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Abt.  I. — Turkey;  its  Sistary  and  Progress,  From  the  Journals 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  Porter,  fifteen  years  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  Continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart., 
&/ii.  &c.     In  Two  Volumes.     London :  Hurst  &  Blackett.     1854. 

2.  HUtoire  de   la    Turquie.      [History    of   Turkey],     Par  A.   De 

Lamartine.  Tomes  premier  et  deuxieme.  Paris:  Librairio  du 
Constitutionnel.     1854. 

3.  SUiory  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.     From,  the  beginning  of  their 

Empire  to  the  present  time.  Chiefl}'^  founded  on  Von  Hammer. 
By  E.  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  University 
College,  London.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  413. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

These  works  derive  no  ordinary  interest  from  the  grand  and 
singular  spectacle  now  entrancing  the  attention  of  mankind, — of 
England  and  France  combating  side  by  side,  against  Kussia, 
and  on  behalf  of  Turkey.  The  character  of  the  Turks  is  a  funda- 
mental element  in  the  *  war  of  giants*  now  waging  in  the  Baltic, 
the  Pacific,  the  White,  and  the  Black  Seas,  and  threatening  at 
an  early  day,  or  at  latest  in  the  coming  spring,  to  extend  still 
further  its  lines  of  blood  and  fire,  and  spread  around  our  planet 
its  panoramic  scenes  of  romance  and  horror.  A  supreme  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world  invests  with  its  own  importance 
the  study  of  the  history,  the  characteristics,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Ottomans  and  their  empire. 

Sir  George  Larpent  has  rendered  an  acceptable  and  well-timed 
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service  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  pious  homage  to  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather,  by  sending  to  the  press  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  James  Porter,  made  during  fifteen  years'  residence  as 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Of  all  the  forms  assumed 
by  the  pride  of  family,  or  by  piety  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
the  most  useful,  worthy,  and  influential,  is  a  biography,  or  the 
publication  of  the  letters  and  writings  of  the  deceased.  Tlie 
marble  tablet,  the  lofty  monument,  and  the  gorgeous  tomb,  may 
gratify  a  vulgar  pride,  or  assert  a  local  importance,  bot  a  book 
containing  the  eaeenee  of  the  experience  of  a  life  is  a  monument 
doubly  beneficial,  both  honouring  the  family  which  produces  it, 
and  instructing  the  persons  who  peruse  it. 

Sir  James  Porter  was  the  son  of  a  ca])tain  of  a  troop  in  the 
service  of  James  II.,  who  lost  his  property  in  Ireland  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Stuart  interest,  and  whose  name  was  La  Rogue  or 
La  Roche,  which  the  family  changeil  for  the  name  of  an  uncle, 
who  belong(Hl  to  the  successful  party,  called  Porter.  Of  literary 
and  theatrical  tastes,  James  Porter,  while  in  a  house  of  business 
in  Lomlon,  studied  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages ; 
belonged  to  a  debating  society  called  the  *  Robin  Hood,'  and 
frequented  the  theatres.  At  the  theatre  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Adams,  who  afterwards 
became  a  baron  of  the  excheciuer.  Bom  in  1710,  by  the  time  ho 
was  six-and-twenty,  he  had  become  acquainted,  through  Mr. 
Adams,  with  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  confidential  missions  connected  vrith  conti- 
nental commerce.  In  1741  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  the  British  minister  at  Vienna,  in  sup])orting  Maria 
Theresa,  and  after  nine  velars' em plovinent  on  the  continent,  was 
appointe<l  ambassador  at  the  ( )t toman  P«>rte.  His  enibjissy  lasteil 
from  174()  to  1761,  and  he  owed  to  tlie  fees  Im*  received  from  alit-ns, 
Jew.s  an<l  Armenians,  for  British  jjrot^Ttion,  the  inde|)endence 
which  he  anpiired.  He  was  afterward  British  minister  at  Brus- 
sels for  two  years,  and  spent  the  hist  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a 
villa  at  Ham,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  ^M2(M»  a-year. 
His  ;»i*neral  information  and  jovial  humour,  made  liis  siniety 
agreeable  to  many  distingiiished  niemliers  of  what  has  Wen 
called  the  three  aristo<Taeies  of  Ijondon — the  aristocracies  of 
rank,  of  wealth,  and  of  intelligenci*. 

Tlie  works  before  us  are  com)»ilations  which  have  l>een  j)ro<luced 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  interest  excited  by  the  war  resjK'cting' 
Turkey  and  the  Turks.  Some  of  the  fticts  and  opini<»ns  of  Sir 
James  Porter  have  l)oen  disprovcnl  by  more  recent  infonnation ; 
but  no  intelligent  man  can  collect  his  ol nervations  on  a  nation 
during  fifteen  years  without  having  to  record  facts  of  permanent 
value.     The  compilation   which   accompanies   liitf  observations 
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eampleies  the  picture  trp  to  the  present  time,  and  brings  together 
many  particulars  whidi  make  the  work  one  of  useful  reference 
for  the  wealthier  readers  of  the  newspapers.  The  financial  and 
commercial  information  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  those  who 
wish  to  have  a  general  view  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Military  and  naval  men  are  provided  with 
an  account  of  the  oiganization  and  administration  of  the  Turkish 
army  and  navy ;  ana  biographical  sketches  of  Omar  and  Curschid 
PachaS)  or  Messieurs  Lattas  and  Guyon,  originally  Greek  and 
Anglican  Christians,  who  have  now  attained  h^h  commands  in 
the  Torkish  army. 

M.  de  Lamartine's  work  is  a  brilliant  narrativa  In  addition 
to  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  modem  works  of  greatest 
authority  on  his  subject,  by  von  Hammer,  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Mouradja  d'Ohsson,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
the  advantage  of  having  travelled  among  the  populations  whose 
history  he  recites,  and  of  having  seen  the  localities  of  the  pic< 
turesque  events  he  describes.  The  style  of  the  historical  publi- 
cations of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  especially  of  this  work,  is  easy, 
elegant,  various,  harmonious,  coloured,  dramatic, — combining  in 
diort  almost  every  charm  of  the  magic  of  words.  Style  is  the 
gift  of  his  nation :  Frenchmen  excel  in  making  what  they  call 
resumes  or  abridgments ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  is  in  this  art  a 
master  in  a  country  of  masters. 

*  The  Sultan  Mahmoud,'  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  '  wept  when  he 
learnt  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino/  that  contradiction  and 
suicide  of  the  western  powers.  *  See/  said  he,  to  a  diplomatist, 
who  was  apologizing  for  the  participation  of  his  countay  in  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Navarino,  *  see  Europe,  which  I  alone 
defend  gainst  the  irruptions  of  the  Moscovites,  joins  these  Mos- 
covites  to  annihilate  me.  Europe  wishes,  then,  to  be  inundated 
and  subdued  after  me  V  *  It  is  true,'  replied  the  diplomatist  to 
the  Sultan,  *  but  do  not  despair  of  Europe.  The  time  will  come 
when  she  will  tardily  recognise  your  efforts,  and  will  burn  in 
your  seas  the  Russian  vessels  along  with  which  they  have  burnt 
your  ships  at  Navarino.'  *  God  is  God/  said  Mahmoud,  covering 
his  brow  with  his  hands,  and  no  doubt  thinking  of  his  son ;  *  may 
His  will  be  done.' 

M.  de  Lamartine's  view  of  the  Oriental  question  is  very  simple 
and  peremptory.  *  Shall  Russia  take  the  place  of  Turkey  ?  The 
Ottoman  empire  must  rest  in  its  place,  or  France  must  lose  her 
place.  Thus  says  France ;  thus  says  England  ;  thus  says  Asia, 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  thus  will  Austria  herself  say  when 
she  shall  soon  become,  if  she  remains  inactive,  the  victim  of  an 
ambition  which  caresses  her  to  suffocate  her  in  her  turn.  This 
war,'  he  says,  *  is  not  war,  but  the  defence  of  peaca     The  sacred 
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principle  for  which  France,  England,  and  Turkey  rush  to  arms 
to-day  is  this : — Shall  Russia  be  permitted  arbitrarily  and  with 
impunity  to  make  war  on  all  the  world  in  an  age  which  wishes 
for  peace  X 

Our  business  is  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
but  to  obtain  some  glimpses  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Turks^ 
or  some  correct  conceptions  respecting  the  elements  of  the 
Oriental  problem,  which  will  remain  for  solution  after  the  best 
they  can  do  has  been  done,  by  the  victories  of  the  sword  and  the 
treaties  of  the  pen.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  war  may  cease  sooner  than 
is  expected  by  the  intervention  of  the  German  powers,  but  the 
appearances  and  the  probabihties  indicate  one  of  those  wars 
which  remodel  the  globe,  and  which  one  generation  begins  and 
another  generation  ends.  Yet  the  questions  will  certainly  recur 
again  and  again,  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  between  the 
Greek  majority  and  the  Turkish  minority  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  ?  and  what  is  the  fate  in  store  for  Mahometanism  in 
Europe  ? 

Oriental  scholarship  and  ethnological  observation  render  it 
probable  that  the  human  family  started,  in  their  emigrations  to 
people  the  globe  from  Tartarv  or  Central  Asia ;  and  the  three 
religions,  it  is  certain,  which  have  most  powerfully  swayed  the 
destinies  of  mankind  arose  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  history  of  the  Arabs  commences  with  Hagar  sitting  weeping 
in  the  desert,  a  bowshot  off  from  the  l)oy  she  had  laid  under  one 
of  the  shrubs,  that  she  might  not  see  him  die  of  thirst,  '  and  God 
opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water.'  The  wild,  sarcastic, 
aggressive,  defiant,  and  conquering  spirit  of  Ishmael,  is  apparent 
in  all  his  celebrated  descendants,  in  Mahomet  and  the  caliphs, 
and  in  their  Tartar  successors  Othman  and  Timor,  hordes  and 
hosts  of  conquerors,  who  have  been  the  scourges  of  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  earth,  planting  tyrants  of  their  race  in  China^ 
III  India,  and  in  Greece,  over  the  vast  regions  which  stretch  from 
Snain  to  Japan,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.     There  have  been  no  conquerors  surpassing  these  con- 

auorors.  The  houses  of  Hapsburg,  Romanoff,  and  Buonaparte 
warf  when  placed  beside  the  tent  of  IshmaeL  Every  other  im- 
perial sovereignty,  every  other  sword  of  terror,  has  been  a  petty 
thing  compared  with  the  symbols  of  the  domination  of  the  sons 
of  the  outcast  from  the  household  of  Abraham.  No  other  people 
have  ever  cast  out  so  many  nations.  Conquest  may  be  called 
Ishmaelism.  However,  a  strange  revolution  is  witnessed  in  their 
destinies  in  our  day.  The  overturning  hand  of  Providence  which 
has  laid  low  their  power  in  India  is  simultaneously  shaking  it 
to  its  downfall  in  China  and  Turkey.  Thoughtful  men  are 
asking  each  other  with  the  same  breath,—  can  the  children  of 
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Timor  hold  their  ground  at  Pekin  ? — and  is  it  possible  the  sons  of 
Othman  can  preserve  their  despotism  at  Constantinople  ? 

A  word  in  passing  on  the  religion  of  conquerors.  Deism  was 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  Timor,  and  Buonaparta  We  have 
heard  a  fanatical  follower  of  the  first  Napoleon  unconsciously 
repeat  the  doctrine  which  Timor  taught  at  Samarcanda, — *  There 
is  but  one  master  in  heaven,  and  there  ought  to  be  but  one 
master  on  earth.'  The  idolatries,  superstitions,  absurdities, 
dreams,  and  impostures  prospering  on  human  credulity  inspire 
the  deist  with  a  contempt  for  mankind.  This  vast  contempt  is 
opposed  to  humane  and  Christian  pity,  and  is  already  in  the 
minds  which  feel  it  a  source  of  indiflference  for  human  life — a 
species  of  mental  massacre.  Mahomet  rebuked  himself  for  feel- 
ing emotion  at  the  grave  of  his  mother  because  she  had  lived 
and  died  an  idolater.  Timor  told  his  cavalry  to  trample  to  death 
under  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  the  children  who  had  been  sent 
to  implore  his  mercy,  and  who  were  the  oflfspring  of  worshippers 
of  idols.  In  the  Parisians  who  seek  the  cure  of  their  diseases 
from  the  bones  of  Saint  Genevieve,  Buonaparte  saw  nothing  better 
than  food  for  cannon. 

Ishmael  worshipped  the  god  of  his  father  Abraham.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Arabic  historians  Abraham  made  two  visits  to  his  son 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  with  the  permission  of  Sarah,  which  was 
granted  on  the  jealous  condition  that  he  should  not  dismount 
from  his  horse  at  the  residence  of  the  son  of  Hagar.  On  the 
first  occasion  Ishmael  was  absent,  and  his  wife  Amara  came  to 
the  door.  '  Where  is  Ishmael  V  asked  the  patriarch.  *  He  is  at 
the  chase,'  answered  his  wife.  *  Have  you  anything  to  give  me 
to  eat  ?'  asked  Abraham,  *  for  I  cannot  come  down  from  my  horse.' 

*  I  have  nothing,'  answered  Amara ;    *  this  country  is  a  desert.' 

*  Very  well,'  continued  Abraham.  '  Describe  me  to  your 
husband,  and  tell  him  that  I  advise  him  to  change  the  threshold 
of  his  door.'  Ishmael,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  hospitality  to 
his  father,  put  away  Amara,  and  took  another  wife  named  Sayda, 
from  a  difierent  tribe.  When  Abraham  came  again  his  son  was 
again  absent  A  woman,  young,  slender,  and  graceful,  answered 
this  time  the  call  of  the  stranger.  *  Have  you  any  food  to  give 
me  V  asked  Abraham  of  his  daughter-in-law,  without  making 
himself  known  or  placing  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  *Yes,' 
replied  she  instantly,  and  brought  him  some  cooked  kid,  milk, 
and  dates.     Abraham  tasted  them  and  blessed  them,  saying, — 

*  May  Gk)d  multiply  these  three  kinds  of  food  in  this  country !' 
After  the  repast  Sayda  said  to  Abraham, — *  Come  down  from 
your  horse  that  I  may  wash  your  head  and  beard.'  '  I  cannot,' 
answered  the  patriarch ;  but  placing  one  foot  on  a  large  stone 
beside  the  door,  and  keeping  the  other  leg  across  the  saddle,  he 
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bent  down  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  young  woman,  who 
washed  his  eyes  and  beard.  ^  When  your  husband  comes  bade,' 
said  Abraham,  '  describe  my  £ac6  to  him^  and  say  from  me  that 
the  threshold  of  his  door  is  now  equally  brilliant  and  soUd,  and 
he  ought  never  to  change  it'  When  lehmael  beard  these  words 
he  said, — '  You  have^  seen  my  father^  and  he  commands  ma 
to  keep  you  for  ever.'  Sayda  became  the  mother  of  tiie  raoe  of 
IshmaeL  Arabic  traditions  pretend  that  the  "Sist  kaaba  cr 
square  house  at  Mecca  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Deluge, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  erected  the  second.  Ishmael  hewed 
the  stones,  and  Abmham  built  the  temple,  while  the  sacred  hlaxk 
stone,  probably  an  aerolithe,  is  said  to  have  been  contributed  by 
an  angel ! 

Long  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomet  the  worship  in  the  kaaba 
of  Mecca  had  degenerated  into  an  idolatrous  medley  addressed 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols,  including  probably  effigies  of 
Jesus  and  his  mother — 

*  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.' 

Mahomet  re-established  the  worship  of  one  immaterial  God. 
Hie  Arabian  poets  had,  by  their  celebrations  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  tribes  by  satires  and  songs,  given  them  a  commoA 
language,  and  Mahomet  added  the  boon  of  unity  of  religion. 
Hardened  and  brutiiied  by  the  misery  of  th^  deserts,  the  Arab 
tribes  destroyed  each  other  by  feuds  and  wara  Destitute  of 
industry  and  commerce,  they  were  frequently  reduced  to  live 
upon  insects  and  serpents,  and  in  their  scorn  for  the  female 
sex,  and  ravenous  jealou^  of  a  share  of  their  scanty  meals, 
burie<l  their  superfluous  daughters  alive.  Unity  of  language 
combined,  strengthened,  and  excited  them  to  go  forth  in  emi- 
grations and  invasions  to  conquer  fertile  lands  for  themselves, 
and  followers  for  their  faith.  As  grandson  of  Abdelmontaleb, 
the  Pontiff  of  Mecca,  and  liaving  himself  risen  to  wealth  and 
repute  before  he  was  forty,  Mahomet  would  have  become  without 
an  effort  the  greatest  man  in  Mecca^  But  he  was  animated  by 
the  ambition  of  tlie  reformer  and  the  conqueror.  Arabian 
women  had  no  protection  against  ill-treatment  excei>t  the  fear  of 
the  vengeance  oi  their  relatives.  Mahomet  restrained  the  unlimited 
licence  he  found  by  making  legal  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
marriage  and  divorce  necessary  to  the  formation  and  dissolution 
of  unions,  while  surrounding  the  persons  and  property  of  women 
with  safeguards  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  they  enjoy  in 
many  Christian  countries.  Cleanlinen  he  made  an  article  of 
religion,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  the  souL  Abstinence  from 
fennel  ted  lii}Uora  secured  to  his  foUowere  the  superiority  of  reason 
over  their  enemies,  and  protected  them  against  crimes  of  paasioa 
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ind  violence,  and  the  poisons  which  destroy  their  victims,  whether 
artissuis  of  citie«  or  tribes  of  the  deserts,  with  the  mpid  mortality  of 
epidemics.  He  enjoined  respect  for  bodily  and  mental  dLsease ; 
Burronnded  his  dwelling  with  huts  for  the  poor,  old,  and  imbe- 
cile ;  and  went  his  round  every  evening  amongst  them,  soothing 
A&s  Bufferings,  listening  to  their  complaints,  and  supplying  their 
wants.  A  child  climbed  upon  the  bkck  of  Mahomet  while  his 
head  wae  on  the  ground  at  prayers,  and  he  did  not  move  until 
the  mother  of  the  child  took  it  away.  A  Bedouin,  wlia  saw  him 
playing  with  a  flock  of  cliildren,  said  disdainfully,  '  I  have  had 
many  of  these  sheep,  but  instead  of  caressing  thein  I  buried  them 
aitve.'  'Wretch!'  cried  Mahomet,  'you  know  nothing  of  the 
sweebest  feeliugs  of  the  human  heart.'  The  apprenticeship  of 
Ofphaas  to  handicrafts,  and  the  education  of  every  child  in 
reading,  writing,  religion,  and  laws  are  commanded  by  the  Koran. 

A  reformer,  a  Btatesman,  a  general,  a  conqueror,  an  orator, 
Habomet  compiled  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  his  coiintiymeQ 
the  JudiDa,a,  Grecian,  and  Cliristian  ideas  he  had  collected  during 
his  travels  with  his  caravan,  or  from  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and 
his  Chnstiaa  acquaintance  Bahira,  the  Arabian  monk,  and  Djaber, 
the  Greek  goldsmith.  For  ten  years,  from  the  age  of  forty  to 
fifty,  he  tried  to  accomplish  his  rofonos  by  preaching  in  Mecca 
and  its  neighbourhood.  After  being  neariy  stoned  to  death,  hig 
spirit  or  his  plans  changed ;  he  resolved  to  enforce  bis  ideas  by 
tiie  eword,  anil  fled  to  join  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  and  city  at 
Medina.  KegotJations  opened  with  him  by  Christians  were  closed 
by  his  CTophatic  rejection  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Although  publishing  the  Koran  verse  by  versi',  according  to 
circumstance-s,  he  never  afterwards  sweived  from  his  gospel  nor 
his  apostle ;  and  hb  gospel  was  deism,  and  his  apostle  the  sabre  ! 

Mahomet  was  pitifully  weak  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fifty  he  was  the  irreproachable  husband  of  one  wife, 
who  was  older  than  himself ;  but  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
bis  life  he  was  continually  marrying  yonng  wives,  and  spent  the 
intervals  between  fainting  fits,  in  quarrels  in  his  harem,  declama- 
tions in  the  temple,  and  conflicts  in  the  battle-field.  Possibly  a 
great  man  may  be  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  but  after  fifty,  or  indeed 
at  any  age,  it  is  impossible  to  be  anything  but  a  fool  in  a  harem 
of  yoimg  wives.  Ayesha  was  his  favourite.  Mahomet  pretended 
to  receive  guidance  from  angels  in  his  domestic  affairs  ;  yet  he 
appears  to  have  been  treated  like  an  ordinary  man  by  the  blind 
god  and  a  cunning  beauty,  Ayesha  shall  herself  in  her  spoken 
memoiiB  tell  us  her  own  tale-^ 

'  When  the  prophet  of  God,'  Kays  Ayeaha, '  left  Medina  on  an  espe- 
ditien  kgainst  hi«  enemieE,  ot  on  a  journey,  he  took  with  him  one  of 
hia  wives.     She  IbUowed  him,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  slaves,  in 
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a  grated  litter,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  suspended  to  the  side  of  a 
camel.  This  lot  had  fallen  upon  me  during  the  campaign  against  the 
infidel  Abdallah.  On  leaving  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  night,  I  left 
my  tent,  and  according  to  the  precepts  shunned  the  looks  of  men.  I 
lay  down  in  my  litter,  and  two  slaves  took  it  up  and  attached  it  to  the 
side  of  the  camel.  A  similar  litter,  occupied  by  one  of  my  women, 
made  a  counterpoise  on  the  opposite  side.  I  weighed  little  when  lifbed 
on  account  of  my  tender  youth  and  my  extreme  sobriety, — a  virtue 
which  was  then  common  among  almost  all  the  women  of  Arabia. 

'  On  returning  from  the  campaign,  and  as  the  army  came  to  the  last 
station  before  Medina,  they  made  a  halt  in  the  evening,  and  erected 
their  tents  to  rest  themselves  during  half  the  night. 

'Before  daybreak  the  Prophet  gave  the  signal  to  raise  the  camp. 
While  the  army  defiled  after  him,  and  they  tied  up  the  luggage,  I 
went  away  alone  for  a  moment  into  the  country.  On  returning  towards 
my  tent,  I  perceived  that  I  had  lost  an  onyx  necklace  of  JaBa,  which 
had  loosened  and  fallen  from  my  neck  during  my  walk.  I  quickly 
retraced  my  steps,  to  search  in  the  sand.  I  lost  time  in  this  search, 
and  at  last  having  found  my  necklace  I  ran  back  towards  the  camp. 
The  army  was  no  longer  there ;  my  tent  was  taken  up,  and  my  camel 
gone.  The  slaves  ordered  to  attach  the  litter  had  taken  it  up  and  tied 
it  to  the  sides  of  the  animal  without  perceiving  that  I  was  not  within. 
Wlien  I  arrived  I  found  nobody.  Stupefied  and  frightened  I  \iTapped 
myself  in  my  veil*  and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  hoping  that  they  would 
perceive  my  absence  and  come  in  search  of  me.  They  did  not ;  and 
continued  their  march  without  suspecting  that  the  litter  was  empty. 

*  While  I  was  worn  with  waiting,  the  son  of  Moatal,  Safwan,  passed 
near  me,  mounted  on  his  camel.  He  recognised  me,  having  seen  me 
often  in  the  house  of  the  Prophet  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Koran 
forbade  us  to  let  oiu*8elves  be  looked  upon  by  strangers.  He  made  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  to  God,  and  cried,  "  Is  it  possible  ? — it  js 
the  wife  of  the  Prophet !" 

*  He  dismounted  from  his  camel,  made  it  kneel  liefore  me,  and  begged 
me  to  mount  in  his  place.  I  swear  by  Heaven  that  he  did  not  say  one 
word  more.  He  stood  aloof  resjwctfully  while  I  eliml>eil  up  upon  the 
camel,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  the  halter  of  the  animal  and  walkeil  in 
silence  before  it.  We  could  not  rejoin  the  army  before  broad  daylight, 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  halt.  On  seeing  us  thus  reap|)ear  tog<'ther, 
they  whispered  a  thousand  things  against  us.  The  calumnies  spread 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  mounted  up  to  the  ears  of  the  prophet. 

*  Afler  retiuniing  to  Me<lina,  I  fell  ill  from  excitement  and  fatigue. 
I  remarked  that  the  Prophet  did  ni»t  show  me  the  tenderness  whieh 
he  had  usually  shown  when  I  was  ill.  If  he  came  into  my  chamber 
he  confined  himself,  without  s|K'aking  to  me,  to  saying  to  my  mother, 
who  watched  by  my  bedside,  *'How  is  your  daughter  r'*  I  was  hurt 
at  this  unaccustomed  coldness,  and  I  said  to  him  one  day,  **  Apostle  of 
God,  I  wish,  if  you  will  |>ermit  it,  to  be  nursed  among  my  family  r* 
"  Willingly,**  replied  he.     They  carried  me  into  my  mother's  house. 

*  1  remained  there  three  weeks  without  seeing  the  Prophet.  One 
day,  when  I  was  better,  one  of  my  friends,  who  came  to  see  me, 
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exclaimed  suddenly,  interrupting  the  conversation,  ''Cursed  be  the 
calumniators  !*'  "  What  do  you  say  ?"  I  answered.  She  then  told  me 
the  rumours  which  circulated  respecting  my  encounter  with  Safwan, 
and  how  it  was  ascribed  to  a  guilty  understanding  between  us.  I 
blushed;  I  burst  into  tears;  I  rose  up  and  threw  myself  upon  my 
mother.  "May  God  forgive  you,"  said  I.  "What!  they  tear  my 
reputation  into  pieces,  and  you  allow  me  to  be  ignorant  of  it  all  ?" 
"  Be  calm,"  said  my  mother.  "It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  young 
woman  who  is  beautiful  and  adored  by  her  husband,  and  who  has 
rivals  in  his  heart,  escapes  defamation.*' 

'  The  rumour  against  me  and  Safwan  was  so  great  in  Medina  that 
the  Prophet,  afflicted  by  the  scandal,  ascended  the  pulpit  in  the  Mosque 
and  justified  us, — being  indignant,  he  said,  against  those  who  calum- 
niated a  person  of  his  house,  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  a  brave 
soldier,  from  whom  he  had  received  nothing  but  services. 

'These  words,  as  they  made  one  person  justify  himself  from  the 
charge  of  oalmnny  at  the  expense  of  another,  only  increased  the  noise. 
The  Prophet,  upon  the  advice  of  Ali,  made  my  servant  appear  before 
him,  to  be  interrogated  respecting  my  conduct.  In  spite  of  the  blows 
which  Ali  gave  her  to  force  her  to  make  avowals  against  me,  she  swore 
that  I  was  pure.  The  Prophet,  who  was  then  tranquillized,  came  to 
see  me. 

*  He  found  me  weeping  with  my  father,  my  mother,  and  a  female 
friend,  who  could  not  console  me.  He  sat  down  beside  me,  and  said, 
"  You  know,  Ayesha,  the  stories  which  nm  against  you.  If  you  have 
committed  a  fault,  confess  it  to  me  with  a  penitent  heart,  for  God  is 
indulgent,  and  pardons  upon  repentance."  My  sobs  hindering  me 
from  answering  for  a  long  time,  I  hoped  that  my  mother  or  father 
would  answer  for  me ;  but  seeing  they  kept  silence,  I  made  a  violent 
effort,  and  I  said,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  repent  of.  If  I  accused 
myself,  it  would  be  against  my  conscience.  On  the  other  side,  however 
much  I  might  deny  the  thing  of  which  I  am  accused,  I  shall  not  be 
believed.  I  will  say  like"  ....  Here  I  stopped  for  an  instant,  the 
trouble  in  which  I  was  made  me  forget  the  name  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  which  I  sought  for  in  vain.  "  I  will  say,  like  the  lather  of 
Joseph,"  I  recommenced,  "patience,  and  may  God  justify  mel" 

*  At  this  moment  the  Prophet,  himself  over-excited,  fell  into  one  of 
those  fits,  during  which  heaven  communicated  its  inspirations  to  him. 
I  put  a  cushion  under  his  head,  and  waited  without  anxiety  until  he 
should  awake,  being  smre  that  heaven  had  absolved  me  by  its  revela- 
tions. But  my  father  and  my  mother  less  certain  than  myself  of  my 
innocence,  with  what  anxiety  did  they  wait  for  the  end  of  the  swoon, 
and  the  first  words  of  the  Prophet !  I  thought  they  would  die  of 
terror. 

*  At  last  the  prophet  came  to  his  senses,  wiped  his  brow,  which  was 
covered  with  sweat,  although  it  was  winter,  and  said  to  me — "  Rejoice, 
Ayesha,  thy  innocence  has  been  revealed  to  me  on  high."  "Thank 
God,"  cried  I.  "And  the  Prophet  going  out,  immediately  went  and 
published  the  verse  of  the  Koran  which  attests  my  innocence."  * 

A  cross-examination  by  a  skilful  nisi  priua  barrister  would 
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not,  we  fear,  have  left  mudi  of  this  young  lady's  story  hanging 
together.  The  sure  rule  in  regard  to  doubtful  matters  is  to 
interpret  equivocal  appearances  by  the  well-known  tenor  of  the 
lives  of  the  parties.  Ali  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
generous  and  just  man.  Ayesha,  by  a  series  of  conspicuous  facts, 
proved  herself  to  be  guilty  of  great  hypocrisy,  indefatigable 
intrigue,  and  implacable  cruelty.  She  was  rebuked  for  her  public 
conduct,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  by  a  man  of  Bassora,  in 
these  terms :  '  Shame  on  thee,  O  mother  of  the  Faithful  1  The 
murder  of  the  caliph  was  a  grievous  crime,  but  was  a  less 
abomination  than  Uiy  foi^etfulness  of  the  modesty  of  thy  sex. 
Wherefore  dost  thou  abandon  thy  quiet  home,  and  thy  protecting 
veil,  and  ride  forth  like  a  man,  barefaced,  on  that  accursed 
camel,  to  foment  quarrels  and  dissensions  among  the  faithful  V 

We  turn  from  these  glimpses  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Prophet, 
without  stopping  amidst  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  the  history  of  the 
caliphs,  and  pass  rapidly  to  the  origin  of  the  Tartar  tribe,  who 
have  become  memorable  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Turks, 
or  Ottomans.  Organizing  armies  to  victory  on  a  religious  prin- 
ciple,  Mahomet  was  the  Cromwell  of  the  Arabs,  with  less  of 
self-denial  and  of  military  genius  than  ennobled  the  Puritan. 
Appropriating  tlie  ideas  which  he  found  ripe  for  l^islation,  and 
turning  them  into  laws,  his  Koran  is  the  Code  Napoleon  of 
the  East ;  and  if  he  finds  a  modem  parallel  in  Buonapa^e,  in  his 
boundless  lust  for  conquest,  we  know  of  none  for  his  phenomenal 
sensuality,  the  description  of  which  would  task  the  congenial 
imaginations  of  a  Lord  Byron  or  a  George  Sand.  The  sins  of 
great  men  become  the  ruin  of  empires,  and  as  the  French  say— 
ifous  verrons. 

Dreams  prefigured  the  triumphs  of  the  Turks,  oriental  dreams 
of  a  kind  which  may  be  explained  some  day,  when  mental  phi* 
losophy  shall  have  given  us  a  satisfactory  theory  of  tiie  pheno- 
mena of  dreaming.  Ertogrul  dreamt  that  he  spent  a  whole 
night  reading  the  Koran,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  reverence 
towards  the  'eternal  word'  by  the  promise  that  his  children, 
and  the  children  of  his  children,  sliould  alwavs  be  honoured  on 
the  earth.  His  son  Othman  had  also  his  dream.  Compelled  to 
pass  two  years,  in  rivalry  with  other  young  men,  courting  the 
hand  of  Malkatoun,  daughter  of  the  Sheik  Edebali,  a  celebrated 
Syrian  beauty,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize  by  reciting  the 
following  dream : 

He  thought  he  saw  the  moon  come  out  of  the  breast  of 
Edebali,  and  repose  upon  his  own  bosom.  A  tree  then  spread 
out  its  branches  before  him  over  lands  and  seas  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Four  great  mountains — the 
Caucasus,  Atuia,   Taurus,  and   Uemus — supported    the   heavy 
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bnundieB ;  and  on  the  aides  of  ibe  monntaiiiB  flowed  fonr  li^erBy 
the  Tigris^  the  Eupkratefs,  the  Nile,  and  the  Danube.  Their  conne 
watered  plams  green  with  pastures,  yellow  with  harvests,  Made 
with  forests;  Mui  bore  vessels  to  four  seas.  Towers,  towns, 
domes,  pyiunids  crowned  with  cresoents,  elevated  thems^ves 
firom  among  the  roses  and  cypresses  of  the  valleys.  Inyitations 
to  prayers  spread  fiwm  the  monuments  like  tne  melodies  <^ 
oelestial  nightingales.  Suddenly  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
tree  flashed  like  the  trades  of  lanoes  and  sabres ;  and  the  breeze 
tamed  them  towards  Constantinople.  This  capital^  which  is 
situated  between  two  seas,  qiaxklea  like  a  saj^ire  upon  a  ring 
between  two  emeralds.  It  was  the  ring  of  the  nuptials  of  Othman 
with  the  capital  of  the  wodd. 

The  histories  of  Othman,  and  his  sons  Orkhan  and  Aladdin, 
show  how  hardy  habits,  cunning,  courage,  the  passion  for  con- 
quest^ and  an  enthustasm  for  the  unity  of  God,  enabled  a  tribe  <^ 
mountaineeia  to  found  an  empire.  Old  Ertogrul  used  annually 
to  feed  his  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  of  Angelo- 
ooma  on  Mount  CM3rmpuB.  His  riiepherds  complained  of  being 
insulted  and  robbed  by  the  <iccupants  of  the  fortress ;  who,  in 
their  turn,  retorted  upon  his  armed  shepherds  the  charge  of 
having  been  the  aggressors.  Ertogrul  disarmed  his  men,  and 
ocmsented  to  send  everj  year  the  women  of  his  tribe  to  depont 
valuable  pledges ;  goats  -hair  carpets,  sheep-skins,  horse  harness, 
cheese,  and  h<Hiey  in  the  fortress  as  security  for  .the  good  conduct 
of  his  shepherds,  while  his  flocks  browsed  on  the  green  pastures 
of  the  Lord  of  Angelocoma.  His  son  Othman,  however,  planned 
and  executed  a  perfidy  whidi  the  Byzantine  lord  had  from  the 
first  suspected,  without,  as  often  happens,  taking  precautions 
against  it.  Sixty  warriors,  disguised  in  the  mantles  and  veils 
of  women,  entered  the  fortress,  carrying  in  the  sacks  borne  by 
their  camels,  arms  instead  of  presents,  and  suddenly  seized  the 
castle.  Hie  Greek  nobleman,  returning  from  an  expedition,  was 
the  same  night  waylaid,  surprised,  and  defeated  by  Othman  in 
the  pass  a[  EremenL  Othman  next  attacked  and  seized  Kara- 
Hissar,  or  the  Black  Fortress,  which  he  made  his  capital,  and 
which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Emir  or  Prince,  from  the 
nominal  sultan  of  all  the  Turks.  This  sultan,  Aladdin  III., 
dying  without  a  successor,  and  Othman  having  surprised  Jar- 
Hissar,  killed  his  rivals,  and  extended  the  terror  of  his  name,  was 
left  without  a  superior  in  Syria,  and  without  an  equal  among  the 
Turkish  emirs.  His  effigy  was  struck  upon  the  money,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  mosques. 
Othman,  his  name,  signifies  bone-breaker.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
the  governor  of  Kepri-Hissar,  the  Castle  of  Bridges,  had  given 
him  an  entertainment,  but  bad  presented  him  his  hand  to  kiss. 
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When  his  uncle  Dundar,  a  venerable  man,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old,  reproved  his  intention  of  revenging  this  imaginary 
afi&ont  of  his  childhood,  he  killed  the  old  man  with  a  blow  of  his 
bow.  Kepri  Hissar  fell  before  his  armies.  Two  victories  gained 
successively  over  the  Ueteriarch,  who  commanded  the  guards  of 
the  Emperor  of  Byzance,  and  over  the  army  of  the  Governor  of 
Broussa,  gave  Othman  the  whole  of  the  plain  which  is  bounded 
by  the  river  Rhyndacus.  Othman  swore  that  neither  his  soldiers 
nor  his  flocks  should  ever  cross  the  bed  of  this  river,  and  he  pre- 
tended he  had  faithfully  kept  his  treaty,  when  they  passed  over 
to  the  prohibited  side,  along  the  shore,  and  at  the  mouth  where 
the  river  runs  into  the  sea. 

The  lieutenant  of  Othman,  Kara-Ali,  conquered  the  beautiful 
island  of  Kalolimno,  which  seemed  a  step  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
Othman  rewarded  him  with  the  most  beautiful  Greek  girl  of  tlie 
island.  The  boats  found  in  the  bays  of  Kalolimno  conveyed  the 
Ottoman  pirates  to  the  island  of  Ohio,  renowned  as  the  garden 
of  the  East,  and  for  its  odoriferous  gums  and  lovely  women.  A 
nocturnal  surprise,  massacre,  and  pillage,  made  them  masters  of 
Ohio.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  sea  in  boats,  and 
perished  in  a  tempest,  within  view  of  their  country  in  flaniea  A 
small  number  only  succeeded  in  reaching  a  citadel,  the  gates  of 
which  they  closed  against  the  pirates  of  Othman,  who  extended 
their  ravages  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Satalia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mount  Athoa  The  Greek  emperor, 
Andronicus,  sought  the  protection  of  a  Turkish  emir,  Khoda- 
benda,  to  whom  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  who  promised 
to  restrain  his  countrymen,  and  especially  Othman.  Detained, 
himself,  at  Jenischyr,  by  gout,  Othman  sent  his  son  Orkhan 
against  Broussa,  which  the  emperor  Andronicus  authorized  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  paying  annually  thirty  thousand 
golden  ducats  to  the  successors  of  Othman,  a  ransom  which  was 

Sud  for  three  hundred  yeara  The  messenger  who  carried  to 
thman  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Orkhan,  met  messengers 
carrying  to  the  latter  the  news  of  the  approaching  death  of  his 
father.  The  conquest  of  Broussa  had  been  the  life-dream  of 
Othman,  and  he  begged  his  son  with  his  dying  breath  to  bury 
him  there.  His  double-edge<l  sword  is  to  this  day  a  symbol  on 
the  Ottoman  standards ;  one  edge  of  it  threatening  Asia,  and  the 
other  Europe.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  repentance  for 
the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  ordered  his  secretaries  to  n^cord  his 
shame  in  his  history,  as  a  warning  against  anger.  Oddly  enough, 
the  Turks  call  him  *  Othman  the  Mild,'  and  whenever  a  new 
sultan  is  crowned,  the  people  cry  aloud  to  heaven  to  give  him  the 
mildness  of  Othman ! 

Orkhan  and  Aladdin,  the  two  sons  of  Othman,  divided  between 
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ihem,  without  jealouay,  the  government  of  the  new  empire.  The 
eldest,  recognized  aa  supreme,  devoted  himself  to  the  executive, 
fuid  his  brother  as  vizer,  or  burden  bearer,  undertook  the  legis- 
lative functions.  Orkhan  speu'.  hia  life  in  extending  the  empire, 
and  Aladdin  spent  his  in  consolidating  it.  The  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Semendria,  two  hours'  march  from  Scutari,  having 
opened  his  gates  to  let  out  the  funeral  of  his  son,  the  Turks  rushed 
in  and  took  the  town.  The  daughter  of  the  Greek  governor  of 
Aidos,  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Abderrahmiin,  whom  she  had 
seen  Bghting  on  horseback  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  threw 
him  a  lett«r  attached  to  a  stone,  which  informed  him  of  a  secret 
i^Esage  through  which  he  might  pass  and  seize  the  garriiwn  asleep. 
The  son  of  this  woman,  by  her  Turkish  lover,  called  Kara- 
AbdiiTtahraan,  became  a  dr^dful  scourge  to  the  Greeks. 

The  sultans  call  themselves  Osmanli,  or  sons  of  Othman  or 
Osman.  The  organization  of  the  future  empire  was  the  husinena 
of  Aladdin.     An  idea  borrowed  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  sug- 

ftsted  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  or  new  soldiers, 
tiey  consisted  of  tlie  sons  of  Christians  who  had  embraced 
Islamism,  and  who  could  recommend  themselves  to  their  new 
masters  only  by  acts  of  furious  zeal  against  their  old  faith. 

Just  as  springs  and  weights  seri-e  to  show  the  strength  of 
mechanical  forces,  there  are  certain  facts  and  practices  which 
measure  moral  forces.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  lust  for 
power  in  the  breast  of  Othman  and  his  successors  is  apparent  in 
the  institution  of  fratricide  as  a  '  kanun,'  or  fundamenttd  and  con- 
stitutional principle,  in  regulating  the  succession  and  securing  the 
stability  of  the  throne.  Fratricide  is  an  imperial  law.  In  the 
constitution  of  Othman  it  is  written : — '  A  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators have  declared  it  is  permissible  that  whoever  of  my  illustrious 
children  and  grandchildren  mounts  the  throne,  should  order  bis 
brothers  to  be  assassinated,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  ;  let  them,  therefore,  act  in  Eiccordance  with  this.' 

Fratricide  has  accordingly  prevailed  in  the  families  of  the 
sultans  from  the  time  of  Amurat  down  to  our  day.  Bajazet 
committed  the  first  fratricide  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  Hungarians,  Albanians,  Epirotes,  Bosnians,  and  Servians, 
had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  countries  and  their  religion. 
They  occupied  the  vast  plain  of  Cossova,  and  were  greatly  more 
numerous  than  the  Turks.  AVhen  Bajazet,  the  son  of  Amurat, 
was  advised  to  place  his  camels  in  advance,  he  rejected  the  pro- 
posal as  unworthy  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia.  '  Victory,'  said  he, 
'  belongs  to  him  who  beheves  himself  victor,  and  not  to  him  who 
fears  to  be  vanquished.'  Ali  Pasha  declared  that  be  had  turned 
up  tents  in  the  Koran  which  promised  him  victory.  Amurat 
sought  io  the  combat  the  glory  of  soartyrdom,  and  himself  led  on 
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the  centre  of  his  anny.  The  Christians  were  rontef!.  In  the 
erening  he  sat  in  his  tent  listening  to  the  captires  who  were  suc- 
cessively brought  to  him  to  beg  for  their  lives  and  liberties. 

The  Servians  alone  had  not  fled,  and  were  all  either  dead  or 
wounded.  They  consisted  of  various  mountain  tribes,  governed 
by  chieftains  of  clans  or  villages,  under  their  king  or  kral,  Lazarus, 
lliis  king  had  given  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  two 
chieftains  named  Brankowich  and  Milosch.  A  bitter  jealousy 
raged  between  the  two  chieftains,  which  was,  of  course,  shared  by 
the  two  sisters.  The  wife  of  Brankowich  told  her  sister  Mara, 
the  wife  of  Milosch,  that  her  husband  was  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
Mara  answered  the  calumnies  by  a  slap  on  the  faca  The  quarrel 
was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  combat  between  the  brothers- 
in-law.  Milosch  beat  down  Brankowich  with  his  sword  to  the 
foot  of  his  horse,  and  then  generously  spared  his  life.  Branko- 
wich, whose  hatred  was  only  envenomed  by  this  generosity, 
accused  his  brother-in-law  publicly  at  the  royal  table,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  of  having  a  parricidal  understanding  with  Amurat 
'Answer,'  said  the  king,  who  shared  the  suspicions.  *  I  will  answer 
to-morrow,'  replied  Milosch-  *If  you  are  innocent,'  said  the 
king,  *  drink  this  full  cup  to  my  health.'  *  Pass  me  the  cup/  cried 
Milosch,  *and  I  will  prove  my  fidelity  to-morrow  at  sunrise.' 
During  the  battle,  although  wounded,  he  fought  like  a  hero. 
When  it  was  over  he  swam  on  his  horse  across  the  river,  and 
arriving  bleeding  and  exhausted  at  the  tent  of  Amurat,  w^licited 
permission  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  sultan.  Amurat,  elatetl  with 
the  homage  of  a  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Servia,  ordered  him  to 
be  introduced.  Milosch,  kneeling,  took  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
sultan  in  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  embrace  it,  while  with  his  right 
he  plunged  a  concealeil  poignard  into  the  IkhIj  of  Amtirat. 
After  knocking  down  eight  of  the  guanls,  Milosch  reached  his 
horse,  and  had  attained  the  Servian  side  of  the  river  before  he 
was  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  horsemen  of  Bajazet.  While 
Amurat  lay  bathed  in  his  blood  Lazarus  was  brought  lx»fore  him. 
and  received  from  the  <lying  sultan  the  sentence  of  <loath.  *  (irent 
Ood,'  cried  the  king  of  the  Ser\^ians,  *thou  mayost  now  ctill  me 
to  thee,  since  I  have  seen  the  enemy  of  my  religion,  my  ixM>ple, 
and  my  family,  die  before  me  by  the  hand  of  an  unjustly  sus- 
pected warrior.'  The  Servian  king  and  all  his  no!>les  were  beh«*aded 
at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  the  sultan  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  Milosch 
arrested  the  conquest  of  Servia,  and  his  descendants  have  remained 
during  five  centuries  to  the  present  time,  preserving  the  intle- 
pendence  of  their  country  alike  against  menaces  from  Constanti- 
nople and  St  Petersborg. 

Amurat  left  two  sons  equally  dear  to  the  Ottoman  army,  Jacob 
and  Bajazet     During  the  nigbt  following  the  death  of  Amurat, 
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the  grand  vizier,  Aii  Fasho,  convoked  a  divan  in  the  tont  of  the 
Kultan,  and  beside  liis  corpse.  A  disputed  succession  was  feared, 
les  from  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers  or  the  character  of  Jacoh,  than 
bom  his  popularity  iu  the  army.  The  Koran  says,  '  an  execution 
is  better  taaa  a  rebellion.'  The  couusellors  issued  from  the 
imperial  tent,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Jacob  with  the  sentence  of 
death.  His  corpse,  which  was  left  lying  oulside  his  tent,  informed 
the  army  in  the  morning  that  they  had  only  one  master,  the 
Saltan  Bajazet  In  this  prompt  way  the  army  was  informed 
that  the  race  of  Othman  would  not  spare  even  their  own  blood 
for  the  safety  and  unity  of  the  empire.  The  law  thus  savagely 
tuaugarated  has  never  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  Bedouin  who 
buried  his  daughterfi  alive,  that  they  might  not  share  his  food,  has 
always  had  his  lineal  descendant  in  the  sultan  who  has  strangled 
bis  brotiiers,  lest  they  should  seek  his  throne.  Of  Murad  111.  and 
Hohaniet  IIL,  both  contemporaries  of  the  English  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, it  is  recorded,  for  example,  that  the  one  strangled  five  and 
the  other  nineteen  of  his  brothers,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
Mahtmie^t,  the  founder  of  the  religion,  rebuked  the  Bedouin,  who 
was  an  infanticide  from  want,  and  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
dynMty,  legalised  fratricide  in  biTour  of  family  ambition ; — a 
flat^nt  contradiction  between  the  reli^ous  teacher  and  his 
iinjjtrial  distipki.  Thv  jiresciit  SulUin,  Abilul  Medjid,  is  praiwd 
by  bis  flatterers  aa  the  first  son  of  Othman  who  has  not  sought 
the  security  of  his  throne  from  fratricide !  What  depths  of 
barbarity  and  sycophancy  still  disgrace  humanity  in  this  year, 
AJ>.  1855  I 

A  singular  fate  befel  Mustapha,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet. 
During  the  reign  of  this  sultan,  the  Turks  having  rapidly  dege- 
nerated under  the  influence  of  success,  and  sunk  don'n  into  the 
base  vices  of  the  Greeks  they  had  contjuered,  were  attacked  by 
Timor  the  Tartar,  who  had  issued  from  Samarcanda  at  the  head 
of  immense  hosts,  and  after  a  groat  battle  and  terrible  slaughter 
of  Moslem  against.  Moslem,  routed  the  Turks  upon  the  plain  of 
Angora.  Bajazet  entered  the  battle-field  with  five  sons,  named  Soli- 
man,  Moussa,  Isa,  Mahomet,  and  Mustafa.  Overtaken  in  his 
flight  with  his  son  Isa,  and  brought  before  Timor,  Bajazet  seemed 
less  afflicted  by  the  defeat  of  his  army  than  by  the  loss  of  his 
four  sons.  Timor  generously  commanded  a  search  to  be  made, 
and  news  was  brought  of  them  all  except  one,  Mustapha,  who 
was  not  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle.  Bajazet  died  in  captivity.  The  three 
brothers,  SoHman,  Moussa,  and  Mahomet  divided  the  empire, 
and  carried  on  war  against  each  other  until  two  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  third  reunited  his  father's  empire  as  Mahomet  I. 
His  ion  Murad  II.,  had  in  his  turn  ascended  the  throne,  when 
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news  was  brought  that  the  lost  Mustapha  had  reappeared,  and 
supported  by  Hungarian  and  Greek  princes,  and  by  Djouneyd, 
governor  of  Nicopolis,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  at  his 
father's  court,  and  who  had  fought  by  his  side  on  the  field  of 
Angora,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  asserting  his 
right  to  the  throne  as  the  Sultan  Mustapha.  His  story  was 
highly  probable.  Having  fallen  wounded  and  insensible  on  the 
battle-field,  when  he  became  conscious  he  found  himself  stript 
naked,  without  any  sign  of  his  former  rank  about  him,  incapable 
of  understanding  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  victors,  who  in 
their  turn  neither  heeded  nor  understood  the  sounds  addressed  to 
them  by  one  of  their  slaves.  He  was  marched  in  the  gang  of 
slaves  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Samarcanda. 
At  length,  after  being  sold  and  resold,  and  passing  twenty  years 
chiefly  as  a  camel-keeper,  he  was  bought  by  a  merchant  of  Bok- 
hara who  took  him  to  Bagdad,  where  his  language  was  under- 
stood and  his  story  believed,  and  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
Turkey.  The  unpopularity  of  Murad,  and  the  justice  of  his 
claims,  put  Mustapha  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Salonica.  He  owed  his  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
horses,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  convent  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  Island  of  Lemuos,  as  an  exile  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Greek  emperors. 

The  rapidity  of  Turkish  degeneracy,  when  subjected  to  the 
temptations  which  follow  successful  conquests,  must  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  Mahometanism.  When  Bajazet 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Adrianople,  the  Servian  princess 
he  had  wedded  had  already  given  him  a  taste  for  the  wines  of 
Hungary  and  C^'prus.  Monstrous  depravity  had  spread  in  his 
anny,  and  those  mutilations  and  perversions  of  the  sexes  had 
commenced  which  have  hung  as  a  moral  pestilence,  a  cloud  of 
infamy,  a  sign  and  a  ca;ise  of  doom  alike  over  Greek  and  Turkish 
Constantinople  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Diuring  the  reigns  of  Bajazet  and  Mahomet  I.,  a  singular 
development  took  place  among  the  Turkish  people,  of  the  ideas 
which  have  since  been  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of 
communism,  or  red-democracy.  Luxury  had  spread  among  the 
chiefs,  and  dreams  and  schemes  of  enjoyment  inflamed  the  imagi- 
nations of  their  foUowera  Mahomet  himself  seems  to  have  struck 
the  first  key-note  of  this  fanaticism  on  the  day  in  which  he 
returned  to  Mecca,  and  smashed  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  in 
the  temple,  beginning  with  the  image  of  a  dove.  *  The  truth  is 
come,'  he  cried  ;  *  let  the  lies  vauioh.  There  is  no  otlier  god  but 
God.  No  more  idolatry  !  No  more  inequality  I  No  more  dif- 
ferences on  earth  founded  upon  old  genealogies  and  ancestors. 
All  men  are  children  of  Adam,  and  Adam  was  the  child  of  the 
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dust>     The  end  of  society  is  a  brotherhood.     The  most  prized  by 
(iod  ifl  he  who  fears  and  serves  him  best  upon  the  earth,' 

Mahooietaas,  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Turks  became  all 
wild  logetber  during  the  reign  of  Mahomet  L,  with  visions  of 
happiness  to  be  obtained  by  association,  brotherhood,  and  the 
partition  of  property.  A  monk  named  Bedredien  was  the  chief 
of  these  Oriental  communieta  The  ideas  bad  first  manifested 
themselves  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  spread  naturally  enough 
from  the  common  pasturages  in  the  Balkan  Mountains.  Bedre- 
dien soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  armed  men,  but 
Mahomet  sent  his  son  "Miirad  against  him  with  a  powerful  army, 
which  defeated  his  forces,  and  made  him  prisoner.  Bedredien 
I  exhibited  publicly  at  Ephesus,  chained,  mutilated,  and 
"Bed  upon  a  cameL  His  followers  were  offered  their  hves  on 
tion  of  renouncing  their  master,  but  they  answered  '  No  !' 

i  Btretchiug  out  their  necks  to  the  sabres,  cast  a  last  look  upon 
tii«r  chief,  saying — '  Father,  receive  our  souls  into  thy  kingdom.* 
Many  of  the  sect  believed  that  their  prophet  came  to  life  again, 
and  lived  concealed  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Island  of  Samos. 
The  sects  of  Oriental  communists  were  not  fiually  suppressed  in 
Turkey  until  3000  Dervichea  who  taught  their  doctrines  were 
caught  and  hung  on  the  trees  in  the  valley  of  Magnesia.  From 
the  East  communism  pa-ssed  into  Germany^  where  it  reapj>eared 
among  what  were  called  the  Anabaptisti.  In  England  it  was 
displayed  by  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  who  sung — 
'When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?' 
and  agiun  by  the  Levellers,  who  were  put  down  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  Babceuf  represented  it  in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
when  he  sought  by  an  'armed  conspiracy  to  establish  a  state  of 
flodety  the  motto  of  which  should  be, '  Liberty,  equality,  and  com- 
mon happiness.'  Insignificant  in  Italy  and  England,  in  1848, 
communism  played  a  considerable  part  in  France  and  Germany. 
Tbe  communists  are  organized  in  India  into  a  secret  society 
called  the  Assassins  or  Ishmaelites,  whose  chief,  Hassan  Sabba, 
gave  them  for  symbol  a  dagger,  and  for  motto  the  words, — 
'  Do  all  and  dare  all.' 

Popular  delusions  pass  away  leaving  their  lessons  behind  them, 
and  a  Turkish  proverb  says — '  Fish  corrupt  first  at  the  head.' 
When  reflecting  on  the  history  of  the  imperial  and  despotic 
hooses  of  Palaeologus,  Othman,  and  Romanotf,  we  are  struck  with 
tbe  identity  of  the  crimes,  treasons,  conspiracies,  and  revolutions 
which  have  been  their  common  lot  Emperors,  czars,  and 
EuKana  have  all  been  stained  with  kindred  blood.  If  a  Paul  I. 
was  strangled  in  his  bed  in  1801,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the 
lifeless  body  of  Selim  III.  was  in  1807  thrown  over  the  walls  of 
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the  Seraglio  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  both  were  slain 
for  being  under  the  influence  of  Buonaparte.  The  very  crimee 
which  brought  merited  retribution  down  upon  the  Greek  emperors 
have  been  practised  alike  by  czars  and  sultana  A  Pet^  called 
Great  puts  to  death  his  son  Alexis^  just  as  a  Bajazet  strangles 
his  brother  Jacobs  for  reasons  of  state.  The  guards,  whether 
called  Praetorians,  Preobrachenski,  or  Janissaries,  have  played 
the  same  parts  of  lawless  violence  and  ruthless  assassination  in 
the  Greek,  the  Ottoman,  and  the  Russian  palaces.  In  the  north, 
the  murdered  monarchs  might  have  been  called  the  third  Peter 
or  Ivan,  and  in  the  east  the  sultan  (more  frequently  dethroned 
than  assassinated)  might  have  borne  the  name  of  Mustapha  or 
Achmed,  but  there  is  an  absolute  identity  in  the  phenomena  of 
anarchy  and  crime. 

The  volumes  before  us  do  not  supply  a  want  which  indeed  has 
never  as  yet  been  satisfied  by  writers  of  travels  on  Turkey,  we 
mean,  full  and  correct  information  respecting  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. According  to  all  accounts  Mahometanism  and  Christianity 
are  there  mere  names  and  forms.  Tiurks,  Russians,  and  Grecians, 
alike  have  only  enough  of  their  religions  to  tight  for  them,  but 
they  do  not  embody  them  in  their  lives.  Processions  and  cere- 
monies are  observed ;  and  once  when  the  Greeks  received  per- 
mission to  spend  a  certain  number  of  days  in  repairing  one  of 
their  churches,  thousands  of  them  worked  day  and  night  volun- 
tarily and  gratuitously,  and  instead  of  repairing  it  they  rebuilt  it. 
In  the  Moscovite,  however,  as  in  the  ancient  Turk,  the  extension 
and  exaltation  of  his  religion  is  the  generous  mask  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  Greek  church  resembles  the  Church  of  England  more 
than  any  other  body,  in  doctrine  and  dependence  on  the  State. 
The  royal  supremacy  of  the  czars,  in  regard  to  which  Peter  the 
Great  played  a  similar  part  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  more  strictly 
carried  out  ihaa  ever  it  has  l>een  in  England.  Delinquent  clergy- 
men are  not  more  leniently  dealt  with  by  Nicolas  than  fraudulent 
generals.  The  czar  Peter  himself  chanted  in  the  public  ceremo- 
nies as  the  first  of  the  bishops. 

^  The  Bui»»ian  synod,*  aayn  the  author  of  ^  Turkey,  it«  liistor}'  and 
Progress/  *  receives  an  annual  n.»j)ort  a**  to  the  eondiict  of  the  cWrj^y  of 
the  Greek  church  iu  the  Ku^iau  empire.  In  IS^,  2G0  elergytutMi 
were  stripped  of  their  fimctioiui  for  dishonouring  crimes,  and  1.!>8G 
punished  for  lesser  offences.  In  the  year  1S39,  there  w;is  one  erimiiud 
to  every  twenty  clergymen,  and  from  1S3G  to  1S30  no  Ifss  than 
15,1-13  were  found  guilty.  Of  the  chun-h  itself  wt*  will  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Marqnis  de  Custine's  *  Kussie  en  1S30.' — **  I  wnuld  wish 
to  send  Christians  to  Russia,  to  show  thi*m  what  ean  he<*ome  of  Chris- 
tianity when  taught  by  a  state  churchy  and  when  earned  ont  tmder 
the  inspection  of  a  clergy  setected  by  such  a  chureh.  The  sight  of  the 
humiliation  into  which  the  clergy  Ml,  when  merely  depi*ndent  upon 
the  state,  would  make  every  consistent  Protestant  shudder.*'  * 
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The  history  of  journalism  in  Turkey  throws  light  on  the  French 
influence,  which  is  called  reformation.     Veminhac,  envoy-extra- 
ordinary of  the  French  Republic,  printed  for  some  time  a  gazette 
at  the  palace  in  Pera.     In  1811,  and  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, the  French  embassy  printed  and  distributed  extracts  from 
the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army.    In  1825,  M.  Alexandre  Blacque 
established  the  '  Spectateur  de  TOrient'     Under  the  title  of  the 
*  Courrier  de  Smyme,^  this  journal  exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  events  which  distinguished  the  close  of  the  Greek 
insurrection  from  1825  to  1828.      The  author  of  *  Turkey,  its 
History  and  its  Progress,'  pays  an  odd  compliment  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  journal  when  he  says^  ^It  alone  defended,  against  the 
whole  European  press,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Porte,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow,  and  perhaps  to  the  assassi- 
nation, of  Capo  d^8tria&'     The  Sultan  Mahmoud  summoned 
M.  Blacque  to  Ccxistantinople,  in  1831,  to  set  up  the  *  Moniteur 
Ottoman'  in  French.     Next  year  appeared  the  Table  of  Events, 
or  *  Takvimi  Vakai,'  whieh  was  a  reprint  in  Turkish  of  the  official 
part  of  the  '  Moniteur  Ottoman.'     M.  Blacque  died  suddenly  at 
Malta,  in  1836,  while  on  a  voyage  to  France,  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors on  the  journal  died  with  equal  suddenness  within  two 
years  and  a  half.     *  PubUc  opinion  suspected  a  poUtical  reason.' 
After  a  few  years,  the  place  of  the  journal  was  taken  by  the 
*Djeridei  Havadiss,'  and  the  'Takvimi  Vaka'i'  remained  the  sole 
official  paper.  When  M.  Blacque  gave  up  the  'Courrier  de  Smyrne* 
to  M.  Bousquet  Deschamps,  it  changed  its  title  from  Courrier  to 
Journal ;  and  the  City  of  Smyrna,  which  was  the  first  to  possess 
a  journal,  soon  boasted  of  five.     M.  Bargigli,  Consul-General  of 
Tuscany,  founded,  in  1838,  the  *Echo  de  TOrient'    M.  Edwards, 
some  time  afterwards,  published  the  '  Impartiel,'  first  in  English, 
and  afterwards  in  French ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
journals  published   in  French  which   has  held   its  ground  in 
Smyrna,  where  two  journals  are  published  in  Greek,  one  in 
Armenian,  and  one  in  Hebrew.     Thirteen  journals  are  published 
in  Constantinople,  most  of  which,  especially  those   discussing 
politics,  receive  an  annual  subvention  of  thirty  thousand  piastres 
a  piece.    Four  of  these  journals  appear  in  French,  four  in  Italian, 
two  in  Turkish,  one  in  Greek,  one  in  Armenian,  and  one  in 
Bulgarian.     Thirty-two  or  thirty-three  journals  appear  in  all  in 
the  Turidsh  empire ;  some  of  them  at  Belgrade,  Beyrout,  Alex- 
andria ;  and  a  few  of  them  in  Turkish,  but  most  of  them  in 
French.     No  one  can  fail  to  find  matter  for  reflection  in  this 
history  of  the  brief  existence  of  the  Turkish  press.     There  are 
two  journals  published  in  Turkish  and  four  in  French  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  no  journal  appears  in  English.     A  journal  con- 
tributing to  an  assassination;  three  editors  suspected  of  dying 
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for  political  reasons;  and  many  more  journals  published  in 
foreign  languages,  especially  in  French,  than  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  are  facts  in  which  men  of  reflection  and  experience 
will  find  revelations.  The  absence  of  an  English  journal  is  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  be  favourable  to  English  interests ; 
and  politeness  to  our  Allies  does  not  require  us  to  forget  the 
historical  fact,  that  visions  of  Oriental  conquests  have  kindled  as 
many  imaginations  in  Paris  as  ever  they  can  inflame  in  St 
Petersburg. 

Professor  Creasy's  volume  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  foregoing.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  omitting  it  altogether,  or  of  contenting  ourselves 
with  a  very  scanty  notice.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  we  prefer 
the  latter.  The  volume,  which  we  have  read  through,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  historical  compositions  which  has  ever  fallen 
in  our  way.  In  style  it  is  easy,  flowing,  transparent,  and  suffi- 
ciently stately  for  the  purposes  of  history ;  while  the  research 
indicated  is  so  wide  and  diversified  as  to  embrace  the  large 
ran^e  of  topics  which  such  a  narrative  should  include.  The 
work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  the  second  is  promised 
early  this  year.  It  is  mainly  founded  on  Von  Hammer's  *  His- 
tory of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  which  was  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  labour,  and  has  done  more  for  Turkish  history  than  the 
productions  of  all  other  scholars.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  Professor  Creasy's  work  is  a  mere  abridgment 
Nothing  can  well  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  an  independent 
history,  for  which  the  prior  labours  of  Von  Hammer  have  sup- 
plied the  larger  portion  of  materials.  Information  has  been 
sought  in  various  other  directions,  and  the  whole  has  been  con- 
densed into  a  continuous  narrative,  which  has  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  historical  writing. 

In  1841,  Professor  Creasy  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Turkish  history  in  University  College,  London,  and  the  researches 
to  which  he  was  then  led  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  work. 
Little,  if  any  portion  of  his  Lectures  is  retained  in  its  original 
form.  The  materials  have  been  recast, — the  authorities  re-exa- 
mined,— and  various  points  of  historical  interest,  which  were 
Erobably  omitted  altogether,  or  only  glanced  at  in  his  Lectures, 
ave  been  subjected  to  a  searching  and  thorough  scrutiny.  Pro- 
fessor Creasy's  history  does  not  dt^  n-ith  the  Turks  at  large,  but 
with  that  branch  of  them  which  bears  the  name  of  Ottoman,  and 
which  first  appears  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  W  e  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  cordial  recom- 
mendation of  the  history,— of  the  style  of  which  the  following 
brief  extract,  relating  to  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
was  slain  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  II.,  is  but  a  fair  specimen. 
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*  The  chief  hero  of  the  defence  was  Constantine  himself.  He  knew 
that  his  hour  was  come,  and  prepared  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  dutj, 
with  the  earnest  pietj  of  a  true  Christian  and  the  calm  courage  of  a 
brave  soldier.  On  the  night  before  the  assault  he  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
great  palace,  and  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  halls  where  his  pre- 
decessors had  reigned  for  so  many  centuries,  but  which  neither  he  nor 
any  prince  sprung  from  his  race  was  ever  to  see  again.  When  he  had 
passed  forth  from  his  palace  to  take  his  station  at  the  great  breach, 
and  there  await  his  martyrdom,  all  thoughts  of  earthly  grandeur  were 
forgotten ;  and  turning  to  those  around  him,  many  of  whom  had  been 
his  companions  from  youth,  Constantine  asked  of  them,  as  fellow- 
Christians,  their  forgiveness  for  any  offence  that  he  had  ever  committed 
towards  them.  Amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  all  who  beheld  him,  the 
last  of  the  Caesars  then  went  forth  to  die.' 


Aet.  II. — Itepart  of  the  Royal  Comnmsion  of  Inquiry  into  the  London 
Corporation,     1844. 

2.  Reportof  the  Shipping  Dues*  Commissioners.    1854.    Parliamentary 

Paper. 

3.  Calver  on  the  Improvement  of  Tidal  Rive7's,  8vo.  pp.101.   London: 

John  Weale. 

4.  Mr.  Sumfi's  Memorial  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  State  of  the  Tidal 

Harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom,     *  Shields  Gazette,'  August 
11,  1854. 

5.  The   Coal  Mines,      By  J.   Mather.      8vo.     pp.  102.      London: 

Longman  &  Co.     1853. 

In  our  number  for  June  la.st  year  we  offered  some  observations 
on  the  necessity  for  making  so  prime  and  universal  a  necessary 
of  life  as  fuel  free,  and  consequently  cheap,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  people  are 
made  unnecessarily  dear.  Both  in  a  sanitary  and  economical 
point  of  view  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest ;  and  as  some 
important  steps  have  been  recently  taken  by  government,  we 
again  solicit  attention  to  the  topic.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
as  before  to  the  coal  trade  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

The  spirit  aroused  by  the  first  Reform  Bill  is  approaching  its 
natural  ffoal  of  entire  freedom  of  trade.  The  present  government 
is  well  disposed  to  aid  its  development.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  the  day 
might  soon  arrive  when  the  Custom-house  of  England  would 
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be  to  let.  Among  other  reoent  indications  of  this  enlightened 
policy,  royal  commissions  have  appeared  on  the  Tyne  and  the 
Thames,  and  have  recommended  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
charter  laws  and  taxes  of  the  old  corporations — ^those  *  local 
dues'  or  *  petty  customs/  in  especial,  which  increase  the  price  of 
coal.  In  order  to  carry  their  enterprise  against  these  formidable 
old  corrupt  corporations  to  a  successful  issue,  the  government  will 
require  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore we  think  the  time  appropriate  for  again  addressing  our 
readers  on  the  subject 

The  local  dues  or  petty  customs  which  hamper  the  trade  of 
most  of  our  ports  have  just  been  condemned  by  a  royal  com- 
mission appointed  to  visit  the  various  ports  and  harbours,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  their  operation ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  were  the  public  feeling,  which  during  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  will  be  aroused  to  sweep  away  the  '  jxjtty' 
customs,  directed  also  against  all  duties  on  the  prime  necessaries 
and  innocent  re(iuirements  of  life,  the  gigantic  absurdity  of  our 
Custom-house  establishment  would  cease  to  overshadow  our  trade. 
Free  trade  and  custom-houses  aie  directly  antagonistic ;  and 
in  the  present  temper  of  tlie  nation  we  believe  it  would  not 
require  one-tenth  of  the  effort  which  abolished  the  com  laws  to 
strike  oflF  the  intolerable  and  costly  shackles  with  which  our  pre- 
sent Custom-house  cripples  our  commerce.  That  there  would  bo 
diflBculties  of  detail  we  are  well  aware,  but  none  which  a  resoluto 
government  might  not  easily  overcome. 

From  a  parliamentary  paper,  dated  February  3,  1 854,  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Hutt,  the  member  for  Gateshead — to  whom  the  com- 
mercial interests  owe  so  much — we  learn  that  the  total  amount 
of  local  or  municipal  dues  collected  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  on 
coals  and  coke  exported  was  «r20,207  16s.  in  the  year  1851,  and 
•P19,720  8s.  8il.  in  the  year  1852 ;  and  that  the  London  corpo- 
ration dues  on  coal  amounted  in  1851  to  i^'l  68,421  7a  7d.,  and 
in  1852  to  X^l  65,543  10s.  5d  On  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames  we 
have,  according  to  this  parliamentaiy  paper,  about  i?  180,000 
of  local  taxation  on  the  artide  of  coals  alone  used  in  the 
metropolis.! 

In  1851  there  were  importeil  into  London  3,246,287  tons  of 
sea-borne  coal,  on  which  the  gross  duties  (at  13d.  per  ton) 
amounted  to  jPl 75,840  lOs.  lid.,  and  tlie  net  duties,  after 
allowing  drawback  and  cost  of  collecting,  were  i.^1 65,461  la  3d. 
The  quantity  imported  landwise  the  same  year  was  224,339  tons, 
giving  a  duty  of  abov4»  1^12,000.  But  this  is  not  all.  '  There 
are  also,'  says  Mr.  A.  Brown,  the  chamberlain,  '  certain  tonnage 
does  payable  at  the  Costctn-houae  on  vessels  laden  with  coals 
arriving  in  the  port  of  London,  but  I  have  no  means  of  asc^tain- 
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ing  them  separa^y  from  tbe  amonnt  paid  on  vessels  laden  with 
oth^  articles.' — {Parliamentary  Fnp&r,  No.  29,  1852.) 

Tbe  13d.  arton  is  tbe  gross  total  of  all  the  London  corporation 
dues.  One  of  these  is  a  4d.  due,  respecting  which  we  find  (in 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  28,  1852) — 

AnniLal  produce  (gross)  at  4d  a- ton,  1851 £54,104  15     S 

Salaries,  being  cost  of  collection 215  10    0 

Drswl>aek  on  ooaSs  exported 8,0J9  17     8 

Retiring  aUowanoes  paid  to  deputy  seacoal  meters,  on  tie 

abolUum  of  ikeir  9ffiee$  {!) 7,607     6  10 

Charge  made  in  aid  of  city  improvements,  upon  which  the 
sum  of  £55,000  has  been  raised — ^that  is,  the  4d.  due 
mortgaged  to  that  amount — ^for  making  New  Cannon- 
street  ud  other  improvements 30,000    0    0 

*The  above  duty  being  the  property  of  the  corporation  of 
London,  the  balance  (jf35,000)  is  (after  paying  the  above 
^20,000)  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the  corporation,  and 
applied  in  aid  of  municipal  government,  administration  of  justice, 
prisons,  magistracy,  police,  and  other  purposes,  in  respect  of  which 
tiie  funds  of  the  corporation  are  chargeabia  A.  Bbowk,  Chamber- 
lain.'— ^That  is  to  say,  not  content  with  the  -£?70,000  per  annum 
of  profit  which  the  corporation  absorbs  from  the  coal  tax,  they — 
the  cUy  authorities — have  here  taken  l?3o,000  more  to  them- 
selves, and  given  jP20,000  to  Cannon-street,  leaving  the  coal- 
consumii^  people  of  the  whole  metropolis  to  pay  it ! 

Then  there  is  the  8d.  per  ton,  amounting  to  ^108,000  and 
upwards^  and  the  Id.  per  ton,  which  goes  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  which  in  1851  came  to  ^13,654  13&  4d. 

The  dues,  of  oourse,  are  deeply  '  dipped ;'  the  corporations  both 
of  Newcastle  and  London  having,  like  other  spendthrifts  of  an 
easy  and  ill-gotten  income,  been  always  in  advance  of  their 
account,  and  having  taken  especial  care,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
danger  threatening  to  their  monopoly  from  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  reform  which  was  abroad,  to  mortgage  their  income  heavily, 
and  invest  the  money  in  borough  property. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  as  both  of  these  corporations, 
in  proportion  to  their  real  wsmts,  are  enormously  wealthy,*  they 
will  be  compelled  to  give  back,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Thames,  at  le«ist  those  sums  for 
which  the  river  dues  have  been  of  late  years  mortgaged. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marylebone,  in  their  memorial  against  the 
coal  dues  of  London,  show  that  there  is  no  charge  on  the  4d.  duty 

♦  What  the  real  wealth  of  either  of  the  corporations  is,  remains,  we  believe, 
unknown.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  the  rent-roll  of  the  Isewcastle  property  has 
never  yet  been  produced. 
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to  prevent  its  immediate  repeal — the  retiring  allowance  (which 
will  vanish)  and  other  charges  being  transferred  to  the  other 
duties.  On  the  8d.  and  Id.  duties  there  is  a  charge  of  jP9o6,839, 
which  might  be  paid  by  the  year  1859,  and  they  petition  that 
the  duties  should  then  cease. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  duties  should  cease  immediately, 
and  that  the  borough  fund  of  London  city  should  be  charged 
with  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  It  is  quite  scandalous  that  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  the  city  rulers  should  continue  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  fuel  of  all  the  working-men  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  for  the  corporation  to  be  preaching  free-trade  and  cherishing 
these  protective  duties  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

These  direct  local  taxes  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  imnecessary  burdens  on  coaL  There  are,  as  we  before  said, 
the  unnecessary  waste  of  life  in  the  coal  mines ;  the  burdens 
arising  from  *  wayleaves ;'  the  oppressive  l>allast  system  of  New- 
castle, as  well  as  its  direct  borough  tax  on  coal ;  the  destruction 
of  property  caused  by  the'  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
want  of  docks,  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  ships  and  seamen 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  for  want  of  proper  engineering  works 
(all  of  which  the  river  dues,  properly  expended  on  the  river, 
would  have  paid  for  long  ere  this) ;  the  infamous  extortions  oif 
'  Trinity  dues'  and  '  passing  tolls ;'  and  finally,  after  the  London 
corporation  taxes,*  the  system  of  the  coal  merchants  and  factors, 
which  greatly  increases  the  price  of  fuel  to  the  Londoner,  and 
which,  were  the  trade  quite  free,  would  speedily  be  broken  up. 

Let  us  draw  the  reader  s  attention  briefly  to  some  of  these  topics. 

Mr.  James  Mathers  admirable  little  workf  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  coal 
mining  and  miners,  and  we  urge  every  one  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  this  interesting  class  of  men  to  peruse  it  Mr.  Mather 
has,  among  many  other  benevolent  efforts  for  which  he  is  well 
known  in  the  north,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  best  methods 
of  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  coal  miner.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Gumey  in  his  beautiful  and  valuable  application  of  the 
steam-jet  to  the  ventilation  of  mines.  Ue  shows  that  of  the 
160,000  individuals  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  about  1000  fall 
victims  every  year  to  accidents  and  explosions.  He  enters  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  this  destruction  of  life  ;  and  in  his 
chapters  on    Inspection,   Ventilation,   Safety-lamps,   Coroners' 

*  A  writer  in  '  Fmser*s  Magazine'  sajs,  '  The  gro5S  amount  received  into 
the  civic  chamber  or  trcasurr  in  1S52  may  be  stated  in  nmnd  numbers  at 
£550,000/  of  which  he  jpves  iiUO.OOO  as  tte  coal  duty,  £2^,000  as  the  river 
dues,  and  £i7,000  as  th«  *  iiridge  House  estates.' 

t  The  Coal  Mines,  their  Dangers,  and  Means  of  Safet  j.  8to.  pp.  10  J.  Long* 
man  &  Co.     1S53. 
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Inquests,  and  Education  for  the  mines,  points  out  what  seems  to 
him  the  best  plan  of  obviating  it 

His  explanation  of  the  steam-jet  is  very  clear,  and  the  won- 
derful effects  of  this  new  plan  of  ventilating  mines  are  strikinglv 
shown  in  many  instancea  The  mine  of  St  Hilda's  at  South 
Shields,  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  was  so  full  of  explosive  gas 
'  that  no  naked  light  was  allowed  to  approach  the  shaft/  and 
after  lying  waste  till  the  following  May,  it  was  completely  cleared 
of  gas  by  the  steam-jet  Strong  controversies  have  taken  place 
in  the  north  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  furnace  and  steam- 
jet  modes  of  ventilation,  and  much  evidence  on  both  sides  has 
been  given  both  in  the  mining  districts  and  before  parliamentary 
committees.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  working-men 
of  Seaton  Delaval  colliery  near  Newcastle,  where  both  plans  have 
been  well  tried,  prefer  the  steam-jet ;  that  the  system  has  been 
*  in  effective  working  for  four  years  /  and  that  in  the  pit  of  St 
Hilda's  just  named,  a  distinguished  opponent  of  the  steam-jet 

Elan  of  ventilation  used  it  successfully  for  clearing  his  own  cel- 
ery of  fire-damp,  to  which  of  course  no  furnace  ventilation  was 
applicabla  * 

The  reader  is  aware  that  *  furnace  ventilation'  is  effected  by 
placing  a  large  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit-shaft,  the  current 
caused  by  the  heated  air  ascending  the  '  upcast'  shaft,  and  by  the 
cool  air  drawn  throug  \  the  mine  from  another  shaft  (the  '  down- 
cast') to  feed  the  fire  and  in  its  turn  to  ascend,  constituting  the 
ventilation  by  means  of  a  fire,  or  'furnace  ventilator.'  The 
current  created  by  this  method  has  reached  seventeen  miles  an 
hour.  '  The  steam-jet  ventilation,'  to  use  Mr.  Mather's  words, 
'is  by  high-pressure  steam  at  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of 
sound,  projected  against  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  the  shaft. 
It  has  produced  in  the  upcast  of  one  mine  a  rate  of  twenty-three 
miles  an  hour.' 

We  well  recollect  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  six  years  ago, 
we  heard  of  this  splendid  discovery  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
steam-jet,  and  how  much  we  rejoiced  in  this  characteristic  bene- 
volent triumph  for  one  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Gumey. 
Mr.  Mather  seems  to  have  caught  at  it  with  all  the  philanthropic 
ardour  of  his  nature,  and  to  have,  from  the  first  moment,  devoted 
himself  to  aid  the  discoverer  in  carrying  his  scientific  prin- 
ciple into  practical  effect  We  believe  the  steam-jet  will  by  and 
by  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  sanitary  agent,  not  only  in  mines, 
but  in  freeing  our  old  cesspools  and  sewers  (where  these  are 
suffered  to  exist)  of  the  foul  gases  which  they  generate,  and 
which  are  the  grand  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  towns. 
The  case  of  the  St  Hilda  pit,  in  1852— a  pit  which  had  a  few 
years  before  exploded  and  killed  above  fifty  men  and  boys,  many 
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of  wbose  dead  bodies  we  saw  brought  to  the  bank  amid  shrieking 
women  and  sobbing  men,  a  scene  of  iinq)eakable  anguish  ; — the 
^ase  of  this  pit  in  December,  1852,  is  so  fllustrative  of  the  value 
of  the  steam-jet,  and  of  tlie  dangers  and  losses  which  tend  to 
enhance  the  price  of  fuel,  that  it  will  be  well  to  notice  it  further. 

*  Upon  the  31st  December,  1852,'  sa^'s  Mr.  Mather,  *as  a  man  was 
carrying  a  shovel  of  burning  coals,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  shaft, 
the  gas  from  the  pit  caught  fire  at  the  burning  coals,  and  in  a  ma^s  of 
flasne  darted  into  the  shaft,  forming  a  blazing  area  of  upwards  of  ninety- 
eight  feet.  It  thus  biased  for  four  hours,  darting  into  the  atmosphero 
in  flames,  sometimes  forty  feet  high,  burning  down  all  within  reach.  Had 
it  descended  into  the  mine  and  exploded  the  fourteen  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  it  would  have  shook  a  portion  of  Sooth  Shields  as  with  an 
earthquake.  Fortunately,  no  atmospheric  air  had  descended  into  the 
workings  to  form  one  of  the  most  tremendous  explosive  mixtures  in 
the  world. ' 

The  awful  effect  of  the  late  ex^osion  at  Gateshead,  which  has 
killed  between  fifty  and  sixty  people,  wounded  five  hundred,  and 
destroyed  in  one  way  and  another  property  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  fPlillion  sterling,  would  have  been  greatly  exceeded  by  the  results 
of  such  an  explosion  as  might  easily  have  occurred  in  St  Hilda's  pit. 
Besides  the  town  of  South  Shields,  which  would  have  been  fired 
as  well  as  shattered,  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  usually  amounting 
about  New  Year's-day  to  1000  or  1200  vessels,  sometimes  far 
more,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  in  flames.  North 
Shields  might  also  have  been  set  fire  to ;  and  if  there  was  a 
time,  as  we  know  there  was  at  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  fire, 
when  despair  almost  quenched  hope,  we  may  be  well  osHured, 
that  in  such  a  conflagration  as  must  have  occurred  in  the  crowded 
harbour  of  Shields,  had  St  Hildas  pit  then  exploiied,  the  bravest 
hearts  would  have  quailed,  and  the  most  detennined  efforts  have 
been  overcome  by  so  universal  a  conflagration  as  would  have  been 
kindled. 

We  remember  distinctl?  that  at  the  close  of  December,  1852, 
the  atmosphere  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  close,  'muggy'  state, 
the  barometer  having  been  for  some  days  very  low,*  and  that 
our  reflection  was, — standing  as  the  whole  population  of  this 
district  does  on  a  vast  honeycomb  of  coal  filled  with  exiJorive 
gases,  which  only  require  the  quiet  fall  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 

•  'At  Backworth  pit,  NorthaiBberbad/  wn  Mr.  Mstbcr.  'wheu  the  hmro- 
meter  fulls  to  i9  inches  tbe  W^/A^  kihsm  jfruoi  tlie  ooai;  snd  ou  it5  rite  «g»iu 
to  30,  if  huHicieutlv  rapid,  the  ens  hi&2»ci>  as  it  retoma  hock  into  the  crevicct  and 
pore».  S<)  early  as  \b'22,  at  AValker  Colliery,  ^heu  harcimeters  and  thenno- 
neters  ^ere  uot  rouefa  u^ed  in  the  mines,  the  men  and  boys,  when  ealled  in  the 
Baruing,  mouki  exnaune  tlie  ststc  of  the  we«tlier,  and  if  the  miiid  waa  at  S.E., 
viUi  tbrcaU  of  ruin,  iJkey  kmew  the  fit  mmid  U  /mil  uf  pma^  amd  wnt  io  ired 
dffaim*     Going  iu  and  out  between  life  and  deatb,  tbis ! 
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the  barometer  ia  order  that  ihey  may  issue  from  their  midtitudi- 
nous  cells,  rush  to  the  sur&oe  of  almost  every  pit  mouth,  and 
explode  at  aoy  casual  flame,  laying  \va8te  the  whole  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  old  father  Tyne, — ^e  natural  reflection  on  this 
view  of  the  subject  was — ^how,  moment  by  moment,  and  on  every 
side,  are  we  in  the  merdful  lumds  of  God ; — ^how  true  it  is  in 
every  sense,  that  by  Him  'we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being !' 

Here,  as  the  year  is  closing,  is  a  vast  population  busy  with  its 
festivities,  or  winding  up  its  yearly  toils,  anticipating  no  evil, 
least  of  all  dreaming  of  Uie  volcano  beneath  its  feet ;  meantime 
the  barometer  £bl11s  a  little,  the  invisible  deadly  gases  rise,  spread 
invisibly,  and  touching  the  fire  that  passes  at  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance, the  whole  breath  and  throat  of  the  subt^ranean  monster 
shoots  into  flama  One  himdred  feet  broad,  forty  feet  high 
shoots  forth  liiis  terrible  tongue  of  fire,  and  there  it  burns,  un- 
quoiched,  unquenchable,  for  four  hours  ! 

How  dreadful  both  to  the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants must  this  phenomenon  beive  been  !  The  ignorant  vaguely 
shaping  unknown  and  hitherto  unimagined  dangers ;  the  more 
experienced  and  philosophical  alarmed  lest  the  common  air 
might  find  its  way  in  quantity  among  the  gases  which  filled  all 
these  subterranean  chambers  of  deaths  and  explode  with  an 
earthquake  s  force  1  For  some  hours  the  fate  of  Lisbon  or  Cala- 
bria most  have  seemed  suspended  over  the  awe-stricken  inhabi- 
tants of  Soutli  Shields. 

No  furnace  of  course  could  here  be  lighted  for  ventilation  ;  the 
danger  was  lest  this  huge  fumaoe  might  draw  such  supplies  of 
fresh  air  into  the  pit  as  to  form  a  vast  explosive  mixture.  '  The 
enemy  was  in  possession.  Nothing  but  the  jets  in  this  grave 
dilemma  could  save  the  mine,'  says  Mr.  Mather.  On  the  14th 
May  the  jets  were  erected ;  on  the  21st  the  mine  was  clear. 
'  This  valuable  property,'  continues  the  author,  *  has  thus  been 
{daced  under  command  and  in  safety  by  the  steam-jet,  when  no 
other  power  oould  be  brought  to  bear.' 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  contenting  ourselves  with  saying  that 
better  ventilation,  greater  care,  a  more  perfect  and  general  educa-. 
tion  of  the  mining  population  are  the  means  recommended  for 
lessening  the  dangers  of  the  collieries,  and  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  than  at  present ;  that  these  are  now  seen  by  the 
mining  population  themselves  to  be  necessary ;  that  they  have 
appealed,  so  far,  successfully  to  Parliament,  and  that  all  classes, 
fift>m  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  greatest  coal  owner  near 
the  Tyne,  to  the  meanest  pit  lad,  are  bent  on  the  necessary 
reforms. 

Injudicious  speculations,  wrong  sites,  dangers  from  water,  dan- 
gers from  fire,  all  these  are  now  in  number  much  lessened; 
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modem  geological  science  has  enabled  the  miners  to  sink  their 
shafts  with  great  precision,  while  modem  mechanical  science  has 
cheapened  locomotion  and  enabled  them  to  deliver  enormous 
quantities  of  water  from  great  deptha  Thus  then  to  come  back 
to  our  economical  argument,  we  must  look  to  modem  science, 
and  to  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  expense  of 
raising  coal.*  *  State  care  and  better  knowledge,'  these  are  Mr. 
Mather's  recommendations. 

Having  got  the  fuel  to  the  pit  mouth,  immediately  various 
exactions  seize  upon  it  The  land  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  great  proprietors,  who  are  also  the  owners  of  the  collieries, 
heavy  monopolist  charges  are  made  for  leave  to  the  lessees  to 
carry  their  coal  to  the  places  of  shipment  on  the  river  Tyne, 
The  *  tram-roads,'  formerly  wooden,  now  iron  single  lines  of  rail- 
way, passing  to  the  river  from  the  pit,  pay,  under  the  quaint  old 
feudal  names  of  *  wayleave,'  *  double  damage,'  *  tentale,'  &c., 
excessive  tolls  for  the  privilege.  Free  parUamentary  lines  of 
railway  through  the  great  coal-fields  are  the  cure  for  this 
evil;  and  a  vigorous  effort,  m  the  session  of  Parliament  for 
1852-3,  to  procure  such  a  railway  through  the  great  northern 
fields  of  steam  coal  to  the  deep  water  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  though  unsuccessful  with  regard  to  the  proposed  rail- 
way, because  arrayed  against  the  whole  monopolist  system,  from 
the  duke  to  the  '  freeman,'  which  exists  in  and  round  Newcastle, 
had  the  effect  of  so  completely  opening  the  eyes  of  Parliament  to 
the  injustice  of  the  *  way  leave  system,'  that  no  future  railway 
will  be  permitted  to  be  burdened  with  this  impost  Meantime 
the  wayleave  tax  remains  to  raise  the  price  of  coals  on  the  Tyne, 
and  as  speedily  as  may  be,  it  should  be  abolished.  One  great 
landowner  alone  on  the  Tyne  levies  a  tax  of  jP  10,000  a  year  on 
coals  in  Way  leaves.  The  main  objection  to  the  sjrsti^m,  however, 
is  that  it  excludes  large  coal  fields  from  the  market,  and  com- 
bines with  the  other  monopolies  of  Tyne  side. 

Next  come  the  dangers  and  the  dues  of  the  river  Tyne,  both 
of  them  resulting  from  the  rapacity  and  carelessness  of  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle. 

The  dues  may  soon  be  dismissed.  Since  the  nineteenth  century 
commenced,  the  town,  the  corporation — that  is,  the  house  land- 
lords of  Newcastle — have  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
on  the  Tyne  at  least  A  MILLION  OF  POUNDS  STERUNG,  which  has 

*  A  proper  staff  of  inspectors  with  libeml  salaries ;  an  examining  board, 
which  should  also  be  a  board  of  appeal  in  cases  where  the  government  inspector's 
adricc  was  rejected  hy  a  local  newer — some  such  oreauixation  as  this  seems 
required  to  secure  the  proper  inspection  of  collieries.  ITie  expense  is,  of  course, 
alwajs  the  objection.  Suppose  the  examining  board  cost  £4000 ;  six  inspectors, 
£6000 ;  twelve  sub-inspectors,  £2400;  and  that  500  lires  were  saved— as  it  is 
beiicvrd  they  would,  bj  proper  care — this  »t  £25  a  man  would  '  paj.' 
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been  either  wasted  or  used  to  pay  the  rates  of  these  landlords, 
or  abstracted  from  the  *  soil'  of  the  Tyne,  or  applied  to  build  up 
and  aggrandize  Newcastle  town ;  while  the  river,  from  whose 
ships  the  dues  were  taken,  under  pretence  of  '  conserving '  and 
improving  its  navigation,  is,  like  the  Thames,  warse  than  when 
the  century  began.*  There  are  no  docks  on  the  Tyne,  which 
these  dues  might  long  ere  this  have  built; — no  docks,  but 
abundance  of  dangerous  sands  in  the  river ;  no  piers  to  shut  out 
the  stormy  billows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  though  half  the 
sum  which  the  corporation  has  received  during  the  last  fifty 
years  would  have  btiilt  them : — no  piers  to  shelter  the  42,000 
arrivals  and  sailings  of  the  Tyne,  but  there  still  are  those  deadly 
reefs,  the  *  Black  Middens,'  and  the  *  Herd  Sand,'  with  their 
manifold  wrecks  and  perishing  seamen  annually,  as  the  winter 
storms  come  round.  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  tragedies  which 
have  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne ; — the  gallant  ships 
wrecked, — ^the  gallant  lives  lost,— all,  or  almost  all  of  which 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers,  have  been  saved,  had 
the  corporation  of  Newcastle  been  true  to  iheir  trust  on  the  river. 
Thirty-six  ships  were  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne 
during  the  first  week  of  January,  1854 ;  diuring  one  storm  alone 
thirty-six  ships !  Multitudes  of  lives  have  been  engulphed  in 
the  deadly  breakers  which  stretch  in  every  storm  across  the 
mouth  of  this  great  port, — appalling  annual  tragedies !  enacted 
before  the  eyes  of  thousands  congregated  on  the  clifi^,  wives,  chil- 
dren, friends,  who  have  watched  with  quailing  hearts  the  gallant 
vessel  near  the  deadly  reef,  seen  the  fatal  shock,  and  beheld  the 
crew  perish  !  Ah  !  the  wild  farewells  waved  by  the  doomed  sea- 
men, struggling  among  the  breakers,  which  these  clififs  and  shores 
have  seen !  The  wife,  through  streaming  tears,  has  seen  the 
manly  arm — sole  stay,  protection,  and  hope  of  herself  and  her 
children — wave  to  her,  steadily,  mournfully,  a  last  adieu  of  love 
and  anguish ;  and  as  she  raised  her  listening  head  from  the  vain, 
agonized  eflfort  to  catch  his  voice, — oh,  horror !  there  his  body 
was  hanging  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  shrouds  !  All  that  the  eye  can 
behold  of  the  tragic  and  the  terrible ;  all  that  the  human  heart 
can  suffer  of  horror  and  anguish,  has  been  seen  and  suffered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  And  but  for  the  avarice  of  this  corpo- 
ration, the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  these  landlords  of  New- 
castle, these  heartrending  spectacles  might  have  been  replaced 
by  vast  protecting  arms  of  stone  to  shelter  the  flying  vessel  and 
enable  her  to  deliver  her  crew  into  the  warm  embraces  of  their 
friends !  Oh  !  who  can  feel  anything  but  fierce  indignation 
and  bitter  scorn  for  these  selfish  and  cruel  men.     Yes !  the  grand 

•  Mr.  S.  Leach,  engineer  of  the  Thames,  declared  before  the  royal  com- 
mission that  it  was  worse ;  the  Admiralty  know  well  that  the  Tyne  is  worse. 
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markets  and  quays  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  are  buiH  upon  the 
bodies  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  seamen  of  the  Tyne ; 
for  had  the  shipping  dues  which  have  built  them  been  expended 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  shipping,  millions  of  pro- 
perty, himdreds  of  lives  would  have  been  saved,  which  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  alone  have  perished. 

While  this  million  of  money  has  thus  been  taken  from  the 
river  and  applied  by  the  landlords  of  Newcastle  to  build  their 
public  edifices  and  relieve  their  municipal  rates,  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  as  has  been  proved  before  several  Admiralty  com- 
missions during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  growing  worse. 
The  corporation  of  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  like  that  of  Londcm 
on  the  Thames^  were  the  conservators  or  public  trustees  of  the 
navigation ;  but  the  object  of  both  has  been,  without  much  regard 
to  their  trust,  to  secure  to  themsdves  individually  as  much  of  the 
public  revenues  as  possible. 

The  property  along  the  shores  of  the  river  has  been  em* 
banked,  to  the  injury  of  the  general  navigation ;  and,  above 
all,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
navigation — that,  viz.,  of  the  harbour  and  deep  water  near  the 
sea.  Every  year,  as  the  ^e  of  our  ships  is  increasing,^  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  deep  water  of  our  bars  and  har- 
bours becomes  greats,  yet  every  year  the  old  conservators  are 
banking  out  the  tidal  water  which  can  alcxie  preserve  the  depth 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  our  navigable  rivers,  and  scour  down  the 
bars.  The  land  so  embanked  from  the  tidal  bed — which  reallj 
belongs  to  the  puhbc,  and  is  under  the  protection,' first  of  the 
Crown  as  chief  custodier  of  all  navigable  rivers,  then  of  the 
Admiralty  as  agent  for  the  Crown,  and  finally  of  the  oonservaton 
as  local  trustees  or  agents  for  the  public — these  valuable  fore- 
shores have  been  seized  by  the  corporation  or  their  friends,  and 
ccmverted  into  landed  estates  for  themselves. 


*  The  aTcnge  toimage  of  British  ship^  entefed  inwards  in  foresgpi  sod  <wUtiUj 
trades  waa  in — 

1814 145  tons.  1S42 173  tons. 

1825 149    „  1S53 247    , 

1934 155    „ 

The  aversffe  ionnaf^  of  British  ships  emploTcti  in  ail  trades,  steamers  and 
sailiuf?  together  (except  river  steamers),  was  in — 

1849 170  tons.    I      1S53 ^)5  tons. 

1831 185     „       I 

The  ships  rc^;istered  in  the  Port  of  Shields  are,  in  1854,  above  1100  ia 
number,  containing  257,712  tons,  avera^ng  therefore  235  tons  each, — about 
three  millions  of  shipping  property  registered  in  Shields  alone,  the  average 
size  of  the  ships  increasing  every  year.  But  the  number  of  large  vesseb — those 
above  5G0  tons — which  can  meeer  irark  the  n^per  pttH  of  ike  Tftte,  is  increasing 
rapidly ;  and  soon  there  will  be  20,000  arrivals  and  sailings  of  vesaelsi  whkn 
can  never  pass  above  the  deq»  water  of  fihieldy 
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The  corp<Nnbti0ii  of  London,  indeed,  declare  that  they  now 
keep  sacred  the  reTenues  derived  from  the  river-side  properlTy 
and  apply  it  to  the  improyement  of  the  river — a  very  questionable 
statement  even  at  the  present  day ;  while  every  one  who  knows 
that  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  the  intention  of  government 
was  to  preserve  a  noble  quay  from  Westminster  to  Wapping, 
and  that  the  whole  site  has  been  long  since  filched  from  the  river, 
must  be  aware  that  the  corporation  of  London  has  not  always 
made  even  this  pretence  of  honesty. 

On  the  Wear,  too,  the  river  soil  and  foreshores  are  considered 
puUic  property ;  but  the  Newcastle  corporation  is  still  unUush- 
ingly  claiming  for  itself  and  its  supporters  these  river-side  estates;, 
which  could  only  have  been  embanked  &om  the  river  by  the 
authority  they  possessed  as  conservators  or  trustees  for  the  public 
under  the  Admiralty  and  the  Crown. 

A  royal  commission  to  investigate  this  shameful  business  in 
the  Tyne,  with  an  admiral  at  its  head,  wiU  meet,  perhaps  before' 
these  words  see  the  light ;  and  every  friend  of  free  trade  and  foe 
c^  sucdi  puUic  depredations  must  hope  that  this  royal  commission 
will,  at  lasty  vindicate  the  ancient  title  of  the  Crown,  as  chief 
trustee  for  the  public,  to  the  soil  and  foreshores  of  all  our  navi- 
gaUe  rivers.     With  our  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  ships 
increasing  in  size  in  a  correq>onding  ratio,  to  sacrifice  a  noble 
deep-water  harbour  like  that  of  Shields,  and  the  navigation  of  a 
great  river  like  the  Tyne,  to  a  set  of  incorporate  landlords,  will 
surely  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  government  or  the  House 
of  Commons,    The  Tyne  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  north ;  it  has 
more  arrivals  and  sailings  than  any  port  in  the  whole  world ;  its 
tonnage  is  half  as  much  as  that  of  all  Scotland,  greater  than  that 
of  all  Ireland ;  yet  with  a  million  of  money  thus  alienated  from 
the  ships  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  river  Tyne  has  no  docks ! 
During  these  fifty  years,  not  fifty  riiillings  have  been  spent  on 
the  harbour  of  Shields^  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  ships  lie 
on  which  that  million  of  money  has  been  levied,  and  beyond  which 
the  large  ships  never  pass.     Does  not  this  call  loudly  for  redress  ? 
Again,  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  ports  lying  within  thirty 
miles  of  each  other,  possess  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  three  great 
ports  of  Britain — London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  ;*  the  passing 
and  repassing  therefore  of  ships  along  the  iron-bound  eastern 
coast  is  enormously  great ;  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  wrecks 
of  the  United  ELin^dom  take  place  within  seventy  miles  of  coast, 

♦  '  The  united  outward-bound  soiling  tonnage  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the 
Tees,  amounted  to  9400  ships  more  than  there  were  from  London,  Liverpool^ 
and  Glasgow  together ;  but  that  the  tonnage  of  these  was  nearly  equaL'— ^ 
'  Pariiamentary  lietum,'  1853. 

See  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  James  Mather,  wherein  this  subject  is  ably 
haadkd,  Mareh»  1854. 
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of  which  the  Tyne  is  the  centre  ;  yet  the  corporation  of  New- 
castle, which  has  absorbed  from  the  ships  this  million  of  money, 
will  not  even  now  give  up  (till  she  is  compelled)  the  aP10,0(>0 
which  she  still  alienates  from  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  convert  the  Tyne  into  a  harbour  of  refuge ! 

Deputations  from  all  the  commimities  on  the  Tyne,  in  March, 
1854,  waited  on  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  government  towards  converting  the  Tyne  into  a  harbour  of 
refuge  ;  but  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
very  properly  refused  to  listen  to  the  application  until  these  local 
shipping  dues  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  use.  For  the 
Newcastle  corporation,  after  robbing  the  Tyne  of  a  million  of 
money  since  tlie  century  set  in,  and  continuing  to  rob  it  still  of 
^10,000  a-year,  to  go  sturdy  beggar-like  to  solicit  help  from  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  must  certainly  have  appeared  to  those  heads 
of  depai-tments  most  unparalleled  and  astoundmg  impudence ! 
It  is  very  clear  that  until  the  local  taxation  of  the  ships  is 
abolished,  Newcastle  will  never  receive  any  aid  from  the  national 
purse  for  this  truly  national  purpose  of  converting  the  Tyne  into 
a  harbour  of  refuge. 

Besides  this  heavy  direct  '  town'  due  on  coals,  and  the  tax 
inflicted  on  the  coal  trade  by  the  want  of  docks,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property  throuf>h  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  Tyne, 
ballast  dues  of  the  most  unjust  nature  have  been  and  are  inflicted 
on  the  shipping.  Were  the  ballast — the  delivery  of  which  is  a 
monopoly — removed  from  the  ships  in  '  hoppers,'  or  barges,  as  on 
the  Wear,  the  shipowner  would  not  be  subjected  to  above  half  of 
his  present  expense.  The  system  of  quaying  ofi*  the  shores  of  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  the  corporation  have  gained  large  river- 
side estates,  is  still  under  the  present  commissioners  carried  on. 
In  the  year  1850  the  conservancy  of  the  Tyne  was,  after  a 
struggle  which  cost  the  river  funds  between  i?20,000  and 
jP30,000,  transferred  to  a  commission ;  but  Newcastle  holds  a 
majority  in  this  commission,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
minority,  the  old  system  is  still  pursued 

The  commissioners  who  now  act  as  conservators  of  the  Tyne 
are  eighteen  in  number :  six  of  these,  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  injury  which  Newcastle  is  inflicting  on  the  national 
interests  by  banking  out  the  tidal  water,  have,  after  exhausting 
every  efibrt  at  the  local  board,  at  length  memorialized  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  arrest  this  disastrous  engineering. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  minority  state  that '  the  system  of  river 
management,  pursued  first  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  and 
since  1850  by  the  Tyne  commission,  the  constitution  of  ^bich 
body  practically  continues  to  the  corporation,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  same  individuals^  the  control  of  the  river/    And 
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they  conclude  by  ui^ging  on  the  Admiralty,  '  as  supreme  conser- 
vators on  behalf  of  &e  national  interests  at  stake/  the  propriety 
of  procuring  a  ^  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  ^e  facts  of  the 
case,  into  the  extent  which  the  interests  of  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle  and  other  landowners  are  at  variance  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  navigation,  into  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the 
commission  for  uie  improvement  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  better  representation  within  the  commission,  or  of  a  control 
by  a  central  authority  over  the  acts  of  the  commission,  on  behalf 
of  the  national  interests  which  are  imperilled  in  the  management 
of  so  important  a  navigation/ 

The  injiuy  inflicted  is  indeed  great,  and  unless  checked  tww, 
will  be  irremediable.  The  nation  at  large  will  have  reason  to 
thank  these  gentlemen,  should  their  appeal  result  in  its  deserved 
success.  So  far  they  have  been  successful ;  their  suggestion  for  a 
royal  commission  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  member  for  Tynemouth,  and  her 
Majesty  has  appointed  the  royal  commission  now  about  to  open 
their  inquiry  on  the  Tyne. 

The  veteran  patriot  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  has  long  laboured 
both  as  one  of  the  tidal  commissioners  and  in  parliament  to 
bring  about  abetter  management  of  our  tidal  rivers  and  harbours, 
and  who  has  always  been  in  favour  of  a  central  board  to  aid  the 
local  conservators,  presented  a  very  able  memorial  to  the 
Admiralty  on  the  case  of  the  Tyne.  We  trust  he  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  great  national  question  satisfactorily 
solved.  It  is  quite  clear  that  local  men  alone  are  not  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  these  national  interests.  It  is  really  humiliating 
to  see  how  self-interest  can  blind  even  honourable  men. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  system  in  the  Tyne  is  to  force  the 
commerce  up  a  dangerous  river,  ten  miles  from  the  harbour,  to 
the  town  of  ^Newcastle,  where  the  river  is  a  mere  creek,  only  fitted 
for  the  craft  of  the  old  feudal  times,  when  Newcastle,  by  charter 
law,  gained  possession  of  the  port,  and  to  sacrifice,  for  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  those  who  live  so  far  inland,  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  whole  port  of  Tyne.  These  are  irrevocably  bound 
up  with  the  conservation  of  the  deep  water  harbour,  since  that 
alone  can  accommodate  the  immense  fleet  of  large  vessels  which 
now  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  port  Mr.  Calver,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  *  The  Conservation  and  Improvement  of 
Tidal  Rivers'*  grapples  expressly  with  the  case  of  the  Tyne,  and 
points  out  in  a  conclusive  manner  the  deep  injury  inflicted  on 
the  national  commerce  by  the  selfish  and  reckless  policy  of  the 
Newcastle  authorities.   . 

♦  London :  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holbora.    8vo.    pp.  101. 
N.S. — ^VOL.  IX.  D 
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The  battle  of  the  tidal  harbours  of  Great  Britain  will  now,  we 
believe,  be  fought  out  on  the  Tyne.  May  God  speed  the  right  I 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  royal  commission  will  be 
composed  of  men  of  high  eminence,  and  that  they  will  be  aided 
by  the  most  distinguished  engineers,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Calver  and 
the  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  both  of  whom  are  so  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  subject ;  so  that  we  may  hope  at  length 
our  great  tidal  harbours  and  rivers  will  be  protected  like  valuable 
national  property,  and  be  no  longer  lefb  to  the  harpy  hands  of 
selfish  monopolists. 

The  Newcastle  Trinity  House  is  a  monopolist  corporation,  which, 
by  eating  heavy  dinners  and  charging  ships  high  prices  for  their 
lights,  inflict  an  unnecessary  tax  on  coal.  The  coal-laden  vessels  also 
pay  '  passing  tolls'  for  harbours  of  refuge  they  never  use,  and 
which,  indeed,  all  the  ^  passing  tolls'  in  the  world  would  not  con- 
vert into  harbours  of  refuga  The  knell  of  all  these  passing  tolls 
is  now,  however,  about  to  be  rung ;  and  if  the  public,  through 
Parliament,  will  second  the  royal  commissioners,  who  have 
reported  against  all  these  unjust  imposts  on  coal,  they  will  be 
abolished  during  present  session. 

Our  heavily  taxed  cargo  of  coals  has  now  been  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  of  London  river,  where,  however,  as  we  proceed  to  show, 
fresh  burdens  await  it     The  Thames,  like  the  I^^e,  is  obstructed 
by  shoals  which  impede  the  navigation  and  continually  cause 
damage  to  the  shipping,  and  so  constitute  a  tax  on  the  general  com- 
merce of  these  nvera  •  We  have  shown  that  the  river  revenues 
of  theNewcastle  corporation,  going  no  further  bock  than  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  taking  only  the  sur- 
plus sums  remaining  after  all  river  officials  and  '  conservancy^ 
expenses  were  paid,  were  amply  sufficient  to  have  made  great 
improvements  in  the  river  channel,  to  have  kept  clear  the  noble 
harbour  of  Shields,  and  to  have  converted  the  deadly  estuary  of 
the  Tyne,  by  means  of  engineering  works,  into  a  harbour  of 
refuge.    A  similar  story  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Thames.    The 
'income  proper  of  the  London  corporation,'  says  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  the  Recorder, '  averages  about  i?200,000  per  annum. 
Of  this  sum  the  city  taxes  on  coal  amount  to  jnrO,000  per 
annum' — meaning  that  this  is  the  absolute  profit  or  surplus 
corporation  income  from  coal,  after  all  conservancy  and  other 
expenses  are  paid.    The  rental  of  foreshore  property,  that  is, 
property  embanked  from  the  river, '  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,' 
says  the  Recorder,  (and  which  we  say  is,  as  on  the  Tyne,  very 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  monopolists  of  the  ccMrporation  and 
their  friends,)  '  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  the  con- 
venience of  commerce  ;'  the  rental  of  this  river  property,  to  which 
the  nver  has  surely  Uie  first  daim,  is  eleven  hundred  pounds 
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a-year.  Here,  then,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Recorder  him- 
self, we  have,  independentof  other  sourcesof  river  revenue,dP71,000 
of  surplus  income  levied  on  the  river  Thames  every  year,  while 
the  engineer,  Mr.  Stephen  Leach,  complains  that  there  are  many 
shoals  in  the  river  between  Erith  and  the  bridges  which  impede 
the  navigation ;  that  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  as  at  present 
distrUnUedy  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these 
shoals ;  but  that  the  corporation  funds  wovM  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  if  the  impediments  which  restrain  the  application  of 
these  funds  were  removed.  To  all  which  the  engineer  adds  the 
statement,  that  the  river  is  becoming  worse. 

Whaty  then,  are  the  impediments  to  the  application  of  the 
river  fimda  to  river  purposes  ?  Lawyers'  bills,  '  prescriptive'  feea^ 
and  smecures ;  new  streets,  lord  mayors  feasts,  and  payment  of 
the  CTity  cabinet  of  Cockayne  at  a  higher  price  than  the  cabinet 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  !* 

Lawyers'  billa — 'The  average  legal  expenses  of  the  City 
are  upwards  of  «£^39,000  a-year.  The  bills  of  three  lawyers 
«— the  City  Solicitor,  the  Controller,  and  the  Remembrancer 
— amounted  in  ten  years  to  <f  162,000.  Surely  these  sums 
are  shameful  Not  that  the  law  charges  were  not  all  right, 
carefully  gone  over  by  the  taxing-master,  and  classified  in 
the  most  orthodox  style.     But  here  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  City 

*  income  proper' — above  half  of  the  coal  dues  *  proper,'  as  Mr. 
Recorder  calls  them — ^that  is^  dues  levied  by  the  corporation  on 
the  public  for  no  purpose  that  the  said  public  derives  any  benefit 
from — here  is  -P39,000  going  to  fee  domestic  lawyers  '  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years.'  What  would  any  private  gentleman  or  merchant 
think,  one-fifth  of  whose  income,  on  an  average  of  years,  went  in 
law  ?  We  suspect  he  would  speedily  become  his  own  controller 
and  remembrancer,  and  his  office  would  be  to  check  and  not  to 
inflame  his  solicitor's  accounts.      If  this  improper  surplus,  or 

*  income  proper,'  did  not  exist,  does  any  one  think  this  enormous 
waste  would  be  permitted  ?  But  having  a  surplus  income  proper 
to  dissipate,  and  a  sinking  monopoly  to  support,  the  luxury  of 
law  becomes,  to  the  old  corporations,  a  necessary  of  life. 

Prescriptive  Fees. — Mr.  Williams  affirmed  that  the  amount 
of  fees,  in  addition  to  salaries,  was  dfe^70,000,  and  Mr.  B.  Scott, 

I  — — f -i-r-f   — 1^ 1 —     -  -    -■--  —rm ^ ■ 1 

♦  According  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matters  connected  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  City  from  all  sources  are  estimated  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,107,154.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  amounted 
in  1835  to  £110,980,  and  it  is  presumed  that  that  sum  is  now  exceeded  by  at 
least  £10,000.  Twelve  officers  of  the  corporation  receive  nett  salaries  amount^ 
ing  to  £iS,435,  while  twelve  cabinet  ministers  receive  only  £45,480. 

d2 
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late  chief  clerk  in  the  Chamberlain's  office,  declared  '  that  there 
are  a  great  many  fees  which  do  not  pass  through  the  Chamberlain's 
accounts.  These  fees  are  received  by  persons  as  being  officers  of 
the  corporation.  These  fees  are  regarded  aa  the  property  of  the 
officer,  and  not  of  the  corporation/  And  we  have  these  officerSf 
most  of  whom  have  been  overpaid  for  any  services  they  or  their 
ancestors  have  performed,  claiming  compeTisation  for  the  loss  of 
their  income,  now  that  it  is  at  length  discovered  that  their  office, 
long  overpaid  by  the  public,  is  really  of  no  use  to  the  public 
whatever. 

New  Streets.— The  City  paid  ,f  796,636  for  New  Cannon- 
street  ;  the  claims  sent  in  were  j£^l,777,153.  The  actual  (present) 
loss  was  ^200,000 — (one  year's  corporation  'income  proper,' 
according  to  Mr.  Wortley) — the  diflference  being  made  up  by  the 
sale  of  frontages.  So  that  Cannon-street  cost  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  Now  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  North  paid  for  Cannon- 
street,  and  unless  the  friends  of  cheap  fuel  exert  themselves,  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  manvnew  streets,  and  other  Citv  improvements 
besides  ;  Just  as  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  has  also  paid  for  the 
new  markets  and  quays  of  Newcastle ;  besides  largely  relieving 
the  landlord's  rates  there. 

What  says  the  Right  Honourable  Stuart  Wortley  on  this 
subject — ^repeating  the  words  of  a  statement  prepared  by  a  con- 
solidated committee,  who  had  the  management  of  the  case  of  the 
corporation,  and  who  were  appointed  by  the  members  at  large  to 
inquire  into  the  [alleged  injustice  of  the  corporation  monopoly 
— a  committee,  by  the  way,  appointed  very  much  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  convivial  club  whose  innocent  members 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  wine  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
and  who  consolidated  the  landlord  and  waiters  into  a  committee 
of  inquiry  on  the  question.  The  *  Consolidated  Committee'  of 
London  City,  of  course,  consolidates  the  choice  supporters  of  the 
monopoly,  and  all  the  chicanery  by  which  that  monopoly  can  be 
defended.  Their  verdict,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  landlord  and  waiters  on  the  bad  wine  and  small- 
bottle  question  of  their  club^viz.,  that  the  wine  was  excellent, 
and  the  measure  ample.  What  other  verdict  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  landlords  and  waiters  of  monopolist  corporations  ? 

'  With  respect  to  the  coal  dues,'  «ay«  Mr.  Wortley,  quoting  the 
Consolidated  Committoe,  *  the  annual  amount  of  which  was  £70,000 
a-year,  thf»y  (the  committee)  say,  that  if  public  improvements  are  to 
be  effected,  it  appears  difficult  to  devise  meana  by  which  the  amount 
required  can  be  raised  in  a  manner  so  little  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
falling  so  equally  upon  the  persons  for  whose  use  the  improvements  are 
required.  .  .  .  The  avenues  of  the  City  of  London  are  tuffident  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Citjf  qf  London,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
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imjirovement  and  enlargement  arises  torn  the  imraenee  eoncouree  of 
people  who  daily  frequent  the  City  from  miles  around  it.  What  then 
can  be  more  equitable  than  that  the  persona  reKiding  within  twt'nty 
mileB  round  the  metropolis  should  contribute  to  the  improvcmtnts 
required  for  their  comfort  and  oi 


Now,  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  compact 
bundle  of  illogical  impertinence  than  this  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  London  corporation.  It  must  he  remembered,  that  Mr. 
Wortley  prefaced  his  deliverance  of  the  consolidated  committee 
by  saying  that '  he  did  not  shrink  from  any  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  it,'  and  thereforej  whether  he  advocated  the  above 
ideas  for  his  fee,  or  of  his  own  free  will  and  natural  love  of  mono- 
poly, be  deserves  to  be  made,  as  no  doubt  he  will  glory  in  being 
mode,  responsible  for  the  doctrine. 

Supposing  a  City  alderman  and  fishmonger  had  used  this 
argument, — of  his  own  narrow  doorway  being  enough  for  him, — 
how  the  Recorder  of  London  would  have  smiled  at  hia  absurdity. 
The  fishmonger  enlarges  his  doorway,  puts  down  hb  marble  slab, 
makes  his  entrances  and  his  exits  a&  convenient  as  possible,  and 
BT-nds  his  boys  with  obsequious  alacrity  in  every  direction  required. 
The  'immense  concourse  of  pcoplt'  is  the  very  thing  he  desires; 
his  chief  ambition  is  t^  attract  them ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
make  all  their  paths  to  his  stall  as  pleasant  as  possible.  But  for 
this  immense  concourse  of  people,  what  would  be  the  value  of 
the  shops  in  Cheapside  or  Ludgate-hill  ?  But  the  Recorder  will 
say,  'Ah!  those  people  who  enter  the  City,  and  use  the  City 
thoroughfares,  do  not  all  come  to  purchase  goods  there ;  most 
are  only  passing  through, — some  to  purchase  goods  elsewhere, 
many  to  the  West>*nd,  or  to  distant  jHirts  of  the  empire.'  Well, 
since,  then,  London  cannot  afford,  what  every  provincial  town 
(except  the  chartered  thorough  toll-towns)  affords, — a  gratuitous 
passage  through  its  streets,  surely  some  fairer  way  of  levying  the 
tumpike-toll  might  be  fallen  on  than  that  which  makes  clearer 
the  sea-coal  fire  of  the  Spitalfields'  weaver,  the  Vauxhall  factory 
girl,  the  working  population,  in  short,  of  the  metropolis,  and  forty 
miles  round  it,  who  seldom  see  your  new  streets,  and  make 
nothing  by,  and  care  nothing  for,  them.  Surely  some  more  just 
way  of  building  new  street^  and  paying  these  prescriptive  fees 
ana  vast  lawyers'  bills  might  be  adopted,  than  this  of  enhancing 
the  price  of  a  prime  necessary  of  life  to  the  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis. That  this  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do 
suffer  terrible  privations  from  the  high  price  of  fuel  is  an 
undoubted  fact  Last  winter  the  amount  of  suffering  from  this 
cause  was  frightful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it  really  is  small  conso- 
lation to  the  working  man  of  the  metropolis,  when  he  finds,  on 
retunuDg  from  his  work  on  a  bitter  winter  night,  his  shivering 
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wife  and  pale  children  cowering  over  a  few  dying  embers,  to 
know  that  Cannon-street,  and  the  lawyers'  bills,  and  lord  uiayors*^ 
feasts,  are  provided  out  of  the  'income  proper'  which  makes  his 
coals  so  dear. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  argument  any  further. 
N(Mr  will  we  enter  upon  the  injury  done  to  our  whcAe  manu- 
£acturing  industry  by  the  unnecessary  tazaticm  upon  a  substance 
which  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  almosl  all  manufeu^ureflL 
It  must  be  very  dear,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  system 
of  local  taxation  adopted  by  our  old  chartered  cities  and  towns 
is  tyrannical  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice;  and  that, 
besides  many  other  unjust  and  unnecessary  burdens^  of  both  a 
public  and  private  natxure,  by  which  the  staple  trade  of  the  north 
and  the  fuel  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  forty  miles 
round  it,  is  oppressed,  no  article  suffers  so  much  from  the  charter 
taxation  as  this^  one  of  the  jHime  necessaries  of  life— coaL 

To  ask  the  coal  trade,  thus  heavily  burdened  by  local  taxation, 
to  contribute  the  same  per  centage  to  the  national  taxes  as  the 
com  trade,  or  any  other  trade  wUch  is  free  from  such  burdens, 
is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  producer  and  consumer  of  the  article, 
but  is  a  sad  political  blunder.  In  the  race  of  competition  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
how  necessary  is  it  that  coal— one  of  the  raw  materials^  we 
repeat,  of  almost  every  manufacture — should  be  made  as  cheap 
as  possible  for  our  own  people,  since  we  now  oflFer  it  freely  to 
every  other.  For  ages  to  come  our  coal  fields  will  supply  the 
manufactures  of  the  world  ;  and  so  long  as  we  can  deposit  on  the 
soil  of  Belgium  and  America,  British  fuel  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  can  raise  the  same  kind  of  fuel  from  their  own  mines,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  will  continue  to  resort  to  our  shores 
for  fuel,  and  our  precedence  as  a  manufacturing  people  will  be 
preserved  Our  local  taxation  on  coal  is  not  only  a  dead  weight 
on  our  own  manufacturesy  but  a  premium  to  the  establishment  of 
coal-mining  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
coal-mines  in  manv  countries  will  arise  the  power  of  pushing 
manv  of  our  manufactures  aside. 

Whatever,  then,  tends  to  make  our  fuel  dear  or  difficult  to 
export,  whether  it  be  careless  or  unscientific  meUiods  in  the 
mine,  or  heavy  wayleaves,  or  dangerous  rivers,  or  want  of  docks, 
or  local  dues,  from  which  the  coal  trade  derives  no  benefit,  ac 
barboius  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access ;  is  an  injury  to  the 
nation  at  large,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the  ccmimercial  and  manu- 
facturing supremacy  in  which  is  bound  up  the  very  existence  of 
Great  Britmin  as  a  first-class  power. 

Finally,  as  a  natural  termination  to  the  l^igthened  chain  of 
monopoly,  appears  the  sjrstem  of  the  coal  Cetctor  and  coal  mer* 
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chant  The  coal  factor  is  the  agent  of  the  coal  owner,  who  pays 
him  an  excessive  commission  for  a  very  easy  and  unimportant 
servica  He  is  one  of  the  fat  sinecnrists  of  a  monopolist  system. 
Enormons  fortunes  are  made  by  hicky  individuals  who  happen 
to  be  connected,  by  £unily  or  other  ties,  with  the  great  coal 
owners  of  the  north.  And  that,  too,  for  duties  compared  to  which 
those  of  a  soapboiler  are  di£Eicult  and  scientifia 

From  the  foregoing  detail  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  coal  trade,  from  the  northern  mine  to  the  London  grate, 
calls  for  reform.  Instead  of  being  free  as  the  air  or  light — as 
such  a  necessary  of  life  ought  to  be — ^it  is  burdened  by  imposts, 
and  hampered  with  monopolies  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
times  are  propitious  for  reforming  these  abuses.  If  the  com- 
muniti^  which  suffer  will  comMne,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
people  will  soon  be  firee. 


Abt.   III. — Daf/s  and  Sours.     By  Frederick  Temiyson.     London. 
John  W.  Parker  So  Son. 

2.  Day  and  Night  Songs.    By  WiUiam  Allingham.    London  :  George 

Eontledge  &  Co. 

3.  FermiUan;  or,  the  Student  of  Badajos,    A  Spasmodic  Tragedy.    By 

T.  Percy  Jones.     Blackwood  &  Sons. 

4.  The  Vision  of  Prophecy  and  other  Foeins.     By  James  D.  Bums, 

M.A.     Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

5.  Passion-Flowers,     Boston  :  Ticknor,  Bead  &  Fields. 

6.  Poems.     By  William  Stephen  Sandes.     London  :     Longman  &  Co. 

7.  Poefns.     By  William  Bell  Scott.     London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

8.  Bobespierre.     A  Tragedy.     By  Henry  Bliss.    London :  Kimpton. 

9.  The  Village  Bridal^  and  other  Pojems,     By  James  Henry  Powell. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

10.  Lyric  Notes  of  the  Bussian  War.     By  Ruther.     London :    Bell. 

The  ancients  were  quite  right  in  proclaiming  that  a  poet  must 
be  born,  not  made.  To  be  sure,  fitting  culture  and  art-education, 
will  make  the  best  bom  poet  better,  since  they  supply  the  fine- 
tempered  implements  of  workmanship  to  the  hands  of  genius. 
Yet,  without  a  certain  given  material,  all  the  education  in  the 
world  will  never  produce  a  poet  A  due  consideration  of  what  is 
essential  to  constitute  the  poet,  is  suited  to  deter  manjr  versifiers 
from  wasting  precious  time  in  an  unprofitable  pursmt.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  -glance  at  some  of  the  requisite  qualities.  The 
poet  must  have  large  perceptive  powers,  for  they  are  the  windows 
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as  it  were,  through  which  he  looks,  and  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mine his  range  of  vision.  He  must  possess  t£e  faculty  which  we 
call  imagination,  and  which  is  very  compound  in  its  constitution, 
and  a  very  Proteus  in  its  manifestations.  At  one  time  it  is  a 
worship  of  beauty,  at  another,  it  is  a  su£fering  or  rejoicing  sym- 
pathy. Now  it  will  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  heart  of  common 
things,  and  again  it  will  light  up  the  dull  face  of  things  with 
magical  beauty.  He  must  possess  logical  and  analytical  power, 
for  the  poet  is  the  greatest  logician,  and  leaps  to  his  results  by 
no  mere  guess.  He  must  be  the  greatest  master  of  common 
sense,  for  a  poet  was  never  yet  an  inspired  fooL  He  must 
possess  intense  passions,  for  these,  properly  reined  and  guided, 
Saw  the  car  of  genius  up  the  immortal  mount  Hi.  eye  must 
be  tremblingly  alive  to  beauty,  his  ear  hungering  for  melody ; 
indeed,  he  must  have  that  vehement  passion  for  melody  that  buovs 
his  speech  into  song,  his  footsteps  into  tune,  and  makes  his  life 
move  in  a  melodious  rhythm.  But,  above  all,  he  must  possess  a 
warm,  kindling,  electriod  temperament  This  attribute  of  the 
poet  we  should  set  above  all  others.  Large  heart  and  brain, 
olear  sight,  and  general  bireadth  of  nature,  are  indispensable. 
There  never  has  been  a  poet  but  in  the  proportion  that  he  has 
possessed  these  characteristics.  Such  have  been  the  world's  great 
singers.  They  were  all  thus  gloriously  endowed,  who  have  had 
the  magic  to  unlock  the  sources  of  human  smiles  and  tears,  and 
send  the  thrill  of  sjrmpathy  through  the  heart  of  universal 
humanity.  In  this  sense  Homer,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
and  Bums,  are  poets.  They  are  creators,  seers,  prophets,  and 
singers. 

But  we  must  not  limit  the  range  of  the  world  of  poetry  to  the 
empire  of  these  few  kings.  There  are  others  who  possess  poetical 
power  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  the  poetical  attributes  in  smaller 
proportions  and  varying  oombinationa 

As  one  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  as  one  flower 
differs  from  another  in  beauty,  so  may  one  poet  differ  from 
another  in  the  extent  of  his  poetical  endowment  Nor  do  we 
quarrel  with  the  daisy  because  it  is  not  dashed  with  the  fiery  hues 
of  the  tulip,  or  scorn  the  linnet  because  it  has  not  the  note  of  the 
nigfatingala  There  is  space  in  the  universe  for  all  its  constel- 
lations, there  is  room  on  the  earth  for  all  its  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  place  in  our  sympathies  for  small  poets  as  well  as  for  great 
one&  If  we  were  not  thus  lenient,  what  should  we  have  to  say 
for  our  eighteen-hundred-and-fifty-four  poets?  But  we  are 
lenient  Nor  are  we  so  much  alarmed  as  some  persons  at  the 
extent  to  which  'poetry'  is  being  perpetrated.  Versifying  is 
incident  to  youth  as  the  measles  to  childhood,  and  'as  seldom  is  it 
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fatal  It  generally  works  its  own  cure.  We  ourselves  plead 
guilty  to  having  been  metre-mongers  in  our  time,  and  of  rushing 
into  publication  before  our  beard.  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.  If  the  reader  has  never  rushed  into  rhyme,  and 
is  chuckling  over  his  advantage,  we  bid  him  to  pause  while  he 
recurs  to  his  love-letters,  and  we  warrant  that  he  has  little  cause 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  particular  strength  of  mind,  even 
though  he  may  have  avoided  our  own  peculiar  weakness.  We 
imagme  that  few  persons  can  hold  their  banquet  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  of  poor  versifiers  in  perfect  peace  of  mind.  The 
ghost  of  some  secret  delinquency  starts  up  in  memory,  and  comes 
to  trouble  their  content  and  spoil  their  feast 

Doubtless,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  possessors  of 
average  intellect  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  fringing  wretched 
prose  with  indifferent  rhyme.     It  looks  like  a  mournful  waste  of 

Srecious  time  and  dear  paper.     Still  there's  consolation  in  it,  and 
y  virtue  of  a  recent  invention,  it  is  probable  that  paper  is  not 
irrecoverable  even  when  printed  on. 

The  first  book  on  our  list  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Tennyson,  and  is  therefore  sure  of  a  ready  reading  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  Alfred,  whom  we  love  so,  and  who  has  rendered 
that  name  illustrious.  Yet  it  may  not  be  of  any  great  advan- 
tage to  the  poetical  aspirant  that  he  should  wear  such  name 
when  we  come  to  consider  his  poetic  claims,  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expectation  excited  may  be  our  disappointment  on 
reading  the  book  ;  and  both  feelings  may  be  unjust  to  the  poet. 
When  we  first  saw  poems  in  '  Eraser's  Magazine'  signed  Frederick 
Tennyson,  we  thought  that  some  young  branch  of  the  family 
tree  had  burst  into  the  poetic  flower,  and  on  reading  the  volume, 
we  felt  that  the  poems  might  have  been  the  earlier  effusions  of 
Alfred  now  first  published,  so  great  is  the  family  likeness.  There 
are  the  same  forms  more  feebly  handled,  the  same  colours  more 
faintly  reprodiiced,  and  snatches  of  the  old  music  only  badly 
remembered.  We  thought  Frederick  had  been  gleaning  in  the 
rich  harvest-field  which  Alfred  had  reaped,  and  that  by  and  by 
in  other  years  he  would  gamer  in  the  produce  of  his  own.  And 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  learned  that  this  was  the 
elder  brother,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  poetic  offspring  was 
attributable  to  age,  and  not  to  immaturity. 

That  Frederick  Tennyson  has  a  strong  sense  of  beauty  no 
one  can  doubt  after  reading  his  verses,  but  he  lacks  the  faculty 
of  clear  and  adequate  expression.  All  is  hazy  and  undefinea. 
There  is  a  delicious  dimness  sometimes  in  painting  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  same  soft  limning  in  poetry  will 
often  fail ;  its  pictures  are  dissolving  ones.     And  this  is  especially 
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the  case  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry.  It  £eu1s  from  want  of  force. 
He  cannot  realize  graphically.  If  not  still  more  impalpable,  it 
should  be  called  poetry  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  denizen  of  Jupiter.  Or  if  one  was  accustomed 
to  write  in  one's  sleep,  you  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
something  of  the  same  Kind  on  your  pillow  in  the  morning  as  the 
result  of  dreaming.  ^Harvest  Homeland  the  'Bridal'  are  the 
two  best  pieces  in  the  book.    We  give  a  specimen  of  the  former — 

The  harvest  days  are  come  a^^ain, 
The  vales  are  surg^g  with  the  grain ; 
The  merry  work  goes  on  amain ; 

The  mifi^hty  youth  and  supple  child 
Go  forth ;  the  yellow  sheaves  are  piled. 
The  toil  is  mirth — ^the  mirth  is  wild ; 

Old  head  and  sunny  forehead  peers 
O'er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears, 
Drowned  amid  the  waving  ears. 

Draw  the  clear  October  out, 
Another  and  another  bout, 
Then  back  to  labour  with  a  shout. 

Tlie  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 
Against  the  purple  autumn  sky, 
Like  armies  of  Prosperity. 

Laughter  flies  from  door  to  door, 
To  see  fat  Plenty,  with  his  store. 
Led  a  captive  by  the  poor ; 

Fettered  in  a  golden  chain, 

Rolling  in  a  burly  wain, 

Over  valley,  mount,  and  plain ; 

With  a  great  sheaf  for  a  crown, 

Onward  he  reels,  a  happy  clown, 

Bight  through  the  miodle  of  the  town. — p.  248. 

We  must  make  room  for  four  very  beautiful  stansas,  selected 
from  the  '  Song  of  an  Old  Man' — 

But  take  me  back  where  lie  inum*d 
The  ashes  of  imperial  ioys. 
Discrowned  hopes  with  quenched  eyes, 

Great  passions  with  their  torches  bum'd. 

Some  spirit  out  of  darkness  brings. 

And  sets  upon  their  ancient  thrones 

The  scattered  monumental  bones 
Of  thoughts  that  were  as  mighty  kings. 
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Some  voice  thrills  in  ruiiie  ear  like  breath 

Of  virgin  song,  and  fair  young  Love 

la  seen  his  golden  plumes  to  more 
Over  the  dim  gray  land  of  death. 
My  heart  is  like  a  temple  dim, 

Down  whose  long  aisle  the  moonlight  floatK. 

And  ead  celestial  organ  notes 
Hover  like  wings  of  cherubim.— p.  9. 

TKere  in  a  touching  and  solemn  beauty  in  these  lines ;  and  had 
the  autlior  always  written  as  well,  he  would  have  made  a  name 
to  himself  as  poet.  As  it  is,  we  think  that  out  of  the  Tennyson 
family,  most  of  whom  ore  poetic,  only  one  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  going  far  down  to  posterity.  Minds  of  the  moonlight 
order  will  insist  on  it  that  Frederick  is  a  poet.  So  be  it ;  we 
will  not  quarrel ;  only  he  ifi  not  one  of  ours, 

William  Allingham  is  a  singer  of  pleasant  songs;  albeit  on  his 
first  appearance  he  raised  hopes  which  he  has  disappointed.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  truest  among  our 
rising  young  poets  by  sundry  intelligent  critics.  This  little 
volume  of  '  Day  and  Night  Songs'  does  not  contain  much  in  the 
vrav  of  fulfilment,  as  the  fruit  of  three  years'  silence.  Nevertheless, 
his  song  is  genia!  and  welcome.  He  has  little  passion,  small 
poetic  force,  and  no  sublimity.  But  there  is  a  tender  grace  and 
a  dreamy  sweetness  about  some  of  his  lyrics,  which  give  them  a 
soft  and  mystical  charm.  They  might  have  been  written  by  a 
delicate  maiden,  and  murmured  in  her  dream  of  coming  love. 
*  Venus  of  the  Needle,'  '  The  Fairies,'  '  The  Witch-Bride,'  '  The 
Wayside  Well,'  and  '  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly,'  are  among  our  first 
favourites ;  the  last-mentioned  is  peculiarly  characteristic  in  its 
genuine  na'iveieund  affectionate  blarney.  We  select  the  piece 
called  'A  Dream,'  which  we  have  read  at  times,  till  so  weird  has 
been  our  feeling,  tliat  we  could  say  with  Job,  'the  hair  of  our 
flesh  was  lifted. 

A  Dream. 
I  heard  the  dogs  howl  in  the  moonlight  night, 
And  I  went  to  the  window  to  see  tht!  sight ; 
All  the  dead  that  ever  I  knew 
Going  one  by  one  and  two  by  two. 
On  they  pass'd  and  on  they  pass'd ; 
TownsfelloWB  all  from  first  to  last ; 
Born  in  the  moonUght  of  the  lane, 
And  qnench'd  in  the  heavy  shadow  again. 
Schoolmates,  marching  as  when  we  play'd 
At  soldiers  once — hut  now  more  staid ; 
Thote  tccr«  the  atrangett  tight  to  me 
Who  vere  drown'd,  I  knew,  in  the  aicful  tea. 
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Stright  and  handsome  folk ;  bent  and  weak,  too ; 
And  some  that  I  loved,  and  gasp'd  to  speak  to ; 
Some  but  a  day  in  their  churchyard  bed ; 
And  some  that  I  had  not  known  were  dead. 

A  long,  long  crowd — where  each  seem'd  lonely. 
And  yet  of  them  all  there  was  one,  one  only. 
That  raised  a  head,  or  looked  my  way; 
And  she  seem'd  to  linger,  but  might  not  stay. 

How  long  since  I  saw  that  fair  pale  face ! 
Ah,  mother  dear,  might  I  only  place 
My  head  on  thy  breast,  a  moment  to  rest, 
While  thy  hand  on  my  tearful  cheek  were  prest ! 

On,  on,  a  moving  bridge  they  made 
Across  the  moon-stream  from  shade  to  shade : 
Young  and  old,  women  and  men ; 
Many  long-forgot,  but  remember'd  then. 

^    And  first  there  came  a  bitter  laughter ; 
And  a  sound  of  tears  a  moment  after ; 
And  then  a  music  so  lofty  and  gay, 
That  every  morning,  day  by  day, 
I  strive  to  recal  it  if  I  may. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  parody  and  punning.  Burlesque  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  our  time.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  a 
punster  and  a  parodist,  just  as  in  the  time  of  the  Encyclopsedists 
it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer,  or  as,  after  Byron,  we  bad  the  misan- 
thropic phase,  and  it  was  the  rnode  to  be  miserable.  All  around 
us  burleique  dangles  its  wretched  effigies.  The  noblest  creations 
of  Shakspeare  are  metamorphosed  into  things  of  scorn,  just  to 
pander  to  the  lowest  taste  ana  excite  a  laugh.  The  old  noblenesses, 
and  grand  types  of  Strength,  and  Beauty,  and  Poetry,  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  are  transform^  into  gents  and  swells,  slow  and  fast 
men.  Such  being  the  prevailing  epidemic,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  a  fresh  outburst  of  poetry,  characterized  by  the  wild  luxuriance 
and  lush-extravagance  of  youth,  should  burlesque  '  beautifully/ 
It  has  done  so,  and  proven  a  tolerably  successful  farce  in 
'  Fermilian.'  Read  it  once,  and  you  feel  it  to  be  clever ;  read  it 
again,  and  the  after-thoughts  are  saddening,  like  those  of  the 
reveller's  next  morning.  You  are  annoyed  at  gratifying  your 
sense  of  wit  for  a  moment  with  so  poor  a  jest  ^beside,  there  is 
little  wit  in  either  swearing  or  stealing. 

How  the  very  signification  of  the  word  'wit'  has  dwindled  to 
us.  How  ^different  a  thine  it  was  to  thoee  glorious  fellows  who 
met  at  the  '  Mermaid.'  With  them  a  wit  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
parta  With  us  he  is  a  parodist  or  punster.  With  them  wit 
meant  quick  and  subtile  understanding,  sadden  luminous  bursts 
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of  happy  thought,  7idive  touches  of  characterization,  inverted 
pathos ;  with  us  it  mtiaDS  '  Macheth,  a  burlesque,'  a  '  Comic 
History  of  Rome,'  and  '  Fermilian.'  This  is  very  mouniful  to 
one  who  haa  any  faith,  and  solemn  eamestnesB,  and  worship  of 
beauty.  'Fermilian'  may  be  useful  in  checking  certain  extra- 
vagancies of  some  recent  writers,  but  we  think  it  will  prove  far 
more  eflective  in  crushing  further  attempts  of  its  own  kind.  In 
such  wiae  we  accept  it ;  even  as  the  Spartans  made  a  slave  dnink, 
that  the  exhibition  of  hia  idiocy  might  disgust  their  children.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  more  melancholy  warning  even  if  it  had 
been  done  by  a  cynical  enemy  of  the  burlesque  mania.  In 
trying  to  make  others  ridiculous  Mr.  T.  Percy  Jones  has  made  an 
OK)  of  himself. 

We  do  not  think  that  Professor  Aytoun  in  the  least  understands 
his  own  portion  in  relation  to  the  young  poets  and  such  writers 
of  our  time  as  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  As  a  critic,  he  is  somewhat 
like  Oifibrd  in  relation  to  Keata  He  has  the  same  plentiful  lack 
of  sympathy  and  want  of  comprehension,  but  he  substitutes  a 
pla^l  mood  for  the  old  critic's  savagery.  The  old  style  of 
criticiism  might  excite  sympathy  for  the  victim,  the  new  one  may 
elicit  laughter  at  hia  expense.  But  he  will  he  just  as  unsuccessful. 
He  may  as  well  try  to  stop  the  next  year's  flowers  from  blowing 
as  to  put  down  the  writers  whom  be  unfairly  classes  together 
and  calls  the  '  spasmodic  school.'  His  endeavours  to  keep  hack 
the  tide  of  opimon  from  washing  out  hie  Edinburgh  landmark  is 

i'ust  as  futile  as  were  the  efforts  of  worthy  Mrs.  FartingtoQ  to 
Leep  out  the  rushing  tide  of  the  Atlantic  from  her  back-door  with 
a  mop.  Doubtless  this  young  poetry  hns  many  faults;  but,  for 
the  love  of  beauty,  don't  destroy  its  blossoming  fiowers,  and 
do  wait  till  they  come  to  fruit  before  you  cut  down  the  tree. 
Don't  knock  off  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  rainbows  of  bloom 
because  it  wears  richer  colours  than  your  own  sapless  branches. 
Yours  may  have  borne  fruit  in  the  past,  and  these  will  in  the 
future. 

The  consideration  of  these  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  our 
time,  and  this  tendency  to  make  sport,  to  caricature,  and  to  appear 
ironical,  naturally  leads  us  to  remark  on  another  characteristic  of 
the  time  and  its  poetry — the  absence  of  lofty  religious  earnestness. 
The  lips  of  our  bards  are  seldom  touched  with  live  coals  from  the 
holy  altar.  They  have  little  of  that  faculty  which  gives  such 
height,  depth,  and  solidity  to  the  human  mind,  and  makes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  the  noblest  and  greatest  that  ever  lived  on  this 
earth.  For  only  a  highly  venerafive  and  sternly  earnest  people 
could  ever  have  brought  forth  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Btmyan. 

The  French  nation  has  produced  no  such  men  or  poetry  as  we 
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.:ia    ^iiiie   it   is  so  flippant  and  sparklingly 

*iv  >si«  »t;   iv«.^  lu  is  not  deeply  religious,  and  its  poetry 

K...^.^     u.Lviuc  oi  it{(  self-consciousness,  its  speculative 

,^    .:^    .ucviiuuiUtM,  its  doubts,  and  halting  utterance. 

.X,   ihv'ik.^  ever  accomplished   have  been  inspired  by 

uiu,  AuJ  wrought  out  in  religious  earnestness.     Our 

.^u  .o  ac  ;Uid  watch  the  lazy  or  troubled  stream  of  their 

c\    .    a  uao\  ciu?J  eye,  bfood  over  their  own  pulse,  and  eat  their 

:i.uu     S^lK\MM:ioutuiess  is  their  bane.     They  are  self-con- 

..  ...^    a  uic  pictfcuce  of  their  muse.     Now  if  a  man  be  self- 

V ,.  ..  ;v*;u»  'u  I  he  pivdc'iice  of  his  mistress,  he  is  a  coxcomb.     If  he 

\    ^v  j'iVLuiciouii  in  the  presence  of  danger,  he  is  inevitably  a 

V  .i.wvi.     liL>pLruUoii  only  U^ins  where  self-consciousness  ceases. 

iiu;^   aui  uoi  work  iu  such  a  self-conscious,  self-contemplative 

..x\V.  A  ho  \\iik\%)  Lvuipai»ed  immortal  achievements,  and  moulded 

..u    v^oild  to  their  will,  and  who  in  the  old  days  lived  their 

u^Uiwaomti,  pcrfoniieil  their  deathless  deeds,  and  built  up  their 

^:vaL   .aid  cuduTLug  worka    They  seem  to  have  gone  about 

.  !u  .1  vk  oik,  ur  wtJked  their  way,  sublimely  unconscious  of  '  genius' 

uxd  '  i;icuUiotM'  as  '  noble  boys  at  play.' 

.Vh,  ihis  consciousness — these  pursuing,   haunting  thoughts 

ilvui  -^-If,  they  are  as  fatal  as  the  worms  in  the  body  of  Herod  ! 

Hk-  m\'iit  thing  is  to  get  out  of  self.     We  are  never  so  great  as 

v^  Ik  u  v.iUTiod  out  of  self.     Hence  the  peerless  value  of  the  doctrine 

\Lught  by  C'brist — the  self-sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  which  he 

<t4.ukaL<;U  !     Any  external  influence  which  takes  us  out  of  self 

v;    \ksuihy  cuds   is  acceptable.     But,   above  all — above   love, 

iAi:iaiii.sii),  luid  affection — is  the  influence  of  religion,  of  worship, 

:    i.U>i*4iik»ii.   iu  carr}'ing  us  away  from  these  petty  cankering 

ii.si^hu  «4kmt  M'lf.     Reverence  is  the   crown  of  the  human 

I  v%  .Mpmciit     tilt*  loftiest  and  noblest  phase.     And  only  when  it 

xviji.  a  u»  ixuuploto  and  hallow  the  intellect  shall  we  see  tho 

,ov^u  u^  itu\>  of  human  kind,  of  which  we  have  had  glorious 

,j:*.;.mv.^  iu  ihi*  livi^  of  the  illustrious  few.     At  present  it  would 

,vsJ^  "i^^i  wo  ar\«  )>a«ing  through  the  intellectual  phase.     We  are 

«.  ««,.^^    KuivIUvlual,   or   unintellectually  religious.     The  twain 

»  «   « /«  ^vl  w%HldeiL     The  religious  mind  cares  little  or  nothing 

1.,    vvs,4k,«.  «aul  art  and  the  poetic  mind  is  not  reUgious.     Of 

,,  «,  ^  «V.'Ac  Mv  individual  exceptions;  we  merely  indicate  general 

,.v^-^,<«.^%«iK'«.     As  a  natural  consequence,  there  isa  great  dearth 

,'*i   *s-  ii^^*w*  |HX*tnr,  and  we  gladly  welcome  any  singer  who 

,N>y<is,^t  ^«  ua  |x>etically  and  religiously  endowed.     Mr.  Bums  is 

i^Mi^n^Uy  *  n^ligious  poet — ^not  one  who  merely  sets  texts  of 

^,^n^«Ml^'    i\\   rhyme  and    versifies  the  Bible.      His  book  of 

r«^t*iti«  oui^lit  to  Ih}  hailed  as  manna  to  tho  religious  world,  so 

\^\Tf*\\  M  It  is  in  genuine  po<    y.    There  is  a  most  ethereal 
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spirit  and  a  delicate  loveliness  in  most  of  these  pieces,  and  they 
are  melodiously  evolved.  We  are  inclined  to  thmk  very  highly 
of  the  author  of  these  poems,  and  we  trust  tha^he  may  be  in  his 
poetic  youth.  His  are  very  thoughtful,  very  reverent,  very- 
beautiful  strains ;  and  we  can  very  well  forego  the  daring  imagina- 
tion for  such  wprds  of  wisdom,  touching  grace,  and  sweet  song- 
fulness. 

An  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  book  must  stand  in  place 
of  any  lengthy  quotations.  As  a  specimen  of  his  masterly 
manner ;  clear,  calm  thoughtfulness ;  and  fine  finish ;  we  extract 
a  sonnet : — 

The  Pictueb  op  a  Majslttudou. 

Meek,  suffering  saint !  in  holy  peacefulness 

Thou  standest,  budding  to  thy  virgin  prime. 

Fair  as  a  lily  of  thy  southern  clime 
Erect  against  the  rain.     Thy  Lobd  doth  bless 
And  help  thee  in  this  hour :  the  sharp  distress 

Even  imto  death  which  tries  thee,  doth  sublime 

Thy  maiden  modesty  before  the  time 
Into  a  graver  air  of  saintliness. 
With  a  sweet  smile,  thou  lift  est  thy  pure  eyes 

Heavenward,  the  while  those  glowing  pincers  tear 

Thy  dove-like  bosom.     In  thy  golden  iiair 
The  lictor's  hand  is  twisted.     With  surprise 

Thy  brutal  judge  looks  on.     But  in  the  air 
Thou  seest  the  angel  waiting  with  the  prize. — p.  204. 

America  contains  the  elements  of  great  poetry,  but  we  cannot 
say  she  is  rich  in  written  poetry  of  the  loftiest  kind.     To  be  sure 
she  has  her  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  Poe 
and  Reade,  and  many  others  who  are  crowding  about  the  Temple- 
gate,  but  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  great  things  in  that 
way  as  yet     Perhaps  it  takes  many  years  before  the  poetic  tree 
strikes  sufficient  root  in  a  new  soil  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
finest  fruitage.     All   enduring  things  are  necessarily  of  slow 
growth.     However,  she  is  learning  to   know  that  Poetry,  like 
Charity,  begins  at  home ;  that  she  need  not  come  to  the  Old  World 
to  see  what  man  can  do  and  suffer.     God  is  around  them,  the  face 
of  Nature  is  as  full  of  meaning  for  them,  and  let  them  unroof  the 
human  hesui;,  and  they  shall  find  the  heroism,  the  chivalry,  the 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  might,  that  make  up  the  glory  of  humanity. 
A  new  world  of  poetry  exists  in  America,  just  as  she  existed  un- 
consciously before  discovered  by  Columbus;  only  let  the  dis- 
coverers arise.     One  of  her  most  recent  and  best  contributions  of 
verse,  is  a  book  called  *  Passion  Flowers,'  said  to  be  written  by  a 
lady,  but  published  anonymously.     We  have  to  object  that  the 
writer  has  not  oftener  looked  homeward  for  subjecta     The 
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volume  contains  many  fine  thoughts  and  noble  lines,  and  we  are 
occasionally  reminded  of  Mra  Browning's  manner.  The  following 
from  a  piece  entitled  *  Rome/  is  a  fair  specimen  : — 

I  saw  r Ariccia,  where  the  artist's  soul 
Bevels  in  light  and  colour  magical. 
•  •  •  • 

And  often,  when  I've  seen  the  twilight  drape 

Her  folds  of  sadness  o'er  the  wide  domain 

Of  the  Campagna,  desolate  with  tomhs, 

(Itself  a  monumental  wilderness,) 

I've  pondered  thus :  '  Perhaps  at  midnight  here 

Wakes  the  quiescent  ciiy  of  our  day, 

A  Juliet,  drunken  with  her  draught  of  woe. 

And  wildly  calls  on  Love's  deliverance 

Writhing  in  her  untimely  cerements. 

And  stiffens  back  to  silence  when  she  hears : 

'  Love  has  no  help  save  that  which  waits  on  Death.' 

Oh  no !  more  piteous  still,  a  mazM  child, 

Bereft  in  parentage  and  destiny, 

8he  wanders,  stopping  at  these  stones,  to  trace 

Through  wreck  and  rust  of  ases,  signs  that  prove 

Her  filiation  to  the  mighty  sires 

Whose  grim  ffhosts  scare  ner  slumbers,  pointing  hither. 

She  feels  the  kingly  impulse  of  her  race, 

(For  next  to  soul  is  sense  of  generous  blood  J 

But,  too  unskilled  to  construe  of  herself, 

Can  only  crouch  when  strangers  call  her.  Changeling^ 

And  on  the  weak,  unwilling  hand  enforce 

Their  g^  of  shame — a  bondsmaid's  heritage.' — pp.  22,  23. 

'  Poems,'  by  W.  S.  Sands,  constitute  a  book  well  printed  en 
fine  paper,  and  filled  vrith  three  hundred  and  eighteen  pages 
of  very  smooth,  gentlemanly  verse.  If  the  essence  of  it  had 
been  concentrated  in  a  hundred  pages,  we  miebt  have  called 
it  poetry.  As  it  is,  all  individuality  is  diluted  into  most  vague 
generalities.  Poetry  must  be  exquisite  or  it  is  nothing.  Poetry 
IS  the  richest  overflow  of  the  finest  natures — ^the  b^  life  of 
their  rarest  moments — and  not  the  mere  casting  on  paper  of 
all  that  comes  uppermost  at  all  time&  Even  Wordsworth 
twaddles  when  he  comes  to  do  that  Mr.  Sands' '  Poems'  seem 
like  sleight  of  hand,  rather  than  the  result  of  brain-sweat  and 
beating  and  burning  of  heart  Last  century  he  would  have  made 
a  reputation  as  a  clever  versifier,  in  this,  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  get  listeners.  He  has  the  merit  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
without  mysticism,  only  he  has  so  little  to  say,  and  nothing  that 
it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  sine. 

'  Poems  by  a  Painter,'  that  is,  William  Bell  Scott,  indicate  a 
deeper  mine  of  thought,  and  perhaps  a  richer  poetic  spring  than 
either  of  the  other  volumes  in  our  list,  and  yet  they  are  very 
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nnsatis&ctoiy.  Their  abruptness  and  transitionary  movement 
are  very  tantalizmg.  In  these  respects  they  axe  not  imlike 
the  poems  of  Emerson.  There  are  fiue  outlines  not  filled  in; 
k>fby  altitudes  of  thought  suddenly  ,  lost ;  snatches  of  music 
not  sustained.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  the  outburst  of  an 
essentially  musical  mind.  In  fact,  they  are  the  poems  of  a 
painter  rather  than  of  a  poet ;  and  it  is  given  to  but  very  few 
to  be  Michael  Angelos.  The  Muse  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and 
tolerates  no  divided  allegianca  They  are  often  markedly 
original,  but  the  originality  sometimes  grows  into  a  self-assertive 
wilfulness,  and  sometimes  dwindles  into  affectation.  Mr.  Scott's 
'  Poems'  are  well  worth  buying  and  readinsf.  They  have  excited 
in  ne  a  strong  interest,  a^a  we  shall  be  glad  to  ^ear  further  of 
him  when  he  has  beaten  out  his  music. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  to  *  Robespierre,  a  Tragedy,'  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  who  advertises  himself  as  '  one  of  her  Majesty's  counsel,' 
save  that  should  the  author  ever  be  driven  to  perpetrate  a 
murder  more  fatal  than  this  of  the  queen's  English,  and  one  that 
is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  wiU  have  tlie  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  being  able  to  point  to  this  book  as  printed 
evidence  of  his  insanity.  We  trust  it  mav  be  but  temporary 
derangement,  for  the  reputation  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  Mr.  Bliss  ought  to  appreciate  our  forbearance  in  ab- 
staining from  quotation.  If  *  Robespierre,  a  Tragedy,'  be  intended 
for  a  satire,  we  trust  the  author  will  forgive  us  for  not  seeing  the 
joke.  If,  as  we  think,  it  has  been  committed  in  serious  earnest, 
then  *  Where  ignorance  is  bliss' — 'tis  folly  for  us  to  say  any  more 
about  it. 

We  hope  that  James  Henry  Powell  has  found  in  rhyming  its 
own  reward,  for  we  are  afraid  that  he  will  get  little  other  recom- 
pense. It  is  a  pleasant  exercise,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  assist 
m  culturing  the  mind,  only  let  not  the  rhymer  form  too  lofty 
expectations  of  results,  or  too  flattering  an  opinion  of  his  powers. 
If  nis  leisure  time  cannot  be  more  advantageously  employed,  let 
him  go  on  rhyming.  James  Henry  Powell  has  a  certain  sense  of 
the  common  metre  kind  of  music,  and  strong  imitation — ^these  set 
him  singing.  But  these  gifts  alone  will  never  entitle  a  man  to 
set  up  as  poet     Few  are  poets,  many  are  poetry-bitten. 

'  Lyric  Notes  of  the  Russian  War,'  by  Ruther,  are  cast  mainly 
in  the  measure  of  *  In  Memoriam.'  The  imitation  of  Tennyson's 
verse  is  servile  and  unsuccessful  The  poem  is  a  kind  of  chronicle 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Crimea ;  but  any  one  of  our  news- 
paper correspondents  has  told  the  tale  a  hundred  times  more 
eloquently.  Ruther  does  not  play  on  a  Spartan  fife,  or  blow 
the  exulting  battle-trumpet ; — ^he  reminds  us  of  a  child  *  tooting' 
his  penny  whistle  in  the  rear  of  a  victorious  army. 

N  S. — ^VOL.  IX,  E 
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Abt.  IV.  —  Rep<yrt  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Aisoeiation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Liverpool.  1854.  *  Athcnjeiim,' 
Nob.  1404—1407. 

The  scientific  history  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  distinguished 
by  any  great  discovery.  We  cannot  record  the  detection  of  a 
force  before  unknown,  nor  the  effects  of  known  agencies  in  new 
conditions.  For  many  years  light  has  been  so  steadily  advancing 
upon  the  dark  places  of  science,  and  has  penetrated  so  many 
recesses  of  ignorance,  that  it  has  become  almost  a  habit  with  those 
who  watch  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  to  anticipate 
novelties,  and  to  imagine  that  nothing  has  been  done  if  somo 
startling  discovery  has  not  been  announced.  But  uninterrupted 
conquest  is  not  always  the  best  evidence  of  progress.  Great  dis- 
coveries produce  great  excitement,  and  that  is  a  state  of  mind 
unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  those  results  in  which  society 
is  most  interested.  Intervals  of  repose  are  necessary  to  correct 
errors,  to  arrange,  or,  it  may  be,  to  tabulate  truths,  and  to  view 
the  extent  and  defects  of  our  knowledge.  These  are  the  subjects 
with  which  science  has  been  principally  engaged  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  if  the  results  are  less  wonderful  than  many  of  those 
recently  obtained  by  experimental  research,  they  are  certainly  no 
less  interesting  and  important 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  every  scientific  'investigation 
that  the  instruments  of  observation  should  be  perfect  in  their 
kind,  or  else  we  may  register  instrumental  errors  as  scientific 
facts,  and  construct  theories  to  accotmt  for  differences  which  do 
not  exist  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  therefore,  when 
science  resolves  to  review  her  position,  and  estimate  the  value  of 
her  possessions,  is  to  question  the  agents  by  which  her  assumed 
conquests  have  been  made,  and  to  ascertain  whether  those  instni- 
raents  have  correctly  reported  the  effects  they  were  intended 
to  discover  and  registi'r. 

There  are  certain  departments  of  science,  such  as  meteorology 
and  navigation,  in  which  all  men  are  interested,  and  in  which 
most  men  have  been  occasional  observem  The  barometer  and 
thermometer,  the  chronometer  and  compans,  are  household  iustni- 
ments,  and  the  persons  who  have  not  used  them  to  obtain 
permanent  records  for  science,  have  employed  them  to  gain 
knowledge  for  themselvea  For  the  last  fifty  years  the  changes 
they  have  exhibited  have  been  watched  and  registered  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  the  question  is  often  asked  why 
wo  are  still  adding  to  catalogues  which  no  one  thorooglily 
investigates,  and  from  which  only  doubtful  results  have  been 
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obtained.  We  cannot  prophesy  from  the  appearances  of  to-day 
what  the  weather  will  be  to-morrow  much  better  than  our  grand- 
sires  ;  aDii  although  we  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
ships  upon  the  ocean,  we  have  not  diminished  the  proportion  of 
losses.  The  men  of  this  generation  go  faster  than  tlie  men  of 
the  last  J  but,  in  naattera  of  practical  science,  they  move  with  so 
small  an  increase  of  safety  tliat  prudence  auggests  the  necessity 
of  inquinng,  why,  with  ao  much  more  knowledge,  there  is  not  a 
proportionate  amount  of  wisdom.  The  first  at^p  in  this  inveati- 
gatiOD  i^  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  of  obaervntion— 
to  know  whether  we  can  depend  upon  the  assistants  we  emplcnr, 
and  reason  witli  safety  upon  the  information  they  give  us.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  made  this  inquiry  before,  but  it 
iit  not  loo  late  now,  for  if  by  the  discovery  of  error  we  are  com- 
pelled la  reject  a^  useless  much  that  we  had  before  thought  valu- 
able, future  errors  will  be  avoiiled,  if  truth  is  not  immediately 
gained. 

It  was  probably  with  some  such  opinions  as  these  that  the 
foitioh  Association  recommended  (he  Kew  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  oonstnicdon  and  test  the  acciu'acy  of  all  the  varieties 
of  thennoraeter  and  barometer  in  common  use.  The  utter 
wmlhlesuiess  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  instruments  was 
iminwdiatety  discovered,  for  it  was  seldom  that  any  two  gave 
precuety  the  same  reading  under  the  same  circumgtuicea  This 
result,  not  altogether  unexpected,  proved  the  necessity  of  reject- 
W  iag  a  lo^  somber  of  registered  observations ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  suggested  the  importance  of  providing  for  scientific,  if 
not  for  popular  use,  inatrumpnts  of  better  character.  Tlie  diffi- 
c.ilty,  so  far  a.s  tlit,-  thorinonieff  was  cuicfrncd,  wr\s  soon  over- 
•come,  for  the  value  of  its  registrations  entirely  depends  upon 
carefiQl  construction.  But  in  the  manufacture  of  a  barometer 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
tustrament  is  to  be  used.  Oue  that  is  suitable  for  observations  on 
land  will  not  necessarily  give  correct  results  at  sea.  A  certain 
pumjping  of  the  mercury  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  ship, 
and  to  correct  this  there  must  be  a  contraction  of  the  tube.  To 
ascertain  the  degree  of  contraction  requisite  to  destroy  this 
oMciUatioD  of  the  mercurial  column,  experiments  have  been  made 
nnder  the  direcdoD  of  the  Kew  Committee,  and  many  important 
facts  in  reference  to  the  use  and  construction  of  the  instrument 
hare  been  discovered.  Some  years  have  been  spent  in  these 
tDvestlgations,  but  the  time  has  not  been  lost,  for  trustworthy 
banmeten  are  now  to  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  price  that  accuracy 
hm^  be  secured  for  less  money  than  error.  But  although  this  is 
HfaifiHj  the  truth,  one  instrument  cannot  be  adapted  to  two 
conditions ;  ao  that  for  the  perfect  registration  of  atmospheric 
e2 
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pressure  at  sea,  two  barometei's  are  necessary,  one  for  calm  and 
another  for  stormy  weather.  Whether  our  merchant  sailors  will 
accept  the  assistance  liberally  offered  to  them  may  be  doubtful, 
but  should  these  perfect  instruments  be  introduced,  either  by 
choice  or  compulsion,  the  sailor  will  derive  a  future  as  well  as  a 
present  advantage  from  the  investigation ;  and  the  log  book, 
which  is  now,  in  too  manv  instances,  a  worthless  document  when 
the  voyage  is  ended,  will  bPcome  a  valuable  book  to  the  man  of 
science,  &om  which  new  facts  may  be  gathered  for  the  benefit 
and  security  of  future  navigatora  That  these  labours  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  governments  of  great  commercial  nations  was 
to  be  expected ;  and  prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately introducing  the  improved  mstruments  into  their  navies. 
In  this  instance  there  has  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  naval 
authorities.  The  Kew  Committee  have,  at  the  present  time,  for 
verification,  a  large  number  of  thermometers  and  barometers,  con- 
stnicted  under  its  superintendence,  for  our  own  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  interests  common  to  England  and  America 
necessarily  produce  a  community  of  motive  in  scientific  research, 
and  a  participation  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  it    This  is 
especially  the  case  in  all  that  concerns  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean.     England  performs  an  imperative  duty,  as  well  as  an  act 
of  friendship,  in  testing  the   marine  barometers  and  thermo- 
meters of  America.     For  this  we  can  take  no  credit  to  our- 
selves, as  it  is  only  an  acknowledgment  to  the  United  States 
that  we  have  been  benefited  by  her  example  and  labour.     It 
may  not  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the  American 
government  has  been  for  some  years  actively  and  systematically 
collecting  and  arranging  information  from  all  credible  sources 
relating  to  the  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  temperature  of  the 
ocean.     The  direction  of  this  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  Lieut 
Maury,  who  suggested  it     By  the  ready  assistance  he  received 
from  the  mercantile  marine  of  his  own  country,  he  has  been  able 
to  supply  the  sailors  of  all  nations  with  a  variety  of  charts  and 
printed  records  which  have  done  much  to  give  security  to  the 
navigation  of  the  seas  they  describ&    While  receiving  this  lesson 
in  practical  science  from  a  nation  whose  energy  in  enterprise 
ana  patience  in  research,  we,  of  all  other  people,  have  most 
reason  to  applaud,  it  is  well  that  the  debt  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.    There  never  will  be  a  time,  we  hope,  when  England 
will  refuse,  either  from  indolence  or  pride,  to  assist  in  any  effort 
which  may  be  made  to  save  life,  protect  property,  or  to  advance 
the  intellectual  and  religious  freedom  of  man.     The  blessings  we 
enjoy  and  the  holy  mission  we  have  received  from  the  Most 
H^h,  demand  an  acknowledgment  in  labour  which  shall  have 
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a  higher  motive  than  personal  interests  or  national  jealousy. 
While,  therefore,  we  present  to  America  the  barometers  and 
thermometers  which  have  been  verified  for  her  navy,  we  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations  to  that  well-devised  and  successfully-pur- 
sued scheme  which  has  roused  the  government  of  England  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  safety  of  commerce. 
Prompted  by  men  of  science  who  have  felt  the  disgrace  of 
receiving  the  benefit  without  participating  in  the  labour  of 
research  and  experiment,  the  British  government  has  established 
a  scientific  department  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  business  of  which  will  be  similar  to  that  over  which  Lieut* 
Maury  presides  in  America.     Captain  Fitzroy,  who  is,  according 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  *  the  one  man  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
with  energy  and  success'  the  objects  of  this  department,  has 
been  placed  at  its  head.     The  high  praise  he  has  received  from 
his  fhends  will,  no  doubt,  strengthen  his  determination  to  per- 
form the  duties  he  has  accepted,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  hopes 
and  deserve  the  praise  of  those  who  welcome  him  to  office.    But 
while  it  is  easy  to  pardon  the  injudicious  zeal  of  friends,  we  must 
blame  every  attempt  to  get  credit  for  what  is  to  be  done  by 
finding  fault  with  tnat  which  has  been  done.     If  it  be  true  that 
*  the  documents  hitherto  published  by  Lieut.  Maury  present  too 
much  detail  to  the  seaman's  eye, — ^that  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately condensed,  and  therefore  are  not  practically  so  useful  as 
is  supposed,' — if  all  this  be  literally  true.  Captain  Fitzroy  should 
not  have  said  it  until  he  had  something  more  than  promises  to 
give  in  return  for  the  documents  and  suggestions  he  has  received. 
When,  by  the  collection  of  data,  he  is  able  to  prepare  *  a  number 
of  conveniently-arranged  tabular  books,'  from  which,  '  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  diagrams,  charts,  and  meteorological  dictionaries  or 
records  shall  be  compiled,  so  that  by  turning  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  all  information  about  the  locality  may  be  obtained  at 
once  and  distinctly,' — ^then  the  public  will  fairly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  and  award  him  the 
honour  he  deserves.     That  he  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
prove  himself  an  efficient  and  useful  officer  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  he  has  created  for  himself  new  motives  for  exertion  in  the 
pledges  he  has  given,  for  his  countrymen  will  demand  their 
redemption. 

But  we  should  not  deal  fairly  with  Captain  Fitzroy  if  we  left 
our  readers  to  imagine  from  one  injudicious  expression  that  he 
altogether  undervalues  the  labours  of  Lieut.  Maury,  in  comparing 
them  with  his  intended  future  performances.  In  another  place 
he  has  dealt  more  generously  with  his  own  reputation  and  the 
honours  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  success  of  the  experiments  to  be  now  made  by  British 
and  and  American  navigators  under  the  direction  of  scientific 
governmental  departments  respecting  the  weight  and  temperature 
of  the  eea  and  atmosphere,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  accuracy 
of   the  instruments    of   observation  —  upon  trie    possession   of 
barometers  and  thermometers  which  tell  the  truA  everywhere. 
The  storm   makes  its  coming  known  on   the  mercury  of  the 
barometer  before  it  bursts  on  the  ship,  bowing  its  proud  streamers 
to  the  crests  of  the  moimtain  waves.     The  floating  ice-island 
sends   a  chilly   stream   as  the   herald  of  its  coming,  and  the 
thermometer  does  not  interrogate  it  in  vain,  when  it  returns  vnih 
its  message  to  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  mariner.     The  sailor 
can  no  more  plough  the  highways  of  the  ocean  without  the 
barometer  ana  thermometer  than  a  surveyor  can  register  the 
lines  of  an  intended  railroad  without  chain  and  levd.      But 
something  more  is  wanted  for  safe  travelling  upon  the  ocean 
highways.     The  sailor  must  have  guides  to  lead  him  to  them,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  straying.   For  this  purpose,  the  chronometer 
and  the  compass  are  required ;  and  we   must  now  see  what 
science  says  about  their  qualifications,  and  by  what  means  it 
hopes  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
When  the  British  Association  met  at  Liverpool,  in  1887,  the 
committee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  town  council  of  the 
lK)rough  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  nautical  obser- 
vatory ;  and  amons^  the  duties  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be 
undertaken  by  such  an  institution,  that  of  receiving  and  rating 
chronometers  was  particularly  mentioned.    The  recommendation 
of  the  scientific  authorities  was  favourably  received  by  the  town 
council,  and  an  observatory  was  soon  after  established.     The 
management  of  this  excellent  institution  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Hartnup,  of  whose  laliours  we  can  say  no  less  than  that  they 
have  done  honour  to  the  united  scientific  and  commercial  spirit 
which  they  represent     At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
held  in  tlie  same  town,  Mr.  Hartnup  reminded  the  members  of 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the  cbservatory, 
and  presented  them  a  report  of  what  he  had  been  able  to  accom- 
plish.    By  the  objects  of  the  establishment,  and  the  recomm^i- 
dation  of  the  Asoociation,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
study  of  chronometers,  and  to  the  correction  of  those  errors  in 
rate  which  arise  from  a  change  of  temperature.    The  importance 
of  this  sulgect  and  the  results  of  hia  labour  we  will  emieavour 
to  explain. 

A  chronometer  is  used  at  sea  to  find  the  longitude.  When 
this  indispensable  instnunent  is  given  to  the  conunander  of  a 
ahip  he  is  told  ita  rate ;  that  is  to  say,  what  it  gains  or  losee  daily, 
that  he  may  make  the  necessary  corrections.     Now  when  it  is 
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rdm«intiere<l  that  an  error  of  seven  seconds  a-day  will  in  eigliteen 
days  make  one  of  mure  than  two  minutes,  and  that  the  lo!ts  or 
^n  of  two  minutes  may  endanger  a  ship  and  all  it  contains,  there 
18  no  need  of  argument  to  pro(-e  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
Jtourceo  of  error,  and  of  determining  the  amoimt.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  merchant-vessels  have  chronometerB  which  are 
altogether  untrustworthy ;  instruments  no  bad  in  construction  or 
luljustment,  that  the  crime  of  deception,  in  a  matter  affecting  life 
n£  wdl  as  property,  must  be  chaxged  against  the  maker,  and 
culpable  ignorance  or  inattention  against  the  buyer.  With  these 
imketive  and  useless  instruments  the  rater  has  nothing  to  do ; 
tbey  ara  excluded  altogether  from  the  range  of  his  experimenta 
But  t«king  the  average  quality  of  the  chiouometera  received  by 
tncTchuit- vessels  (and  they  are  for  the  most  {)art  inferior  to  those 
accepted  by  the  navy),  it  is  important  to  determine  what  circum- 
(jtADocs  alfect  their  rate,  and  what  ii^  the  average  of  thctr  loss  or 
gain.  Some  errors  arise  from  circumstances  which  are  not  under- 
stood ;  such  as  a  change  of  place  from  sea  to  land,  and  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another.  All  that  we  at  present  know  is,  that 
'  the  average  of  the  sea  rates  of  chronometers  employed  in  the 
American  txade  agrees  with  the  rates  of  the  same  chronoraeterB 
on  shore  in  a  temperature  of  about  60',  and  thai  ■tliu  average  of 
the  sea  rates  of  chronometers  which  have  been  exposed  to  a 
tropical  climate  during  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  agrees  with  the 
rates  of  the  same  chronometers  on  shore  in  a  temperature  of 
about  80=.' 

But  there  is  another  still  more  important  source  of  error  which 
is  understood,  and  which  may  be  corrected — that  resulting  from 
a  change  of  temperature.  To  this  subject  Mr.  Hartnup  haa 
given  bis  attention,  and  the  results  of  ten  years'  experience  are 
before  us.  The  average  chuige  of  rate  in  the  chronometers 
employed  by  the  merchant  service,  for  a  change  of  tempemture 
from  iO"  to  60°  Fahrenheit,  is,  he  says,  seven  seconds  a-day ;  and 
this,  as  already  stated,  may  be  a  dangerous  error. 

'  This  variation  of  rate,'  saye  ULt.  Hartnup,  '  differs  so  much  in 
difierent  time-keepcre,  that,  without  a  trial,  no  idea  can  bo  tbrmed 
of  its  amount  in  any  imrticular  chronometer.  In  order  to  i^how 
this  more  dearly,  we  have  compiled  Irom  the  records  of  the  Observatory 
three  tables :  each  table  shows  the  change  of  rate  for  ea^h  of  one 
hundred  chronometers,  caused  by  changiug  the  temperature  to  the 
«xt«nt  named  in  the  respective  headings.  In  Table  1  the  average 
chang;e  in  the  daily  rate,  caused  by  changing  the  temperature  from 
W  to  60°  i»,6i>T'.  Taking  the  two  eitremea,  one  chronometer  in  the 
hundred  gwied  IS'S*,  and  one  lost  72-2'  a-day,  by  changing  the  tem- 

Ctuie  only  20°,     The  average  change  of  rate  of  the  first  ten  iu  the 
Ired  is  f'l*  gaining ;  the  average  of  the  second  ten  is  0*3"  losing ; 
Aid  the  average  of  the  last  ten  in  the  hundred  is  29-S'  losing.    Tables  3 
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and  3  show  the  change  of  rate  caused  by  changing  the  temperature 
from  60°  to  80°,  and  from  50°  to  80°  respectively,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  variations  were  much  greater  in  the  low  than  in  the  high 
temperatures.' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  report  without  believing  that 
we  have  foimd  the  reason  why  accidents  at  sea  are  so  frequent. 
That  they  are  frequent  everybody  acknowledges,  but  the  statistics 
are  comparatively  unknown.  A  few  figure^  connected  with  this 
subject  will  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  efforts  science  is  now 
making  to  inmrove  the  art  and  increase  the  profits  of  maritime 
navigation.  From  an  analysis  of  the  reports  made  to  Lloyd's  of 
the  casualties  to  sailing  vessels  at  sea  dunng  the  four  years  ending 
1850,  we  find  that  of  the  gross  number  (12,041)  no  less  than 
5117  were  occasioned  by  vessels  being  driven  on  shore,  2665  by 
collision,  and  2295  by  wreck ;  while  204  sailed,  and  were  lost, 
without  leaving  a  hand  to  record  the  destruction.  It  is  appalling 
to  think  that  even,  according  to  these  figures,  and  they  state  only 
a  part  of  the  casualties,  there  is,  on  the  average,  an  accident  at 
sea  once  every  three  hours,  by  night  and  by  day.  The  loss  of  life 
and  property  is  not  correctly  known,  and  the  estimated  number 
and  amount  is  so  great,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  results  of 
our  calculations.  But  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  if  we 
could  obtain  the  statistics  of  causes — how  many  arose  from 
ignorance  of  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  how  many  from  the 
deflection  of  the  compass,  and  what  number  were  injured  or  lost 
because  they  were  not  forewarned  by  the  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer. That  the  want  of  correct  instruments  is  a  fruitful  cause 
in  the  production  of  these  accidents  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  happened  chiefly  to  vessels  between  90  and 
500  tons  burthen,  for  only  64  of  the  whole  number  of  accidents 
are  attributed  to  vessels  of  700  tons  and  upward.  The  smaller 
the  vessel — speaking  in  general  terms,  and  of  a  class — the  more 
imperfect  are  the  instruments  of  observation,  and  the  less  is  the 
complement  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage ;  while  the 
general  arrangements  for  comfort  and  security  are  below  the 
average  of  the  trade  in  which  the  vessel  is  engaged.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  lara^  proportion  of 
accidents  will  fall  upon  this  class  of  vessels,  and  that  as  much  of 
the  evil  may  be  traced  to  defect  of  instrument  as  to  want  of 
knowledge ;  in  fact,  they  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  Skill  and  seamanship  are  prime  qualities  in 
the  estimation  of  safety  at  sea ;  but  a  good  seaman  depending  on 
bad  instruments  is  like  a  gipsy  guide  on  a  burmng  heath,  when 
his  beacons  are  a  part  of  a  general  conflagration. 

Mr.  Hartnup  has  done  g(^  service  to  our  merchants  and  their 
seamen  by  ascertaining  the  amoimt  of  error  to  which  chronometers 
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are  subject  by  a  change  of  temperature.  If  the  makers  were 
careful  to  introduce  sufficient  compensation,  and  the  owners  of 
ships  were  more  anxious  for  correct  than  for  cheap  instiniments, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  chronometers 
for  the  mercantile  marine.  But  the  indifference  of  the  merchant 
and  ship-owner  supports  the  apathy  of  the  chronometer-maker, 
who  wiU  continue  as  long  as  possible  to  send  his  best  instruments 
and  improved  compensations  to  Greenwich  to  be  tested  for  the 
navy,  and  find  a  market  for  the  inferior  in  the  merchant  service. 
To  this  the  owners  of  small  ships  must  submit  till  they  have  the 
energy  and  wisdom  to  establish  or  support,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, an  institution  similar  to  that  of  Greenwich,  to  examine  the 
qualities  of  the  instruments  they  are  requested  to  purchase.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  one  nautical  observatory  in  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Ships  enter  every  port  except 
that  of  Liverpool,  and  the  captains  have  no  opportunitj'^,  if  they 
desired  it,  of  ascertaining  the  rates  of  their  chronometers,  or  the 
correctness  of  those  other  instruments  upon  which  the  safety  of 
their  ships  mainly  depends.  But  let  tnese  facts  be  generally 
known,  and  if  we  have  not  overvalued  the  philanthropy  as  well 
as  the  commercial  enterprise  of  our  countrymen,  observatories 
will  be  established  in  all  the  principal  maritime  towns,  each 
having  its  time-ball  and  standard  barometers  and  thermometers 
for  the  proof  or  correction  of  the  instruments  used  in  ships.  In 
this  matter,  individual  and  national  interests,  and  the  obligations 
of  humanity  and  religion,  enforce  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
demands  of  science. 

While  all  the  resources  of  experimental  science  are  engaged 
to  improve  the  instruments  upon  which  safe  navigation  depends, 
the  engineer  and  ship-builder  are  projecting  new  ships  of  gigantic 
size  and  mighty  power.  When  the  *  Great  Western'  was  launched 
it  was  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  a  larger  steam  vessel 
could  not  be  safely  carried  over  the  ocean.  But  then  came  the 
*  Great  Britain,'  and  she  was  condemned  as  a  mad  experiment 
by  many  an  old  sailor,  who  asked  tauntingly  where  the  owners 
would  find  a  commander  foolhardy  enough  to  guide  her  over  the 
Atlantic.  But  we  have  not  yet,  it  appears,  built  a  vessel  large 
enough  for  the  new  colonial  trade  which  has  been  opened  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Success  sometimes  makes  men  rash, 
and  they  only  learn  prudence  when  taught  by  some  terrific 
accident.  Are  we  now  to  be  taught  this  lesson  again  by  the 
experiments  of  the  modem  ship-builders  ?  or  is  it  true  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  those  dimensions  in  naval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  exceed?  Such  are  the  questions 
many  persons  are  now  asking;  and  so  satisfactorily  have  they 
been  answered,  that  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  the  timid,  and  the 
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forebodings  of  jealousy,  we  have  coiifidence  in  tlie  scientific 
knowledge  and  jadginent  of  the  professional  men  who  not  only 
admit  the  po6sil»lity  of  building  good  ships  much  larger  thaa 
anv  now  in  existence,  but  are  also  making  tiie  trial. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  a  gentleman  well  Imown  in  the  annals  of 
science,  is  now  building,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Brunei,  a  lai^ 
iron  ship  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This 
ship  wilt  be  675  feet  long,  83  feet  in  breadth  of  beam,  and  60 
feet  deep.  It  will  carry  6000  tons  of  freight,  500  first-class 
passengers,  500  second-class,  and  1000  third-cla^  The  size  of 
the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freightage  so  largely  exceed  any 
dimensions  and  quantities  ever  before  dreamed  of,  there  can  be 
no  impropriety  or  impertinence  in  inquiring  whether  such  a  ship 
could  ue  safely  managed  in  a  stormy  sea  ?  and  whether  there  ajre 
any  advantages  in  the  use  of  such  a  vessel  to  warrant  the  experi- 
ment f 

The  safety  of  such  a  vessel  must  depend,  so  far  as  its  meclia- 
nical  construction  is  concerned,  upon  its  strength.  Upon  this 
point  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  men  eminently  entitled  to 
give  an  opinion.  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  when  complimenting  Mr. 
Brunei  for  the  engineering  skill  and  ingenuity  he  had  displayed 
in  dosigninc  large  ships  for  our  mercantile  marine,  said  tnat  he 
\\m  t)erfectly  convinced  that  the  forebodings  some  people  had 
indulged  would  bo  found  fallacious.  Mr.  Fairbaim,  an  equally 
oomi^etent  judge,  acknowledged  that  he  once  thought  such  a  ship 
would  be  too  laiw,  and  that  the  necessary  strength  could  not  be 
obtniuod.  But  no  had  arrived  at  an  opposite  opinion  by  the 
oxamination  of  lifr.  Brunei's  drawings.  '  I  have  no  doubt  now,' 
ho  said,  *  that  the  ship  will  be  perfectly  strong,  and  be  able  to 
Ih^o*  a  gale  of  wind  without  bending.  It  is  built  on  the  same 
|u*inotpie  as  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge ;  and  as  that  mode  of 
iitnicture  is  able  to  sustain  a  bridge  without  any  support  in  the 
middle,  Uiere  can  bo  no  doubt  that  supported,  as  the  ship  will 
Us  by  the  water,  it  will,  under  all  circumstances,  be  able  to  bear 
th<^  Mtniinn  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.'  With  these  opinions 
w^  uiUftt  lie  content,  for  higher  authority  cannot  be  obtained. 

Tl^^'  Ivuefits  expected  from  the  use  of  the  proposed  large  shipe, 
in  |^v^lW«»^'e  to  those  now  in  use  for  ocean  voyages  are,  increased 
v^*>»>^(  And  greater  profit, — the  latter  gready  depending  upon  the 
Khum»^\  ll  has  been  discovered,  and  is  now  well  known,  that 
i|iN\^l  t«  ^verued  by  the  length  and  eotranoe  of  the  vessel 

V  ^^^^  svuvmve  entrance,'  says  Mr.  Russell, '  instead  of  a  bluff  round 
V^,  u%  ^vucarWl^Y  admitted  to  be  the  best ;  and  in  addition  to  the  shape 
A  \iw  ^^W4*hiK\  it  has  been  found  that  the  length  of  the  body  of  a 
^iu4>  i*w4hwbo«  iH  iHMsage  throoffh  the  water  by  allowing  a  longer 
i»UAw  t<u  Ui«>  )«*ilicKHi  iif  the  fioid  to  separate.     A  ship  with  a  fine 
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concave  feow,  a  long  "body,  and  a  eomparativi'ly  rountl  6t«ni,  cleaves  its 
paMBgc  through  the  water  without  nusin^  a  wave  in  front  to  obsttoct 
lU  coune.  No  steam  ghip  that  is  not  ISO  feet  long  can  be  propelled 
at  a,  tpeed  of  sixteen  mifoa  no  how  without  a  ercat  eipeaditure  of 
power;  aud  400  feet  i»  the  shortest  ](?n^h  for  a.  ship  that  ia  intended 
to  be  propelled  at  bo  high  s  speed  as  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  The 
•  Hiinidiiva.'  which  iii  3Ij5  feet  long,  has  a  greuter  sjieijd  for  the  power 
emplojed  than  any  other  muruhitnt  ship.' 

nds  settles  the  question  how  the  greatest  amount  of  speed  is 
to  Ije  cilitaineJ  from  a  given  power ;  anJ  jis  speed  govMns  profit, 
the  ship-owner  has  a  great  interest  in  facilitating  the  consti-uction 
of  Teffiels  to  sectire  that  object. 

Tiie  highest  rates  of  freight,  we  are  iufomied,  do  not  pay  the 
expense  of  emali  veasek  employed  on  long  voyages.  The  inipos- 
sibility  of  carrying  in  such  vessels  as  are  now  adoat  a  sufficient 
auantity  of  c(mi1  for  a  voyage  to  Australia  (for  e.-cample)  compels 
Uie  owners  to  eetabltali  coal  depots  to  supply  the  quantity  which 
thej  require  bat  cannot  carry.  Thin,  of  eourBe,  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  fuel ;  and  the  unnecessary  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  ^'oyage  increases  tlie  quantity  couBumed.  Now,  as 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  oc^ui-going  steamers  less  time 
will  be  occupied  in  the  voyage,  and  all  the  coal  necessary  may 
be  carried,  with  greater  space  both  for  passengers  and  freight,  a 
good  profit  may  be  expected  by  the  owner  instead  of  a  loa^,  and 
the  rwmmerce  of  the  oonnti?  with  distant  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  flupparted  and  probably  increased. 

Jt  is  estimated  that  the  ship  now  building  will  make  a  voyage 
ts  Australia  in  thirty,  or,  at  most,  thirty-three  days,  and  this 
statement  mi"bt  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  if  so  much  time 
is  gained  in  this  voyage,  a  ship  of  the  same  dimensions  would  be 
suitable  for  any  foreign  trade.  But  this  ia  a  deduction  which 
caimot  be  proved.  The  dimensions  of  a  ship  should  have  a  pro- 
portion to  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  employed  and  the 
length  of  the  voyage  she  is  to  make.  The  object  of  the  ship- 
boilder  should  therefore  he  to  supply  the  power  required  in  the 
noet  oonvenient  manner  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  If  this  be 
made  a  subject  of  study,  the  number  of  the  first  or  largest  cla^s 
steam  Teasels  will  always  be  few  in  comparma  to  the  Dumber  of 
other  veaaela  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  however  suo- 
oesfdl  the  present  experiment  may  be.  The  'Himalaya'  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  mode)  yet  produced  for  the  ordinary  trafHc  of 
die  ocean,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  shipbuilders  will  gain  much 
advantage  by  constmcting  longer  vessels,  except  when  requiredTor 
special  pnrposefl. 

The  introduction  of  iron  as  a  material  for  ship-building  is  one 
of  the  taoet  important~of  the  many  invasions  this  age  has  made 
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upon  old  custom&  The  large  vessels  which  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  could  not  have  been  built  without  it;  for  timber  of 
sufficient  size  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  joints  cannot  be  so  made 
as  to  have  the  same  strength  as  a  solid  piece.  But  iron  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  size,  irrespective  of  shape ;  and  when  it  is 
more  convenient  to  unite  one  piece  with  another  by  a  joint,  a 
greater  strength  may,  in  some  instances,  be  obtained  than  if  the 
two  parts  were  absolutelv  united.  But  although  the  change  of 
material  has  increased  the  strength,  improved  the  shape,  and 
greatly  increased  the  speed  of  the  mercantile  marine,  there  is 
still  one  disadvantage  attending  its  use.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  build  an  iron  ship,  many  reasons  were  given  for  calling 
it  a  visionary  scheme ;  but  of  all  these  there  was  but  one  that 
had  the  semblance  of  truth.  It  would  be  impossible,  it  was  said, 
to  navigate  an  iron  ship  if  it  were  made,  for  when  surrounded  by 
such  a  mass  of  iron  the  compass  would  be  useless.  This  was 
greatly  overestimating  the  evil,  as  we  now  well  know,  for  iron 
ships  do  take  long  voyages,  and  the  compass  is  not  altogether  a 
useless  thing,  altnough  it  is  subject  to  a  deviation  from  local 
attractions,  which  it  is  most  important  to  correct  '  There  are 
risks  at  sea,'  says  the  Council  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
*  which  no  foresight  can  correct ;  but  loss  from  defective  com- 
passes or  ill-regulated  chronometers  should  be  treated  as  a  crime, 
since  common  sense  and  common  care  will  secure  the  efficacy  of 
both  these  instrumenta  It  is  to  be  feared  that  life  and  property 
to  a  large  amount  are  yearly  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  a  little 
elementary  knowledge  and  a  small  amount  of  precaution  on  the 
part  of  our  seamen,  who  neglect  the  safeguards  furnished  by 
modem  science.' 

To  this  statement  we  cive  a  ready  assent,  so  far  as  the  chro- 
nometer is  concerned ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  treat  as  a 
criminal  a  commander  who  lost  his  vessel  in  consequence  of  a 
defective  compass.  It  is  notorious  that  compasses  are  liable  to 
serious  derangements  in  iron  vessels,  and  that  there  is  not  at 
present  any  adequate  means  of  correcting  the  error.  The  needle 
IS  always  deflected  from  its  position,  more  or  less,  in  an  iron 
ship ;  but  supposing  the  displacement  to  be  permanent,  it  might 
be  corrected  Ly  placing  it  under  the  immediate  counter-action 
of  permanent  magnets.  This  plan  was  adopted;  but  a  long  trial 
has  proved  it  to  be  in  no  case  more  than  partially  successful, 
and,  in  some  instances,  absolutelv  danseroua  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  this  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Scoresby,  and  we  should  give  an  imperfect  view  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  past  year  if  we 
passed  it  without  some  notice. 

The  loss  of  the '  Tayleur '  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  mournful 
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death  of  many  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  wil!  lie  freah  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers.  She  was  a  new  iron  ship,  of  nearly  2000 
tons  burtbeo,  and  sailed  from  Liveipooi  for  America  with  528 
persona  on  board.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  port  the 
capt^Q  came  in  sight  of  land  at  an  hour  when  ho  supposed  he 
was  sailing  in  the  usual  course,  in  nearly  midchaunel.  A  heavy 
sea  was  running  at  the  time,  and  the  attempt  to  wear  the  ship 
round  having  failed  the  anchors  were  thrown  out,  but  the  cables 
snapped,  and  the  vessel  was  driven  broadside  upon  Lamhay 
Island.  290  persons  were  drowned.  An  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  followed,  and  some  facts  relative  to  the  ship's 
compasses  were  made  known,  for  which  the  public  were  quite 
unprepared.  One  compass,  it  appeared,  was  fixed  before  the 
helm,  and  another  near  the  mizen  mast,  Both  of  these  had 
bt*ii,  according  lo  custom,  carefully  adjusted  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  captain  himself  had  been  diligent  in  verifying  their  action. 
PreWous  to  the  wreck,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  com- 
passes differed  in  direction  by  as  much  as  three  points.  Under 
these  cjrcmnstances  it  was  necessary  to  elect  by  which  of  the  two 
the  vessel  should  be  guided,  and  that  at  the  helm  was  chosen. 
This  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

To  investigate  this  matter  more  fully,  the  Boai'd  of  Trade 
instituted  iniiuiries  into  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
direction  of  the  two  compasses.  The  Marine  Board  of  Liverpool 
reported  '  that  the  '  Tayleur'  was  brought  into  the  dangerous 
postion  in  which  the  wreck  took  place  through  the  deviation  of 
the  compasses,  the  cause  of  which  the  Board  cannot  determine." 
Btit,'  it  is  added,  'numerous  instances  have  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  of  compasses  having  proved 
greatly  in  error  on  board  both  wooden  and  iron  ships  in  navi- 
gating the  Irish  Channel,  which  deviation  is  not  accounted  for 
by  any  theory  hitherto  propounded.' 

Now  if  it  were  only  in  the  Irish  Sea  that  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  could  be  observed,  the  scientidc  investigation  which  this 
catastrophe  still  demands  should  be  conducted  io  that  locality, 
as  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  would  in  that  case  be  limited 
to  one  troubled  channel  But  the  cause  is  in  the  ship,  and  it 
matters  but  little  where  she  may  be,  for  the  effect  is  everywhere 
the  same  under  the  same  circumstances.  Dr.  Scoresby,  however, 
thought  the  subject  to  be  sufficiently  important  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  its  last  meeting,  and  in  introducing  it,  very  pro- 
perly explained  those  facts  which  must  guide  the  inquiry.  These 
fecta  it  may  be  desirable  to  review. 

The  m^net,  as  everybody  knows,  has  a  directive  force  received 
from  some  inviuble  and  subtle  agent,  which  causes  it  to  turn  its 
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ends  or  poles  towards  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth« 
This  dii^ctive  force  (which,  when  possessed  by  steel,  tinder 
ordinary  circamstances,  is  permanent)  is  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  iron,  the  amount  of  the  deviation  depending  on  the  distance 
between  the  magnet  and  the  iron,  and  its  direction  upon  the 
position  of  the  disturbing  agent  A  permanent  magnet,  and  such 
the  compass  needle  is,  must  therefore  be  acted  upon  in  all  direc- 
tions by  an  iron  ship^  but  with  forces  varying  with  the  quantity 
and  distance  of  the  metal.  Looking  at  this  fact  only,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  final  result  of  the  local  attraction  could  be 
coimteracted  by  adjusting  the  needle,  that  is  to  say,  by  fixing 
permanent  magnets  near  the  compass,  so  as  to  bring  the  needle 
into  its  true  magnetic  position.  Supposing  the  antagonistic 
force  of  local  attraction  and  selected  permanent  magnets,  to 
be  in  equilibrio,  the  needle  would  be  at  liberty  to  obey  the 
impulsive  force  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  those  who  took  this  narrow  view  of  the  difficulty,  that 
the  local  attraction  is  not  a  fixed  or  permanent  quantity.  The 
deflection  of  the  needle  is  not  the  same  when  the  ship  is 
lurching  and  pitching  upon  a  heavy  sea  as  when  she  lies  moored 
in  dock.  But  the  disturbance  might  not  have  been  very  serious 
from  this  cause  if  it  had  been  the  only  or  even  the  principal 
sotu-ce  of  derangement  The  principal  error  is  in  considenng 
the  ship  as  though  it  were  a  mass  of  iron  and  nothing  more. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  iron  which  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  artisan  without  acquiring  some  aegree 
of  magnetic  power.  Percussion,  contortion,  or  indeed  any  me- 
chanical force,  gives  a  directive  force,  more  or  less  permanent, 
to  iron ;  the  arrangement  of  the  poles  being  accoixling  to  the 
position  of  the  metaJ  at  the  time.  In  the  very  act  of  constructing 
an  iron  ship,  therefore,  a  magnetic  force  is  communicated  to  it, 
and  the  direction  of  that  force  will  depend  upon  her  position  in 
the  stocks  in  relation  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Hence  it 
will  nppear  that  an  iron  ship  when  she  is  launched,  is  not  merely 
a  large  ferruginous  mass  acting  upon  a  permanent  magnet  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  mass  and  distance,  but  a  floating 
magnet,  or  we  should  perhaps  say  a  combination  of  maenets, 
having  but  little  intensity,  and  holding  the  power  with  feeble 
tenacity.  A  few  days  may  altogether  change  her  magnetic  con- 
dition. At  one  time  we  see  her  sleeping  in  dock,  or  rising  and 
falling  lazily  upon  the  tide,  swingine  tardily  with  the  ebb  and 
flow.  A  few  hours  after  she  may  be  Roughing  her  way  through  a 
stormy  sea,  trembling  under  every  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  and  as 
she  pitches  and  rolls  each  blow  and  twist  disturbs  and  changes  the 
magnetic  direction  she  received  from  the  shipwright  s  hammer. 
If  such  be  the  magnetic  condition  of  an  iron  ship— if  it  be  as 
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ire  imagine,  a  raserroir  of  magnetic  forces,  theie  can  be  no  adjust- 
ment of  the  compass ;  for  there  ia  no  permanent  condition  to 
which  the  adjustment  can  be  adapted.  An  "arrangenient  of  per- 
manent magnets,  'which  may  at  one  time  neiitmize  the  local 
attractioD,  and  give  the  needle  its  proper  direction,  may  at 
another  act  as  a  disturbing  force  and  be  the  canse  of  irreparable 
mischief.  The  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  will  do  wisely  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  matter,  and  abandon 
ihe  custom  of  adjustini;  ships'  compasses ;  for  it  ia  better  to  trust 
to  the  probable  detection  of  an  error  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
pmae  which  is  free  to  move,  than  to  place  faith  in  one  which  is 
heltl  iiv  the  grasp  of  so  many  uncertain  forces. 

From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  compass 
is  of  little  value  to  tho  sailor.  In  spite  of  ita  Uabilitj  to  erro- 
iMotia  action  it  must  still  be  the  mariner's  guide,  and  it  is  often 
iuR  only  one.  But  there  arc  some  precaution ^iry  measures  which 
nay  be  taken.  Tbey  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Scoreaby  in  the 
following  remarks : — 

It  is  most  important  for  safety  in  navigating  iron  vessels,  that 

■  ■  I  should  be  made  aware  of  the  liability  of  the  compassus  to 
nd  so  to  tnisleiKl  them  ;  that  they  should  know  the  oircum- 
'toidcr  which,  in  accordance  with  natural  laws  regelating  and 
jf  the  earth's  inductive  action,  changes  are  most  likely  to  ocuur ; 
they  whould  always  be  watclii'iJ  of  ojiportuiiities  for  dftermiiiin^- 
the  true  magnetic  direction  with  reference  to  their  compaKsea,  by  obser- 
vatioD  of  the  sun  and  stars;  and  that  by  providing  a  place  for  a 
■tandard  compass  aloft,  as  far  from  the  deviating  influence  of  the  body 
of  the  ship  as  possible,  they  might  have  giiidance  sufficient,  with  some 
allowances,  for  steering  a  correct  magnetic  coiurse.  With  the  precautions 
and  means  such  as  might  be  thus  applied,  the  difficulties  in  respect  of 
compass  guidance  in  the  navigation  of  iron  ships  might  be  mainly 
and  practically  overcome.' 

But  with  all  the  caution  that  can  be  used  the  evil  still  exists, 
and  many  are  asking  what  can  science  do  to  correct  the  error. 
The  appeal  now  made  for  assistance  is  pressing, — the  urgency 
IB  great.  To  prove  this,  we  may  quote  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  Towson,  the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Marine  Board  of  Liver- 
poo!:— 

'In  the  name  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool,  I 
implore  the  attention  of  the  section  to  this  important  subject,  in  the 
he^  and  belief  tlint  if  the  membei-s  should  respond  to  that  appeiil, 
Aev  would  be  able  before  the  next  meeting  to  confer  the  benefit 
they  evck,  not  on  their  own  account  alone,  nor  in  consideration  of 
tte  vaat  amount  of  property  involved,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  vast 
'    of  human  life  which   is  contuiually  being  jeopardized  and 


Upon  the  methods  now  used  in  testing  and  correcting  1 
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deviation  of  the  needle  Mr.  Towson  speaks  with  firmness  and, 
from  his  ofiScial  position^  with  authority. 

'  Besides  collateral  means  adopted  for  correcting  the  compass,  there 
are  two  systems  in  use  for  that  purpose :  Captain  Johnson's  system 
of  swinging  the  ship  and  tahulating  the  results,  which  is  exclusively 
employ^  in  the  royal  navy ;  and  the  Astronomer  Boyal's  method  of 
compensating  the  compasses  hy  means  of  magnets,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  resorted  to  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  ohjection  to 
Captain  «fohn8on*s  plan  is,  that  the  corrections  are  liable  to  be  em- 
ployed the  wrong  way.  After  examining  about  2000  masters  of 
merchant  vessels,  I  am  convinced  of  the  souudness  of  this  objection. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  in  practice  to  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  The  mariner  knows  that  westerly  deviations  indicate 
that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  west,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  his  compass  has  a  westerly  deviation  it  must 
cause  an  object  bearing  north  to  appear  westerly,  whereas  it  would 
really  appear  easterly ;  and  I  have  known  the  same  mistake  made  on 
board  ships  in  the  royal  navy.  The  most  formidable  objection  to  the 
Astronomer  Boyal's  system  is,  that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  com- 
pensating magnets  are  liable  to  change  or  to  vary  in  their  intensity. 
The  clumge  of  retentive  magnetism,  deviation  from  heeling,  and  the 
change  produced  by  going  into  the  other  hemisphere,  are  defects 
common  to  both  systems.  I  have  never  met  with  a  captain  who 
could  tell  me  the  original  deviation  of  his  compass.  In  the  case  of 
the  *  Tayleur,'  the  deviation  of  her  steering  compass  was  60** ;  of  her 
compass  before  the  mizen  mast  40®.  Was  there  ever  such  a  case  in 
the  royal  navy  ?  Lieutenant  Pasce,  when  appointed  to  the  *  Jackal,* 
in  1845,  was  dissatisfied  with  a  deviation  of  25®,  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Admiralty  to  have  the  compass  replaced,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  18® ;  and  no  doubt  the  masters  of  merchant  vessels  would, 
on  this  point,  be  equally  prudent  if  they  knew  the  real  amount  of  the 
original  error.' 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  process  should  be  dis- 
covered for  the  correction  of  the  errors  to  which  the  mariner's 
compass  is  liable;  and  surely  it  is  not  indulging  a  flattering  hope, 
considering  the  present  state  of  experimental  science,  if  we  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  that  some  correction  will  be  found  before 
another  year  has  passed. 

The  brief  review  we  have  taken  of  the  scientific  laboiu^  of  the 
jmst  year  will  amply  justify  the  assertion  that  they  have  been 
eminently  practical  Science,  when  pursued  in  a  Chnstian  spirit, 
is  always  philanthropic  in  its  objects  and  resulta  Its  purposes 
are  to  protect  man  from  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  to  give  him 
the  security  and  benefits  of  knowledge;  and  in  no  way  can  it 
effect  these  objects  more  completely  than  by  supplymg  him 
with,  if  we  may  so  speak,  perfect  tools  for  the  exercise  of  his 
energy  and  inaustry.  But  before  we  close  this  sketch  of  last 
year  s  labour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two  other 
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subjects,  less  practical  in  their  character,  which  have  also  received 
some  attention  from  men  of  science,  and  are  likely  to  l>e  still 
further  pursued  during  the  present  year. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  private  aetrouomical 
observatories  is  doing  much  to  extend  our  Imowledge  of  celestial 
objects  and  to  accumulate  data,  the  value  of  which  will  he  fully 
recognised  by  future  observers.  Four  more  planets  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  same  number  of  comets.  Of  the  four  planets, 
three  were  first  observed  in  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory, — two  by 
Mr.  Hind  and  one  by  Mr.  Maith.  Tlie  fourth  was  discovered  hv 
Mr.  Luther,  at  the  observatory  of  Biik,  near  Dusseldorf.  The 
four  comete  are  new  to  ua,  if  not  to  our  system,  for  they  cannoi. 
be  identified  with  any  that  have  been  before  observed.  One 
was  observed  at  Berlin,  two  at  Oottingen,  and  the  fourth  was 
vbible  to  the  naked  eye  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  aud  was,  on 
one  occasion,  seen  in  daylight  by  Mr.  Hartnup. 

The  progress  of  Stellar  astronomy  keeps  pace  with  the  onward 
uiarcli  of  discovery  in  the  solar  system.  The  erection  of  Bessel's 
noble  telescope,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  by  that  lamented 
astronomer  (of  which  the  measure  of  the  parallax  of  61  Cygni 
was  the  most  important),  in.iugurated  a  new  era. 

A  large  amount  of  the  labour  of  the  astronomers  of  the  two 
last  centurie.s,  long  comparatively  useless,  is  now  being  reduced 
and  catalogued.  In  some  instances  this  has  been  already  par- 
tially done,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  dona  Tlie  British 
Association  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ta^k,  and  in  IHio,  published  a  catalo<;uc  of  dybt  thnus.ind 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  stars.  This  catalogue  includes 
many  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude;  but  as  these  are  often 
calculated  from  one  observation,  chiefly  by  Laland  and  Laeaille, 
they  are  not  uniformly  correct.  In  spite  of  this,  however. 
although  the  astronomer  does  someiimes  turn  his  telescope  to 
the  point  indicated  and  does  not  find  the  star; — and  although  the 
place  of  a  star  employed  as  a  point  of  reference  for  some  moving 
body  is  not  always  correctly  defined ;— tiie  catalogue  is  valuable, 
and  the  errors  will  be  surely,  though  slowly,  corrected.  The 
detection  of  error  is  also  an  excitement  to  improvement,  and  the 
importance  of  making  another  attempt  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  astronomer  is  already  acknowledged  : — 

'  The  British  Association  would  add  greatly  to  the  benefits  it  has 
■Iready  conferred  on  astronomical  Ecicuvt','  says  Professor  Challis,  '  by 
promoting  the  publication,  when  sufficiunt  materials  can  be  collected, 
of  a  general  catali^uc  of  all  Stan  to  the  ninth  magnitude  inclueivc. 
which  have  been  repeatedly  obsorved  with  meridian  instruments.  The 
modem  sources  at  present  available  for  sueh  a  work  are  the  reduced 
and  published  observations  of  the  Greenwich,  Pulkowa,  Edinburgh, 
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CHi?i\L  Aad  C^mbnic^  OKservatoiiw,  and  the  recently  completed 
cJirjL*,**^!^  v.<  tw^Tv  thousand  stars  ol»j!erved  and  reduced  by  the  inde- 
tHtiiT^Mt'  Asrr.^romtrot'  Haniburvrh.  Mr.  Charles  Rumker,  together  with 
aujiiwrv^utii  irickieutal  det<?miinations  of  the  places  of  comparison  vtars 
iu  tbv'  *  Asnvnomtjche  Xachrichten.*  To  complete  the  present  account 
of  tbc  *Bafcte  of  Stellar  astrv^nomv.  mention  should  be  made  of  two 
vchimes  nxvntly  published  by  Mr.  Cooper,  containing  the  approximate 
tflac^'s  arram^xi  in  onler  of  right  ascension  of  thirty  thousand  one  him- 
owvl  and  eiiirhtv-six  elliptic  stars  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  mag- 
uitudiv  of  whicK  a  rery  small  number  had  been  previously  observed. 
The  observatioiu  were  made  v^iih  the  Makree  equatorial,  and  have  been 
prmtixl  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty's  government.' 

We  cauuot  mention  the  subject  of  astronomy  without  a  par- 
ticular relvrenoe  to  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  duties  of 
the  astrmomicHl  observatory.  Tel^praphs,  signal  balls,  and 
svmptjkthetic  docks,  are  now  to  be  classed  among  the  common 
tKiug^  and  their  operations  are  understood  by  all  intelligent  men 
who  watch  the  progress  of  discovery  and  its  influence  upon 
aocietv.  But  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  no  scientific 
pursuit  or  commercial  enterprise  is  the  voltaic  battery  more 
useful  than  in  an  astronomical  observatoir.  There  is  something 
api^aivutly  fabulous,  or  it  certainly  would  have  been  so  designated 
1^  tew  vears  ago,  in  the  statement  that  an  electric  clock  in  Green- 
wich Obst^rvatory  *  maintains  in  sympathetic  movement  the  large 
cKvk  at  the  entrance  gate,  two  other  clocks  in  the  Observatory, 
and  a  cloi»k  at  the  London-bridge  Terminus  of  the  South-eastern 
KaiKvay : — it  sends  galvanic  signals  every  day  along  all  the  prin- 
cii>al  railways  diverging  from  London  : — it  drops  the  Greenwich 
ball,  and  the  Imll  on  the  ofSces  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
ptaiy  in  the  Stnuid,  and  the  correctness  of  the  last  of  these 
opi'ratiiUiH  is  testeil  by  means  of  a  galvanic  signal  needle  upon 
the  case  of  the  Greenwich  transit  clock.     All  tliese  effects  are 

(ixntucod  without  sensible  error  of  time.'  A  time-signal  ball  at 
Md  has  also  been  connected  with  the  electric  arrangement  at 
Uivouwich,  and  thus  the  shipping  in  the  Downs  is  provided  with 
the  mt*ans  of  obtaining  correct  time. 

l\iblio  attention  was  sometimes  since  drawn  to  an  ingenious 
iuciIkkI  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
duitaiit  ])laces  by  voltaic  signals,  invented  and  used  in  America. 
l%\  thiii  method  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  determined  thediffer- 
%uiv  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  the  Obser\'atorie8  of 
V*HutUiilgi\  Edinburgh,  and  Brussels;  and  in  the  same  manner 
l%K>i\>Mv»i  Eucke  has  obtained  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
tkilku  .uul  Krankfort-on-the-Maine.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
.K.i  I  \uai^  .uul  turntables  ha<l  been  made  for  a  branch  line  of 
«v'i<^v  %%ava  ti\uu  I ireenwich Observatory  to  London-bridge,  and 
livM  t«ishi4au44iy  operations  which  are  neceasaiy  to  give  facility 


of  mauipulation  were  completed,  experiments  were  commenced  to 
determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Observatories 
of  Greenvfich  and  Cambridge,  This  was  the  first  application  of 
the  method  in  Englajid.  In  operations  of  this  kind  two  persons 
are  required  at  each  station.  One  is  the  signal  giver,  who,  while 
observing  the  transit  of  stars  over  the  wires  of  the  transit  circle 
with  his  eye  applied  to  the  telescope,  completes  the  voltaic  circuit 
with  his  finger.  The  other  is  the  signal  observer,  and  his  duty 
is  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  needles  and  record  the  time  ;  and 
at  Greenwich  this  may  be  done  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  for 
the  galvanic  needle  is  carried  by  the  transit  clock.  The  order  of 
operation  is  described  by  the  Astronomer  Koyal  iii  the  following 
passage: — 

'  At  11  P.M.  Greenwich  mean  solar  time,  Greenwich  commenced  by 
giving  five  eignale  at  intervals  of  about  2"  each.  The  tumplatca 
were  changed,  and  Cambridge  responded  by  five  similar  siguaU.  These 
were  merely  to  say  "  all  is  right."  Then  Greenwich  gave  batches  of 
•ignaU  in  numbers  of  from  three  to  nine  (some  of  them  being  transits  of 
st*rs)  to  11"  15™.  Then  Cambridge  gave  Bimilar  batches  to  11''  30"°. 
Then  Greenwich  gave  ai^naia  to  ll*"  iS",  and  Cambriiige  to  12"  O™. 
Thii  dosed  the  night's  signals.  From  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  efficient  signals  were  given,  aiid  as  the  observa- 
tion of  a  signal  is  perhaps  rather  less  accurate  ihan  the  observation  of 
a  tmnsit  win',  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  tlie>=e  will  be  fairlv 
comparable  with  that  of  the  determination  of  clock  error  in  an  evening's 
transits.' 

The  long  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  spots  on  the 
Eun  is  again  revived,  and  we  may  now  hope  to  have  it  settled  at  no 
very  distant  period  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  at  once  done,  we  shall 
at  least  ascertain  if  any,  and  what,  connexion  exists  between 
their  changed  form  and  place  and  certain  physical  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  some  unknown  relation. 
The  Kew  committee  purpose  to  take  a  daily  image  of  the  sun 
by  the  aid  of  photography,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
that  purpose  at  the  Meteorological  Observatory  imder  the  advice  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Speaking  generally  of  the  arrangement,  it 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  telescope  mounted  equatoriaJly  with 
a  dock  motion  in  paraUel ;  but  Herschel  himself  will  describe,  in 
the  following  passage,  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained — 

'  The  image  to  be  impressed  on  the  paper  (or  collodionized  glass) 
should  be  formed  not  in  the  focus  of  the  object  lens,  but  in  that  of  the 
eye  lens  drawn  out  somewhat  beyond  the  proper  situation  for  distinct 
vision,  and  always  to  the  same  invariable  distance,  to  insure  an  pr|UHHy 
tnagnilied  image  on  each  day.  By  this  arrangement  a  considerably 
i  image  of  the  sun,  and  ^ao  of  any  aysteni  of  wires  in  the 
f2 
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focus  of  the  object  glass,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  focusing  glass  of  a 
camera  box,  adjusted  to  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope.  By  employ uig  a 
system  of  spider  lines  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  divide  the  field  of  view  into  squares,  say  of  five 
minutes  in  the  side,  the  central  one  crossing  the  sun's  centre  (or  rather 
as  liable  to  no  uncertainty,  one  of  them  being  a  tangent  to  its  lower  or 
upper  limb),  the  place  of  each  R|x)t  on  the  surface  is,  ipso  facto, 
mapped  down  in  reference  to  the  parallel  aiid  declination  circle,  and  its 
distance  from  the  border,  and  its  size,  measural)le  on  a  fixed  scale.  If 
large  spots  are  to  be  photographed,  s|x;cially  with  a  view  to  the  deline- 
ation of  their  forms  and  changes,  a  pretty  large  object  glass  will  be 
required,  and  the  whole  affair  will  become  a  matter  of  much  greater 
nicety  ;  but  for  reading  the  daily  history  of  the  sun  I  should  imagine 
a  three-inch  object  gla^  would  be  ample.  The  representations  should^ 
if  possible,  be  taken  daily,  and  time  carefully  noted.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  novel  experiment.     It 
lias  no  claim  to  originality  except  as  a  continuous  experiment. 
In  1842  Dr.  Draper  took  a  beautiful  photographic  impres.sion  of 
the   solar  spectrum  in   the  south  of  Virginia,  from  which  he 
deduced  that  negative  rays  exist  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
and  do  not  depend  on  refrangibility.     Whether  he  attempted  at 
that  time  to  take  a  portrait  of  the  sun  we  are  not  certain^  but 
believe  that  he  did  so.     It  matters  however  but  little  who  may 
have  been  the  first  to  succeed  in  the  bold  design  of  taking  the 
sun  s  photographic  likeness  ;    it  has  now  been  done  so  often  that 
by  this  time  it  must  have  been  stereotyped,  and  many  indications 
of  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from   a  consecutive  course  of 
observations   have   been   already  indicated.      According  to  M. 
Wolf,  the  director  of  the  observatory  at  Berne,  the  number  of 
spots  visible  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  return  periodically,  and  the 
years  in  which  the  spots  have  been  most  numerous  have  been  the 
driest  and  most  fertile.   In  1852  Professor  Secchi,  of  Pome,  took  a 
daguerreotj^e  view  of  the  sun  during  an  eclipse.  This  experiment 
seems  to  have  been  made,  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  M.  Fizeau  s  statement  that  the  chemical  energy 
of  solar  light  is  more  active  in  the  rays  which  proceed  from  its 
centre  than  those  which  come  from  the  edge  of  its  disc.     Having, 
as   it   would   appear,   confirmed   this   report,  he  extended   his 
inquiries,  and  proved  that  the  heat  of  the  solar  rajrs  is  twice  as 
great  at  the  centre  as  at  the  border  of  the  sun's  image,  and  that 
the  maximum  of  heat  is  on  the  solar  equator.      If  this  be  the 
fact,  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  sim  are  hotter  than  the  polar, 
and  we  must  not  only  reject  the  old  theory  of  the  sun  l>emg  a 
globe  of  fire,  but  calculate  what  effect  the  newly  discovered  con- 
dition of  the  sun  would  have  on  the  climatology  of  the  earth, 
not  forgetting  the  supposition,  alrea<ly  confidently  expressed,  that 
the  two  solar  hemispheres  have  difierent  temperatures,  and  con- 


sequently,  that  in  estimating  seasons,  we  must  take  into  consi- 
ileration  which  pole  of  the  sun  is  turned  to  the  earth. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  IS52  to 
report  on  the  physical  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  as  coni- 
parei!  with  that  of  the  earth,  have  a  task  which  wiU  probably 
occupy  more  time,  if  a  thorough  investigation  be  intendeil,  tlian 
is  expected.  To  collect  and  nrrauge  the  materials  for  the  pro- 
posed report,  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  respect  historiealj  will  he  a  work 
of  labour,  but  one  of  so  much  interest,  that  any  man  suited  to 
the  tAsk  must  derive  more  pleasure  from  the  investigatiou  than 
from  the  anticipation  of  the  credit  to  follow,  although  that  will 
uot  be  meagre  if  the  execution  he  Katisfoctory.  But  in  all 
probability  this  is  no  part  of  the  design.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
a  series  of  photographic  views  of  the  moon,  and  to  deduce  from 
tbem,  and  U'om  such  observations  as  may  be  made,  a  theory  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  that  satellite.  Dr.  Hobinson  of 
Armagh  made  an  attempt  to  take  an  image  of  the  moon. 
For  tliia  purpose  he  took,  as  he  supposed,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, but  failed ;  for  after  exposing  a  prepared  surface  for 
twenty  minutes,  no  image  was  impressed.  From  this  he 
deduced  that  lunar  hght  has  no  chemical  action  upon  the 
ioduret  of  silver;  but  this  generalization  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  succeeding  cxpenments.  Sliarp  edged  and  well 
developed  pictures  of  the  moon  have  been  since  obtained  by 
many  astronomers,  and  there  am  be  no  doubt  that  other  still 
more  perfect  pictures  will  be  procured.  We  cannot  now,  from  the 
want  of  time  and  space,  even  state,  not  to  say  investigate,  the 
results  obtained  by  Professor  Ponzi,  a  geologist  well  acquainted 
with  the  volcanic  districts  of  Italy,  hut  the  opinions  of  this 
observer  will  be  carefully  considered  by  Professor  Phillips,  who 
has  in  many  particulars  deduced  the  same  conclusions  from  inde- 
pendent observation. 

We  must  say  oue  word  about  the  progress  of  geology  ;  that 
oniversally  popular  science  which  gains  admirers  everywhere,  and 
students  and  co-operators  from  all  classes— some  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  some  their  wonder,  but  others  (and  they  are  the  larger 
number)  to  satisfy  their  love  of  inductive  reasoning.  To  describe, 
and  estimate  the  labours  of  the  geologists  during  twelve  months, 
would  occupy  more  pi^es  than  wo  are  giving  to  all  the  reported 
doings  of  the  British  Association ;  but  there  are  always  subjects 
of  peculiar  periodical  interest,  and  these  were  last  year  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Silurian  formations  and  the  distribution  of  gold. 
Upon  the  former  we  have  a  few  worils  to  say. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  is  fairly  entitled  to  great  honour  for 
bis  investigation  of  the,  so-called,  Silurian  formations.  The  most 
enthusiastic  of  bis  admirers  cannot,  in  this  respect,  award  him  a 
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larger  meed  of  honour  than  we  are  willing  to  grant  He  has 
*  made  out/  or,  in  less  technical  phraseology,  he  has  investigated, 
arranged,  classified,  and,  if  the  term  were  admissible,  he  has 
fossil-hunted  an  immense  deposit  of  Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  all 
the  world  had  before  disregarded, — literally  passed  by  as  worth- 
less, not  deserving  investigation.  As  this  honour  is  his  own,  out 
of  the  reach  of  envy  though  enviable,  he  must  diminish  his  fame 
by  appropriating  that  which  belongs  to  another.  When  those 
inquiries  commenced  which  have  led  to  these  satisfactory  results, 
Sir  Roderick,  then  Mr.  Murchison,  had  a  companion,  friend, 
tutor, — What  name  shall  we  give  him  ?  any  will  be  appropriate 
which  recognises  friendship  without  competition ;  for  the  existence 
of  any  such  feeling  between  the  two  men  would  be  absurd,  and 
might  verge  into  the  ridiculous.  But  they  appear  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  by  oteervation  the  doubtful 
rocks  lying  between  the  well-known  primitive  and  secondary  forma- 
tions. Sedgvrick  undertook  what  might  then  have  been  spoken 
of  without  much  exaggeration  as  the  impossible  task,  or,  at  least, 
the  forlorn  hope,  of  depicting  the  geological  histoiy  of  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  North  Wales ;  while  Murcnison  devoted 
himself  to  Hereford,  Shropshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  South  Wales.  Fortune  did  not,  in  this  instance,  favour  the 
braver ;  but  both  earned  honours ;  and  if  the  louder  praise  came 
to  one,  the  most  valued  were  offered  to  the  other.  But  by  some 
chance  or  the  other,  Sedgwick's  diggings  have  gone  to  Murchison's 
profits,  and  the  loser  very  properly  complains  tnat  by  some  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  reward  of  his 
labour.  Now,  Sedgwick  happens  to  oe  a  man  possessing  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  geology,  bringing  to  every  research  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  a  keen  observation,  a  logical  mind,  and  that  broad 
perception  of  cause  and  effect  which,  in  science,  is  genius.  He 
is,  too,  a  man  of  lively  wit,  and  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  he 
has  an  appropriate  facility  of  expression  which  make  him  a  most 
agreeable  and  esteemed  compamon,  whether  he  comes  in  pace  or 
person.  Such  a  man  cannot  imagine  himself  injured  witnout 
securing  listeners  to  his  complaints,  if  he  chose  to  make  them. 
He  believes  himself  to  have  been  deprived,  by  his  coadjutor,  of 
the  right  which  every  discoverer  possesses  of  naming  and  retaining, 
till  sovereign  authority  has  decided  otherwise,  the  conquests  he 
has  made.  An  amicable  misunderstanding  has  thereupon  arisen 
between  him  and  the  author  of  the  Silurian  system,  which  involves 
the  question  of  scientific  accuracy  and  judicious  classification,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  scientific  conquest 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  we  must  state  the  facts : — Beneath 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  above  the  metamorphic  rocks  there  is 
a  series  of  rocks  appropriately  named  by  Sedgwick,  the  Palseozoia 
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This  series  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  Tertiaiy  and  Secondary 
systems.  The  propriety  of  the  division  and  of  the  name  has  been 
acknowledged  by  geologists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
designation  will  probably  remain  when  the  conventional  phrase- 
ology of  the  science,  too  much  cherished,  has  been  forgotten. 
This  system  of  rocks  was  divided  into  groups,  commonly  known 
as  the  Permian,  Carboniferous,  Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Cumbrian. 
These  divisions  are  supposed  to  be  established  by  the  necessity 
of  order;  but  some  adventurous  Silurian  chief  attacked  and 
annexed  Cambria,  invading  it,  as  its  chieftain  says,  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  il',  as  Sedgwick  seems  to  have  proved, 
the  Upper  Caradoc  or  May-hill  sandstone  possesses  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  Silurian  series,  and  the  Caradoc  is  connected  by 
nil  its  characters  with  the  Cambrian,  the  old  land-marks  must 
be  restored,  and  the  veteran  conqueror  must  be  re-established  in 
thepoesession  of  that  which  he  has  so  honourably  won. 

There  are  many  other  subjeots,  theoretical  and  practical,  which 
we  might  be  expected  to  mention,  but  both  time  and  space  are 
exhausted.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
scientific  labours  of  the  past  year,  and  the  character  of  future 
research  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  men  of  science  in  our 
day  are  devoted  to  that  knowledge  which  ministers  to  the  public 


Abt.  V. — The  Annofated  Edition  of  the  BngJitk  Posts.     By  Robert 
Bell.    'Drj-dm.'    3  vols.    London:  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.    1B54. 

The  successive  vicissitudes  of  rise,  fashion,  and  decay,  which  pass 
upon  the  materials  of  language,  have  been  gracefully  compared 
by  Horace  to  the  analogous  changes  which  annually  take  place 
in  the  foliage  of  trees  ;  the  poet  ascribing  to  custom  that  domi- 
nion over  words  which  Natiu-e  exercises  over  the  vegetable 
creation.  The  image  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  except  that  it 
reverses  chronology — inasmuch  as  we  are  the  ancients,  and  look 
back  to  our  far  distant  ancestors  as  the  infants  of  the  race.  So 
the  Romans  saw  in  Ennius,  and  we  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  not 
the  blossoms  of  spring,  but  the  decayed  foliage  of  wmter,  while 
summer  blossoms  and  autumnal  fruits  enrich  the  later  eras  of 
national  literature. 

There  must  necessarily  be  a  period  at  which  these  seasons 
meet.  That  is  not  when  summer  mellows  into  autumn,  but  when 
winter  is  regenerated  into  spring  ;  in  other  words,  the  best  lan- 
guage of  a  nation  only  decays  with  the  decease  of  national  indivi- 
duality, in  which  event  it,  like  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  it,  puts  on 
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the  livery  of  the  victor.  Some  writers,  and  those  not  unfrequently 
men  of  the  rarest  eminence,  occupy  the  parenthesis  of  time 
that  witnesses  the  transition.  If  their  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the 
spring  tide  of  their  nation,  they  wear  the  garb,  not  of  subservience, 
but  of  triumph.  The  spoils  with  which  they  deck  their  anti- 
c^uated  costume  inaugurate  a  more  graceful  fashion.  They  seem 
like  corn-blades  glinting  through  the  snow,  or  remind  us  of  those 
arresting  phenomena  we  sometimes  observe  in  trees,  which  produce 
their  new  buds  before  they  have  shed  their  dead  leaves,  and  the 
green  shoots  brighten  into  vernal  life  swathed  in  the  sere 
exuvice  of  the  past  winter. 

Of  this  image  Dryden  is  the  literary  exemplification.  He  cul- 
tivated, at  least  in  his  poetry,  that  border  land  which  lay  between 
the  hyperboreal  regions  of  the  earlier  literature  of  England 
ruled  over  by  Chaucer  and  by  Spenser,  but  more  fertile  under 
the  sunshine  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  and  that  richer  domain 
in  which  modem  poetry  has  flourished.  One,  indeed,  of  his 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  song  pushed  his  conquests  further 
into  the  sunny  zone  ;  but  Milton's  genius  was  supremely  inde- 
pendent of  circumstance.  Seated  on  an  inaccessible  height,  he 
enjoyed  an  almost  noontide  ray,  while  his  contemporaries  below 
were  in  twilight  His  sovereignty  of  eenius  superseded  all 
common  lawa     Like  swift-winged  birds  of  passage,  he 

*  Chased  the  seasons,  and  overtook  the  day,' 

and  it  is  almost  as  true  of  him,  in  his  history  as  in  his  fancy, 
that — 

'  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time.* 

Milton,  therefore,  furnishes  no  exception  against  our  general 
statement,  that  the  age  of  Dryden  was  an  age  of  literary  tran- 
sition ;  for  while  some  of  his  prose  smacks  racily  of  the  elder 
EngUsh  style,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  his  poetry  in  which 
it  would  be  a  venial  error  to  mistake  him  for  Pope,  or  even  for 
Johnson.  In  poetic  conception  and  style  he  struggled  to  shufBe 
off  the  coil  of  those  models  of  the  French  Bchoolamidst  which 
his  predecessors  were  entangled  ;  and,  like  Milton,  informed  his 
taste  with  Italian  fiction  and  song,  while  he  imported  into  his 
language  that  strong  tincture  of  Latinity  which  has  ever  since 
more  or  less  pervaded  our  literature,  and  which,  when  it  had 
attained  its  highest  colour,  drew  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  a 
declaration,  to  be  found  in  his  '  History  of  Eneland,'  that  our 
language  was  only  beginning  to  recover  from  tlbe  almost  irre- 
parable mischief  done  to  it  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
peculiarity  of  style,  of  which  he  evidently  regards  himself  as  the 
chief  origmator,  he  thus  justifies  in  his  account  of  his  own  poem 
'Annus  Mirabilis,'  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard — *Upon 
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your  first  perusal  of  this  poem  you  have  taken  notice  of  some 
words  which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be  too  bold  for  me  to  say 
refined)  upon  his  Latin,  which,  as  I  offer  not  to  introduce  iuto 
English  prose,  so  I  hope  they  are  neither  improper,  nor  alto- 
gether inelegant  in  verse ;  and  in  this  Horace  will  again. 
defenJ  me — 

"  Et  nova,  fictaque  nuper,  liabebmit  verba  fidora,  ai 
Gr&uo  font^cadant,  parci'  detorta " 

The  inference  ia  exceeding  plain,  for  if  a  Roman  poet  might 
have  liberty  to  coin  a  word,  supposing  only  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  but  put  into  a  Latin  termination,  and  that  he 
used  this  libarty  hut  seldom  and  wltli  modesty,  how  much  more 
justly  may  I  challenge  that  privilege  to  do  it,  with  the  same  pre- 
requisites, from  the  bast  and  most  judicious  of  Latin  writers  ?* 
In  a  word,  Dryden  belongeii  to  a  period  of  social  and  literary 
twilight.  Of  those  facta  in  his  history  which  in  the  biographies 
of  most  distinguished  men  are  fixed  and  definite,  we  have  but  an 
uncertain  knowledge.  It  is  chiefly  his  published  writings  which 
throw  their  rays  through  the  nebulous  atmoaphore  which  invests 
his  career.  We  peer  through  the  mist  to  see  if  indeed  he  was 
tbe  morning  star  of  literature,  and  halt  him  with  a  dubious 
veneration  as 

— — —  Brightest  in  the  train  of  uight 
If,  I'athi'r,  ho  belonged  not  to  the  dawn. 

Here  again  we  join  our  voices  to  the  common  lamentation, 
which  mourns  the  absence  of  that  accurate  biograpliy  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  condensation  and  the  quintessence  of  all  history. 
In  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Dryden,  we  acquaint  ourselves 
only  with  their  ghosts— 'dim  forms  of  uncircum scribed  shade,' 
and  how  fondly,  yet  how  vainly,  we  desiderate  the  men  as  they 
lived,  and  talked,  and  behaved  among  their  companions.  So 
truly  did  the  poet  say,  that  the  brave  who  flourished  before  the 
era  of  Homeric  song  perished  in  inglorious  ohiivion,  for  want  of 
the  celebrating  bard,  well  called  sacred,  because  he  preserved  in 
an  inviolable  sanctuary  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead.  If  it 
were  supposable  that  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph 
should  become  the  fables  of  a  distant  posterity,  how  gladly  would 
our  descendants  exchange  the  mythic  wonder  of  an  empire  tra- 
versed in  a  day,  or  a  message  from  distant  lands  communicate{i 
in  a  second,  for  the  working  model  of  a  locomotive,  or  a  clear 
description  of  that  miraculous  machine  which  realizes  the  ^vildest 
prayer  that  ever  diverted  Olympus — 

Ye  gods,  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy  1 
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John  Dryden  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Oldwinkle,  All  Saints, 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1631.  His  ancestors 
were  dissenters,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  registry  of  his 
baptism  in  this  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  village  churches,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  his  parents  were  baptista  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Tichmarsh,  or  at  the  neighbouring  school 
at  Oundle,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  School,  under  Dr.  Busby. 

In  May,  1650,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  January, 
1653-4,  and  was  made  Master  of  Arts  in  1657,  by  dispensation 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  his  college  course 
nothing  is  known.  If  in  early  life  he  was  imbued  with  noncon- 
formist principles,  they  had  little  chance  of  surviving  the  joint 
influences  of  Westminster  School  and  Cambridge  University.  For 
the  former  he  always  entertained  a  high  veneration,  while  of  the 
latter  he  ever  held  a  very  low  opinion.  His  vigour  of  intellect 
was  not  torpefied  by  its  routine,  and  he  brought  from  it  a  rich 
accumulation  of  scholarship. 

In  1 657  he  exchanged  his  college  seclusion  for  London  life. 
This  he  entered  under  the  auspices  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  a  rigid  puritan,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Cromwell,  and  to  whom  Dryden  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
acted  as  secretary.  In  accoraance  not  only  with  the  influences 
of  his  position,  but  also  with  the  traditional  politics  of  his  family, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  faith  and  fortunes  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  first  poem  which  brought  him  into  public  notice 
was  his  *  Heroic  Stanzas'  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
written  two  years  afterwards.  They  indicate  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Protector's  great  characteristics,  and  among 
thirty-seven  stanzas,  many  of  which  arc  stiff  and  turgid,  the 
three  following  are  at  once  the  most  laudatory  and  poetical : — 

6. 
His  grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven  alone ; 
For  he  was  great,  ere  fortune  made  him  so ; 
And  wart,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

15. 
His  {)alms,  though  under  weights  they  did  not  stand, 
Still  thrived :  no  winter  could  his  laurifls  fade. 
Heaven  in  his  portrait  showed  a  workman's  hand, 
And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

87. 

His  body  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest, 
His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blessed 
Where  piety  and  valoiur  jointly  go. 
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"Within  two  years  from  tlie  publication  of  this  poem  we  find  his 
name  attached  to  another,  entitled  '  Astnea  Redux ;  a  Poem  on 
the  Happy  Restoration  and  Return  of  bis  Sacred  Majesty  Charles 
the  Second,  1660.'  The  publication  of  this  poem  gives  ii3  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  unprincipled  venality  of  Dryden'a  character.  His 
nature  was  insusceptible  of  that  enthusiasm  especially  natural  to 
the  young,  which  could  glow  in  the  contemplation  of  the  greatness 
of  those  principles  for  which  Cromwell  fought.  The  stem  sim- 
plicity of  the  victor,  the  reposing  majesty  and  conscious  greatness 
which  could  dispense  with  the  externals  of  sovereignty,  reigning 
without  the  purple,  and  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
worid  without  the  sceptre ;  the  grandeur  of  a  religion  without 
ceremony;  a  pohcy  untrammeled  by  diplomatic  artifice;  and  an 
imperial  power  without  the  coarseness  of  despotism,  and  the  con- 
stellation of  the  heroes  of  freedom  whose  names  sparkle  with 
undying  lustre  in  that  richest  vein  of  time ; — none  of  the 
emotions  which  all  this  was  calcidated  to  excite  burned  in  the 
bosom  of  Dryden,  nor  could  the  dastard  indignities  practised  on 
the  disinterred  person  of  his  belauded  Cromwell  elicit  a  single 
expression  of  indignation  or  of  scorn.  '  There  was  nothing,'  says 
the  editor,  'to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  the  descendants  or 
ruHirTOiita  of  the  Protector.'  This  consideration  may  not  have 
influenced  the  poet;  but  the  reader  can  hardly  avoid  being 
affected  by  it  when  he  finds  that  almost  every  topic  which  in  the 
former  poem  was  referred  to  as  a  subject  of  panegyric  is  here 
made  a  ground  of  reproach  or  lamentation.  England  is  described 
as  having  been  isolated  from  the  policy  of  Europe;  church  and 
state  as  groaning  for  the  return  of  the  king,  with  fanaticism  in 
the  pulpit  and  mction  on  the  throne.  Even  peace,  which  had 
been  extolled  as  the  great  work  of  the  '  Protector,'  becomes  a 
'  dreadful  quiet'  and  '  horrid  stillness ;'  and  the  treaty  which 
followed  speedily  on  the  death  of  Cromwell  between  France  and 
Spain  is  cited  as  evidence  that  Providence  had  abandoned  the 
kingdom.  His  eulogy  of  Cromwell  was  evidently  what  he 
himself  designates  'painted  lire;'  while  his  adulation  of  the 
second  Charles  is  something  at  once  n\ore  tame  and  less  natural. 
One  or  two  of  his  extravagancies  will  suffice  to  justify  our 
censure: — 

And  welcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your  own ! 

Behold  the  approaching  cliffii  of  Albion. 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 

Aa  you  meet  it,  the  land  approaches  you. 

The  land  returns,  and,  in  the  white  it  wears, 

The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears  ; 

But  you  whose  goodness  yoiu:  descent  does  show. 

Your  heavenly  parentage  and  earthly  too. 

By  that  same  mildness  which  your  father's  crown 

Before  did  ravish  shall  secure  your  own. 
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Xot  tieil  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 

Kovonge  K»ss  sweet  than  a  forj^ving  mind. 

'Huis,  when  the  Almighty  would  to  Moses  give 

A  sight  of  all  he  could  behold,  and  live, 

A  voice  l)eforc  his  entry  did  proclaim 

Long  suffering,  goodness,  mercy,  in  his  name. 

Your  power  to  justice  doth  submit  your  cause, 

Your  goodness  onl}'  is  above  the  laws, 

Wliose  rigid  letter,  wliile  pronounced  by  you. 

Is  softer  made.     So  winds  that  tomp<*sts  brew 

When  through  Arabian  groves  they  take  their  flight, 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lose  their  spite  ; 

And  as  those  lees  that  trouble  it  refine 

The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine, 

So  teal's  of  jo}'  for  yoiu"  returning  spilt 

Work  out,  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. — Vol.  i.  pp.  123, 124. 

And  again — 

That  star  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright, 

It  stained  the  duller  8un*s  meridian  light. 

Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew. 

Guiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worship  you. — lb.  p.  12o. 

One  other  line  seems  to  sign  and  seal  this  abdication  of  all 
self-respect  and  manhood — 

*  For  what  the  jwwerful  takes  not,  he  bestows.* 
The  line  of  Virgil, 

*  Parcere  subjectis  ct  debellarc  superbos,' 

ivill  not  bear  reflection ;  but  this  wholesale  iustification  of  the 
right  of  might  might  have  been  heard  without  surprise  from 
Jeffries,  but  is  painfully  strange  from  the  lips  of  Dry  den.  It  is 
humiliating  to  imagine  the  author  of  the  Eulogy  on  Cromwell 
sneaking  by  the  wall  about  town,  hugging  his  carcase  and  pouring 
out  his  abject  blessings  on  the  almighty  grace  of  the  king  which 
suflered  him  to  be  in  existence. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  in  anticipation  of  a  reign  which 
might  be  illustrated  by  dignity  and  virtue,  and  blest  with 
halycon  days  of  peace  and  freedom.*  Not  so ;  after  an  inter>*al 
of  twenty-five  years,  over  the  annals  of  which  humanity  blushes 

^  Tlic  same  remarks  applv  to  his  panegyric  on  the  coronation  of  Li»  majesty 
in  10(»1,  in  which,  among  otTbcr  follies,  the  foUowiiig  lines  occur: — 

Wrapt  soft  and  warm,  your  name  is  sent  on  high, 

As  flames  do  on  the  witigs  of  iurcuse  fly. 

Music  herself  is  lost ;  in  Tain  she  brings 

iier  choioest  notes  to  praise  the  best  oj:  kings: 

Her  iiiehiug  strains  in  you  a  tomb  have  found. 

And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness  drowned.— Vol  i.  p.  131. 
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and  sickens,   we   find   him   writing    in    the    same    strain   the 

*  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  Funeral  Pindarick  Poem,  Sacred  to  the 
Happy  Memory  of  King  Charles  the  Second,'  in  which  his  eulogies 
on  the  king  are  still  more  nauseous: — 

Kind,  good,  and  gracious,  to  the  last, 

On  all  he  loved  before,  his  dying  beams  he  cast ; 

Oh,  truly  good,  and  truly  great. 

For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set ! — Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

Nor  was  Dryden's  monstrous  adulation  of  the  king,  and  that 
with  reference  to  the  basest  attributes  of  his  nature,  confined  to 
his  poetry,  to  which  branch  of  literature  a  considerable  amount 
of  licence  has  always  been  conceded.  In  his  preface  to  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,'  his  eulogium  upon  the  king  is  equally  absurd 
and  profane.  *  God  is  infinitely  merciful,  and  his  vicegerent  is 
only  not  so  because  he  is  not  infinite.'  To  apologize  for  this 
prostitution  of  genius  and  literary  position  would  be  vicious,  even 
were  it  possible  ;  but  to  account  for  it  is  not  so  difiicult  a  matter. 
He  had  meanwhile  been  made  the  poet  laureate-to  Charles  the 
Second  ;  and  such  laurels  might  well  drip  an  oblivion  of  virtue 
and  honour  over  a  higher  nature  and  a  purer  heart  than  that  of 
John  Dryden. 

As  the  work  before  us  excludes  the  plays  of  Dryden,  we  shall 
no  further  notice  him  as  a  dramatic  writer  than  to  exhibit  his 
views  on  the  use  of  rhyme  in  this  department  of  poetical 
literature.  Its  editor  observes  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who 
advocated  and  attempted  to  vindicate,  upon  critical  grounds,  the 
employment  of  rhyme  in  plays.     Dryden  then  maintained  that 

*  rhyme  has  all  the  advantages  of  prose,  besides  its  own,'  and  that 
in  repartee  the  sudden  smartness  of  the  answer  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  rhyme  set  oflF  the  beauty  of  each  other.  His  views  on 
this  subject  are  thus  succinctly  given  by  Mr.  Bell : — 

'  The  principal  benefit  he  proposes  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  rhyme 
ia,  that  it  prescribes  bounds  to  the  fancy,  and  by  compelling  the  sense 
within  certain  limitations,  prevents  the  poet  from  being  carried  away 
into  that  luxuriance  and  superfluity  to  which  lie  is  liable,  from  the 
great  easiness  of  blank  verse.  The  manner  in  which  Dryden  expresses 
this  doctrine  is  as  remarkable  as  the  doctrine  itself:  "The  great 
easiness  of  blank  verse  renders  tlie  poet  too  luxuriant ;  he  is  tempted  to 
say  many  things  which  might  better  be  omitted,  or  at  least  shut  up 
in  fewer  words ;  but  when  the  difficulty  of  artful  rhyming  is  inter- 
posed, when  the  poet  commonly  confines  his  sense  to  his  couplet,  and 
must  contrive  that  sense  into  such  words  that  the  rhyme  shall  naturally 
follow  them,  not  they  the  rhyme,  the  fancy  then  gives  leisure  to  the 
judgment  to  come  in,  which  seeing  so  heavy  a  tax  imposed,  is  ready  to 
cut  off  all  imnecessary  expenses."  ' — Vol.  i.  p.  32. 

All  these  opinions,  however,  he  subsequently  retracted  as  boldly 
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as  he  had  laid  them  down.     They  had  been  first  expanded  and 
illustrated  in  his  dedication  of  the  play  of  the  '  Rivsd  Ladies'  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  subsequently  more  fully  in  his  *  Essay 
on  Criticism ;'  but  m  1680,  in  his  Lines  to  the  Earl  of  Bosoommon, 
he  thus  denounces  the  practice- 
Barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous  times, 
Debase  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes ; 
Those  rude  at  first,  a  kind  of  hobbling  prose. 
That  limped  along,  and  tinkled  at  the  close. 

We  arc  the  less  concerned  at  omitting  a  criticism  on  his  plays, 
inasmuch  as  his  fame  depends  but  little  upon  them,  and  will 
probably  hereafter  depend  still  less.  They  were  written  for  the 
most  part  with  that  haste  which  was  necessitated  by  poverty  ;• 
and  while  they  continually  exhibit  the  inalienable  vigour  of  his 
mind,  were  defaced  with  unbearable  indecencies.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  entitled,  *  Mr.  Limberhand ;  or,  the  Kind  Keeper,'  was 
prohibited  after  the  third  performance,  on  the  score  of  its  inde- 
cency; an  event  which,  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  needs  no  comment  It  is  only  doing  justice  to 
Dryden  to  state,  that  twenty-two  years'  afterwards,  he  openly 
avowed  his  repentance  for  these  improprieties,  in  his  pre&ce  to 
the  *  Fables,'  a  selection  from  the  tales  of  Chaucer,  modernized 
by  Dryden,  in  numbers  and  style. 

*  May  I  have  leave,'  he  says,  *  to  inform  my  reader  that  I  have  con- 
fined my  choice  to  such  tales  of  Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  immo- 
desty. If  I  have  desired  more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve, 
the  MiUer,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the  Sumner,  and  above  all  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue  to  her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as 
many  friends  and  readers  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  of  pleasure  in 
the  town.  But  I  will  no  more  offend  against  good  manners.  I  am 
sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose 
writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able  by  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment. If  anything  of  this  nature,  or  of  profaneness,  be  crept 
into  these  poems,  I  am  so  far  from  defending  it  that  I  disown  it.  Totum 
hoc  indicium  volo, — Vol.  ii.  pp.  248. 

In  estimating  Dryden's  dramatic  excellence  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  theatres  had  been  closed,  from  a  sense,  and  that  by  no  means 
a  mistaken  one,  of  their  baneful  influence  on  public  morality. 
Hence  dramatic  genius  had  been  laid  to  sleep  dunng  a  time  when 
all  the  powers  and  passions  of  society  had  been  kept  by  unpa- 
ralleled events  in  the  condition  of  the  intensest  vigilance.  Dunng 

*  '  The  exigencies/  sajs  Dr.  JohnsoiL  *  in  which  Di^den  was  condemned  to 
pass  hL»  life  are  rcasonabij  supposed  to  have  bhi^ted  his  genius,  to  have  driven 
out  his  works  in  a  state  of  immaturitT,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  fuUblowu 
elegance  which  longer  growth  would  bave  supplied.' 
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the  long  trance  of  tlie  drama,  the  pulpit  superseded  the  stage 
with  a  power  and  pathos  which  stirred  up  the  very  depths  of  the 
social  mind,  while  the  most  elaborate  and  animated  controversy 
not  only  exalted  the  tastes  of  the  people,  but  also  developed  the 
copiousness  and  power  of  their  language,  to  a  degree  of  which  it 
might  before  have  been  supposed  incapable.  With  the  Restora- 
tion the  drama  arose  from  the  sepulchre,  and  shook  off  the  dust 
but  not  the  corruption.  During  its  long  sleep,  the  age  and  the 
language  had  changed.  The  '  Muse,'  as  Sir  Waiter  Scott  happily 
observes, '  awoke  in  the  same  antiquated  and  absurd  vestments 
in  which  she  had  fallen  asleep  twenty  years  before  ;  or,  ii'  the 
leader  will  pardon  another  simile,  the  poets  were  like  those 
who  after  long  mourning  resume  for  a  time  their  ordinary 
dresses,  of  wtucb  the  fashion  has,  in  the  mean  time,  passed 
away.'  In  dismissing  Drydeu's  dramatic  productions  we  quote 
the  language  of  Mr,  Macaulay's  admirable  £ssay  in  the  'Edin- 
burgh Review.'  '  His  plays,  his  rhyming  playa  in  particular, 
are  admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid 
anatjimy  of  the  drama.  He  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 
of  exhibiting  real  human  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior  talent 
of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements  into  which  the 
imperfect  process  of  our  reason  can  resolve  them  he  was  very 
dencieni  His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications ;  they  arc ' 
not  well  assorted  assemblages  of  mialities.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  he  seizes  a  very  coarse  and  marked  distinction,  and 
givee  US  not  a  likeness  but  a  strong  caricature,  in  which  a  single 
peculiarity  is  jirotnided  and  everji.hing  else  neglected,  like  the 
ilarquis  nf  Granby  at  the  inu  door,  whom  we  know  by  nothing 
but  his  l)/ilJii.-iii  or  Wilkesi,,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  liis  squint. 
These  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill,  for  most  of  his  pictures 
seem,  like  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not 
to  resemble  "anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth." ' 

Li  1667,  Dryden  published  the  'Annus  Mirabilis,'  in  which, 
as  remarked  by  his  editor,  he  first  developed  his  powers  of 
description.  '  We  have  here,'  he  says,  '  the  dawn  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  afterwards  completely  etfected  in  EngHsh  poetry — 
diction  distinguished  by  strength,  purity,  and  fitness,  flowing 
venoficaUon,  and  the  final  abandonment,  with  a  few  exceptional 
excesses,  of  metaphysical  obscurity  and  imagerial  conceita  This 
work  aSbrds  one  of  many  instances  in  which  both  the  writings 
and  the  character  of  Dryden  have  been  the  subject  of  fierce  dis- 
pute, and  that  even  among  the  ablest  critics.  Dr.  Johnson 
cbaracterizea  it  as  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works,  and  in  this 
judgment  he  is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  the  opinions  of 
many  others  whose  crilicisms  may  inspire  curiosity  even  where 
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they  do  not  command  respect.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Macaulay 
says,  'the  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  command  of  expression, 
and  a  fine  ear  for  heroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  Not 
only  has  it  no  claim  to  be  called  poetry,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  write  poetry. 
Its  affected  similes  are  the  best  part  of  it.  Gaudy  weeds  pre- 
sent a  more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  bareness.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work  to  which  the  imagi- 
nation seems  to  have  contributed  anything.  It  is  produced  not 
by  creation  but  bv  construction.  It  is  made  up  not  of  pictures 
but  of  inferencea  — *  Edinburgh  Review,'  vol.  xlvii.  p.  22. 

In  the  face  of  these  criticisms  we  must  venture  to  say,  that  in 
many  stanzas  the  poetry  shows  like  crippled  prose,  while  in  some 
it  exhibits  the  most  detestable  vice  of  Dryden's  adulation,  the 
comparison  of  Charles  the  Second  with  the  Supreme  Being.  We 
instance  a  stanza  describing  the  sequel  of  the  great  conflagration 
of  London  in  1666  : 

The  father  of  the  people  opened  wide 
His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fe<l ; 

Thus  God's  anointed,  God*8  own  place  supplied. 
And  filled  the  empty  with  his  daily  broad. 

Had  the  monarch  supplied  the  wants  of  the  houseless  citizens 
from  his  own  private  resources  this  eulogium  could  scarcely  be 
defended  by  religious  reverence;  but  as  all  the  bounties  com- 
memorated were  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  nation,  our 
censure  on  the  impiety  of  the  poet  is  lost  in  our  ridicule  of  his 
absurdity. 

In  1681,  he  brought  out  the  traric  comedy  of  'The  Spanish 
Friar,'  which  we  only  mention  to  indicate  the  change  which  was 
now  about  to  pass  upon  Dryden's  religious  profession.  This, 
with  one  memorable  exception,  was  his  last  manifesto  on  the 
side  of  protestantism,  and  in  it  he  satirized  the  Catholics  with 
the  utmost  animosity;  yet  in  the  same  year  he  produced  the 
first  part  of  his  celebrated  poem,  'Absalom  and  Achitophel,' 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  instance  of  the 
king,  and  to  have  occupied  nine  months  in  its  composition. 
The  poem  was  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second.  Monmouth  is 
represented  as  Absalom,  whose  chief  adviser,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, was  Achitophel. 

*  The  Excliution  Bill,'  Hays  Mr.  Bell,  *  was  the  groat  tjucstion  at  issue 
between  the  king  and  the  whigs ;  and  the  Uoman-i*athulic  religion,  if 
not  actually  the  religion  of  the  sovereign,  was  notoriously  identified 
with  his  party.  It  was  impossible  to  defend  the  king,  therefore,  without 
seeminff  to  support  popery.  Such  was  the  dileuinta  in  w  hich  Drj-den 
placed  himself  by  his  sudden  transition  irom  Uie  *  Spanish  Friar,'  in 
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which  tho  bitterest  scorn  aail  detestation  were  tlung  upon  the  Jesuita, 
to  the  '  AliwUom  and  Achitophel,'  in  which  the  royal  obstinacy  wna 
sustained,  in  its  reaiatance  to  the  protertant  appeals  of  the  people. 
Canfcioua  of  the  damaging  argumeots  that  might  be  brought  against 
the  jjoem,  if  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeded  were  avowed,  he 
pobluihed  it  anonymously.  But  the  art,  the  variety,  the  estiuisito 
ftctinioiiy  of  the  satire  covdd  not  be  mistaken.  The  authorship  was 
detcwtwi  at  once.'— Vol.  i.  p.  50. 

'  Alisaloin  and  Achitophel'  was  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  adraJreJ  of  Dryden'a  poetical 
compositions.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  Achitophel 
has  hecome  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  verse,  and  fnr- 
nishfd  Lord  Byron  with  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  what  Le 
r^ar-ltd  as  the  comparative  imbecility  of  Wordsworth.  A  single 
line, 

'  For  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same,' 

gives  the  key  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  the  work.  Dryden 
evidently  desired  to  assume  a  position  of  neutrality,  in  order  ti> 
cover  his  intended  seceesion  to  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
If  he  meant,  as  we  presume  he  did,  to  condemn  only  the  gene- 
mlity  of  the  clergy  of  the  popish  and  Anglican  churches,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  except  against  his  satire ;  while  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  intended  to  place  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan 
in  the  same  category  with  Laud  and  his  hireling  associates,  his 
statement  would  be  too  absurd  to  merit  a  reply. 

The  second  part  of '  Absalom  and  Achitophd,'  which  appeared 
in  1682,  was  chitfly  written  by  Nabum  Tate,  to  whom  Drydeu 
iran^r-z'iTfcd  the  task  for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explained  ;  his 
own  cujitribulion  to  it  having  been  confined  to  about  two  huuiireil 
lines.  '  The  principal  characters,'  says  Mr  Bell, '  drawn  by  Dryden 
in  hid  contributions  to  this  second  part,  are  those  of  Little  and 
8badwell,  under  the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og.  He  treats  them 
both  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  descending  to  personal  trait?, 
has  bequeathed  to  us  an  immortal  portrait  of  Sbadwell  reehng 
home  drunk  from  a  'treason-tavern"  behind  his  flambeau, 

'  Round  as  a  globe,  and  Lquored  every  chink.' 

The  publication  of  the  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Acliitophel' 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  tnat  of  the  '  Religio  Laici,'  a  poem 
*he  title  of  which  was  evidently  derived  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
'  Religio  Medici,'  The  light  which  this  poem  throws  on  Uryden's 
religious  opinions  ia  not  only  dubious  but  extremely  perplexing. 
It  is  a  bold  declaration  of  the  protestant  faith,  and  that  in 
doubtful  and  dangerous  times,  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  given  a  very  thoughtful  attention  to  the  points  at  issue 
b^ween  the  rival  churches.    Indeed,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  justify 
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his  eutering  as  a  lajonan  on  so  profound  a  theological  disqui* 
sition. 

*  If,'  he  says  in  his  preface,  *  it  be  objected  to  me  that  being  a  layman 
I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with  speculations  which  belong 
to  the  profession  of  divinity,  I  could  answer,  that,  perhaps,  laymen, 
with  equal  advantages  of  parts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incom- 
petent judges  of  sacred  things  ;  but  in  the  due  sense  of  my  own  weak- 
netjis  and  want  of  learning  I  plead  not  this.  I  pretend  not  to  make 
myself  a  judge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  confession  of  my 
own.  I  lay  no  unhallowed  hand  upon  the  ark,  but  wait  on  it  with  the 
reverence  that  becomes  me  at  a  distance.  In  the  next  place,  I  will 
ingenuously  confess,  that  the  helps  I  have  used  in  this  small  treatise 
were  many  of  them  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  reverend  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  that  the  weapons  with  which  I  combat 
irreligion  are  already  consecrated.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

But,  in  truth,  Dryden  does  not  seem  to  have  been  floating  on 
the  billows  of  an  ocean  va^e  from  its  boundlessness,  but  rather 
to  have  been  tossed  about  in  the  short  and  chopping  sea  of  self- 
interest  In  the  text  of  the  Poem  we  find  the  following  lines  in 
advocacy  of  personal  religious  responsibility  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment ; — 

More  safe  and  much  more  modest  'tis  to  say, 

God  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a  way, 

And  that  the  Scriptures,  though  not  everywhere 

Free  from  corruption,  or  entire  or  clear, 

Are  uncorrupt,  sufficient  clear,  entire, 

In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 

'Tis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me ; 

For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive. 

Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I  believe. — lb.  p.  63. 

Yet  so  little  does  he  seem  grounded  in  the  great  principle  of 

S private  judgment  that  he  vrrites  a  few  pages  afterwards  the 
ollowing  lines : — 

And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say, 

If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way. 

That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  ciurb 

Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb ; 

For  points  obscure  are  of  snuul  use  to  learn. 

But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  conoem. — lb.  p.  56. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  seems  to  have  been  a  sad  stumbling- 
block  to  Dryden.  If  its  prefatoiy  damnation  includes  all  who 
never  heard  of  the  Gospel,  his  perplexed  understanding  honestly 
revolts  against  it,  though  even  of  this  he  says,  '  I  am  far  from 
blaming  even  that  pre&tory  addition  to  the  Creed,  and  as  far  from 
cavilling  at  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church, 
where,  on  the  days  appointed,  it  is  publicly  road'     Dryde^'s 
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embarrassment  would,  on  a  lees  sacred  subject,  be  aoiusin".  Hia 
half  reverential  intellect  was  evidently  puzzled  by  such  JogmEiB 
on  the  nature  of  Christ  as,  '  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  God- 
head into  flesh  ;  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God,  One 
altogether ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance  but  by  unity  of  person,' 
And  well  it  might  be ;  for  the  whole  farrago  is  the  crude  meta- 
physics of  an  age  certainly  as  incapable  as  any  that  preceded  or 
followed  it  of  elucidating  the  unfathomable  mysteries  which 
bjom  around  the  dktinct,  intelligible  basis  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  bi«  perplexity  he  betakes  himself  to  three  refuges  almost 
equally  frail  First  he  says,  '  To  such  as  are  grounded  in  the 
true  belief,  those  explanatory  creeds,  the  Nicene  and  this  of 
Athatia^us,  might  perhaps  be  spared,  for  what  is  supernatural 
will  always  he  a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition  ;  and  for  my  own 
pa^,  the  plain  Apostles'  Creed  is  most  suitable  to  my  weak  under- 
!>(aoding,  a«  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  easy  of  digestion.'  He 
might  well  find  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  so  light  of 
digestion ;  for,  a;s  if  by  a  predestined  confusion  of  all  written 
creeds,  there  is  omitted  from  it  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
grand  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  faith — ^the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  which  the  Church  that  adopts  the  creed  regards  as 
the  way  of  salvation.  This  was  supplied  in  the  Nicene  Creeil  by 
the  words,  '  For  us  men  and  for  our  saJvatioa' 

Dryden's  second  refuge  has  reference  to  the  nonconformists, 
whom  he  thus  contrasts  with  the  papists  :  of  the  tatter  he  says, 
'  They  have  hept  the  Scripture  from  us  what  they  could,  and  have 
reserved  to  themselves  a  right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  deli- 
vered, under  a  pretence  of  infallibility;' while  of  thenonconformists 
he  says,  '  They  have  assumed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility  in 
the  private  spirit,  and  have  detorted  those  tests  of  Scripture 
which  are  not  necessary  for  salvation  to  the  damnable  uses  of 
sedition,  .disturbance,  and  destruction  of  the  civil  government.' 
This  latter  shifting  of  the  whole  ground  of  the  controversy  will 
not  escape  the  reader's  observation.  The  politics  of  the  noncon- 
formists and  the  use  they  may  have  made  of  Scripture  to  con- 
I  Iterate  them,  is  one  thing,  but  the  right  of  private  judgment  is 
I  another ;  and  to  this  he  bas  alreadv  given  his  deliberate  assent. 
In  the  embarrassment  of  his  position,  occasioned  alike  by  his 
ignorance,  his  interests,  and  the  peculiarity  both  of  his  social  and 
i.  t^dol  position,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  third  refuge,  still  more 
ihauid.  '  I^'  he  says,  '  there  be  anything  more  required  of  me, 
I  must  believe  it  as  well  as  I  am  able  in  spite  of  the  witnesses, 
ud  out  of  a  decent  conformity  to  the  votes  of  Farhament,  for  I 
suppose  the  Canatics  will  not  allow  the  private  spirit  in  this  case. 
Eere  the  iolaUibility  is  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  government ; 
I     lad  our  nnderstauimigs  as  well  as  our  wills  are  represented.' 
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Dryden  here  unconsciously  abandons  the  whole  case.  To  intrust 
the  decision  of  disputed  theological  points  to  the  legislature,  is 
obviously  more  absurd  than  to  commit  it  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  priesthood,  while  both  courses  are  equally  subversive  of  that 
right  of  private  judgment  which  Dryden  had  just  been  main- 
taining. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  religion  perishes  more 
certainly  when  it  is  dependent  on  the  dicta  of  a  priesthood  or 
the  acts  of  a  parliament  History  leaves  the  dilemma  unsolved  ; 
and  reason  can  only  decide  the  dispute  by  cutting  the  knot,  and 
abjuring  the  authority  of  both.  The  declaration  that  the  under- 
standings of  the  people,  especially  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  were 
in  the  times  of  Charies  the  Second — to  say  nothing  of  our  own — 
represented  in  the  legislature,  is  ridiculous  to  the  last  degree, 
and  of  this  absurdity  Dryden  himself  must  have  been  perfectly 
conscious  In  spite  of  all  his  difficulties,  in  his  *  Religio  Liiici* 
he  ever  and  anon  stumbles  on  the  truth,  and  exhibits  it  with 
his  characteristic  boldness.  Of  this  the  following  passage  is  a 
striking  illustration — 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  just  and  strong 

To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunished  wrong, 

Look  humbly  upward  ;  see  his  will  disclose 

The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose, 

A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 

Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way. 

And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store  ; 

His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits  the  score. 

See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame ; 

The  ofTeuded  suffering  in  the  offender's  name : 

All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see, 

And  all  his  righteousness  devolved  on  thee. — lb.  p.  47. 

And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  Bible,  and  the  suppression  of  it 
by  the  Papal  Church,  he  says — 

The  Book's  a  common  largess  to  mankind. 

Not  more  for  them  than  every  man  designed ; 

The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found ; 

The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  expound. 

It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  eontaiu, 

In  all  thuigs  needful  to  be  known,  is  plain.' — lb.  p.  51. 

It  is  humiliating  to  find  Dryden  three  years  afler  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *  Religio  Laici'  composing  a  controversial  poem 
entitled  *  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,'  m  which  he  openly  and 
avowedly  commits  himself  as  a  member  and  an  advocate  of  the 
Roman-catholic  Church ;  and  it  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect 
that  this  change  of  profession  occurred  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Crown,  sufficient  of  itself  to  place 
him  m  easy  circumstances.    It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  tho 
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numerous  criticknis  which  liave  been  written  upon  the  structure 
of  this  poeni.  To  make  two  wild  beasts  aa'gue  on  points  of  cou- 
troversy,  and  one  of  them  to  declare  herself  the  infallible  church  j 
to  nmke  them  argue  on  traui^ubstantiation  and  infallibility, 
apostolical  succession  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  would  seem  at 
first  sight  absurd  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  nothing  but  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  of  Drydeu  coidJ  have  saved  his  poem  from 
UEiiver^  ridicule,  on  account  of  its  scheme,  irrespectively  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  jyrinui. 
facie  evidence  of  its  dishonesty,  owing  to  the  coincidence 
of  the  religions  tergiversation  it  displays,  with  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  its  author.  Still  the  controversial  poems  of  Dryden, 
and  this  more  especially,  vindicates  a  new  claim  to  the  otherwise 
equivocal  honour  of  the  laurels  which  he  wore.  He  not  only- 
merits  the  fame  of  having  inaugurated  by  bis  style  a  new  epoch 
b  British  poetry,  but  he  was  also  the  first  and  the  greatest  of 
vwafiere  who  adapted  controversy  to  numbers.  How  far  this 
can  be  considered  a  legitimate  honour  may  fairly  be  questioned. 
Prose  would  seem  the  most  natural  vehicle  of  controversy.  The 
province  of  poetry  is  to  delight, 

'Animis  natum  iuventumiiue  poemu, juvandis,' 

while  the  object  of  controversy  is  to  instruct  and  convince.  To 
eombine  the  two  is  bard  if  not  unnatural  j  the  attempt  even  in 
the  most  skilful  hands  incessantly  flattens  poetry  into  prose,  and 
if  Horace's  judgment  may  be  taken, 

'  Si  paulum  a  eummo  deccssit,  vergit  ad  imum.' 

True  poetry  is  far  too  ethereal  a  thing  to  bind  the  fierce  forces 
of  polemical  strife,  and  while  it  retams  its  genuine  nature  and 
function,  it  is  not  the  artillery  of  controversy  but  the  'voice  of 
the  turtle*  heard  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 

As  happens  in  all  such  cases,  our  poet  takes  care  to  have  the 
a^lvanU^cs  all  on  his  own  side;  and  if  the  object  is  to  conquer 
the  reader,  be  loses  the  battle  hy  the  use  he  makes  of  those  very 
advantages.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  infallibility  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bestial  representative  of 
popery — 

Now  since  you  grant  Bome  necessary  guide. 

All  who  can  err  arc  justly  laid  aside. 

Because  a  trust  bo  sacred  to  confer 

Shows  waiit  of  such  a  sure  interpreter ; 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 

Then  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want, 

That  such  there  is  you  stand  obliged  to  gr^nt ; 

Our  Saviour  else  were  wanting  to  supply 

Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  neeessity. 
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It  then  remaiDs,  that  Church  can  only  be 

The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty, — lb.  121. 

Siirely  it  is  singular  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
Dryden  that  he  only  puts  forth  the  claim  to  infallibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish  Church  as  the  evidence  of  that  infallibility 
which  is  to  supersede  the  reason  and  the  faith  of  mankind;  but 
by  what  grounds  is  this  claim  supported  which  have  not  been 
participated  by  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  ages  who  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  Romish  Church  as  corrupt  and  anti-christian  ? 
Why  may  not  the  Mormons  make  the  same  claim,  and  between 
the  proo&  and  sanctions  adduced,  Joe  Smith's  exhumed  tablets 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St  Januarius,  the  tweaking  of  the  devil's  nose  with  red  hot  tongs 
by  St  Anthony,  and  the  protest  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  against  the 
aacre  Dieu  of  the  French  cab-drivers  to  the  cow-boys  at  La 
Salette,  who  shall  decide  ?  Dryden  assumes  the  decision  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Speaker  on  a  private  bill ; — those  who  are 
for  the  cow-boys  will  say.  Aye ; — ^those  who  are  for  Joe  Smith 
will  say,  No.     The  Ayes  have  it 

The  overpowering  force  of  tradition  to  interpret,  if  not  to 
supersede  the  written  word,  is  illustrated  with  ^eat  unction  by 
the  milk-white  Hind ;  the  transmission  from  Father  to  Son  of 
apostolic  doctrine,  and  the  implicit  reliance  of  after  ages  on  the 
strength  of  that  transmission,  is  made  by  Dryden  the  pillar  and 
the  ground  of  faith. 

It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to  appeal  to  Paltephatus,  who 
seeks  to  resolve  the  magnified  and  monstrous  myths  of  the  Greeks 
into  an  historical  base,  and  perhaps  the  innumerable  deceptions  of 
which  the  Cock-lane  ghost  is  an  example,  would  be  more  suited  to 
our  purpose.  But  even  could  we  admit  that  the  tradition  of  patent 
facts,  such  as  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  the  existence  of 
the  pyramids,  could  survive  the  waste  of  time  and  be  received  with 
the  rational  credit  due  to  historic  £Eicts,  it  may  well  be  inquired 
how  far  this  confidence  is  due  to  doctrines  always  debateable 
from  their  mysterious  nature,  and  still  further  surrounded  with 
an  impenetrable  mist  by  the  interested  motives  of  those  through 
whom  they  were  transmitted.  If  an  historical  &ct  must  bo 
received  with  caution,  which  is  only  traditional,  and  finds  no 

Slace  iu  authentic  annals,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  metaphysical 
ogma  which  has  furnished  the  theme  of  the  controversy  of 
ages  ?  And  more  especially  what  must  we  conclude  when  we 
find  it  fettered  through  the  compulsory  ignorance  of  generations, 
only  relieved  by  the  dry  scholastidBm  of  a  priesthood  alwayn 
interested,  and  too  frequently  unprincipled  and  base  i  Is  the 
authority  of  such  a  tradition  on  sucn  subjects  to  be  extolled  above 
the  rational  and  reverent  examination  of  the  Christian  world  i 
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We  ahould  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
remarks  opon  poems  which  Dr.  Johnson  declared,  that  even  in 
his  day,  and  with  all  the  merits  he  ascribed  to  them,  were  only 
perused  as  a  task,  had  not  the  eeseutial  part  of  this  controversy 
been  revived  in  our  own  days ;  but  the  rational  piety  of  the  age  has 
been  again  assailed  by  the  follies  of  sacramental  eflScacy,  and  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  real  presence.  Prelates  and  priests,  and  the  eine 
nomine  tiurba  of  curates  are  swelling  the  retrogressive  crowd, 
who,  in  most  instances,  we  fear,  &om  the  lust  of  spiritual  despotism, 
are  veering  towards  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Of  this  secession  Drydea's  sagacity  was  prophetia  Ho 
hita  the  blots  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  Anglican  Church  with  an 
onerrmg  lance.  He  perfectly  understood  the  compromise 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  designed  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hence  in  such  passages  ns  the 
following,  the  Hind,  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  takes  a  fatal  advan- 
tage of  the  Panther,  \yhich  represents  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Panther  smiled  at  thin,     '  And  when,'  said  she, 

'  Were  those  first  Councils  diaalloiveil  by  me  ? 

Or  where  did  I  at  sure  Tradition  strike, 

Provided  still  it  were  Apostolic  ?' 

■  tViend,'  said  the  Hind,  '  tou  quit  your  former  ground. 

Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Scripture  found ; 

Now,  'tis  Tradition  joined  with  Holy  Writ ; 

But  thus  your  memory  betrays  yoin*  wit.' 

'  But  you,  who  Fathers  and  Traditions  take, 

And  garble  eome,  and  some  you  quite  forsake, 

Pretending  church  authority  to  fii. 

And  yet  some  grains  of  private  spirit  mix. 

Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  different  seed, 

And  that's  the  reason  why  you  never  breed; 

At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad, 

For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  awed, 

And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day.' 
And  again, 

'  Why  all  these  wars  to  win  the  Book,  if  wc 

Must  not  interpret  for  ourselves,  but  she  ? 

Either  be  wholly  slaves,  or  wholly  free.' 
Dryden  could  not  have  written  more  appositely  on  the  auoma- 
lons  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  if  he  had  sat  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  heard,  as  we  did, 
from  the  lips  of  the  late  Lord  Langdale,  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal  on  the  action  between  Mr.  Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Despising  that  rocU-founded  right  of  private  judgment 
to  which  the  Saviour  himself  did  homage,  both  churches  rest  on 
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the  fluctuating  basis  of  a  declared  or  an  implied  infallibility,  the 
one  clinging  to  the  sandy  shoal  of  tradition,  the  other  rocking  on 
the  waves  which  beat  against  it, — the  alternate  billows  of  assump- 
tion and  compromise.* 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  in  which  to  comment  on  the 
more  fugitive  but  purely  poetic^  productions  of  Dryden.  *  His 
poem/  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew  is 
undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  which  our  language  has  ever  pro- 
duced.' His  *  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day'  has  been  lauded  to  that 
point  at  which  all  eulogy  becomes  tame,  while  the  heroic  raptures 
of  his '  Aleicander's  Feast'  absolutely  eclipse  all  similar  productions 
in  British  literature.  Of  his  prose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
tn  the  department  of  literature  to  which  he  addressed  himself  he 
was  the  father  and  founder  of  English  criticism.  In  this  branch 
of  composition  he  strengthened  the  very  soil  of  his  mother  tongue, 
insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  modem  writers  are 
indebted  to  his  development  of  the  resources  of  our  language. 
His  learning  was  comprehensive  and  profound.  He  may  fairly 
be  called  the  father  of  British  translators,  for  *  Dryden's  Virgil' 
will  be  admired  so  long  as  the  literature  of  Rome  and  of  England 
shall  exist  And  yet  amidst  all  this  rrvaUrid^ — the  artillery  of 
controversial  satire,  the  acciuracy  of  logic,  the  polemical  zeal,  the 
almost  unrivalled  aptitude  at  versification,  tne  gracefulness  of 
courtlv  adulation,  the  stateliness  of  the  epic,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  ode,  we  still  desiderate  the  '  divine  particle'  whose  presence 
would  have  made  the  world  his  kindred.  We  bend  to  the 
authority  of  Milton,  that '  he  was  a  rhymer,  but  no  poet ;'  and 
comparing  his  Ufe  with  his  writings,  our  judgment  subsides  into 
acquiescence  with  the  sighing  line  of  Gray — 

'  Beneath  the  good  how  far,  how  far  above  the  gpreat  !* 

•  The  practice  which  degrades  the  Anglican  Church  to  what  Mr.  D'lsracli  has 
happily  called  an  organized  hypocrisj  is  ulustrated  by  Drydeu  in  the  couplet 

*  To  church  decreoa  your  Articles  require 
Submission  modified,  if  not  entire.' 
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Let  no  reader  start  at  the  long  array  of  titles  thus  placed 
together.  We  are  not  going  to  analyse  them  all.  But  we  mean 
to  offer  some  reflections  on  Bundiy  topics  which  the  examination 
of  them  has  suggested,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  without 
profit.  These  books  form  but  a  small  selection  from  Biblical 
works  which  have  lately  come  before  us,  and  they  hear  but  a 
slight  proportion  to  the  full  stream  of  similar  productions  ever 
pouring  forth  from  the  prolific  press  of  Germany,  of  which  only 
a  few  find  their  way  to  English  readers. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  mentally  reviewing  them,  is — ■ 
the  proof  they  offer  of  the  wakeful  attention  now  paid  in  Ger- 
many, in  America,  and  in  England  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
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That  this  is  the  true  method  of  arriving  at  theology,  loroperly 
so  called,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  existence  of  these  Scrip- 
tures is,  of  course,  an  undeniable  fact,  however  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  or  whatever  may  be  the  uses  made  of  it.  That  men 
are  to  exercise  their  private  judgment  on  their  origin,  their 
textual  condition,  their  meaning,  their  authority,  and  their  ap- 
plications to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  to  the  prospect  after 
death,  we  regard  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  duty, 
but  even  as  cm  indispensable  necessity  arising  from  the  irre- 
fragable laws  of  our  Tnental  constitution ;  and,  therefore,  the 
better  the  materials  are  by  which  we  may  have  our  judgment 
guided,  and  the  more  diligently  and  honestly  we  avail  ourselves 
of  these  helps,  the  nearer  will  be  our  approximation  towards  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  these  sacred  books. 

We  are  prepared  for  being  told — by  Romanists,  for  instance — 
that  this  constant  multiplication  of  translations,  commentaries, 
helps,  and  so  forth,  is  a  condemning  proof  of  the  grand  error  of 
Protestants,  in  setting  up  their  private  judgment  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  We  fancy  one  of  them  saying — 
Why  should  there  be  all  these  books  on  Scripture  ?  You  pretend 
that  the  Scriptures  are  suflSciently  plain, — so  plain,  indeed,  that 
every  reader  can  imderstand  them  without  additional  teaching 
from  without ;  and  yet  you  are  alwavs  craving  for  more  external 
light,  thus  opening  a  ready  market  mr  the  wares  of  every  biblio- 
pole whom  writers,  full  of  self-conceit,  can  persuade  to  put  their 
imagined  elucidations  of  Scripture  into  print !  You  turn  away 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  whom  He  has  made  the  authoritative 
expounder  of  His  mind,  and  listen  with  itching  ears  to  every 
self-constituted  teacher  ;  and  when  you  have  wearied  your  btnin 
and  perplexed  your  judgment  by  their  inconsistent  and  even 
contradictory  instructions,  you  must  either  become  the  disciple 
of  one  set,— or  construct  for  yourselves  a  syncretical  medley  of 
your  own, — or  give  up  the  Scriptures  as  a  most  uncertain  rule  of 
faith, — or,  finally,  return  to  the  one  teacher  from  whom  you  have 
been  seduced  by  these  pretenders. — It  is  very  likely  that  not  a 
few  Protestants  would  be  somewhat  shaken  by  such  a  close 
attack  as  thi&  It  is  specious.  And  yet  it  may  be  fairly  met ; 
and  triumphantly  repelled.  It  is  most  true,  that  for  all  the 
Cftiential  purposes  of  KevelatioD,  the  Bible  is  plainer  than  any 
book  written  to  explain  it  Take  what  criUcal  edition  you  can,  any 
translation  of  its  text  will  teach  you  that  Qod  is  right ;  that,  before 
Grod,  you  are  wrcmg;  that  for  this  wrong  you  deserve  to  suffer;  that, 
nevertheless,  you  need  not  suffer,  if  you  confess  the  wrong  you 
have  done,  seek  the  forgiveness  of  it  K>r  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  Son  of  man,  who  gave  Himself  for  this 
purpose  ;  that  Qod  s  Spirit  will  be  given,  ifyou  ask,  to  turn  you 
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into  the  right  way,  and  to  keep  you  iu  it ;  that  the  proof  of  your 
having  been  pardoned,  and  led  by  the  Spiiit,  will  be  seen  in  jour 
holy  life ;  and  that  God  hag  promised,  to  all  who  follow  Christ, 
the  gift,  of  CTerlastiiig  life  in  blessedness.  The  words  we  have 
here  used  are  not  so  plain  as  the  words  of  Scripture ;  but  so  many 
unscripturaJ  notions  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  divine  ti-uth, 
that  it  becomes  an  advantage  to  have  that  truth  expressed  in  this 
nmple  way.  But,  though  the  vitul  teaching  of  Scripture  is  thus 
plain,  in  all  editions  and  tKinslations,  we  would  tell  our  Romanist 
cotmseUor,  that  it  is  no  part  of  Protestantism  to  imagine  that  it 
is  of  no  importance  to  know  what  God  teaches  in  any  part  of 
His  Revelation ;  that  all  editions  of  the  text  are  equally  trust- 
wortliy  ;  that  all  translations  are  equally  good  ;  or,  that  the 
force  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  allusions  to  historical,  local, 
sncient,  and  obsolete  oriental  peculiarities  can.  be  understood 
without  much  research  by  ourselves  and  others.  We  would 
further  tell  him,  that  men  never  use  their  judgment  on  any 

aaestioQ  which  interests  them  without  seeking  all  the  guidance 
ley  can  find,  from  whatever  quarter,  and  that  it  is  in  tliis  well- 
known  sense  that  we  speak  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpreta- 
lion  of  the  Scriptures,  We  would  ask  htTti  whether  his  church 
has  provided  these  helps.  If  she  has,  why  has  slie  done  so,  but 
from  deference  to  the  principle  on  which  we  take  our  stand  : — if 
she  has  not — why  not  ?  Are  men  to  do  without  such  instruction, 
or  are  they  to  seek  it  elsewhere  I  So  long  as  men  are  politically 
ud  socially  free,  we  have  no  donbt  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later, 
use  their  judgment  on  eve^-ything :  that,  in  the  unfettered  use 
of  that  judgment,  they  will  reasonably  determine  to  submit  to 
aathority,  would  not  appear  very  likely  ?  for,  in  that  case,  the 
advocates  of  Romanism  would  be  the  foremast  champions  of  intel* 
lectnal  freedom,  and  of  the  natural  authority  of  an  enlightened 
jo^ment  formed  by  men  rejoicing  in  that  freedom. 

Others,  who  are  not  Romanists,  however,  are  not  unlikely  to 
Bay — what  can  be  the  use  of  such  multitudes  of  expositors  ? 
fikve  we  not  in  the  English  Church,  Clarke,  and  Patrick,  and 
^Tiitby,  and  Mant,  and  Scott ;  amoDg  We^eyans,  Wesley  and 
Adam  Clarke  ;  among  Presbyterians,  Brown,  and  Campbell,  and 
UcKnight ;  among  Congregationalists,  Henry,  and  Orton,  and 
Doddridge,  and  Guyse,  and  Gill  ?  Now,  we  are  so  far  from  dis- 
paraging these  favourite  old  expositors,  that  we  are  of  opinion 
they  have  done  great  good,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  continue 
doing  good  for  many  yeara  to  come  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
Bot  of  opimon  that  when  the  last  of  them  rested  from  hia  labours 
ID  this  field,  they  iefl  no  work  to  be  done  by  others.  The  time 
ii  coming — it  haa  come,  indeed,  long  since — for  ascertaining 
somewhat  more  precisely  the  principles  on  which  the  accuracy  of 
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the  editions  of  the  original  Scriptures  is  to  be  determined ;  the 
laws  of  mind,  language,  usage,  narrative,  didactic  instruction, 
poetry,  and  symbolic  prophecy,  which  guide  us  safely  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  ancient  writings ;  the  specialty  of  inter- 
pretation belonging  to  them  as  the  writings  of  men  inspired  of 
God  in  writing  them ;  and,  as  facilities  for  these  objects  have 
rapidly  increased  with  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  the 
intercourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the  general  augmentation  of 
philolo^cal  and  other  sciences,  there  is  just  as  good  reason  for 
examining — and  there  may  be  for  using — the  new  works  as  there 
was  for  examining  and  using  the  old  ones  when  they  were  new. 
As  the  Bible  is  manifestly  designed  for  all  nations,  and  for  all 
ages,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  its  treasures  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  Christian  scholarship  of  the  nations  into  whose 
hands  it  has  already  come,  or  of  the  ages  which  have  passed 
away.  Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  expositions  of  the  numerous 
writers  whose  works  have  come  before  us,  we  confess  our  obliga- 
tions to  them  all ;  while  to  those  who  yet  live,  and  are  still  pur- 
suing their  labours,  we  would  cheerfully  afford  whatever  encourage- 
ment they  may  draw  from  our  grateful  appreciation  of  what  they 
have  done.  There  must  be  more  or  less  loving  reverence  to 
induce  a  man  to  devote  years,  sometimes  a  whole  life,  to  the 
study  of  Scripture  with  unusual  advantages  of  leisure,  learning, 
libraries,    critical   apparatus,  and  hermeneutical  helps,   and  a 

{'udement  disciplined  by  habitual  studies  and  compositions  of  this 
:ind ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for  such  persevering  and 
laborious  devotion  to  tell  him  that  all  the  work  of  this  kind 
that  needed  to  be  done  has  been  done  already.  Such  a  course 
is  not  only  ungrateful  to  these  hard-workers  in  the  service  of  the 
Universal  Church  on  behalf  of  our  common  humanity — it  is  a 
pernicious  form  of  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness,  fraught 
with  incalculable  mischief  both  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
those  which  are  to  follow.  We  would  have  the  study  of  the 
Scriptiu-es  to  keep  its  place  in  the  van  of  all  other  studies.  This 
cannot  be  done  t^  fixing  a  line  beyond  which  we  will  not  pass. 
The  old  ideas  of  our  fathers  would  be  novelties,  not  always 
welcome,  it  may  be,  to  their  fathers ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  wise 
expounders  to  conserve  all  the  old  that  is  true,  adding  what  was 
not  known,  comparing  different  interpretations  in  order  to  give 
the  preference  to  those  which  appear  to  be  the  best  sustained, 
and  judging  not  less  freely,  nor  less  reverentially,  than  their  pre- 
decessors, what  it  is  that  Holy  Scripture  teaches. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  worth  of  those  large  commen- 
taries which  professedly  embrace  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenta  We  owe  too  much  to  '  Synopsis  Poli'  and  to 
the  '  Critica  Sacra'  to  think  lightly  of  such  compendiums ;  and 
we  have  already  expressed  ounelves  respectfully  towards  modem 
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commentaries  in  our  own  tougiie.  But  we  confess  that  a  writer, 
howuver  learned  or  competent  in  every  other  respect,  must  hiive 
aient  a  very  long  life  before  he  can  be  qualified  to  do  justieeto 
uie  various  Looks  of  Hebrew  and  Greek — such  Greek,  too,  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament — even  in  his  own  mind.  If  we  could 
be  assured  that  the  expositor  of  any  Hebrew  book  liad  mastered 
the  genius  of  that  language,  imbibing  its  singular  phase  of  the 
oriental  spirit,  feeling  how  ita  modifications  of  words  and  ita 
idiomatic  thoughts  and  expressions  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  those 
of  cognate  dialects,  such  as  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  eo  rich  in 
literature  of  various  kinds,  we  should  rejoice  to  follow  his  inde- 
pendent testimony  aa  a  wilness  of  what  it  meani  But  in  large 
portions  of  the  prophetic  compoaitionSj  we  should  stdl  be  at  a 
loss,  unless  we  could  trace  in  the  commentator  a  large  infusion  of 
the  /MeticaZ  element  We  are  not  contending  for  this  kind  of 
Bcbolaiship  and  this  style  of  genius  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  palpable  facts  of  Scriptures,  and  drawing  from  them  the 
most  ^'aluable  suggestions  of  practical  wisdom  ;  or  so  presenting 
tbem  as  to  awaken  and  cherisli  the  holy  affections  in  which 
religion  so  much  consists.  But  we  must  say  that  there  is  a 
deeper  confidence  deserved  by  such  expositors  as  we  have 
described,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  We  consult  them  with  a  stronger  persuasion  that  they 
are  able  to  teach  us.  We  feel  that  they  know  more,  and  that  wtiat 
they  Vnow  is  more  original,  more  the  result  of  perspicuous  exami- 
nation, more  likely  to  bring  our  minds  into  communion  with  those 
of  the  writers  whom  we  are  seeking  to  understand,  having,  by 
their  help,  approached  more  nearly  to  what  is  said,  and  to  the 
meaning  of  tlie  words,  and  phrases,  and  allusions;  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  better  condition  to  appreciate  the  comments 
of  less  scholarly  writers,  and  to  apply  to  the  varied  purposes  of 
life  the  observations  which  their  diseemmerit,  experience,  piety, 
or  extensive  reading  may  have  enabled  them  to  make  upon  the 
Sa<n:ed  Writings. 

For  this  reason,  we  set  a  high  value  on  the  Commentaries 
of  the  late  Dr.  Olshausen,  of  Eriangen,  which  Messrs.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  have  translated 
into  English.  The  volumes  we  have  now  before  us,  ou  '  The 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,'  and  that  completed  by  Dr.  Evrard, 
of  the  same  University,  on  '  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  are 
excellent  specimens  of  the  cla.ss-teaching  given  by  professors  of 
theology  in  German  colleges.  They  require  the  reader  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  and  if  read  with  an  independent  judgment,  free  from 
the  bias  of  Teutonic  theories,  and  careful  to  make  those  compari- 
sons of  one  part  of  Scripture  with  another,  without  which  we 
conader  the  use  of  any  commentary  to  be  a  mistake,  these  pre- 
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lections  will  serve  the  conscientious  student  greatly  as  avxtiliwries 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  They  are  designed  for  continuous 
use,  rather  than  for  occasional  consultation.  This  design  is  some- 
times overlooked,  and  persons  are  apt  to  refer  to  such  volumes, 
somewhat  as  one  refers  to  a  lexicon  or  gazetteer,  expecting,  but 
seldom  finding,  a  thorough  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scnpture 
simply  taken  by  itself  A  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  us 
that  such  a  manner  of  reaping  what  other  men  have  sown — or 
rather  of  garnering  what  others  have  reaped — ^is  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  writers  we  thus  haadle,  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
our  own  minds^  Similar  observations  apply  to  such  works  as 
those  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  *  Apocalypse,'  Beneckc  on  *  The 
Romans,'  and  Du  Veil  on  *  The  Acts,'  which  last  work  gives 

Erominence  to  the  views  of  Baptists  To  the  gentlemen  who 
ave  translated  these  German  or  Dutch  Commentaries  into 
English,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligationa  To  the 
publishers  we  would  advise  a  little  more  attention  to  the  print- 
mg,  especially  in  Hebrew  words,  where  we  are  perpetually 
annoyed  by  the  grossest  en\ita.  We  have  already  witnessed  some 
of  the  happy  enects  of  making  these  Biblical  treasures  accessible 
to  English  teachers  of  religion ;  and  we  shall  greatly  rejoice  to 
learn  that  we  have  done  anything  to  widen  their  drciilation. 

In  addition  to  thus  welcoming /oret^  labourers,  we  look  with 
much  satisfaction  on  the  learned  labours  of  our  fellow-coimtry- 
men.  To  those  who  know  Dr.  Mason  Good's  eminence  as  a 
medical  writer,  and  as  a  classical  translator,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  his  excellent  translation,  with  Notes,  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
we  need  say  little  in  commendation  of  bis  new  Translation  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  very  carefully  edited  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Henderson.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
erudition,  the  patience,  the  judgment,  and  the  piety  which  have 
been  so  successful  in  elucidating  a  part  of  Scripture  which  previous 
writers  had  left  in  much  obsciuity,  and  over  which  he  has  thrown 
a  novel  interest  and  various  lights,  though  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  entirely  cleared  it  from  all  difficulty.  The  principle  of 
the  work  lies  in  tracing  both  lines  of  genealogy — Matthew  s  and 
Luke's — ^to  Joseph,  not  to  Mary  ;  the  one  marking  him  as 
Solomon's  heir,  the  other,  as  David's  son ;  both  being  reconciled 
with  the  genealogy  of  the  House  of  David  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  can  scarcel  v  assiu^  the  reader  who  does  not  know  enough  of 
Hebrew  to  read  the  words,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  from  another, 
that  ho  will  thoroughly  imderstand  the  author ;  yet,  even  i^ 
that  case,  we  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  '  Kcarch  the  Scriptures'  in  relation  to  a  topic  which  is  ordiuarilv 
passed  over  as  one  of  sUght  value  and  impossible  to  com]>rehen<L 
The  real  scholar,   whose  scholarship  extends  to  the  original 
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UmgD^e  of  the  Old  as  weU  as  of  the  New  Testament — the 
latter  being  much  more  dependent  on  the  former  than  Is  usuaUy 
imagined — we  are  perauaded  will  find  here  a  truly  interesting 
investigation,  carried  on  with  judiciotis  freedom,  and  to  a  very 
satisfactory  issue. 

Dr.  TurnbuH's  '  Original  Translation  of  Paul's  Epiatlos' belongs 
to  a  class  of  works  which  we  esteem  to  be  of  great  value.  Pro- 
perly regarding  these  letters  as  popular^  '  addressed  mostly  to 
cuBgregaiions  of  the  people,'  he  regrets  the  practice  of  breaking 
them  up  into  fragments  for  '  theological  and  professional  pur- 
poses;' and  his  aim  ia  '  to  place  before  the  English  reader  the 
letters  of  the  apostle  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  original  addressed  to  the  primitive  behevers.  It  is  to 
put  the  English  reader  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Epheaian,  ot 
the  Thessaloniau,  or  the  Roman,  or  the  Philippian,  who  cextainly 
received  the  apostle'a  letter  as  a  letter,  and  read  it,  as  a  lettwr 
ought  to  be  read,  throughout  and  continuously ;  not  a  sentence 
or  two  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  and  the  rest  after  ^e 
others  are  nearly  forgotten ;  so  as  to  miss  the  general  sense  and 
scope  of  the  letter,  and  to  lose  altogether  the  threa*!  of  the  com- 
position.' We  are  glad  to  leam  that  '  The  Evangelical  Penta- 
teuch,' consistii^  of  the  four  Gospels  aud  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  on  a  similar  plan,  aud  that 
there  is  some  prospect  of  having  the  remaining  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  translated,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  version 
fif  the  New  Testament  If  such  an  undertaking  be  wisely  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  as  precious  an  acquisition  to  the  English  people 
aa  we  can  well  imagine.  It  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
services  for  which  we  are  bo  much  indebted  to  the  accurate  aud 
beautifully  executed  work  of  Messrs.  Bagster. 

Besides  Dr,  Hen gstenb erg's  '  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of 
John,'  we  have  placed  on  our  list  those  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Macleod.  There  are  some  important  differences 
between  the  respective  views  of  these  expounders.  Hengstenberg 
r^;ards  everything  in  the  book  as  'adapted  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
consolation  and  support  to  the  Church  in  the  conflict  which  she 
has  to  wage  with /taif/tenism  and  its  invisible  head,' the  aim  of  the 
book  being  thoroughly  practical.  He  divides  the  contents  into 
seven  gi-oupa — the  seven  Epiatlea — which  form  a  commentary  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord.  These  are  followed  by  two  groups — ■ 
the  Seven  Seals — of  which  the  main  burden  is,  the  Church, 
harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  world,  having  the  image  of 
her  heavenly  King  placed  before  her  eyes,  as  He  visits  the  per- 
secuting world  with  bloodshed,  scarcity,  famine,  pestilence ;  as 
He  brings  upon  it  the  most  alarming  circumstances,  makes  all 
forebode  the  entire  destruction  of  everything  that  concerns  it,  and 
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at  last  (c.  viii.)  subjects  it  to  the  annihilating  stroke  of  ruin. 
The  Seven  TrumjyetSf  in  the  main  part  of  which  the  plague  of 
war — the  most  frightful  of  God's  scourges — is  represented  under 
a  series  of  symbols,  as  that  by  which  God  continually,  during  the 
course  of  ages,  chastises  anew  the  heathenish  opposition  which  is 
made  to  His  kingdom.  The  episode  in  the  tenth  chapter,  to  the 
thirteenth  verse  of  the  eleventh,  exhibits  the  reaction  in  the 
Church  against  the  inevitable  tendency  to  apostatize,  and  the 
chastening  which  should  prepare  the  wav  for  the  operations  of 
ffrace.  The  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  three  enemies  of  God's 
kingdom  (chap.  xiL — xiv.) — Satan,  the  beast  from  the  sea, 
denoting  the  God-opposing  worldly  power,  with  seven  horns, 
denoting  its  seven  pnases  (in  chap.  xii.  18;  xiiL  10),  and  the 
beast  from  the  earth,  earthly,  physical,  demoniacal  wisdom,  in 
chap.  xiii.  11-18;  then  in  chap.  xiv.  believers,  assailed  by  these 
enemies,  leagued  together  in  close  fellowship,  have  consolation 
ministered  to  them  by  a  view  of  the  immovable  condition  of 
those  who  stand  in  the  grace  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  judgments 
to  befal  their  enemies.  The  fifth  group  of  the  Seven  Vials 
unfolds  the  seven  plagues  which  during  the  course  of  centuries 
accompany  the  beast — the  xmgodly  power  of  the  world  forming 
the  prelude  to  the  sixth  group.  The  sixth  group  represents 
the  destruction  of  the  three  enemies  of  God  s  kingdom — the 
l>east  (five  of  whose  heads,  according  to  chap.  xvii.  10,  the 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  and  Grecian  mo- 
narchies, had  fallen  before  the  prophet's  time)  is  to  be  overthrown 
in  its  sixth  head — the  monarchy  of  Rome,  to  be  followed  by  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  the  ten  kings  (who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  his  judgment  on  Rome) — the  seventh  head  of  the  beast  with 
ten  horns :  with  this  power  as  the  last  phase  of  the  heathen  world, 
the  beast  himself,  also,  the  state  of  heathendom,  perishes,  and 
>vith  him  his  assistant,  the  beast  from  the  earth.  Chap.  xx.  1  -6 
represents  how  the  third  enemy,  Satan,  is  rendered  for  a  time 
harmless,  and  how  there  breaks  upon  the  Church  a  reign  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  final  destruction  of  Satan  is  represented  in 
chap.  XX.  7-10.  After  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  three 
enemies,  there  still  follows  the  final  judgment  on  their  servants, 
coupled  with  the  removal  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world, 
as  now  required  by  the  extirpation  of  sin,  in  chap.  xx.  11-15. 
The  seventh  group  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  book,  and  contains  the  descrij^tiaii  of  the  Xew  Jer^isalan, 
chap.  XXL  1  ;  xxiL  5.  The  conclusion  of  the  book  in  chap.  xxii.  6-21, 
which  corresponds  to  the  begimiing,  points  to  its  high  importance, 
and  once  more  brings  out  its  fundamental  tnith.  Dr.  Uengsten- 
berg  judges  that  'we  have  the  thousand  years  now  behind  us,  and 
staad  at  the  loosing  of  Satan  out  of  his  prison  at  the  end  of  tlie 
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[housand  years,  and  his  going  forth  to  deceive  the  heathen  in  ths 
four  quiirterB  of  the  earth,  and  gather  them  to  battle ;  a  decision 
on  behalf  of  which,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  and  current 
view,  fae  axgues  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  learning 
and  sagacity. 

Barnes's  '  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revelation'  are  admirably 
arranged,  and  his  views  appear  to  us  to  harmonize  with  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  protestant  commentators.  He  regards 
the  seala  as  relating  to  the  events  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
the  death  of  Domitian  in  A.D.  96  to  the  invasion  by  the  Goths 
and  Huns  in  the  fourth  centuiy;  the  first  four  trumpets  b& 
relating  to  the  Western  empire,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Rome 
by  Odoacer,  a,d.  iTe-iSO ;  the  fifth  trumpet  as  relating  to  the 
.Saracens;  the  sbtthtothe  Turks;  the  seventh  trumpet  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Church.  The  series  of  visions  in  chap,  xi  19  to 
chap,  xii  he  regards  as  fulfiJIed  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church;  the  two  lieasts  in  chap.  xiii.  are  the  Roman  civil  power 
and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  power.  The  first  five  vials  represent 
the  Frencli  revolution  and  its  consequences ;  the  sixth,  the  decline 
of  the  Turkish  power  and  its  consequences ;  the  seventh,  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the  papal  power.  He  looks  for 
the  millennium  as  future  and  spiritual. 

Mr.  Cell's  *  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse'  follows  mainly 
that  of  Mr,  Elliott's  '  Horae  Apocalyptiag,'  but  with  several  minor 
differences,  The  outlines  of  the  book  are  treated  a&  embracing 
four  series  of  prophedes  running  parallel  with  each  other,  thus : — 
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He  differs  entirely  from  Mr.  Elliott  and  other  millenarians  in 
interpreting  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  in  a  spiritual, 
not  a  literal,  sense.  His  volumes  are  full  of  instruction  and 
interest  Mr.  Scott's  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  difi'ers 
from  all  the  others  in  the  main  points  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  establish.  They  are  briefly  expressed  by  himself  in  an  adver- 
tisement from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

'  They  arc  these  : — that  the  principal  subject  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Rome  the  capital  of  that  empire;  tliat  a 
minute  prophecy  of  events,  times,  aiitl  persons,  connected  either  with 
the  one  or  with  the  other  of  these,  is  there  given ;  that,  in  particular, 
the  abolition  of  the  empire  is  represented,  and  that  the  date  of  this 
occurrence  is  assumed  to  be  the  year  476,  when  the  emperors  of  Rome 
ceased;  further,  that  (Ae  mi//ejinial  jieriod  folloidng  the  fall  of  Roiiip 
eorretpomh  to  those  ten  ceiiturips  of  the  reiga  of  the  Church  knoirn  <is 
the  Middle  Agei ;  that  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  represented  as 
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separating  the  fall  of  Home  and  the  beginning  of  the  church  empire ; 
that  the  latter,  therefore,  definitely  began  in  the  year  516  and  ended 
with  the  year  1516 ;  that  its  overthrow  was,  in  fact,  the  immediate 
result  of  the  Reformation  in  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  church 
during  the  thousand  years ;  that  her  position  from  the  year  1517  to 
the  present  day  is  analogous  to  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Babylon  during 
the  seventy  years ;  finidly,  that  this  captivity  is  not  to  be  perpetual, 
but  that  a  complete  restoration  of  the  church  to  her  former  supremacy 
is  now  to  be  expected ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
midst,  and  by  the  agency,  of  judgments  upon  the  temporal  kingdoms 
of  the  modem  world,  analogous  to  those  which  overwheuned  the  empire 
of  Rome  in  the  fifth  centur}',  and  so  opened  the  way  for  the  church 
empire  of  the  middle  ages.' 

The  reader  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  of  the  Reformation  would  be  amazed  to  find  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  this  by  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  who  has  been  a 
Fellow  of  one  of  her  colleges,  if  the  deeply  papal  spirit  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  that  university  had  not  prepared  us  for 
anything  m  this  direction.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  we  do 
not  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Scott's  interpretation.  We  regard  it  as 
forced,  unnatural,  remarkably  superncial,  and  based  on  principles 
which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  those  which  are 
plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture  with  relation  to  the  ChurcL 

Mr.  Macleod's  handsome  volume  on  the  '  Cherubim  and  the 
Apocalypse,'  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  The  cherubim 
are  symbols,  not  of  angels,  but  of  the  whole  Cliurch,  chiefly  the 
redeemed  in  heaven.  He  does  not  seem  successful  in  harmo- 
nizing this  explanation  with  all  the  references  to  the  cherubim 
in  Scripture.  His  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  difiers  from 
all  those  which  are  noticed  in  our  foregoing  observationa  His 
manner  is  neither  critical  nor  argumentative,  but  dogmatic. 
According  to  his  interpretation,  the  white  horse  of  the  first  seal 
\a  an  emblem  of  Christ  preaching  the  Oospel  by  his  apostles. 
The  black  horse,  whose  rider  has  a  yoke  in  Iiis  hand,  denotes 
^  the  corruption  of  Christianity  and  the  jxipal  yoke.'  Death  on 
the  pale  horse  intimates  the  variety  of  the  methods  of  torturing 
and  slaying  Qod  s  people.  The  fifth  seal  includes  the  pagan 
and  papal  persecutions.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  is  the  final 
retribution.  There  is  a  similar  want  of  distinctness  throughout 
the  volume,  and,  as  we  judge,  too  narrow  a  conception  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  heartily  concur  in  many  of  the 
author's  practical  suggestions,  but  we  have  not  found  him  very 
helpful  in  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  chiefly  from  his  con- 
founding of  predictions  relating  to  the  empire  with  those  which 
relate  to  the  church  within  its  bouudariea 

Dr.  Brown's  volume  of  *  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians'  is  worthy  to  accompany  his  admirable  exposi- 
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tions  on  'Peter's  First  Epistle,'  and  on  the  'Discouraes  and 
Sayings  of  our  Saviour,'  and  similar  productions  of  the  same  pen. 
We  can  scarcely  commend  it  too  strongly.  We  notice  it  here, 
not  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  it,  but  to  express  our  decided 
preference  for  the  method  of  pulpit  teaching  in  which  he  so 
greatly  excels.  We  do  not  aay  that  the  truth  contained  in  abort 
sentences  of  Scripture  should  never  be  made  the  basis  of  populai 
addresses ;  yet  we  are  sure  that  the  other  is  the  legitimate,  the 
ancient,  the  most  instructive  mode  of  pastoral  teaching.  It  ought 
(o  strike  every  minister  of  religion  that,  as  he  is  not  to  discover 
tnith  hitherto  unknown,  but  to  expound — bring  out  with  living 
authority  and  power — the  truth  which  has  been  revealed,  he 
csuinot  give  a  better  proof  of  his  reverence  for  that  truth  than  by 
drawing  it  directly  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  giving  to 
\m  hearers  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  previous  studies  to  clear 
away  misconceptions,  to  explain  particidar  phrases,  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  of  revealed  instruction,  and  to  give  the  Word  of 
God  its  due  place  as  the  oracle  of  all  Christian  teaching.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  laborious  thing  to  prepare  such  exposi- 
tions for  the  pulpit  than  to  ky  down  a  plan  for  extemporaneous 
utterance,  or  to  write  what  is  "called  an  eloquent  discourse;  and 
teoK^  laborious  preparations  a  preacher  needs  much  antecedent 
tpdoing,  which  we  hope  our  colleges  will  look  after  even  more 
Mittesuy  than  after  fitting  their  students  for  taking  secular 
ilttfrees.  Bat  he  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  the  trai/nhig, 
and  to  apply  the  results  of  it  in  the  way  exemplified  by  Dr. 
Brown,  will  certainly  not  lose  his  reward  in  the  larger  satis- 
&ction  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  more  thorough  and  lasting 
usefulness  of  his  public  ministry.  The  skilful  expounding  of 
Scripture  is  an  art  not  to  be  acijuired  at  once,  but  it  brings  with 
it  Bocb  a  peculiar,  sacred,  and  growing  power,  that  it  is  worth  the 
most  persevering  efforts  of  any  toan  to  attain  it.  Just  as  the 
best  scientific  teachers  are  they  who  most  fully  expound  Nature, 
so  they  who  most  fully  expound  Scripture  are  the  best  religious 
teachers.  We  do  not  think  disparagingly  of  systematic  theo- 
logical teaching,  in  its  place ;  but  we  say,  let  us  have  plenty  of 
Saiptnre  intelUgibly  and  earnestly  brought  before  us  in  its  exact 
meaning.  We  consider  Dr.  Brown's  Expositions  as  models ;  but 
we  womd  have  every  man  follow  the  bent  of  hi&  own  genius  in 
his  method  and  in  the  manner  of  his  illustrations.  Most  of  the 
works  we  have  already  characterized  will  be  of  service  in  pro- 
viding or  suggesting  precious  sources  of  exegetical  learning, 
whic^  to  a  teginner   especially,  will   probably  be  felt  to  he 


Mr.  Knight's  '  Critical  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,'  commenced  while  the  author  was  incapacitated   for 
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public  duty  in  Canada,  and  since  enriched  by  the  study  of  ancient 
and  modem  annotators  during  a  residence  in  England,  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  critical  student 

Mr.  Pridham  has  written  three  unpretending  little  books  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Romans,  and  Ephesians,  which  we 
cheerfully  commend  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  ability 
or  the  leisure  to  study  larger  commentaries,  only  mentioning  that 
he  has  views  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  which  will  be  under- 
stood as  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  millenarian  school, 
though  they  are  expressed  with  much  Christian  modesty. 

Dr.  Cumming's  *  Sabbath  Readings'  are  excellent  Mr.  6ouchier's 

*  Manna  in  the  House'  will  be  found  useful  in  family  reading,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  closet  Mr.  Taylor's  *  Word-Pictures  from 
the  Bible'  are  designed  to  interest  the  young  in  the  Bible,  rather 
than  to  explain  the  content&  We  regard  it  as  a  most  useful 
class-book,  and  a  suitable  present  for  the  young.  Mr.  Jukes's 
'Characteristic  Differences  of  the  Four  Gospels'  is  a  pleasing 
illustration  of  an  ancient  idea,  that  each  of  tne  evangelists  has 
one  prominent  idea  in  his  Gospel — Matthew  contemplating  our 
Lord  as  the  Son  of  Abraham, — Mark,  as  the  Servant  of  God, — 
Luke,  as  the  Son  of  Adam — John,  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Mr.  Moody's  '  Helps  and  Hints  for  Bible  Readers'  contains 
brief  comments  on  about  fifly  passages  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  some  of  which  are  generally  regarded  as  difficult  The 
explanations  are  not  profound,  nor  always  satisfactory  ;  but  they 
are  simple,  pious,  devout,  and  practical 

Some  of  the  works  we  have  examined,  though  not  formal 
expositions,  belong  to  the  same  department,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Scripturea  Mr.  Hiff- 
ginson's  '  Spirit  of  the  Bible'  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
intended  to  include,  in  a  second,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
Testament  It  is  not  orthodox,  but  bears  strone  marks  of 
belonging  to  the  Unitarian  school.  He  undervalues  the  apostolic 
ministry  as  the  real  exposition  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels. 
He  says  some  smart  things  on  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
orthodox,  who,  we  hope,  are  at  least  good-tempered  enough  to 
profit  by  some  of  them.  He  remarks,  very  oddly,  that  when 
Paul  says  *  all  Scripture  is  inspired  of  God/  he  does  not  mean 
that  the  tm^hig  is  inspired,  though  it  is  of  vrriiirws  oidy  that 
Paul  speaka     He  quotes  with  approbation  Mr.  F.  Newman's 

*  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,' and  Professor  Norton's  notes 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  '  The  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.'  He  takes  the  usual  superficial 
view  taken  by  Unitarians  of  the  demons  and  possessions  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  He  makes  a  great  fuss  about  the  want 
of  scientific  geology  in  Moses,  and  refers  to  the  special  pleading 
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of  Dr.  Buckland  in  faia  Bridgewater  Treatise,  while  he  makes  no 
reference  to  the  able  lectures  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  on  that  subject. 
We  do  not  make  these  remarks  to  prejudice  our  readers  against 
the  book,  but  merely  to  point  out  what  we  deem  objectionable. 
In  many  respects  we  like  it  very  much  ;  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  well  of  it  We  are  some- 
times twitted  by  writers  of  Mr.  Higginson's  school  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  views  and  the  poverty  of  our  learning ;  yet  here  is  a 
writer  who  suggests  that  the  requisite  aid  for  the  Pentateuch 
will  be  found  in  Oedd^'s  Holy  Bible  and  Wdlbeloved's  Holy 
Bible  / 

Dr.  Stebbing'a  '  Helps  to  the  Thoughtful  RRading  of  the  Four 
Gospels'  makes  no  display  of  learning ;  but  with  all  its  simplicity, 
ease,  and  familiarity,  it  would  not  have  been  what  it  is  if  the 
author  had  not  known  much  more  than  he  has  occasion  to  say. 
He  gives  the  results  of  much  critical  reading  in  a  popular  form, 
whi«A  render  his  '  Helps'  really  what  they  profesa  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  devout  reader. 

Mr.  Smith's  '  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Connexion  of  the 
Gospels'  is  worthy  of  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  solid  and  pre-eminently  satiwfactory  illustration  of  '  The 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul.'  It  is  a  uohle  specimen  of 
honest  criticism  by  an  independent  layman.  It  contains  the 
antidote  to  the  hoUow  pretensions  of  some  German  writers,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  timidity  which,  under  the  semblance'  of 
reverence  for  Scripture,  refuses  to  look  fairly  at  the  actual  con- 
dition of  those  writings.  The  work  is  deserving  of  a  careful 
examination.  We  can  only  state,  in  the  author's  own  words,  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  evidence  furnished 
in  the  Gospels  themselves,  and  by  other  ancient  writers,  respecting 
the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  Gospels — 

'  Ist.  Several  of  the  apostles,  including  Matthew,  Peter,  and  John, 
committed  to  writing  accounts  of  the  trauaactions  of  our  Lord  and  his 
discipleB  in  the  language  spoken  by  them, — i.  e.,  Syro-Cliahliiic  or  Ara- 
maic, known  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  works  of  the  Fatbere  as 
Hebrew. 

'2nd.  When  the  apostles  were  driven  by  persecution  from  Judxa,  a 
hjstorr  of  the  hfe  of  our  Lord  was  drawn  up  from  the  original  Mtimoirs 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  eonvertg,— the  Greek  being  the  same  as  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew. 

'  3rd.  St.  Luke  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  TheophiluB,  a  new  life  of  our 
Ijord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word,  including  the  Hebrew  Memoir  of  Peter  and  the  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew. 

'  4th.  After  Peter's  death  or  departure  from  Borne  Cil.olov'),  St.  Mark 
tnnelated  the  Memoir  written  by  Peter  into  Greek. 
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'  5th.  John,  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  Gospel  from  his 
own  original  Memoirs,  omitting  much  that  was  already  narrated  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himself,  (xxi.  25.) 

'  By  adopting  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  wc  can  easily 
explam  the  phenomena  in  question.  I  do  not,  however,  propound  it  as 
a  probable  conjecture,  calculated  to  afford  an  explanation,  but  trust  I 
shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  part  of  it  by  adequate  proof.'  (p.  xrv.) 

The  '  phenomena  in  question,^  it  is  imdeiBtood,  consists  in  the 
nature  of  the  agreemerUs  between  the  several  independent 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  The  '  adequate  proof  which  Mr.  Smith 
promises  is  given  in  examples  from  modem  contemporary  his- 
torians and  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  Gospels  themselves, 
which  do  not  admit  of  abridgment  The  objections  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  Mr.  Home,  Bishop  Marsh,  Mr.  Alford,  Dr.  Davidson, 
and  Professor  Thiersch  to  the  notion  that  any  of  the  Evangelists 
made  use  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors  are  answered  : — the 
reader  must  judge  with  what  success  after  he  has  examined  the 
synopsis  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
Uiat  of  the  parallels  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  together  with 
the  appended  Critical  Notea  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  Dissertation  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  its  place  among 
standard  works  in  Biblical  literature. 

Dr.  Forbes's  *  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture'  is  an  ex- 

ginsion  of  Bishop  Lowth's '  Doctrine  of  Hebrew  Parallelism,'  which 
ishop  Jebb  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  and  which  was 
extended  by  the  Rev.  T.  Boys  to  whole  paragraphs,  as  well  as 
lines.  By  examples  selected  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the 
Decalogue,  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  and  numerous  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  Dr.  Forbes  has  illustrated  this  principle  in  a  very 
interestmg  manner.  We  have  cautiously  tested  these  examples, 
and  others,  so  repeatedly,  that  we  can  very  cordially  recommend 
this  book  to  all  who  desire  to  be  *  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' 

Mr.  Maurice  8  *  Unity  of  the  New  Testament'  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  very  sensible  and  useful  book,  which  cannot  be  read  as  it 
deserves  without  some  results  which  we  consider  to  be  highly 
desirable.  Without  being  a  Commentary,  it  exhibits  the  purpose 
of  each  particular  Grospel  or  Epistle,  and  shows  that  they  all  have 
'  one  common  subject,  that  they  refer  to  a  living  Person,  that  when 
considered  in  reference  to  Him  they  have  a  unity  which  we  can 
discover  by  no  collection  or  paramiphs.'  We  nope  the  writer 
will  be  spared  to  complete  his  design  of  another  series  on  the 
'  Apostle  John,'  and  on  tlie  '  History  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Romish  Apostasy.'  Not  a  few  of  Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar 
opinions,  from  which  we  dissent,  will,  of  course,  be  found  here 
and  there  ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  a  canon  of  criticism  to  con- 
demn all  the  books  we  read,  in  which  we  find  that  there  are 
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importaDt  pointe  on  which  we  do  not  hold  all  the  oplniona  of  the 
authors.  Having  given  oiir  readers  fair  notice  of  what  they  will 
occaaioually  find  in  this  volume  which  we  do  not  agree  with,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recftmmending  it  as  well  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  avowed  and  manifest  intention  of  the  accomplished  and 
amiable  writer. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  rich  accessions  which  we 
have  brought  before  them  to  the  valuable  helps  hitherto  engaged 
for  the  most  sacred,  delightful,  and  profitable  of  human  studies. 
We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  13  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  Biblical  treasures.  It  is  itself  an  indication  of  an  improved 
healthy  tone  in  the  religious  mind  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Great  Britain.  We  hail  it  as  the  prelude  of  a  serene  and  bright 
future.  Happily,  there  is  a  middle  path  between  cold  intelli- 
gence and  ignorant  fervour  in  religiou,  between  powerless 
rationalism  aud  craven  superstition,  between  the  licentiousness 
mistaken  for  freedom  and  the  blindness  mistaken  for  reverence. 
Many  forms  of  evil  in  the  Church  have  melted  before  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  Many  more,  httle  suspected  in  many 
quarters,  await  only  the  unity  produced, — not  by  laws,  and 
creeds,  and  forms,  nor  yet  by  the  abandonment  of  personal 
convictions,  but  by  the  right  undemtanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  common  feeling  of  warm  attachment  to  them,  awakened 
by  a  common  perception  of  their  meaiung  and  their  grandeur — 
to  vanish  before  an  enlightened  and  earnest  Church  as  the 
palace  of  ice  in  the  Eastern  fable  disappeared  before  the  splendid 
fire  of  the  noontide  sun.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  miserable 
lack  of  intelligence  among  Christians  on  Biblical  matters,  nor  on 
the  rarity  of  instructions  which  would  give  them  broader  views 
and  more  exact  information.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
prejudices  which  include  large  departments  of  human  opinions  on 
Scripture  doctrines  among  things  sacred,  while  it  would  look  on 
the  means  of  making  the  Bible  a  book  attractive  to  all  sorts  of 
persons  as  belonging  to  the  week-day  and  the  Bible-class  ;  but  by 
no  means  to  intrude  on  the  Sabbath  aud  the  Pulpit.  Tliese 
Bible-classes,  if  wisely  conducted,  will  set  all  that  right  in  time  ; 
at  present,  there  is  a  practical  confession,  on  the  part  of  great 
aombers  of  ministers  in  all  churches,  that  the  old  economy  of 
pulpit  performances  has  passed  away,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  approbation  of  the  people.  Hence,  we  have  lectures  instead 
of  sermons,  events  instead  of  texts,  histories  insitead  of  doctrines, 
themes  which  are  popular  with  the  many  instead  of  the  narrow 
range  of  topics  cherished  by  the  few. 

The  people  go  to  hear  this  novel  manner  of  teaching  wherever 
it  is  found,  and  it  is  in  course  of  being  found  everj'where.  Wo 
cannot  say  that  this  is  the  best  state  of  things,  though  it  is,  beyond 
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all  doubt,  greatly  better  than  other  states  of  things  which  we 
have  witnessed.  When  we  have  a  ministry  *  thoroughly  furnished' 
pervading  the  land,  we  hope  to  see  something  bettor  still.  Men 
will  learn  from  books,  and  from  lectures  in  other  places,  enough 
of  those  matters  which  at  present  gain  so  much  attention  in 
not  a  few  pulpits,  and  a  more  wholesome  tone  of  intellect  will 
be  produced  by  a  more  luminous,  masculine,  and  masterful 
deahng  with  all  the  questions  that  concern  the  Scriptures.  We 
shall  look  upon  such  a  consummation  as  one  of  the  most  blessed 
revolutions  m  the  history  of  the  Church — ^the  natural  outcome  of 
the  grand  forces  which  have  been  struggling,  with  more  or  less 
success,  against  wearing-out  superstitions  during  the  last  three 
centuries  of  European  life.  It  will  be  the  reign  of  good  sense 
in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  things.  It  will,  to  a  lai^e  extent, 
substitute  common  agreement,  based  on  knowledge,  for  contro- 
versies generated  by  incertitude.  It  will  repress  extravagance 
by  dignified  wisdom.  It  will  guide  nascent  spirits  away  from 
the  paths  which  lead  to  heresy.  It  will  remove  all  but  the  moinl 
causes  of  infidelity.  It  will  supplant  the  skeletons  of  orthodoxy 
by  the  living  forms  of  breathing,  speaking,  and  working  truth. 
We  should  be  greatly  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  could 
imagine  that  we  look  for  such  a  consummation  to  merdy  verbal 
studies  in  relation  to  the  Scripturea  These  are  valuable  as 
directions  to  the  devout,  and  as  furnishing  viatei^ials  for  what 
we  may  represent  as  the  higher  departments  of  theological  teach- 
ing. Without  lively  religious  emotion,  and  without  profound 
and  comprehensive  religious  though tfulness,  there  will  be  little 
taste  of  the  right  kind  for  fr^e  Biblical  teaching  on  a  large  scale. 
One  fruit  of  such  teaching,  we  are  confident,  will  be  a  more  real 
practical  reliance  on  those  inefiable  illuminations  from  on  high 
which  come  not  through  human  ministrations  ;  and  not  less  con- 
fident are  we  that  another  friiit  will  be  the  loving  self-sacrifice 
without  which  the  Church  cannot  be  one,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
bear  a  full  and  unanswerable  testimony  for  the  Saviour  to  the 
world.  We  are  looking  for  the  time  when  the  noblest  examples 
we  have  had  of  Christian  excellence  will  be  transcended  by  the 
ordinary  style  of  Christians,  as  the  stars  that  owe  their  solitary 
brilliance  to  the  surrounding  darkness  are  absorbed  in  the  light 
that  fills  the  whole  field  of  vision. 


AliT.  "^W.—  VoluntnrifiiiM  in  Eiiyland  and  Tf'aleg  ;  or,  the  Cfngiis  of 
1851.  PuliIiBiied  by  tho  Society  for  tiie  Liberation  of  Religion 
from  State  Patronage  and  Control.  1854.  pp.  112.  8vi>. 
Pabliahent  lias  met,  and  our  Mends  in  the  House  must  soon 
be  maturing  their  plans  for  the  session.  Dissenters  now  occupy 
an  advanced  position,  bringing  with  it  duties  and  modes  of 
action  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.     We  are  a 

Sarty  in  the  House.  What  was  once  reproached  as  political 
issent  is  now  acknowledged  as  disBenting  politics.  We  wish, 
with  a  view  to  this  new  position,  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations of  a  practical  kind,  which  may  help  in  maturing  our 
policy.  A  policy  of  some  kind  it  is  clear  we  must  have.  To 
sbotr  this  we  need  only  address  ourselves  to  such  of  our  readers 
ai  may  he  inclined  to  think  enough  has  been  done  for  the 
present,  and  to  coimsel  the  advisableness  of '  letting  well  alone.' 
We  are  assured  of  their  cordial  concurrence  in  asserting  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  back.  They  will  not  give  up  anything. 
They  are  as  desirous  as  any  to  maintain  a  position  in  theHouse  and 
before  the  country,  which  shall  he  sufGcient  to  stop  any  counter- 
movement  against  the  voluntary  principle  as  it  now  stands  reco- 
gnised. Having  for  the  first  time,at  the  last  general  election, placed 
a  body  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bulk  of  those 
members  are  not  to  be  turned  out  again  at  the  next.  Being 
intended  to  remain  there,  they  are  to  be  upholden  in  the  posi- 
tion and  the  weight  they  have  won  for  themselves.  Assuming 
that  they  are  not,  during  this  session,  or  the  next,  or  the  next 
after,  to  make  a  single  movement  in  advance,  they  are  to  be 
ready,  and  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  ready,  at  all  times  to 
hold  their  own. 

Now  tve  wish  for  more ;  but  we  frankly  avow  that,  if  while  the 
war  lasts  we  can  accomplish  so  much  a,s  is  here  indicated,  and 
really  hold  our  own,  we  shall  certainly  not  feel  dissatisfied.  We 
are,  at  all  events,  clear  that  if  the  advantages  which  all  of  us 
desire  to  contend  for  at  the  proper  time  are  to  be  really  won,  all 
that  we  are  now  anxious  about  must  he  attended  to  on  the  mere 
principle  of  self-defence.  We  cannot  lay  down  our  arms.  A 
session  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  no  more  pass  without 
the  constant  need  of  protecting  our  position  than  without  the 
army  and  navy  estimates.  The  prestige  of  the  last  session 
rests  with  us,  but  our  attacks  and  our  successes  have  all  been 
made  and  won  in  self-defence.  In  a  former  article  on  this 
subject*  we  limited  ourselves  to  showing  that  the  Cabinet  were 

*  The  Coalition  Govenuncnt  and  the  Dissenters,     May,  1S51. 
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not  our  friends.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  of  the  numerous 
interests  all  intent  on  pushing  their  claims  in  the  teeth  of  our 
very  principle,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  inevitably,  and  on  all 
sides,  we  are  exposed  to  active  hostility.  The  Oxford  bill,  for 
instance,  as  at  first  brought  on,  ignored  our  existence.  A 
hundred  members  memorialized  Lord  John  Russell,  and  were 
told  they  must  act  for  themselves.  The  Dissenters  then  took 
action.  Their  first  step  was  to  ask  the  House  to  recognise  their 
interest  in  Oxford,  by  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee; 
and  upon  this  also  being  refused,  they  then  imdoubtedly  girded 
up  their  loins,  and  took  bodily  possession.  Every  one  now 
acknowledges  that,  if  the  bill  had  become  law  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  first  introduced  (how  extraordinary  it  now  seems 
that  such  a  proposal  should,  in  sober  faith,  have  been  made 
to  us  I),  dissent  would  have  received  a  positive  injury.  The  bill 
was  an  attack  on  dissent,  and  would,  by  a  side  wind,  and  without 
a  blow  struck,  have  deprived  us  of  all  the  advantages  gained 
at  so  much  cost  in  1835. 

Take  again  the  case  of  church-ratea  Practically  speaking, 
church-rates  are  abolished  in  the  north,  and  are  being  abolished 
in  the  south.  The  only  course  now  open  is  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether, and  if  any  substitute  is  necessary,  it  must  be  derived  from 
an  improved  management  of  church  property.  On  both  points  we 
were  assailed.  Lord  Blandford  insisted,  in  spite  of  urgent  remon- 
strances, in  retaining  in  his  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Bill 
a  clause — wholly  unnecessary  to  its  professed  object — precluding 
the  proposed  application  of  the  improved  revenues.  Mr.  Packe  s 
Church-rate  Extension  and  Perpetuation  Bill  was  slurred  over 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  reproduced  with  worse  features,  and, 
as  is  understood,  imder  high  sanction,  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  Church-rates  are  to  be  henceforth  exacted  all  over 
the  kingdom;  Dissenters  are  to  be  ticketed  and  turned  out  of 
vestry ;  the  old  common-law  rights  of  the  veatry  itself  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  whole  power  lodged  with  a  church  surveyor 
and  a  county  magistracy.  Is  it  not  time  to  bestir  ourselves  ? 
Sir  W.  Clay's  bill  was  lost  last  session  by  an  unwonted  combina- 
tion of  faint-heartedness  and  treachery.  For  the  sake  of  one 
clause  only  let  it  not  be  so  lost  again ; — '  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  church-rate  shall  be  made  or 
levied  in  any  parish  in  England  or  Wales.' 

Such  questions,  again,  as  Maynooth,  the  Irish  R^um  Donum 
and  Belfast  Professorships,  Church  Removal  and  Burial  Board 
Bills,  Ecclesiastical  Commissions,  Church  Building  Acts,  Aus- 
tralian Constitutions,  and  as  many  more  twice  counted,  are 
not  merely  in  iheir  principle,  but  in  their  form  of  presentment,  a 
perpetual  guerilla  war.     They  never  come  in  a  shape  in  which 
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we  can  stand  QentraL  We  must  in  every  case  either  assert  oi 
abandoQ  our  principles ;  iinder  penalty,  if  we  are  once  catight 
napping,  of  establishing  a  '  precedent,  to  which  the  House  ia 
never  more  willing  to  allow  the  appeal  than  when  Volimtariea 
have  established  it  i^ainst  themselves.  The  Uaynootfa  grant, 
for  ioBtaOce,  in  del'ended  as  a  compact :  settled,  we  are  told,  by 
act  of  parliament.  If  it  be,  it  is  settled  all  one  way,  for  last 
session  it  was  only  Mr.  Spooner's  vigilance  that  defeated  an 
additional  estiniate.  Tlie  Irish  Regium  Donnm  again  is  not,  like 
the  defunct  English  grant,  a  fiied  sum  of  a  few  hundreds  :  it 
has  begged  itself  up  from  ^1200  to  J'38,000,  and  is  still  asking 
for  more.  The  vote  of  the  House  is  taken  every  year  upon  this 
question  of  increase.  We  must  eithLT  aocede  to  or  refuse  it : 
and  unlens  we  refuse  it,  we  are  ourselves  active  parties  to  curying 
the  principle  of  the  grant  farther  than  it  has  yet  been  pushed. 
And  this  is  not  all.  The  estimate  has  long  been  suspected.  It 
is  now  known  to  be  tainted  with  fraud.  At  leant  dP5000  a-year 
of  the  ^38,000  ia  obtained  without  eventhe  pretence  of  fulfifiing 
the  conditions.  To  the  extent  of  £]  4,(100  a-year,  the  fulfilment 
alleged  would  he  set  down  by  common-sense  people  as  sheer 
evasion.  There  is  no  evidence  to  satisfy  men  of  business  that 
the  conditions  are  in  any  case  fulfilled,  except  for  the  single  year 
in  which  the  ^^nt  ia  lirst  made  to  a  new  congregation — the 
congregation  itself  perhaps  being  only  formed  for  we  sake  of 
obtaining  it.  Can  Voluntaries  without  impeachment  acquiesce 
in  a  grant  at  which  honest  men  must  feel  their  ears  tingle? 

And  so  of  tiie  rest.  Wo  mi^ht  exceed  our  limits  on  this  point 
alone.  There  is  enough  to  do,  even  if  we  do  not  look  to  advanc- 
ing a  step.  There  needs  all  through  the  session,  from  the  first 
day  to  the  last,  an  unfailing  watch  on  the  part  of  all  our  dis- 
senting members  merely  to  hold  our  own. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  this  watch  is  maintained.  We 
believe  there  is  now  no  offensive  movement  which  can  avoid  an 
encounter  with  a  perfectly  weU-iuformed  opposition.  Our  friends 
in  the  House  are  united,  vigilant,  and  active ;  and  in  addition  to 
tiieir  own  numbers,  they  have  begun  to  command  the  support  of 
a  still  larger  body  not  belonging  to  their  ranks.  Last  May,  we 
reckoned  them  at  from  80  to  100.  They  now  form  altogether 
a  party  numbering  not  less  ordinarily  than  a  third  of  the  House, 
and  in  pitched  battles  they  have  counted  more. 

Now,  how  is  this  position  to  be  made  secure  ?  On  this  point 
we  confess  to  no  small  surprise  at  the  currency  of  notions  which 
we  should  have  supposed  impossible,  even  among  the  most  un- 
inquiring.  We  have  heard  the  events  of  the  late  session  attri- 
buted by  intelligent  men  simply  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinion,  and  have  seen  the  facts  regarded  as  so  clearly  speaking 
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for  themselyes  to  this  effect,  that  any  appearance  of  doubt  upon 
it  is  put  down  to  cynicism.  As  we  knotu  that  our  successes  were 
brought  about  by  very  different  causes,  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  so  sure  to  undo  all  that  we  have  done  as  a  reliance  only 
on  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion,  we  are  anxious  to  do  our  best 
to  correct  the  error. 

To  suppose  that  the  dissenting  members  in  the  House  can 
maintain  their  ground  there,   unbacked   from  without,   is  an 
imagination  which  a  single  week  in  the  lobby  would  be  enoueh 
to  dissipate.     Consider  what  they  have  to  do.     To  have  weight 
in  the  House,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  not  only  know  all 
that  is  going  on,  but  they  must  exercise  a  judgment  very  dis- 
tinctly independent  of  the  government '  tellers'  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  respect  of  it     The  bills,  reports,  petitions,  notices, 
whips,  &C.  &c.,  which  every  morning  lays  upon  their  breakfast- 
table  in  a  profusion  as  inexhaustible  and  various  as  are  the  con- 
diments of  the  meal  itself,  must  be  to  them  matters  of  actual 
information.     Either  by  themselves,  or  by  others  for  them,  the 
facts  must  be  got  at  and  made  ready  for  use,  as  required  from 
day  to  day.     As  to  doing  it  themselves,  or  among  themselves, 
the  thing  is  simply  out  of  the  question.     We  should  judge  that 
if  all  the  658  members  were  to  resolve  themselves  into  from  fifty 
to   one  hundred   small  committees,   for  the  purpose  of  con- 
scientiously analyzing  the  pith  of  all  the  printed  communica- 
tions received  daily  by  every  one  of  them,  they — well,  they 
might  do  something  for  the  delectation  of  posterity.     The  task 
is  hopeless.    Mem^rs  of  parliament,  like  other  men  of  business, 
read   only  what  they  are  obliged ;   and   they  are  obliged   to 
read  nothing  which  is  not  brought  specially  under  their  notice. 
All  the  rest,  and  too  much  of  that^  goes  into  the  waste-paper 
basket     To  insure  one  vote  from  one  member  on  one  question, 
may  well  involve  a  week^s  time  and  a  month's  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  any  who  will  try.     Aud  if  this  be  so,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
our  task  is  something  infinitely  more  serious.     It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  it  on  any  calculation  of  proportions  with  the  case  we  are 
supposing.     In  that  case,  there  need  not  be  unusual,  or  even 
usual   difficulties.      The  claim   may  be  just  and  simple;   the 
member  honest,  intelligent,  and  active;  no  party  engagements 
may  interfere;  and  there  shall  still  be  the  labour  and  anxiety  we 
have  suggested  in  securing  his  actual  vote.     What,  then,  must  it 
be  to  gain  and  keep  the  votes  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
members,  not  on  one  question  only,  but,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
on  half  the  divisions  of  a  session-questions  of  every  shade  of 
importance,  and  arising  under  every  possible  contingency  as  to 
previous  announcement — the  members  thus  kept  together  being 
all,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  practically  reliable,  but  having 


no  sort  of  community  in  their  grounds  of  action,  and  each  one  of 
ihem,  moreover,  daily  subject  to  the  delicately  ahaded  influences 
of  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  art,  in  whose  very  touch  there 
seems  to  lurk  fascination !  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  to  secure  from 
such  a  body  an  undeviating  support  to  an  advanced  policy  of  mere 
principle,  and  to  win  for  it,  by  their  instrumentality,  a  signal 
success,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  avowed 
wi&hes  of  the  majority  on  both  sides  of  the  Rouse,  demands  an 
organization  powerful  in  the  united  support  of  all  the  leading 
tninda  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society  is  generally  con- 
ddered  to  have  received  support  quite  of  this  character,  but  the 
work  we  have  described  is  pretty  much  what  it  actually  did  last 


It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  possess  our 
readers  of  our  grounds  for  this  aKsertion,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
here  detail  the  entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  late-  session. 
We  will,  however,  do  the  best  of  which  our  limits  allow.  Tn  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bills,  notices,  and 
geueral  parliamentary  papers  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  not 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned)  confined 
W  membt-rsi,  but  are  obtainable  at  a  small  cost  by  any  who  choose 
to  apply  for  them.  All  pubHc  bodies,  therefore,  have  the  means 
of  knowing  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  all  that  is  going 
forward  in  the  legislature,  and  their  power  to  affect  the  result 
depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  knowledge.  It  may  be  of  no  more  worth  to  them  than, 
we  have  seen,  it  is  to  any  unassisted  member  of  parliament: 
Bkilfiilly  used,  and  iu  the  hands  of  a  body  in  possession  of  inde- 
pendent force,  it  is  a  power  by  which  any  result  may  be  obtained. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  personally  conversant 
with  these  matters,  it  may  be  of  use  to  explain  that  the  notice- 
papers  (which  are  the  most  important)  consist  of  two  sets,  one 
of  which  is  issued  daily,  and  the  other  every  Saturday.  The 
first  informs  the  members  and  the  public  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  House  on  the  day  preceding,  and  all  that  is  down  in 
the  order-book  for  the  day  on  which  it  is  laid  on  his  breakfast- 
table.  It  usually  extends  to  a  printed  sheet  (or  perhaps  two) 
of  foolscap,  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  its  contents  is 
consequently  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  weekly  notice  is 
considerably  more  voluminous;  and  is  in  fact  not  to  be  fully 
understood  without  knowledge  from  other  sources  of  the  business 
to  which  it  relates.  It  gives  notice  of  every  question,  motion, 
bill,  or  amendment  to  be  put  or  proposed  by  any  member  during 
the  ensuing  week.  It  states  them  simply  in  the  terras  in  which 
they  appear  on  the  notice-paper,  leaving  the  members  to  obtain 
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any  necessary  explanation  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Assuming,  now^  that  these  sources  of  information  have  been 
turned  to  the  best  account  by  the  Liberation  'Society,  its  next 
point  is  to  act  upon  them  with  the  most  effect  Among  other 
things  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  we  named  the  'whip.' 
This  IB  a  somewhat  inexplicable,  yet  very  well  understood  and 
effective  instrument.  It  is  a  document  signed  by  nobody, 
emanating  from  nowhere,  and  relating  to  nothing.  It  conveys 
no  hint  of  what  is  to  take  place,  but  by  some  species  of  free- 
masonry which  we  have  never  entirely  apprehended,  it  leads  the 
members  addressed  to  find  themselves  at  the  ri^ht  moment  in 
the  Government  or  Opposition  division  lobbv,  as  the  case  niay  be. 
It  is  known  by  them  that  the  whip  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  party-leader;  and  though  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  not 
known  till  afterwards  what  it  is  all  about,  this  suffices.  When 
the  Liberation  Society  began  its  parliamentary  operations,  the 
Dissenting  M.P.'s  were  so  far  from  having  a  leader,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  called  a  party.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  for  the  Society  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  some 
influential  members — establish  a  whip  of  its  own.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  impertinence,  to  be  sure.  On  par- 
ticular questions  it  is  not  uncommon — instances  of  it  happen 
every  session — ^for  parties  interested  to  send  round  circulars  to 
members  on  whom  they  think  they  may  rely,  setting  forth  in 
eloquent  indignation  the  wrongs  they  suffer,  and  humbly  asking 
assistance  in  the  emergency.  This  was  all  very  well ;  but  for  a 
party  out  of  doors  to  practice  the  thing  systematically,  and  in  a 
form  betraying  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  House 
and  the  habits  of  members  individually,  and  while  perfectly 
respectful,  not  betraying  any  consciousness  at  all  that  they  were 
usking  a  very  great  favour,  was  something  quite  unknown  to 
any  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  thine  took.  Our  Dissenting  friends  were  well  pleased 
to  find  themselves  gathering  together  in  the  House  and  in 
the  lobby  witli  a  regularity  to  which  they  had  been  strangersw 
Church  members,  who  had  never  understood  Anti-State- 
Churchism  in  the  abstract,  were  not  displeased  to  find  them- 
selves doing  the  same  thing.  Thorough  men  of  business,  having 
no  particular  love  for  us,  perhaps,  neverthless  saw  what  was 
coming,  and  prepared  themselves,  out  of  respect  sometimes  for 
Dissenting  constituenci^  for  this  new  element  in  party  tactics. 
But  there  were  other  members  who  viewed  it  with  sore  discom- 
posure. Not  a  few  government  subcmlinates  were  driven  by  it 
to  make  an  election  between  their  superiors  and  their  constituenta, 
for  which  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  accoimt^  better  or  worse, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  next  general  election.     There  ore  also 
about  100  members, — rather  above  that  number,  we  thiuk,  than  ' 
otherwise,— who  up  to  last  session  had  best  suited  their  inclina- 
tioDS  or  convenience  by  not  voting  on  ecclesiastical  questions, 
Bc«d<le»  all  these,  there  is  a  class  of  members,  not  very  numerous 
and  not  very  influential,  but  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  enumeration  :    they  are  in  general  of  high 
blood   and  breeding,  and  they  discharge  with  fidelity  a  task 
which  they  do  not  desire.     They  do  not  like  the  House  nor 
the  requirements  of  party.     They  liave  always  regarded  both 
with  those  feelings  of  aversion  naturally  due  to  what  '  Punch' 
appropnately  designates  on    their    behalf  as   a  '  horwid  baw," 
and  have  only  alloived  themselves  to  be  elected  on  an  under- 
st&ndiDg  with  '  Haytaw'  that  they  were  never  to  be  summoned 
until   the  government  were   driven  to  contemplate  a  dissolu- 
tion.    They  had  '  got  in'  more  or  less  easily,  and  having  got  in, 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unprincipled 
thing  to  call  upon  them  for  anything  more.    It  would :  but  there 
was  one  body  of  some  slight  importance  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  compact.     Just  at  the  time  when  the  Liberation  '  whips' 
were  getting  into  full  play,  the  constituents  of  these  and  of  many 
otler  honourable  gentlemen  were  infected  apparently  with  quite 
uew  notions  of  their  relations  with  their  representative.     To  say 
nothing  of  i>etition8,  every  post  brought  all  sorts  of  hints,  queries, 
megeetaoas,  and  sometimes  positively  information  of  what  was 
^    ffxag  on  in  the  House.     It  was  of  no  use  not  to  notice  these 
eommunications:  they  were  too  business-like,  and  the  writers  too 
bflueutial.     The  only  thing  was  to  put  them  off  with  syinpa- 
thetie  replies  and  contingent  promises.    In  a  general  way  this  is 
niccessful,  as  gentlemen  who  will  resort  to  these  evasions  are 
their  own  prophets,  and  can  regulate  their  own  contingencies. 
In  this  case  it  failed  utterly.     The  members  thus  acting  found 
themselves  receiving  in  reply  cordial  thanks  for  their  sympathy, 
and  full  information  as  to  the  contingencies  they  had  suggested. 
The  result  was,  that  even  ou  Sir  W.  Clay's  second  division, 
two  out  of  three  of  the  government  '  tellers  sat  still,  absolutely 
checkmated,  ou  the  Treasury  bench  ;  and  but  for  the  obstioate 
•lisbelief  of  some  of  our  friends  in  the  possibility  of  so  daring  a 
policy  succeeding,  a  Church  Kate  Abolition  bill  would  not  only 
u      nsTe  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
I     ment,  but  would  have  been  carried  through  a  second  reading, 
I     The  absent  Anti-Church-rate  votes  were  about  twice  the  number 
I     of  the  government  majority.     On  Mr.  Heywood's  clauses  the 
I      tflect  was    still   more  marked :     Forty  Conservative    members, 
t     foUowing  Lord  Stanley  into  the  Dissenters'  lobby,  neutralized 
I     the  whme  force  of  the  cabinet  and  its  immediate  satellites,  and 
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found  themselyes  only  adding  to  a  majority  already  larger  than 
their  own  contingent  We  were  not  present  when  the  numbers 
were  declared.  The  scene  is  described  to  us  as  having  rivalled 
the  most  exciting  moments  of  the  Reform  bill  era.  Even  Lord 
John  Russell's  '  pluck'  gave  way.  The  Dissenters  had  passed  at 
a  bound  the  point  reached  in  1815,  and  were  now  to  share  in 
the  actual  government  as  well  as  in  the  titular  honours  or  the 
University  of  Oxford.  At  this  crisis  Mr.  Walpole  rendered  a 
service  to  his  party,  which  may  well  cover  a  larger  multitude  of 
deficiencies  than  its  exigencies  have  ever  attributed  to  his  official 
career.  For  the  moment  he  recovered  the  position.  It  was 
instantly  disputed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  a  postponed  discussion 
allowed  of  negotiations  being  mitiated  by  friends  of  the  whig 
chiefs.  It  was  too  late  now  for  the  grace  of  concession ;  and  the 
cabinet,  at  length  reduced  to  accept  Mr.  Hey  wood  s  terms,  taken 
avowedly  as  a  first  instalment,  were  only  too  glad  to  hurry  the 
measure  through  the  Lords,  while  a  bill  which  did  no  more  was 
still  possible. 

It  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  speak  now  of  the  first  meetings 
of  a  few  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  at  which  the  course 
to  be  taken  respecting  the  Oxford  bill  was  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  by  with- 
out some  distinct  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  was 
impossible,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self-respect.  But  the  opinion 
was  also  equally  clear,  that  no  actual  advantage  could  result 
'  It  will  be  done,'  said  a  member,  who  we  trust  will  live  to  dis- 
prove more  than  this  prophesy, — '  it  will  be  done  some  time  or 
other,  there  is  no  doubt  oi  that :  but  you  and  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it'  Fifty  or  sixty  petitions,  it  was  said,  not  numerously 
signed,  but  having  a  few  names  of  known  respectabilitv,  would 
answer  all  purposes  No  great  hope  was  entertained  of  obtain- 
ing so  many,  but  it  was  thought  likely  to  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  House  if  they  could  be  had.  It  would  make  the  move- 
ment quite  respectable,  and  give  a  position  to  be  used  at  some 
future  time.  We  believe  we  run  no  risk  of  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  courage  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  in  resolving  to  conduct  the  movement  on  its  own  respon- 
sibility, on  the  principle  of  going  in  to  win,  that  we  are  not  now 
sitting  down  contented  with  no  better  result  Within  a  fortnight 
about  4000  circulars,  containing  forms  of  petition  and  the 
members'  Memorial  to  Lord  John  Russell,  had  been  forwarded 
to  nearly  every  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Unitarian  minister 
in  England  and  Wales.  Communications  were  at  tbe  same 
time  opened  with  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions, 
a  stream  of  private  letters  was  poured  continuously  into 
every  borough  and  leading  county  town  where  any  influential 
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liberal  (Dissenter  or  Churclmiaii)  could  be  found  likely  to  get 
up  petitious,  write  to  repreaentatives,  or  infiuence  the  loc^l  piem. 
'  Dod's  Facte'  were  brought  to  bear,  revised  by '  Malta's  Statistics.' 
We  should  say  that  there  was  probably  no  locality  at  all  avail- 
able, in  which  a  batch  of  Dissenters  were  not  informed  of  and 
induced  to  use  some  precise  mode  of  attack  which  they  had 
^ecially  in  their  power.  The  effect  was  a  surprise  upon  the 
House,  and  led  soon  to  an  improved  policy.  Mr.  Heywood,  iu 
concurrence  with  our  friends,  but  against  the  etrenuous  opposi- 
tion of  some  aristocratic  whigs,  restored  his  abandoned  notice  of 
a  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  committee ;  avowedly  to 
supply  the  omission  of  the  first  inquiry,  by  bringing  forward  the 
claims  of  the  Dissentera  The  motion  was  lost,  as  was  expected, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alarm  which  it  created  among 
all  members  who  had  dissenting  constituents  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  eventual  majority. 

Now  this  must  be  kept  up.  If  it  be  not,  church-rates  will  be 
extended  and  perpetuated,  the  abolition  of  Mayuooth  will  only 
give  new  strength  to  a  false  principle,  Irish  presbyteiianism  will 
continue  its  fraudulent  receipt  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
Australian  colonies  will  have  thrust  upon  them  au  establish- 
ment. These  are  the  aggressions  of  i^hich  we  are  forewarned,  and 
against  which  we  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  our- 
selves. We  are  fully  alive  to  tlie  claims  upon  our  gratitude  on 
tile  part  of  other  bodies,  when  we  state  our  conviction  that  the 
metms  of  success  are  to  be  sought  for  in  strengthening  as  much 
an  possible  the  hands  of  the  Liberation  of  Keligion  Society.  All 
Other  organizations  are  either  formed  upon  a  basis  not  admitting 
of  universal  co-operation,  or  are  restricted  to  objects  insufficient 
for  our  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  all 
work  in  their  several  spheres  concurrently  with,  while  indepen- 
dently of,  this  Society.  They  can  neither  take  its  ground,  nor  it 
theirs.  The  common  cause  of  all  will  be  promoted ;  the  special 
objects  of  each  will  in  no  wise  be  retarded. 

The  Society  is  much  better  supported  than  formerly.  It  is 
reaping  the  reward  of  success  achieved,  and  of  an  evident  desire 
to  meet  all  fair  objections  to  its  constitution  or  plansof  ojjeration, 
in  a  lai^e  extent  of  new  ground  broken  up,  and  in  some  adhesions 
which  were  rather  hoped  than  looked  for.  It  has  made  way  in 
the  House  by  the  evidence  of  its  hold  on  the  country,  and  it  has 
gained  faster  hold  on  the  country  by  the  way  which  it  haa  made 
in  the  House.  We  would  willingly  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
first  M.P.  of  any  knowledge  of  attairs  who  might  be  asked  it,  as 
to  the  respect  which  it  has  won  on  all  sides  for  its  efficiency  in 
doing  the  work  it  purposes,  and  its  skill  in  proposing  the  work 
to  be  done.     Thus  far,  indeed,  we  should  say  that  it  has  reversed 
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its  old  position,  and  has  become  stronger  in  the  House  than  in 
the  country.  Members  are  sensitively  alive  to  the  possible  powers 
of  any  organization  in  active  servica  They  are-  conscious  that 
the  apparent  results,  in  the  action,  for  instance,  of  their  consti- 
tuents, are  so  certain  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  reality,  and  may 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  it,  that  if  anything,  they  are  only 
too  ready  to  act  at  the  first  hint  There  is,  indeed,  always  some 
danger  in  the  case  of  a  body  charged  with  a  prolonged  move- 
ment,  that  a  reactionary  feeling  may  in  course  of  time  arise  in 
the  minds  of  members,  undervaluing  its  real  power  in  propor- 
tion as  in  their  first  haste  they  attributed  to  it  possibly  too  much. 
This  is  obviated — ^when  it  is  obviated — by  the  constant  acquisi- 
tion of  new  alliances  from  those  who  really  feel  indebted  for  what 
it  has,  done,  and  desire  it  to  be  maintained  in  permanent 
efficiency.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  Lea^e,  such  should  be  of 
the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society.  To  the  old  Anti-State-Church 
Association  there  were  objections ;  but  surely  all  that  reasonable 
men  could  think  of  has  been  done  to  meet  them.  It  has  aban- 
doned its  name ;  it  has  expunged  the  formula  of  its  principle  ; 
it  employs  new  modes  of  operation.     What  more  can  be  said  ? 

We  were  not  surprised  that  a  matter  which  was  so  much  one 
of  feeling  as  the  change  of  name  should  involve  animated  discus- 
sion ;  but  except  for  the  determination  to  conciliate  which  the 
success  of  the  proposal  evidenced,  we  have  always  for  ourselves 
attached  more  importance  to  either  of  the  other  changea  The 
expungement  of  tae  principle  we  regard  as  emphatically  right. 
Its  language  implied  a  test  which  excluded  from  the  Society  pre* 
cisely  those  to  whom  its  success  was  most  important,  while  it 
proposed  to  unite  the  evangelical  and  non-evangelical  Dissenter 
upon  the  basis  of  a  formula  by  which  neither  of  them  could  un- 
derstand the  other  to  mean  strictly  the  same  thing  with  himself. 
How  impossible  it  must  be  to  frame  a  principle  for  such  a  society 
which  shall  fully  satisfy  the  evangelical  Christian  without  in- 
volving the  essence  of  a  test,  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  who 
have  made  the  attempt.  The  truth  is,  that  a  society  which  pro- 
poses results,  cannot  be  limited  by  sympathies.  All  that  can  be 
required  from  its  meml)ers  is  an  agreement  in  the  precise  thing 
intended  to  be  dona  The  business  of  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
Society,  whatever  the  desires  of  its  members  individually,  is  to 
effect  the  repeal  of  certain  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  grants ;  and  until  time  suits  for  this,  to  see  to 
it  that  there  be  no  more  acts  of  parliament  to  repeal,  and  no 
more  grants  to  discontinue.  It  is  not  because  all  who  honestly 
desire  to  efibct  the  same  thing,  and  are  able  and  ^i^illing  to  aid 
efficiently  in  promoting  it,  may  not  act  precisely  on  the  same 
principle^  or  from  the  same  motive  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  to 
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adjudicate  upou  tlieir  consciences  and  repudiate  their  alliance. 
The  Society  ia  now  a  political  organization,  but  it  is  one  which 
men  are  little  likely  to  join  who  have  not  deep  impressions  of  the 
sanctity  of  religion.  Id  saying  this,  we  are  not  theorists.  By 
vhomsoeTer  its  efforts  have  been  supported  or  opposed,  there  is 
one  party  which  has  always  stood  aloof.  Thoroughly  committed 
against  the  principle  of  a  religious  establishment,  there  are  none 
of  whom  the  Church  stands  in  so  little  fear  a&  the  philosophical 
radicals.  They  hate  the  Church  much,  but  they  hate  religion 
more.  Religion  in  eai'uest  they  identify  with  proselytism,  pro- 
selytism  with  tyranny,  and  tyranny  with  dissent :  and  in  spite  of 
all  their  intelligent  and  not  pleased  perception  of  the  injustice  of 
an  establishment,  they  are  yet  wilting  to  let  it  alone,  if  not  pod- 
tiTeiy  to  uphold  it,  as  the  best  bulwark  the  times  admit  of 
agaio&t  too  much  religion.  They  woiUd  establish  all  religions  if 
they  could ;  the  more  the  merrier ;  but  this  being  impossible,  they 
keep  to  that  they  have  as  the  safest  course  for  preaei-ving  any. 
Not  with  our  good-will  should  any  conscientious  moderate  dis- 
senter run  the  risk — in  standing  aloof,  like  these,  from  all  active 
effort  for  carrying  out  an  acknowledged  principle — of  being  by 
any  means  ideutihed  with  a  class  which  we  loathe  with  our 
whole  soul. 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  Society  is  to  act  upon  parliament. 
Of  the  means  wliich  it  has  at  its  disposal  for  doing  so  effectually 
we  have  already  said  quite  as  much  as  is  prudent.  Others, 
which  will  suggest  themselves  readily  to  those  who  remember 
B-amelhin^  of  the  tactics  of  former  organizations,  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  assure  our  readers  have  not  been  foi^otten.  We 
will  now,  however,  take  the  opportunity  of  observing — the  more 
especially  as  in  some  possible  contingencies  it  may  be  needful  to 
repeat  the  petitioning  movement  then  set  on  foot — that  nothing 
can  well  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition  that  petitions 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  they  undoubtedly  occasion.  It  is 
sometimes  represented  by  writers  who  should  know  better  as  if 
a  member  presenting  a  petition  just  read  something  written  for 
him  on  the  back  of  it  in  an  unintelligible  tone  to  the  House,  and 
the  petition  was  thereupon  laid  on  the  table,  thrust  into  a  b^, 
carried  out  by  the  clerk,  and  no  more  heard  of  This  is  all  very 
well  as  a  joke,  but  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  these  things 
knows  that  the  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  Mr.  Heywood's  clauses 
in  the  Ojcford  bill  may  be  safely  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
petitions.  Other  influences  (to  which  we  have  alluded)  were 
brought  to  bear  at  a  later  stage ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  House  of 
the  early  influx  of  petitions,  numbering  about  eight  or  nine  times 
as  many  as  had  been  stipulated,  was  so  marked  that  competeut 
judges  foretold  success  long  before  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
I  2 
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Society  had  emptied  its  quiver.  It  was  due  partly  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  signatures,  with  which  the  members  presenting 
them  were  of  course  generally  acquainted,  and  not  less  to  the 
variety  which  was  observable  in  the  petitions  themselves.  Almost 
every  petition  which  is  'not  a  form'  (L  e.,  which  has  anything 
distinctive  in  its  statement)  is  printed  and  circulated,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  read  among  the  members  generally.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that,  to  throw  out  a  hint  for  future  use,  if 
church-rate  petitions  should  again  be  wanted,  their  value  would 
at  least  be  doubled  by  the  insertion  of  statements  respecting  the 
condition  of  matters  in  the  locality  from  which  they  are  sent  up. 
Accounts  of  recent  contests,  or  the  fact  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  rates  in  the  parish ;  how  the  church  is  maintained  in 
repair,  and  how  long  it  has  been  so,  will  go  far  to  ensure  Sir  W. 
Clay's  majority  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  that  is  done 
by  the  Society.  No  one  can  study  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Mann's 
report  without  perceiving  in  it  materials  far  more  directly  available 
than  as  the  somewhat  ponderous  verification  qf  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple. The  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  while  it 
exhibits  the  strength  of  Christian  willinghood  in  a  necessarily 
clearer  light  than  was  open  to  official  compilers,  ought  also  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  nonconformist  elector  who  wishes  to  guage 
the  precise  strength  of  voluntaryism  as  a  political  power  in  his  own 
county.  It  will  not  atford  complete  information,  but  it  will  infal- 
libly indicate  the  points  of  inquiry,  to  be  carried  out  on  the  spot 
Preparations  are  already  being  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
Liberation  Society  to  ensure  our  holding  our  own  not  only  in  this 
but  in  a  future  parliament  But  the  results  must  de()end  on 
the  resources;  and  we  need  not  point  out  how  essential  it  is  to 
success  in  this  department  of  its  labours  that  the  Society  should 
receive  adequate  and  early  support.  It  has  now  become  certain 
that  the  income  of  fonner  years  will  be  at  least  doubled  for  the 
next  three;  but  we  trust  the  Executive  Committee  will  not  bate 
a  jot  of  the  guaranteed  ^5000  for  which  it  has  made  its  appeal, 
and  every  shilling  of  which  is  required. 

It  is  obvious  that,  at  present,  power  is  being  wasted  for  want 
of  an  assured  position.  The  energy  expended  does  not  proilucc 
the  full  results  towanls  which  it  is  directe<l,  and  other  results  of 
which  it  is  capable  are  unavoidably  put  asida  At  this  moment 
the  influence  which  the  Society  has  accjuired  is  forcing  upon  it, 
by  applications  becoming  continually  more  fretjueut,  an  initiative 
in  electoral  as  well  as  ]>arliamentary  action,  of  which  it  has  no 
adequate  resources  to  take  the  advantage.  We  are  not  sure  that 
actual  loss  has  not  been  occasioned :  we  are  sure  that  pebble  gains 
have  not  been  secured.     Even  in  what  the  society  has  eflected 
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tliere  has  been  necessarily  a  waste  of  valuable  exertion.  The 
Church-rate  and  University  petitions  were  the  result  of  something 
like  12,000  circulars,  independently  of  probably  another  thou- 
sand personal  appeals,  specially  addresaea  to  selected  individuals. 
As  things  are,  not  one  of  these  could  safely  have  been  omitted ; 
nor  can  they  be,  should  petiUons  again  be  required  during  the 
forthcoming  campaign.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  number  will 
be  fruitless;  but  it  is  not  certain  of  any  one  that  it  will  not 
succeed,  and  were  thing's  as  they  ought  to  be,  every  distinct 
circular  ought  to  produce  its  separate  crop  of  petitions.  For  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  there  was  not  (according  to  idl  reasonable  calcu- 
tion)  a  single  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  who  was  not 
committed  to  the  principle,  interested  in  its  success,  and  pos- 
sesseil  of  a  definite  sphere  of  influence  in  ita  behalf.  Yet  the 
knowledge  on  the  port  ot  the  Executive  that  the  great  majority 
of  tbeir  applications  were  experimental,  and  that  to  ensure  a 
modicum  of  success,  a  war  of  extermination  must  be  carried  on 
against  the  waste-paper  basket — that  universal  devourer  of  all 
printed,  and  of  most  written  communications — largely  withdrew 
their  attention  from  oporationa  which  would  have  told  e£fec< 
tually  upon  the  aggregate  result.  To  overcome  this  obstacle 
must  necessarily  be  a  n-ork  of  time;  but  the  period  will  be 
accelerated  and  the  results  enlarged  by  an  amount  of  aid  so 
small  on  the  part  of  each,  that  we  may  almost  characterize  it 
as  the  abaeTice  of  vnadion.  Somethiog  more,  no  doubt,  is  neces- 
sary when  an  actual  petition  is  to  be  forwarded  or  an  actual 
election  to  be  won.  But  the  most  severe  of  these  labours  would 
be  undertaken  in  any  event;  the  only  difference  would  be  that, 
by  a  pre-existing  connexion  with  the  Society,  they  woiUd  more 
often  be  attended  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  success. 

Should  there  be  any  of  our  readers,  secretly  even  to  them- 
selves, unsatisfied  as  to  the  principle  at  stake,  we  refer  them 
for  a  short  settlement  of  the  question,  to  the  half-crown 
pamphlet  on  the  Census  lately  pubhshed  by  the  Society.  In  an 
argument  based  upon  that  portion  of  Mr.  Mann's  statistics 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  accepts — that,  namely,  which  relates 
to  sittings  as  opposed  to  attendances, — it  affords  a  contrast 
between  the  establish mentarian  and  the  voluntary  principles,  as 
both  being  at  work  in  the  episcopalian  denomination  itself,  and 
also  as  at  work  respectively  in  that  denomination  and  in  those  of 
the  other  Christian  sects  which  are  substantially  at  one  with  it  in 
doctrine.  The  result  deduced  is  beyond  cavil  or  misapprehen- 
sion. In  all  England  and  Wales.and  in  every  county  individually 
tables  constructed  from  Mr.  Mann's  show  that  the  establishment 
has  given  way,  and  voluntary  effort  taken  its  place.  Even  where 
the  one  has  done  most,  the  other  has  done  more;  where  it  has 
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done  nothing,  as  in  Huutiugdonshire,  the  other  has  supplied 
nearly  the  whole  deficiency,  in  addition  to  its  own  natural  quota. 
In  fifty  years  seventy  per  cent  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
church  population  have  left  the  doors  within  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  for  those  of  other  denominations;  and  of  the  remain- 
der, a  large  portion  have  been  regained  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  half  centuiy  by  voluntary  efibrt  set  on  foot  within 
the  church  itself.  The  facts  of  which  these  are  a  sample,  the 
reader  will  find  presented  in  divers  forms,  and  verified  by  several 
tests  in  this  volume.  If  their  truth  is  commended  to  his  judg- 
ment^ let  him  join  with  us  in  dethroning  a  principle  so  weak 
for  good,  so  powerful  for  ill. 


^riif  Slnihts. 


Louisa  roM  Plettetihaus  ;  ike  JourHal 
of  a  Poor  Yonng  Ladif,  Translated 
from  the  German.  Fcap.  Svo.  Edin- 
burgh: Thomas  Constable  &  Co. — 
A  bewitching  talc,  which  both  old  and 
young  may  read  witli  advantage  and 
pleasure.  Purity  of  sentiment  and  the 
tendcrest  affoetions  are  combined  in  a 
luurrative  of  considerable  interest, 
which  is  made  subservient  to  the  be^t 
interests  of  morality  and  religion. 

Ijerturei  on  the  EpUtie  to  the  Jio/uaM*. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
VoL  II.  Post  Svo.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Constable  &  Co. — ^The  seecmd 
volume  of  a  cheap  issue  of  the  select 
works  of  Dr.  Cnalmers,  wliich  con- 
cludes his  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ronuuis.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
reoommend  this  edition  to  tlmt  nume- 
rous class  of  readers  whose  circum- 
stances prevent  the  purchase  of  its 
larger  and  more  costly  predecessor. 

JrariMerthip  frith  Ijmited  IJabilitw. 
Bqpriutod  with  Additions  from  the 
'Westminster  Review'  for  October, 
1853.  12mo.  pp.  G3.  London :  John 
Chapman— A  pampldet  which  deserves 
the  attentive  consideration  of  our 
stalesmen,  adyocating  a  change  well 
Bttilod  to   adyance  toe   interests   of 


commerce,  and  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted. 

Statistical  Tables  of  Population  ^  Mor^ 
ta/itf,  Fooft,  and  CtoihiHtj :  Polities,  Fi^ 
trnttee,'  TiuatioH^  and  Cnn'eMCjf :  Crime 
ami  PfnishMent :  MiHe*'al  Produce^ 
i^mmerre^  ishippinq^  Emigration,  ^x. 
Compiled  fnmi  Parliameutarv  and  other 
authentic  Documents.  fiy  T.  G. 
I)art<m.  Svo.  pp.  3G.  Loudon: 
Longman  &  Co.— This  is  a  reprint 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch's  *  Dt»j»criptive  and  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Britisli  Empire,' and  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  reference  on 
various  points  of  comnmnding  iutere^t. 

The  Script  Hre  Piglet- Bool /or  1S53. 
Containing  an  Almanack ;  also,  a 
passage  w  JScripturr  for  everv  day; 
with  an  omingcment  by  which  tlie 
Bible  im^'  be  read  in  the  coun>c  of  the 
year,  and  a  varietv  of  usteful  inforuui- 
tion.  Lond<m :  t*he  Religious  Tract 
Society. — A  i>oeket  companion,  whiHi 
unites* the  useful  and  the  instructive  in 
a  very  unwonted  degree. 

Ephemeris ;  or,  Lr^tes  from  ye 
Jomnmll  of  Marian  Drayton,  tinprintrd 
in  London  for  Robert  and  George 
Seeleye. — We  are  no  great  admiren  uf 
the  modem-antique,  yet  we  are  diqraaed 
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nil 


to  m.ikc  an  eiccpliou  iu  f;ii-or  of  llie 

CiCQt  work,  vrbidi  puniorla  to  )mVG 
n  writtpn  diiritig  tlie  reigns  of 
VAmaii  VI.,  Uarr.  and  EliiabetU. 
The  stjle  ia  nut  a  W  imitation  of  tlut 
t»f  the  times  described,  thougli  occu- 
atoiiid  lapses  mar  bi:  discovered.  The 
porsreottona  of  Clary's  unliuppy  rrign 
are  illustrated  in  a  tone  of  simple  aiid 
teudcr  iiairativc,  wliicli  readily  makes 
ita  wny  to  the  lienit  of  aii  tutclligeut 
reader. 

S-lwIiaat  Grare  am!  Gaj/  from  Wril- 
iiut  i'niilMfd  imii  UapnUiiheit  by 
Ttiomaa  Da  Quince;,  JidiiibiLriHi : 
James  Ho^. — Tbe  fourttt  Tolunie  of  a 
aeries  wluM  promiiies  to  be  one  o(  tbe 
rieiiest  and  ntuat  cat«rtaiiiing  in  our 
lanpuge.  In  oitr  journal  for  October 
last  we  recorded,  at  some  Icnetii,  our 
jud^cnt  on  the  qiuditiFs  of  Mr.  Do 
Quiooey  as  a  writer,  and  shall,  tliere- 
foK,  content  ourselrcs  now  witik  re- 
poftitiK  that  tbe  pn^svnt  volume  con- 
lainB  five  pM^ers,  tlic  titles  of  whiob 
will  snfficieutl;  indicate  tbeir  ruisc  and 
ntrietr.  These  litlea  are, — 'Murder 
considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,' 
'  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,'  '  Diiilt^es  of 
Tbrce  Templars  on  Political  li^nouiy,' 
*0n  War,'  and  'The  Enelisb  UmI 
OohIi.'  tbsK  is  a  freshness  and 
aiSliience  and  fulness  of  life  tliroughoiit 
ibesr'  papers  which  csimot  fuil  vcrr 
ilceptv  to  uilcreat  uii  iiilelUi;eut  rewler, 
notwillistaiidiug  thp  uecciwiity  he  niav 
feel  to  differ  from  some  of  the  views 
cxjiressed. 

Seteetiaat  fro/a  th»  WriliM>  of  the 
Ree.  SjdMf/SaUh.  Parts  IIL  a:id  IV. 
London ;  Longniau  k  Co.  —  Two 
DUnbers  of  the  'Travelier'B  Libraij," 
vltieh  complctf  the  selections  coutem- 
j^Mcd  frooi  tbe  \rriliugs  of  uue  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  sparkling  writers  of 
tlie  last  Bfueration.  Wliilst  regretting 
oi&uy  (Kings  wiivch  Sydney  Suiith 
penoed,  we  ucrcr  tire  over  his  writings. 
iTic  tonalities  tiiey  pviiice  are  so  luippilj 
combmed  as  to  minister  largely  bolli 
to  llu:  entertainment  And  tlic  iustruc- 
tiim  of  the  reader. 

Tie  C^ollfclfd  Wurk-t  nf  Duffa/d 
SIfieart,  £.7.,  F.B.S.S.--^ioA  bVSir 
ff.  Hamilton,  Bart.  Vol.  IV.  Svo. 
pp.  423.      Sdiubutgli:    Thomas  Cbn- 


sUble  &  Co.— This  foiirlh  vuliime  of 
the  eoinplete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Diieald  Stewart  is  the  third  and  last 
of  tiie  '  £leiacuts  of  the  Pliilosiiphy  of 
the  UumaJi  Mind.'  U  \s  jiriiiti'd  Ju 
beaniifui  style,  mul  J  m..  ■  ii  "I'  14  \.'> 
be  desired  by  till' .ill  .  -  ur 

Stewart.      The    r  ,■   1  ..f 

these  volumes  is  u .il'  .iiii- 

latiou,  and  we  \\a\i  n\<,\,  iii(4:ii.-v  ex- 
pectation for  the  fipiiearauce  of  the 
'  Biographmal  Memoir'  wluch  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  is  to  furnish.  His  dis- 
tiuguislied  jKisitioa  pre-eminently  quali- 
fies [urn  for  so  dcUcat«  and  di^cult  » 


stacker.  Edinburgh ;  Thomas  Coo- 
stable  It  Co. — Some  mouths  since  wB 
uotieed  a  volunic  of  tliis  author** 
travels,  forming  tlie  first  of  '  Nclsou'a 
Modem  Library,'  and  the  terms  in 
which  wc  spoke  of  it  ore  ^plieabk^ 
with  shfiiht  variation,  to  the  present 
work.  We  have  rarely  met  with  t, 
book  wluch  sujinlies,  witliin  sucli 
limits,  so  mueh  cntcrtauiiug  aiid  unex- 
ceptionable reading.  It  contains,  m 
addition  to  several  letters  from  emi- 
grants,  sis  talcs^  most  of  wiuch  have 
their  iceuery  in  America,  and  an 
Uiustrntive  of  Indian  or  Ne^^o  life. 
They  ate  written  in  an  uupR't(Milious 
and  very  fascinating  style,  and  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  anomalous 
slate  of  society  in  the  New  World. 
The  volume  mav  be  placed,  without 
hesitation,  in  the  Lands  of  young 
people,  whilst  those  who  are  mote 
advanced  in  ye<irs,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence somewhat  less  imaginative  iu 
their  temperament,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  dose  it  uiktil  the  cod  of  tiie 
volume  is  attaiued.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  some  slight  sketch  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  was  com|>osed, 
hod  been  prefixed.  A  similar  omission 
existed  iu  the  volume  published  hytho 
Messrs.  Nelson,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  dnd  that  such  notice  is  supplied  in 
the  'Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature.' 
English  readers  look  for  luformatiuu  of 
this  kind,  and  publishers  will  do  well 
to  meet  so  reasonable  a  requirement. 
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The  Table  Talk  of  John  Se/den. 
With  Notes  by  David  Irvuig,  LL.D. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  247. — It  is  needless 
to  dilate  on  the  learning  of  Seldcn. 
In  an  age  of  learned  men  he  was  the 
most  conspieuons.  The  faet  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  is  proved  by  the 
various  works  which  bear  his  name. 
He  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1384,  and  died  on  the  30th  November, 
1654.  His  'Table  Talk;  was  pub- 
lished  by  his  amanuensis,  Kiciiard 
Milward,  in  16S0,  who  tells  us  in  his 
dedication,  that '  lest  all  those  excellent 
things  which  usually  fell  from  him 
might  be  lost,  some  of  them  from  time  to 
time  I  faithfully  committed  to  writing.* 
Several  editions  of  the  work  have 
been  printed,  and  in  1819  Dr.  Irving, 
Keeper  of  the  Advocates*  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  published  one  which,  for 
.  correctness  and  elegance,  was  superior 
to  all  its  predecessors.  The  present 
edition  is  an  improvement  on  tliis. 
Tlie  notes  have  been  enlarged  and 
several  corrupted  passa^s^es  have  been 
amended  from  a  inanuscnpt  discovered 
in  the  Advocates*  Librarv.  Dr.  Ir^^hig 
is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for  tlu" 
care  with  which  he  has  edited  the 
work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  him 
performing  a  similar  labor  of  love  in 
the  case  of  other  works  of  equal 
value. 

Modei*ti  UoHx^hM  Cookery ,  A  New 
Work  for  Private  Families:  coutaiuhig 
a  Great  Variety  of  Valuable  Receipts, 
with  Directions  for  the  Preixaration 
of  Food  for  Invalids  and  for  Chil- 
dren. By  a  Ladv.  Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  396. 
London:  T.  iCelson  &  Son.  —  This 
volume  is  one  of  the  best  digests  of 
modem  cookcn'  that  has  bt^en  given  to 
the  public  for  some  time.  Tlie  value 
of  such  a  work  will  be  evident  if  we 
consider  that  man,  to  live,  must  eat, 
and  that  at  least  three  or  ftmr  timi^ 
a-dav,  and  that  bv  reference  to  the 
receipts  of  the  volume  l>efore  us,  his 
meals  may  be  plcasurably  and,  at  the  I 


same  time,  economically  prepared.  The 
directions  for  the  food  of  children  and 
invalids  are  excellent,  and  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  young 
housekeeper,  mother,  and  nurse. 

Sacred  Studies ;  or.  Aids  to  the  De* 
velopmeni  of  Truth,  A  Second  and 
Enlarged  Edition  of  Discourses  on 
Important  Subjects.  Bv  the  Rev. 
RoDcrt  Ferguson,  LL.l).,  F.S.A. 
Ix)ndon :  Ward  &  Co.  1854.--Dr.  Fer- 
guson  has  greatly  improved  his  fonner 
volume  in  this  edition,  not  only  by 
the  change  of  title,  but  by  the  sub- 
stitution, for  two  pastoral  discourses, 
of  the  admirable  discourses  on  '  The 
Benevolence  of  Christianitv,'  and  *  The 
Centre  of  the  Whole  Moral  Universe 
of  God.*  *  The  work,*  as  he  says,  *  has 
thus  more  of  unity  in  its  subjects  and 
its  arrangement.*  We  are  so  much 
instmctea  by  its  luminous  teaching, 
and  delighted  with  its  elaborate  and 
richly  adorned  yet  chaste  comi)Ositioii, 
that  we  gladlv  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  student  of  revealed  truth. 

The  JoMfMal  of  Stirred  Uterature, 
New  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Burgess,  LL.l).,  Ph.D.,  Member  of 
the  lloyal  Society  of  Literature.  No. 
Xlll.  Oct(»ber,  1S54.  I^oudon  : 
Blnckader  &  Co. — Wc  obsenre  in  the 
latest  numl)<*rs  of  this  ]>eriodical 
that  it  keeps  up  its  character.  Tlie 
imiiers  have  vnnous  merits,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  pn)fessions  of  the 
editor.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  not  taken  up  in 
other  reviews  and  magazines,  instead 
of  reviewing  at  such  length  works  like 
that  of  Dr.  Milmau  on  *The  Historv 
of  Iiatin  Christianity.'  As  there  Ts 
really  no  other  nubfication  in  which 
strictly  Biblical  discussions  and  corre- 
spondence liud  place,  we  think  it  would 
w  an  improvement  in  the  journal  t(» 
c<mfinc  itsi*lf  to  tliis  do|)artment  of 
literature. 


%eiiitin  nf  Ijie  3Sniit|. 


PiBLIAWEtfT  MET  roll  THE  DESPATt'S 

A  graceful  com^ession  was  thus  made  to  popular  feeling,  while  r^^rd 
WM  ahown  to  the  obvious  requirements  ui  the  public  service.  Nothing 
ia  more  common  th&n  to  speak  of  n  'criuB'  having  arisen.  The 
t*rm  ia  oiten  used,  and  sometimes  very  fchouehtlesaly.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  the  rallying  crj-  of  faction,  and  has  l>een  prostituted 
to  nefarious  purposes.  In  the  present  case,  howeTcr,  its  use  is 
clearly  justitied.  We  are  embarkeil  in  an  arduous  struggle;  our  first 
sntiuipatioiis  hare  been  disapjiointed  ;  and  the  do^^d  resolution  of 
the  English  cliuracter  ia  Rupplantin^tlii'sanffiiine  expectations  recently 
cherished.  Every  one  feels  tliat  our  n'sources  are  to  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  national  mind  is  resolvi'd  on  the  sacrifice,  whaterer  be 
its  extent,  which  may  be  needed  to  su:;tes8.  Our  gallant  countrymen 
are  suffering  unwonted  liardshi^M  in  the  Crimea;  and  the  rapid  con- 
ceutnition  of  Russian  forces  on  the  theatre  of  war,  has  shown  that  wo 
greatly  underrated  the  power  of  the  Uzur.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  degree  of  uneasiness  should  prevail. 
There  is  no  misgiving,  no  apprehension  of  ultimate  defeat,  no  regretful 
i«e!ing  at  the  past,  unless  it  be  that  gi'cnter  earnestness  and  more  con- 
nderate  forethought  have  not  been  evinced.  The  political  opponents 
of  the  Cabinet  have,  no  doubt,  done  their  utmost  to  damage  it.  Whilst 
professing  much  solicitude  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor,  no  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  of  charging  the  Ministry  with  shortsightedness, 
irresolution,  and  even  treachery.  The  opposition  journals  have  talked 
of  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  allege  against 
some  of  its  leading  members  an  unpatriotic  and  criminal  regard  to  the 
interests  of  Eussia.  In  the  langiwgc  of  bitter  invective  they  have 
given  utterance  to  the  selfish  disappointment  of  their  leaders,  and  have 
taunted  the  ministry  with  unwillingness  to  nieet  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. They  have  called  for  au  early  sssembling  of  Pariiamciit, 
and  have  at  tlie  same  time  avowed  their  conviction  that  Lord  Aberdeeu 
and  liis  associates  dared  not  venture  on  such  a  step.  To  these  invectives 
the  best  reply  has  been  rendered.  Parliament  luks  been  summoned 
some  months  earlier  than  usual ;  and  the  Queen  has  asked  the  eoun-scl 
of  her  subjects  on  the  measures  which  are  required  '  to  prosecute  the 
gr^t  war  in  which  we  arc  engaged  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  eflect.' 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Ministers  have  done  wisely  in  this  bold  and 
decided  jwliey,  and  we  doubt  not,  whatever  taunts  opposition  speakers 
may  throw  out,  that  they  will  be  rewarded  by  the  generous  contidencc 
of  a  sympathizing  nation.  Iik  common  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  people  we  abominate  war.  The  military  spirit  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, adverse  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  inimical  therefore  to  the  social 
interests  of  a  people.  Still  there  arc  cases  in  which  war  is  unavoidable. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  and  as  such  we  submit  to  it ;  but  there  are  greater, 
to  avoid  which  we  reluctantly  incur  thel  ens.  We  believed  in  our  cou- 
K-ieuce  t£at,  sooner  or  later,  war  with  Russia  was  inevitable.  As  long 
as  it  was  possible,  with  any  semblance  of  self-respect,  Lord  Aberdeen 
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shrunk  from  its  responsibilities ;  but  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  Czar  left 
him  at  length  no  alternative.  Had  England  stood  by  and  suffered  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  war  might  have  been  averted  for  a  season. 
In  such  case,  however,  it  would  only  have  been  deferred.  The  time 
would  have  come  when  it  must  have  been  forced  on  our  statesmen, 
and  that  too  under  circumstances  far  more  hazardous  and  costly  than 
those  which  now  exist. 

Such  being  our  national  condition,  it  was  expected  that  a  great 
onslaught  would  be  made  on  the  Ministry  the  first  night  of  the  session. 
With  such  an  expectation  we  took  up  the  newspapers  of  the  13th,  and 
after  an  attentive  examination  of  what  occurred  in  both  Houses,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  the  Ministry  has  come  out  of  the  struggle  far 
better  than  we  anticipated.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Lords  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the  Commons  were  the  principal  speakers  on 
the  Ministerial  side.*  Their  official  i)osition  naturally  gave  them  thi» 
prominence,  and  their  exposition  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  war  has 
certainly  corrected  many  prevalent  misconceptions,  disproved  statements 
which  have  been  industriously  propagated  on  apparently  good  authority, 
and  though  not  entirely  exculpatoiy  of  the  Government,  has  sen-etl  to 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  future  decision  and  sagacity  of  its  measures. 
We  are  especially  glad  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  clear,  manly, 
and  on  many  points  most  satisfactory  s|)eech,  ingenuously  acknowle<lged 
that  he  was  '  not  about  to  make  what  might  be  called  an  out-and-out 
defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.'  *  I  am  far  too  sensible,* 
said  his  grace,  '  of  my  own  shortcomings,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  ad* 
ministration  to  be  prejiared  to  say  that  everything  that  has  been  done 
has  been  done  in  the  best  |x>s8ible  way,  or  that  no  mistakes  have 
occurred,  or  that,  if  we  were  now  to  begin  again,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  we  have  acquired,  the  same 
thing.'^  exactly  would  be  done  in  the  same  manner  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  can  say  that  some  things  not  done  then  would  now  be  done^ 
and  some  things  done  then  would  now  In*  omitted.*  We  cannot,  of 
course,  enter  into  the  details  of  the  two  speeches.  It  may  however  be 
remarked,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  distinctly  aifirme<l  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  contemplated  from  the  first,  and  that  on 
the  21)th  of  June,  only  one  week  from  the  siege  of  Hilistria  being  raised, 
directions  were  forwarded  to  Lord  Kaglan  to  undertake  the  exi»e<lition. 
Large  reinforcements  were  immediately  forwarded  with  a  view  tothtsenter- 
prise,  and  the  whole  number  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year  will  exceed 
53,000  men.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea — au 
ignorance  shared  equadly  with  our  allies — the  force  sent  on  the  exi)e<- 
dition  was  unequal  to  the  object  contemplated.  On  this  point  there 
is  now  no  difference  of  judgment,  but  it  was  ungenerous  in  Lonl  Derby 
and  the  other  opposition  leaders  to  taunt  the  Ministry  with  it,  sim*e, 
as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  remarked, '  there  was  not  a  voice  in  this 
House,  or  a  voice  in  this  country,  which,  although  raised  in  depreciation 
of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  did  not  a.ssert  that  our  forces  were 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.'     Lord  Derby  asserte<l  that 

*  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert'^  Speedi  has  been  published  separately  by  Murray^ 
and  should  be  read  attentively. 
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the  onny  was  half-starved,  hut  tlie  War-Secretary  denied  this  statement 
in  the  most  explicit  manner.  '  I  admit,'  he  eaid,  '  that  accidents  have 
occurred ;  I  adiiiit  tliiit  everything  has  not  been  perfect ;  but  this  I 
gay — ikud  I  B«y  it  ffarlf-ssiy — ^tliat  no  army  was  ever  better  fed  than 
this  army  has  been.  I  can  i;onlidently  assert  there  has  not  been  even 
a  single  day — uiilesa  it  was  the  day  when  the  first  march  from  the 

C'  !  of  disembarkation  took  place — when  r^ular  rations  have  not 
supplied  to  the  troops.'  Keftjrring  to  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
the  heavy  artillery  and  stores,  the  duke  informed  the  House  that  a 
compute  railroad  was  about  to  be  sent  out ;  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  utmost  efficiency  in  thase  works,  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Peto  and  Betts  had  been  obtained.  Oq  proposing  it  to  them,  his  grace 
informed  their  lordships  that  they  replied — '  Eveiy  exertion  in  out 
power  shall  bu  used — all  our  projferty  which  may  be  required,  rwls, 
en^es,  everything,  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal.  One  condition 
alone  wc  make ; — that  is,  that  we  shall  not  derive  one  farthing  of 
profit  from  this  affiiir  in  any  way.'  They  said, '  It  shall  not  be  under- 
taken as  a  contract ;  we  will  act  as  your  agents,  and  do  everything  for 
you,  sending  to  the  Treasury  the  bills  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  come  to  us.'  Thisisjustwliatwe  should  have  anticipated. 
The  generous  patriotism  of  such  men  cordially  placed  at  the  service  of 
thnr  country  whatever  resources  aud  skill  they  eould  ooroniaad,at  the 
same  time  that  they  declined  oU  pecuniary  advant^.  In  acting  thus 
they  evinced  the  same  spirit  which  has  pervaded  all  ranks  with  unBX> 
MDpIed  unanimity  aud  earnestness.* 

In  uommoa  with  many  others  we  deeply  regret  the  course  pursued 
Oft  the  subject  of  the  present  war  by  such  men  as  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Stnrge.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Colidon,  in   tlie  early   stages  of  the  dispute,   were  hailed  in 

•  We  are  grieved  to  Icani  that,  ii)  consequence  of  this  engagement,  Mr.  Peto 
luLs  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Ihc  rcprcseutatiou  uf  Koru-icli.  An 
euract  fronijbis  address  to  tlic  electors  of  tiL-kt  city,  which  ^)pcatcd  in  Die 
newspapers  uf  tlic  21st,  will  Iwst  explain  the  facts  of  the  case: — '  The  Govcni- 
meut,'  he  says,  'reet^utly  desired  my  advice  and  assistance  ui  promoting  the 
facility  of  transmit  in  the  Crimea,  aud  I  had  no  hesitation,  with  my  jmrtncrs, 
>lr.  lirassey  and  Mr.  Iktts,  in  devoting  to  it  our  best  energies,  acting  simply 
as  ^^ts  on  1>ehalf  of  tlie  Guvenuiient,  and  without  the  slightest  iiecuniary 
prufit  M  bcuelit  to  oiu-selvcs.  In  canyingout  (lib airaiigenicnt,  and  during  its 
eoutiuuauec,  I  lind  that,  by  a  strict  iutcrpretatiou  of  the  act  wliick  incoparitutes 
uicuibers  of  Parliament  from  being  cuncenied  in  any  contract  or  conmussion  on 
behalf  of  the  Govcnnnent,  I  mav  liavc  brouplit  myself  witliui  tlic  o])crattun  of 
its  clauses,  altlioitgli  I  liave  not  in  any  way  infringed  upon  the  true  sjiirit  or 
meaning  of  that  law.'  All  classes  of  fiis  coiintrymtn  will  regret  his  retirement. 
The  necessilv  for  it  is  one  uf  llie  incidents  of  a  statute  the  general  operation  of 
which  is  brnelicia).  He  might  have  evaded  Ihc  statute  by  absenting  liinisclf 
from  the  House,  but,  as  lie  gracefully  remarks  in  liis  address,  '  I  feel  tliat  wliilc 
such  itnnortant  questions  arc  under  consideration  I  should  be  wanting  in  duly 
to  Tou  hy  sueli  a  course.'  He  has,  therefore,  at  once  and  wisely  resolved  on 
retirement.  His  absence  from  the  House  can  only  be  brief.  The  circumstance 
which  lias  led  to  it  will  greatly  strengthen  liis  hold  on  the  sympathies  nf  his 
cauntryuien,  and  will  secure,  we  doubt  not,  at  the  eiiriiest  jxissibfe  moment,  Ills 
teturn'to  St,  Stephen's.  The  private  virtues  aud  imblemished  pStriottsm  of  such 
a  man  can  be  ill  spared  at  the  present  municut. 
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the  palace  of  the  Czar,  and  contributed  greatly  to  confirm  him  in 
the  belief  that  the  English  people  would  never  offer  any  effectual 
resistance  to  his  designs  on  Turkey.  Whilst,  however,  we  differ  toto 
coelo  from  these  gentlemen,  we  feel  bound  to  record  our  strong  protest 
against  the  tyranny  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  prevent  the 
expression  of  their  views.  To  those  views  they  are  fully  entitled,  and 
it  would  be  the  mere  mockery  of  freedom  to  admit  this  right  without 
conceding  an  analogous  right  to  give  their  views  utterance.  There  is 
much  in  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  majority  which  we  deem  unsound 
and  threatening,  and  against  which  every  advocate  of  free  speech  should 
firmly  set  himself.  If  the  opinions  advocated  are  incorrect — and  such 
we  believe  them  to  be — let  them  be  refuted ;  but  let  not  an  attemi)t  be 
made  to  overawe  honest  men  in  the  utterance  of  their  convictions. 
Let  truth  and  falsehood  fairly  grapple :  '  Who,*  as  Milton  once  aske<l, 
'ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter:' 
Had  we  been  at  Manchester  the  other  day,  much  as  we  differ  from  Mr. 
Bright,  we  should  have  been  at  his  side  in  defence  of  his  right,  which 
every  Englishman  claims,  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  convictions, 
however  they  may  be  oi)ix)sed  to  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen. 

On  the  13tii,  Lord  PALMEBSToy  moved  for  leave  to  bkino  in 
A  Bill  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  accept  offers  of  ser\'ice  by  militia 
regiments  in  places  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  now 
serving  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  other  ]>l:icc>s,  if 
needeil,  and  to  substitute  for  them  militia  regiments.  By  this  means 
it  is  intendeil  to  strengthen  Lord  Ilaglan's  force,  without  depriving 
the  garrisons  in  question  of  competent  defence.  The  propriety  of  the 
measure  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  Exception,  of  course,  was  taken 
to  details.  This  was  to  be  exi)ected,  but  tlie  radical  features  of  the 
measure  were  unassailable.  The  bill,  therefore,  rapiiUv  passeil  through 
the  Commons,  and  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lonls  on  the  22nd. 
By  this  measure  a  considerable  military  force  is  placed  at  the  disjMwial 
of  Govcnmient,  and  from  the  character  of  the  troops  now  doing  garrison 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean  an  important  addition  will  thus  Ik*  made  to 
the  English  army  in  the  Crimea. 

Another  measure  proposed  by  the  (lOYEnN'MEXT  has  given 
RISK  TO  Ml'CH  DISCUSSION,  and  is  clearly  more  o|H^n  to  honorable 
exivption.  The  Militia  Bill  was  introiluceil  in  the  Commons,  but 
on  tiie  1  Uh,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  submitted  a  Bill  to  enable  her 
Maji'stv  to  enhst  foreigners,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  her  military 
furivs  in  the  Crimea.  The  number  pn>i)osed  wan  15,000,  which  was 
»ubse(|Uontly  nnluced  to  10,000,  and  the  net-essitv  for  the  measure 
was  groumled  on  the  |)eaceful  and  commercial  habits  of  our  |KH>ple, 
which  prevent  them,  in  the  early  stages  of  a  war,  from  contend- 
ing on  vi\\\al  tenns  with  such  a  |K)wer  as  Russia,  llie  duke,  in 
intriHlueing  the  measure,  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  several 
statutes  which  had  been  passed  in  former  years  for  a  similar  pur- 
|H¥ie.  In  17UI,  the  number  of  foreigners  to  l»e  enlistetl  was  limited 
to  CVOOO.  In  ISO^  this  number  was  increased  to  10,000,  and  sul>se. 
quently  it  was  augmented  to  16,000.    Such  a  pn^ositiou  furnished 
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just  the  opportunity  for  which  the  Opposition  looked.  It  wag  adapted 
to  awaken  ikmiio  a;i prehension  and  diiitriist  even  amongst  liberals ; 
and  it  was  hoped  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  by  a  junction 
with  such  the  policy  oi'  tpinisters  might  be  embarnused  even  if  their 
power  were  not  overthrown.  The  alleged  unconstitutional  character 
of  the  measure  was  therefore  insisted  on,  and  much  danger  was  repre- 
sented aK  attendant  on  it.  Foreign  soldiers,  it  was  alleged,  might  be 
employed  to  the  detriment  of  English  liberty,  and  on  the  fulure  of 
other  ai^uments  in^inuationB  were  thrown  out  of  the  personal  influence 
which  had  been  employed  to  induce  the  ministerial  adoption  of  the 
Bill,  and  of  the  fiimily  interests  it  was  intended  to  subserve.  For 
such  insinuations  we  are  satisfied  there  was  no  ground  whatever,  nor 
can  we  see  the  (^lightest  force  in  the  eonatitutional  otjection  alleged 
ngauiBt  the  measure,  as  it  ultimately  passed  the  Lords.  That  foreign 
ti^iis  gh<;<uld  be  employed  in  this  country  to  m^ntiun  order  and  enforce 
the  law  is  clearly  ojxtn  to  this  exception,  though,  considering  the  small- 
ncss  of  the  force,  (vi"  are  very  much  disposed  to  coincide  with  Earl 
Grey  in  deeming  it  '  ol'  almost  inconceivably  small  weight.'  We  admit, 
however,  the  great  iiupoitance  of  guarding  agmnst  an  evil  precedent, 
and  should,  therefore,  had  the  bill  been  open  to  this  exception,  have 
been  inclined  to  deem  it  fatal.  '  Now,  hovever,'  to  use  the  woi^la  of 
£arl  Grey — no  very  friendly  judge,  moreover — '  when  the  keeping  of 
foreign  troops  in  this  country  wns  simply  limited  to  the  object  of  disci- 
plining them  and  forming  depdts  for  service  abroad,  when  the  Ci-own 
was  entirely  restricted  from  making  any  other  use  of  these  troo]>s  thou 
that  of  engaging  them  in  foreign  service,  this  objection — tiiinU  aa 
it  leat  in  thejirtt  inttance — wa«  now  gone  altogether,  and  there  was  no 
furtiier  occasion  for  that  vi^c  language  respecting  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution which  had  licen  made  use  of.  He  had  often  heard,  both  in 
that  HoHHO  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  there  was  some 
itieasure  to  wliich  you  wanted  to  give  a  bad  name,  that,  if  you  had  no 
very  clear  and  tangible  objection  to  the  measure,  you  caned  it  '  uncon- 
tti/iilioiial.'  A  division  took  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  lOtb, 
when  the  motion  was  carried  by  55  to  43.  Having  passed  the  Lords  on 
the  ISth,  it  was  immediately  introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  and  on 
tlie  19th,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  30,  the  mim- 
Ijcrs  Iwing  211  for,  and  202  against  the  measure.  Both  Lord  John 
Ilussell  and  Lord  I'nlmerston  spoke  earnestly  in  its  defence,  thuj 
discrediting  the  rumors  of  division  which  have  been  so  indtwtriousfly 
circulated.  On  the  following  day  a  debate  occurred  on  the  motion  i'or 
going  into  committee,  when  Mr.  C'obden  avowed  t!ie  opinion  '  that  the 
e3]>edition  to  the  Crimea  is  aliout  the  rashoat  of  any  of  which  an 
account  is  to  be  found  in  our  annals.'  The  opposition  to  the  measure 
nuceeeded  in  preventing  any  progress,  but  on  the  21st  the  bill  passed 
through  committee,  and  on  the  22nd  was  read  a  third  time,  by  a  niajo' 
rity  of  17^  against  135. 

The  measure  is  undoubtedly  regarded  with  disfavor  by  a  consiilci-jblc 
portion  of  the  community.  Apart  from  the  OppoEition,  whose  policy 
is  quite  evident,  many  of  the  best  friends  of  popular  liberty  have 
spoicen  or  voted  against  it.  That  they  have  done  so  honestly  we  do 
not  doubt,  but  after  giving  our  best  attention  to  the  speeches  ofMessrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  we  cannot  say  that  their  objections  have  mucli 
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force  with  us.  To  the  constitutional  plea  we  have  already  adverted, 
nor  do  the  others  which  have  been  advanced  strengthen  their  position. 
These  are  partly  military  and  partly  moral ;  and  though  insisted  on 
with  considerable  pertinacity,  they  are  not  in  our  judgment  an  adequate 
ground  for  hostifity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  past,  the 
Government  is  now  evidently  straining  every  nerve  to  increase  their 
forces  in  the  Crimea,  and  we  should  deeply  regret  any  successful 
opposition  to  a  proposal  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  vigorous 
carrying  out  of  their  plans.  We  should  have  been  gratified  if  their 
proposal  had  been  more  specific,  and  more  obviously  indicative  of  what 
we  deem  the  requirements  of  the  case ;  but  we  do  not  feel  on  this 
account  prepared  to  reject  a  measure  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is 
to  increase  the  military  forces  at  their  command.  The  youths  of 
Germany  are  early  trained  to  arms,  but  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate 
until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.  From 
this  class  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  a  considerable  body  of  men  who  may  be 
prepared  with  very  brief  training  for  efiective  service  in  the  Crimea. 
We  should  have  preferred  a  Polish  legion,  but  next  to  this  we  welcome 
the  assistance  of  German  recruits.  Our  eomitrymen  in  the  Crimea 
will  not  spurn  their  aid.  In  previous  wars  they  have  rendered  good 
service,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  them  in  the  Crimea  will  at 
once  reanimate  the  spirits  and  diminish  the  overstrained  labors  of  our 
soldiers. 

An  impobtant  THoron  bbief  discussion  took  place  in  the 
Uppeb  House  on  the  19tii,  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  the 
Premier  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  *  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty  to  appoint  some  especial  day  to  be  kept  holy  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  Divine  protection  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  or  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty  to 
order  an  especial  service  on  some  Sabbath-day  for  the  same  purpose.' 
The  readers  of  the  *  Eclectic'  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  our  views  on 
such  a  subject.  They  have  been  frequently  expressed,  and  we  have  no 
disposition  to  conceal  them  on  the  present  occasion.  We  are  perfectly 
one  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  maintaining  the  propriety  of  invoking 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  measures  which  may  be  adopted,  and  on 
returning  thanks  for  the  success  vouchsafed.  But  we  maintain  that  this 
is  best  done  at  the  dictate  of  religious  principle,  and  in  pursuance  of 
those  universal  laws  which  are  founded  on  individual  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  continued  dependence  on  the  Divine  care.  There  is  so  much  of 
mere  formalism  in  state  prayers  on  these  occasions  that  their  influence  is 
pernicious  rather  than  othei'wise.  They  disgust,  by  their  obvious 
hypocrisy,  and  offend,  we  verily  believe,  by  their  ostentatious  phari- 
saism,  the  Omniscient  Being  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Let  there  be 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  the  outburst  of 
personal  conviction, — the  language  of  deeply-affected  and  believing 
hearts.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  of  course  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Roden,  of  whose  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt,  though  his  views  on 
such  subjects  are  sadly  beclouded  by  the  false  notions  entertained  on 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  reply  of  the  Premier,  which,  of  course, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Earl  of  Koden,  was  indicative  of  great  progress  since 
the  palmy  days  of  Church-of-£nglandism.  Su^a  services  were  formerly 
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l^pointetl  ad  nattteam,  and  have  contributed  greatly,  as  we  fear,  to  the 
prevalence  uf  iuRilelity  unonget  the  upper  classes  of  society.  The 
truth  iu  this  matter  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  it  occa- 
sionally  oo^cs  out  from  official  speakers  in  a  style  which  would  have 
made  their  predecessors  stand  aghast.  The  whole  truth  is  not  yet 
apprehended,  but  we  see  enoogli  to  couTince  us  that  the  time  will 
come  when  a  simpler  and  more  Christianlike  view  will  be  taken  of 
Buoh  matters.  '  Ho  did  not  deny,'  sud  Lord  Aberdeen, '  that  occasions 
might  arise  in  which,  it  was  most  proper  to  give  her  Majesty  similar 
advice ;  but  at  the  present  moment  he  did  not  see  that  circumstances 
tctjuired  him  to  givt:  such  advice.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  there  woa  already  provided  in  the  Liturgy  a  form  of  prayer  which 
answered  uU  occasiuns  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  tiiey  thought  they  mig;lit 
improve  that  fomi  ol'  prayer,  or  that  they  might  have  a  better  one ; 
but  he  would  cautiiin  their  lordships  how  they  tampered  with  the 
Litui^,  for  he  bulii'viiL  it  was  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
preserve  its  integrity,  :ind  they  should  not  unnecessarily  invite  any 
exercise  of  the  Quciii's  prerogative  which  might  raise  questions  inju- 
rious to  the  pt.'acc  ul'  tlie  Church.'  Lord  Campbell  expressed  his  entire 
coocurrence  in  tlie  sentiments  of  the  Prime  Minister,  remarking  with 
much  good  sense  that  'it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  peace  was 
restored  by  the  \-ictories  of  our  army,  and  when  that  happy  event 
KTived,  let  the  whole  nation  on  its  knees  humbly  thank  God  for  hia 
lacreies.'  We  ^re  triad  that  the  Government  has  adopted  this  course. 
At  tiie  ijouio  liuiu,  ttc  lake  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  our  numerous 
readers.  Let  each  one  cultivate  a  sense  of  continued  dependence  on  the 
Divine  care,  and  let  the  language  of  humble,  earnest,  and  believing 
supplication  ascend  from  every  heart  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies  <m 
behalf  of  our  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  this  fearful  contest. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  ;  and  the  voice  of  prayer  can  never 
be  more  appropriately  uttered  than  when  interceding  at  the  Divine 
footstool  for  their  safety. 

TllE  TBEiTV  BETWEEN  AUSTKIA  AJfD   TUE  WesTEES   PoWEJlS   has 

at  last  been  published.  It  has  been  putTed,  for  a  long  time  belbre  its 
appearance,  by  all  the  organs  of  the  ministry,  as  the  masterpiece  of 
English  diplomacy  ;  as  the  menaure  which  is  to  bring  the  present  crisis 
to  a  siieedy  solution,  or  at  least,  as  the  means  of  doubling  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  Russian  war,  by  the  accession  of  five  hundred  thousand 
Austrian  bayonets.  Such  views  were  alti^ther  at  vai-iancc  with  the 
logical  deductions  from  all  ive  know  about  the  real  state  of  Austria ; 
nhicu  this  jiower  has,  by  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  war,  and  by  her 
policy  of  revenge,  of  confiscation,  and  proscription,  put  herself  into  such 
a  false  ])osition,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  going  to  war ; — her 
only  policy,  as  wc  have  oiten  explmued,  being  one  of  procrastination  and 
of  neutrality.  Still,  when  the  couclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Austria 
and  the  Western  Powers  was  announced  in  the  Queen's  speech,  the  funds 
rose,  and  the  public  believed  that  a  bonaJtJe  alliance  was  entered  into 
by  the  three  i'owers.  Lord  John  Eussell's  explanations  about  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  oFthe  treaty,  which  left  Austria  entirely  free  to  back 
out  without  incurring  the  stigma  ofliaving  dealt  unfairly,  were  savagely 
attacked,  and  flatly  contradicted  by  the  organs  of  Lord  Palmerston 
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and  Lord  Aberdeen.  At  last  the  treaty  was  laid  before  Parliament  on 
the  15th.  It  consists  of  a  preamble  and  seven  articles.  The  pre- 
amble is,  of  course,  as  all  preambles  always  are,  very  satisfactory,  and 
declares  that  the  Queen  and  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria  are 
animated  with  a  desire  of  terminating  the  war  by  a  ])eace  guaran- 
teeing Europe  against  the  return  of  the  present  complications ;  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  complete  union  of  their  efforts  would  be 
most  conducive  to  this  result;  that  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  an  immediate  understanding  with  regard  to  their  respective  |)osition8, 
and  their  arrangements  for  the  future,  they  have  signed  the  treaty,  by 
which  they  engage  mutually  and  reciprocally  not  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  the  Czar,  without  having  first  deliberated  thereupon 
in  common.  By  this  article  Austria  has  become  the  arbiter  of  the  war 
without  having  incurred  any  risk,  or  even  broken  off  her  good  under- 
standing and  diplomatic  relations  with  llussia.  In  the  second  article 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  engages  to  defend  the  Danubian  principalities, 
which  he  has  occupied,  against  any  Russian  attack,  and  acknowledges 
solemnly  that  his  occupation  shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  Anglo-French  or  Ottoman  troops  uiK)n  the  same  ter- 
ritories ; — still  this  concession  is  restricted,  if  not  altogether  cancelled, 
by  the  second  part  of  the  article,  which  declares  that  every  question  relat- 
ing either  to  the  exceptional  and  provisional  state  of  the  princ^ipalities, 
or  to  the  free  passages  of  the  different  armies  aeross  their  territory  y  shall 
be  examined  and  regulated  by  a  mixed  eonmiission  at  Vienna,  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  and  (treat  Britain,  Turkey 
being  likewise  inviteil  to  send  a  i)lenipotentiary  to  the  commission. 
By  Art.  3,  England  and  France  guarantee  their  aid  to  Austria,  in 
case  hostilities  should  break  out  between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  in 
this  case  Art.  4  reiterates  and  enforces  once  more  the  stipulations  of 
Art.  1,  not  to  entertain  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  without 
having  come  to  an  understanding  between  themselves.  For  such  advan- 
tages, Austria  gives  the  promise  in  the  5th  Art.,  that  in  case  general 
peace  should  not  be  re-established  in  the  course  of  the  ])reseiit  year 
(1851),  that  together  with  England  and  Franco,  she  will  delil/erate  (!) 
without  delay  upon  effectual  means  for  obtaining  the  object  of  their 
alliance.  The  Gth  Art.  invites  Prussia  to  join  the  treaty,  and  the  7th 
regulates  the  term  of  the  ratifieati(»n.  Such  is  the  measure  which  was 
to  secure  the  i)eace  of  Europe !  The  funds  fell  slightly  as  the  treaty 
was  publishcil ;  and  Lord  John  Russell's  remarks  were  fully  borne  out. 
Prussia  has,  as  yet,  not  found  it  nect»ssary  to  accede  to  the  alliance. 
The  war,  on  the  whole,  is  not  {)opidar  in  Germany.  Wiatever  the 
ministerial  j)ai)er8  of  England  may  say  about  the  Uerman  interesta 
jeopardized  l)y  Russian  encroachments  in  Turkey,  the  (lennans  reganl 
only  their  sictiml  oppression ;  they  long  for  free<lom  and  unity  ;  and  the 
alliance  of  England  with  Austria  forelKnles  neither  Oennan  freedom  nor 
Oennan  unity.  Should  the  war  against  Russia  be  i»arried  on,  not  a«  a 
territorial  war,  but  an  a  war  of  principles,  all  Oennany  would  rise  to 
support  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  uder  the  presi»nt  cireumatances  they 
look  with  diffidence  on  England  and  France  and  with  fear  on  Ruacia, 
though  they  are  ashamed  of  the  wavering  jK)licy  of  Prussia. 


lEitltctit    ^t\>U\x}, 
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Thb  art-literature  of  thia 
elegant,  is  seldom  profoc 
busily  engaged  in  the  mi 

making  to  afford  more  tliaa  a  g  glance  ac  tne  oe        '  pr 

ciptes  and  theoretic  pbilosr     y  on  which  unconsciously  iie  I'ounas 
his  practice.     He  is  apt  to  u  that  all  speculations  on  the 

origin  and  abstract  pnncip  ji  art  must  end  where  they  begin, 
and  cannot  aid  him  in  the  resulta  he  strives  to  realize.  The 
public  at  large  probably  hold  the  same  opinion.  A  good  picture 
speaks  for  itself,  needs  no  philoeophy  for  ita  understanding ;  it 
jueases,  one  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore.  All  this 
we  can  understand  and  allow ;  neither  does  it  necessarily  imply 
insendbility  of  taste  or  a  low  art  development.  But  assuredly  it 
is  of  importance  that  at  least  the  literature  of  our  country  should 
take  a  wider  and  deeper  scope ;  that  there  should  be  men  to 
unfold  to  us  the  laws  of  beauty  in  the  world  around  and  the 
corresponding  primal  principles  of  the  mind  within,  that  so  art 
criticism  may  be  founded  on  something  surer  than  mere  caprice ; 
and  the  general  public  no  longer  have  the  plausible  plea  for 
ignorance  that,  after  all,  nothing  is  to  be  known.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  assert  that  after  the  most  careful  and  extended  investi- 
gation the  laws  of  beauty,  andtherefore  the  principles  of  art,  can 
be  reduced  to  anything  approaching  certitude.  Beauty  is  at 
jf.a — VOL.  IX.  Jt 
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least  as  much  the  birth  of  the  mind  within  as  an  external 
phenomenon  in  nature,  and  spontaneity  and  freedom,  and  not 
mechanism  and  certainty,  are  the  great  dory  and  attribute  of 
mind.  Still,  without  ever  hoping,  we  had  almost  said  without 
desiring  to  arrive  at  certainty,  a  probability  may  be  reached 
which  shall  be  a  sufficient  t^s  for  an  artistic  faith  and  an 
enlightened  practice.  It  is  manifestly  of  great  moment  that 
art  investigations  and  teachings  failing  of  absolute  and  unerring 
truth  should  at  least  tend  in  the  right  direction;  and  at  all 
events  we  may  require  and  expect  that  the  spirit  and  purpose 
should  be  high  and  pure;  that  writers  should  clearly  see  and 
fully  recognise  that  the  province  and  purpose  of  art  is  not 
merely  to  amuse  and  please,  but  that,  by  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  subtlest  and  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  its  end 
and  aim  is  also  to  teach,  reveal,  and  ennoble.  Now,  unless  an  art 
creed  contain  this  faith,  it  is  not  only  worthless  but  degrading. 

The  *  Handbook'  by  Kugler,  prefixed  to  the  present  article,  is 
a  work  well  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  mfluence  on  the 
literature  and  art  of  this  country.     It  has  often  been  our  guide 
through   many  of  the  European  galleries,  and  its  merits  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  require  our  further  commendation.    At 
one  time  we  had  believed  that  its  enthusiastic  and  glowing  style 
was  incompatible  with  literal  truth,  but  having  read  many  of  its 
criticisms  before  the  pictures  themselves,  and  well  weighed  the 
force  and  propriety  of  the  epithets  emploj^d,  we  found  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  words  but  a  careful  transcript  of  the  paintar's 
thoughta     The  work  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a 
philosopher.     It  enters  into  the  inner  soul  and  creative  spirit  of 
the  artist     It  is  no  trick  px>duct  of  trade  phrases,  learned  in 
pretension,  and  hollow  of  all  meaning,  but  the  careful  judgment 
of  a  mind  capable  of  accurate  analysis,  and  wonderfully  sensitive 
of  beauty.     Holding  these  opinions  of  the  original  work,  it  was 
with  surprise  ^d  regret  that  we  found  in  the  prefaoe  to  the 
English  editiom  views  inoonsistent  with  its  character  and  purpose. 
If  th€re  be  one  word  by  whidi  we  would  test  an  artist  or  a  critic, 
a  sin^  tenn  in  which  we  could  sum  up  the  essence  of  a  mind,  or 
the  end  and  purpose  of  a  life,  it  ahoula  be  the  wo^  ideoL    The 
reception  of  this  term  in  all  its  consequences,  or,  on  the  other 
hana,  its  utter  rejecticni,  at  once  determines  what  a  man  is  in  hie 
ends  and  aioM.     To  have  no  ideal  is  to  be  without  a  future- 
nothing  to  hope  for  or  strive  after.     There  is  somethinff  prophetic 
in  our  nature  which  points  to  a  perfection  not  yet  reauxed.    Thd 
philanthropist  has  conceived  of  a  happiness  of  which  he  sees  now 
only  the  germs;   the  philosopher  of  an  absolute  tmth,   the 
scettered  fragments  of  wnich  he  gathers  diligently,  in  the  hopeful 
ti-ust  that  they  may  at  a  future  day  be  umted  into  a  perfect 
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wfaele.  It  is  by  virtoe  of  thu  id«al  which  the  mind  creates  to 
itself,  and  which  by  our  lahomn  we  seek  to  retilize,  that  pro- 
gress becomes  poaaibJe.  And  fihall  art  aloue  be  destitute  of  this 
vision  and  faculty  divine  ?  Shall  the  philautliropist,  the  man  of 
science,  the  philosopher,  yt^a,  even  the  practical  statesman,  each 
have  bis  ideal,  which  allures  him  by  hope  to  the  distant  horizon, 
aod  the  artist  be  chained  down  to  the  present,  the  positive,  and 
the  actual  ?  Shall  things  practical  have  an  ideal  aspect,  a 
viaonary  perfection,  towards  which  they  tend,  and  art,  essentially 
the  creature  of  the  imt^iiiation,  be  a  literal  transcript  of  things 
as  they  are— not  as  we  desire  to  find  them  1  These  are  questions 
oi  deep  moment,  not  merely  theoretic  in  their  bearing,  but  of 
practical  import  for  the  day  in  which  we  live  and  the  art  which 
18  nowing  into  life  around  us. 

The  Enghah  editor  of  Kugler's  '  Handbook  to  Dutch  Painting' 
takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  manner  of  that  school  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  the  ideal  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  art  To  do 
full  justice  to  this  question  would  demand  much  q>aice,  and 
involve  a  searching  analysis  of  the  human  mind  in  its  relations  to 
nature  and  art.  We  believe  the  difficulty  this  writer  finds  in 
acknowledging  an  ideal  beauty  arises  from  a  miscouceptioD  of  ita 
real  character.  Our  hterature  ie  much  in  need  of  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  decisive  exposition  of  this  elementary  yet  ruling  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  glience,  if  it  be  possible,  the  crudities  that  are 
daily  uttered  on  the  question,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and  pro~ 
minently  the  one  true  element  which  the  artist  should  ever  strive 
•,o  embody.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  evidently  bad  not  com- 
pletely freed  his  mind  from  contradictions  on  the  subject,  has, 
nevertheless.leftpassagesin  the 'Discourses*  which  plainly  indicate 
the  incliuatioQ  of  his  opinions.  In  bis  Third  Discourse,  speaking 
of  the  grand  style  of  painting,  he  says : — 

'  The  princiiili;  now  luid  ilown,  that  the  perfection  of  this  art  doos  not 
consist  in  mere  imitation,  is  far  from  being  new  or  singular.  It  is 
indeed  EUpported  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind.  The  poets,  orators,  and  rhetoricianii  of  antiquity,  are  con- 
tinually cnforcbg  thie  position  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perfection 
Crom  an  ideal  beauty  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  individual  nature^ 
....  And  again :  '  Thk  idea  of  the  perfect  state  of  Nature  which  the 
artist  caUs  the  ideal  beauty,  is  the  great  leading  principle  by  which 
works  of  genius  are  conducted.'  .  .  .  And  further,  in  the  Tlurteenth  Dis- 
course :  '  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  and  intention  of 
all  the  arts  la  to  supply  the  natural  impcrfectioa  of  things,  and  often  to 
gratify  the  mind  by  realizing  and  embodying  what  never  existed  but 
in  the  imagination.' 

The  transcendental  tendency  of  these  pass^es  is  manifest,  and 
if  we  required  texts  for  high  art  teaching  we  could  scarcely  turn 
to  better. 

k2 
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Coleridge  had  a  true  and  jj^rofound  insight  into  the  character 
of  art  when  he  defined  a  picture  as  an  intermediate  something 
between  a  thought  and  a  thing.  The  thing  and  thought  stand 
respectively  for  the  outer  world  of  matter  and  the  inner  world  of 
mind.  The  thing  or  object  is  received  and  taken  from  visible 
nature  into  the  inner  mind  of  the  artist,  and  there  being  elabo* 
rated  and  combined  with  his  individual  idiosyncrasy  of  thought 
and  feeling,  comes  forth  a  second  time  into  actual  existence  under 
the  new  and  created  form  of  art  The  primary  element,  the  raw 
material,  is  nature,  the  forming  power  is  mind,  and  the  ultimate 
product  art  Nature  enters  the  mihd  a  fact,  a  reality,  issues 
forth  a  fiction,  a  poem,  an  ideality.  To  the  nature  around  him 
the  artist  adds  his  own  nature,  and  like  the  creative  power  in  the 
world,  gives  his  own  spiritual  thoughts  and  feelings,  outward  form 
and  expression,  in  his  works.  This  mental  process  is  little  under- 
stood even  by  the  men  who  are  impelled  tnereby,  and  is  still  less 
apprehended  and  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large ;  yet  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  plastic  and  creative  power  that  art  has  real  dignity 
and  worth.  Art  is  not  mere  oopyism  of  nature,  otherwise  photo- 
graphy is  its  superior ;  neither  is  it  onlv  a  compilation  of  beauties 
which  may  be  gathered  and  combined  by  ordinary  industry  and 
care,  otherwise  it  can  have  no  claim  to  the  epithet  '  divine  \  but 
it  is  a  new  and  creative  principle  in  the  world  operating  on  old 
materials,  and  out  of  existing  elements  fashioning  a  beauty  and 
an  excellence  which  nature  strives  after  but  never  attaina  This 
is  no  new  doctrine,  although  it  may  sound  strange  in  these 
material  days.   All  will  recal  the  lines  in  '  Childe  Harold :' 

•*  Within  the  pale 


We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 

What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature*s  self  would  fail : 

And  so  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 

Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould.* 

Revnolds,  in  his  Third  Discourse,  which  we  have  before  quoted 
on  this  subject,  says : — '  All  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  by  Mature,  upon  dose  examination,  will  be  found  to  have 
their  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beautiful  forms  have 
something  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or  imperfection.' 

Thus  tniile  we  have  to  deplore  the  low  and  crude  notions  with 
which  our  literature  abounds,  we  are  not  without  decisive  though 
only  occasional  teachings  of  a  higher  truth.  The  mind  of  man 
and  nature  are  not  only  one  in  creation,  but  are  animated  by  a 
kindred  spirit  Nature  speaks  to  us  beoiuse  there  is  something 
indwelling  beneath  the  outward  show  which  answers  to  the  work- 
ings of  our  minda  She  is  sjrmbolic  of  a  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness, nay,  even  of  human  emotions  which  evince  a  spiritual 
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link  ihaA  bincU  together  all  creation  into  one,  and  indicates  a 
common  essence  under  diverse  forms.  Now  the  human  mind  is 
an  originatiQg  power ;  created  itself,  it  has  within  its  finite  sphere 
the  capacity  of  creating  again.  It  cannot  indeed  create  out  of 
nothing,  wholly  independent  of  existing  elements,  but  must 
gather  the  primal  materials  from  actufu  experience,  and  from 
the  known  construct  the  previously  unknown.  The  mind  reads 
nature,  as  we  have  said,  through  kindred  sympathy  of  spirit ; 
and  it  is  tlius,  through  intimate  communion  with  her  essence, 
that  man,  by  force  of  his  creative  power  working  in  the  spirit 
of  nature  and  his  own  spirit,  gives  btrth  to  beauteous  forms 
which  nature  has  not  yet  reahzed.  If  it  be  e^d  this  is  a  depar- 
ture from  nature,  we  deny  it ;  but  rather  its  consummation  and 
fulfilment  The  best  fiction  is  ever  the  most  truthful ;  when  it 
violates  a  tower  truth  it  is  only  to  attain  a  higher,  and  ita  boldest 
conceptions,  if  not  actualities,  are  at  lea£t  possibiHties  in  nature. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  art  we  advocate  vague  dreams, 
wild  vagaries,  or  indolent  reliance  on  the  creative  capacity  of 
geoius ;  on  the  contrary,  we  plainly  state  that  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant and  thoughtful  study  of  nature,  as  she  is,  that  the  artist  can 
hope  to  approach  to  that  perfection  for  which  the  mind  craves. 
He  must  exhaust  the  world  as  it  is  before  he  can  presume  to 
create  a  better;  he  must  remember  the  axiom,  that  in  order  to 
attain  to  the  ideal  his  foot  must  rest  firmly  on  the  actual. 

It  is  evident  that  photography  will  at  lea«t  for  a  time 
strengthen  the  tendency  of  our  Eoglish  school  to  materialism. 
This  will  be  the  first  result,  though  we  trust  not  the  ultimate  and 
lasting.  The  artist  can  now  bring  nature  into  his  studio  in  a 
concentrated  and  available  form,  and  will  probably  be  thereby 
enabled  to  imitate  her  with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  hitherto 
but  seldom  attempted.  Even  to  a  student  of  nature  the  photo- 
graph will  tell  truths  which  he  never  before  saw.  We  have  not 
uufrequently  attempted  to  make  close  studies  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  have  often  seen  its  markings,  texture,  and  colour 
imitated  with  admirable  truth;  yet  a  photograph  has  rendered 
this  apparent  success  contemptible,  and  shown  us  for  the  first 
time  what  nature  really  is.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example ;  it  is 
only  one  instance  among  a  multitude.  Considering  the  spirit 
by  which  art  is  now  animated,  the  obvious  tendency  of  ail  this  is 
to  add  to  the  accuracy  and  intricacy  of  our  imitation ;  to  spur  on 
our  artists  to  renewed  labour,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  craving  for 
identical  imitation  which  photographs  have  increased  if  not 
created.  This  growing  tendency  is  seen  and  acknowledged  on 
all  hands.  The  so-called  Pre-Kaphaelites  lead  the  way,  and  not 
only  aspirants  but  Academicians  are  hut  too  eager  to  follow. 
Where  all  this  will  stop  we  know  not,  but  this  one  thing  is 
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obvious  that  the  photograph  aocomplishes  in  a  moment  what  the 
painter  fails  of  attaining  in  a  month.  The  course  of  study  in 
modem  days  has  been  changed.  Salvator  Rosa,  wanderinff 
among  bandit  mountains,  made  careless  and  hasty  notes  whi<£ 
he  worked  into  pictures  of  passion.  Now,  the  artist  armed  with 
sketching  stool,  lacge  canvas,  umbrella,  or  even  tent,  goes  at  the 
same  hour,  for  dajs  in  succession,  and  makes  a  geological  and 
botanical  map  of  the  scene  befcn^e  him,  and  the  result  is  a  work 
destitute  alike  of  the  sUxniracy  of  a  photograph  and  the  emotion 
of  a  picture.  The  mechanical  genius  of  the  age  is  our  glory,  but 
we  fear  ere  long  in  art  it  will  be  our  shame.  However,  we  trust 
there  will  come  a  reaction,  though  the  indications  are  not  yet 
apparent  In  the  end  it  will  be  but  too  evident  that  the  utmost 
labour  directed  to  identical  imitation  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
infallible  accuracy  of  the  photograph.  The  pursuit  of  excellence 
in  this  direction  must  prove  futile,  and  in  the  end  will,  we  hope, 
be  given  up  in  despair.  Then,  we  trust,  may  foUow  a  ji«ter 
appreciation  of  the  true  end  and  glory  of  art,  when  we  feel, 
through  the  experience  of  failure,  the  force  of  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  a  servile  copy  of  nature  must  necessarily  be  inferior 
to  the  original,  and  that  even  here  the  mechanism  of  a  scientiBc 
apparatus  utterly  defeats  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  material 
artist  Let  the  painter  then  learn  that  henceforth  he  must 
labour  with  his  head,  not  his  handa 

Tlie  legitimate  tendency  of  the  photograph  is  strikingly  seen 
in  portraiture.  The  artist  who  attempts  mere  literal  accuranr, 
a  Denner-like  fac-simile  of  every  line,  wrinkle,  and  eyelash,  finds 
himself  defeated  on  his  own  ground  by  the  scientific  and  infal- 
Kble  accuracy  of  the  photograph  portrait  Here  science  enters 
the  domain  of  art,  and  attains  a  result  which  must  end  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  and  ruin  of  the  servile  and  matter-of-&ct 
portrait  painter.  This  is  a  consummation  not  to  be  regretted, 
if  it  lead  to  the  further  and  higher  development  of  portraitora 
If,  by  the  arrangement  of  lenses  and  the  compound  of  chemicals, 
Raphaels  Leo  X.,  or  the  head  of  Gevartius  bv  Vandyke,  conkl 
be  evolved,  then,  indeed,  even  the  true  artist  might  well  despair ; 
but  this  is  impossible  until  the  blind  laws  of  nature  shall  be 
endowed  with  reason,  and  mind  and  matter,  in  essence  and 
function,  become  one  and  identical     When  we  hear  men  deciy 

Jortrait  painting  as  low  and  servile,  we  know  it  is  because  they 
ave  not  yet  raised  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  great  arra- 
ment  The  task  of  perpetuating  commonplace  is  a  penu^ 
which  must  be  felt  in  proportion  as  the  artist  has  fitted  himself 
for  higher  themea  Tet  all  forms  of  humanity  have  their 
redeeming  points;  there  are  qualities  which  endear  in  the 
household  if  they  do  not  shine  for  the  jmblic ;  and  poets,  as  well 
as  a  higher  authority,  tell  us  that  foolish  things  ao  often,  by  a 
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atmple  trntli  and  ezc«lleiH»,  confound  the  wise.  The  portrait 
painter  most  know  how  to  elevate  his  subject,  however  lowly, 
to  edcce  the  poetry  that  lies  unseen  by  the  ungifted  eye.  We 
an  tatight  hy  example  that  the  daisy  boiieath  our  feet  is  a  not 
leas  fitbi^  subject  fin-  the  poet  than  the  skylark,  which 
'  Sin^^g  sous,  and  Boaring  ever  aingeth.' 

We  insist  more  on  the  ideality  of  the  portrait,  because  in  practice 
and  theory  these  itll  but  selt-evident  truths  are  too  often  for- 
gotten, and  likewise  because  the  rapid  progress  of  photography 
imperatively  demanda  that  the  poitr^t  painter,  driven  from  low 
positians  which  are  now  no  ^ong&e  tenable,  should  strive  at  the 
highest  ends  within  bis  reach.  The  progress  of  science  and  dis- 
covery ha«  always  drivt'ti  the  unskilled  labourer  out  of  the 
market ;  manual  work  is  displaced  by  scientific  mechanism,  and 
it  is  only  in  thought  aud  mental  effort  that  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  labour  can  consist ;  it  is  only  when  working  and 
thinkinj^  are  thus  linked  together  in  mutual  dependence  that 
labour,  losing  its  curse,  becomes  not  only  compatible  with,  but 
instrumental  to,  the  highest  culture.  It  is  this  thought  and 
mental  ctfort  which  gives  to  art  its  only  worth,  and  mE^^  the 
Egyptian  pyram^id— the  gigantic  expression  of  physical  labour — 
sink  before  the  Gothic  cathedral,  tne  expression  of  our  asjara- 
tions,  an  emblem  of  religion. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  show  that  the  photograph  ought  to 
exert  a  similar  influence  on  hindacape  art.  The  interest,  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  call  inten.se,  with  which  the  eye  traces  the 
infinite  minuteness  of  the  photograph  landscape,  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  experiences  in  iden- 
tical imitation.  After  such  an  examination,  we  need  but  turn  to 
a  picture  to  feel  the  contrast  between  infinite  nature  and  finite 
art  The  painter,  the  more  he  strives  to  approach  to  the  mani- 
fold intricacy  and  variety  of  nature,  the  more  apparent  by  con- 
trast are  his  shortcomings  and  incapacity.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  however  valuable  the  painstaking  labours  of  the 
Pre-Raphaehtes  may  be  deemed  as  a  protest  against  super- 
ficial and  hackneyed  conventionalism,  tlie  movement,  at  least  as 
far  as  relates  to  an  attempt  at  identical  imitation,  is  a  mistake 
and  misconception.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  we 
do  not  require  to  be  shown  what  nature  is,  but  what  a  great 
mind  thinks  of  her.  Nature  herself  is  within  the  easy  access  of 
all  who  have  tastes  sufficiently  cultivated  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
her  beauties  ;  and  if  the  artist  can  do  nothing  more  than  put  a 
portion  of  this  external  show  into  a  gilt  frame  and  hang  it  upon 
our  walls,  we  tell  him  plainly  that  his  mission  in  the  world  is 
becoming  daily  less  and  less  important  Unless  he  can  see  with 
the   gifted   eye,  and   reveal  to  more   ordinary  mortals  hidden 
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beauties  and  mysterious  truths ;  unless  he  can  stand  within  the 
veil,  and  from  the  very  presence  of  that  spirit  of  nature  which 
some,  with  mistaken  zeal,  have  not  hesitated  to  deify,  tell  of 
things  which  no  gross  eye  can  see,  we  again  repeat  that  his  mis- 
sion in  the  world  is  becoming  day  by  day  less  important  We 
are  proud  to  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  great  requirements. 
Science  has  worked  miracles,  commerce  has  made  gigantic  strides, 
the  press  has  become  a  fourth  estate,  but  of  art  we  can  only  say, 
that  since  the  glory  of  Greece  and  the  revival  of  the  middle  ages, 
she  has  retrograded.  Not  only  has  art  degenerated,  but  the  hi^h 
mission  of  the  artist  is  now  barely  recognised.  This  is  especially 
tnie  in  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  that  science,  commerce, 
the  press,  and  the  other  agents  of  civilization,  are  in  the  most 
marked  ascendency.  We  have  to  turn  to  the  literature  of  other 
nations  to  learn  of  the  essential  and  eternal  unity  which  inter- 
changeably subsists  between  those  three  great  elements — truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness.  In  our  civilization  and  mental  culture 
beauty  is  no  coequal  with  truth  and  goodness,  but  rather  an 
extraneous  attribute,  an  after-thought  in  creation,  an  ornament 
and  decoration  which,  when  circumstances  justify,  may  be  added 
after  more  essential  qualities  are  secured.  This  is  our  view,  but 
it  is  not  nature'&  In  creation,  beauty  is  everywhere  infused  as 
a  life-giving  presence  ;  it  is  no  extraneous  element  added  to  give 
the  fimd  effect  and  finish,  but  presided  as  a  creating  principle  in 
the  first  origin  of  things.  This  fimdamental  truth  is  ic^ored  in 
the  constitution  of  our  civilization,  and  neglected  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  characters.  In  ^reat  measure  this  is  so  because  the 
artist  is  not  equal  to  the  position  he  was  destined  to  occupy.  The 
philosopher  is  the  representative  of  truth,  the  priest,  the  minister 
of  goodness,  and  the  artist  is  the  disciple  and  oracle  of  beauty. 
To  him  is  committed  a  trust  and  advocacy  which  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  fulfil ;  and  if  he  is  not  worthy  or  even  conscious  of 
his  mission,  surely  he  has  no  title  to  blame  society  if  it  fail  to 
acknowledge  its  high  import  The  anarchy  which  now  subsists 
in  the  realms  of  the  beautiful  is  deplorable,  though,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  scarcely  astonishing.  The  prevading  opinion  at 
the  present  moment  is  that  beauty  has  no  existence  ;  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  the  product  of  association  ;  in  other  words,  the 
sport  of  prejudice  and  caprice.  To  complete  the  circle  of  such 
philosophy  we  have  only  to  add,  tliat  truth  is  what  a  man 
troweth,  and  morality  the  mere  baiance  of  profit  and  loss. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  landscape  painting  is  worth- 
less if  not  ideal  Even  a  sketch  from  nature  is  a  fiction  founded 
on  fact  To  see  nature  as  she  really  is  may  be  essential  to  the 
man  of  science  ;  but  to  see  things  as  they  should  be,  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  foretaste  of  a  greater  hereafter,  is  not  less  the  essence 
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of  the  poet  '  Excelsior'  is  the  watchword  of  all  gifted 
minds ;  and  the  ideal,  or  in  other  words  the  perfect,  is  the 
goal  to  which  their  best  desires  are  beuding.  Everythin?  that 
uTes  has  a  special  and  individual  ideal,  a  possibility  in  its  future, 
the  end  and  purpose  of  its  being.  To  attain  to  thia  Ideal  excel- 
lence, to  reduce  into  reality  this  mental  coaception,  is  the  one 
problem  of  life,  the  conscious  or  unconscious  striving  of  all  creor- 
tion.  But  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  aim  is  the  dilEculty 
of  its  attainment  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen ;  truth 
and  high  excellence  are  within  the  reach  of  few,  and  failure  is 
the  common  destiny  alike  of  animate  and  inanimate  existence. 
But  it  is  the  ^ory  and  preroG;ativ8  of  art  to  succeed  in  the  midst 
of  &ilure ;  at  a  stroke  to  reuize  perfection ;  to  reduce  the  ideal 
into  the  actual ;  to  fulfil  the  mind's  desires  and  longings ;  to  give 
oatward  embodiment  to  inward  conceptions ;  to  show  how  pure  a 
vehicle  matter  can  be  made  of  spirit ;  and  from  the  microcosm  of 
mind  and  the  conceptions  of  the  spirit  world  to  fashion  a  new 
and  beauteous  creation.  Schiller  said  that  what  spirit  promises 
nature  performs.  Of  the  actual  world  this  is  an  over-statement, 
bat  of  art  it  is  the  literal  truth.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
origin  of  evil,  but  our  own  consciousness  and  daily  experience 
teach  ua  'that  the  whole  creation  groimeth  and  travaileth  in 
pMD  together  until  now.'  The  depaituro  from  the  good  and  the 
Tiolation  of  the  beautiful,  evil  in  the  moral  world  and  deformity 
m  the  sphere  of  beauty,  are  probably  similar  in  origin  and 
essence.  The  existence  of  evil  in  man  is  recognised  to  the  full, 
but  the  no  less  certain  presence  of  analogous  deformity  in  nature 
is  too  often  overlooked.  Criticism  in  landscape  art  is  babied  on 
the  assumption  that  nature  is  perfect,  and  that  a  faultless  imi- 
tation would  give  a  perfect  art.  Now,  herein  lies  a  great  falliicy. 
Nature  is  not  perfect,  she  is  under  a  curse  ;  and  when  Milton 
tells  us  that  on  the  entrance  of  moral  evil  into  the  world, 

'  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ;  sky  lowered  and  muttering  tliuculor,' 

he  asserts  no  poetic  fiction,  but  an  essential  if  not  a  patent  truth. 
As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  beUeve  that  a  perfect 
tree  is  as  seldom  found  as  tlie  perfect  character  in  man.  God  is 
best  glorified  in  the  perfection  of  his  works  ;  but  He  can  no 
longer,  when  evening  closeth,  look  abroad  on  creation  and  say 
all  is  very  good  :  in  the  universal  hymn  of  praise  there  is  much 
discord.  To  return  to  the  previous  example,  there  are  few  trees 
which  grow  up  in  that  perfect  symmetry,  that  harmonious  balance 
of  parts,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  a  well-regulated 
mind.  There  is  evidence  of  strife  with  difficulties,  of  warfare 
against  contending  elements,  and,  as  in  the  moral  world,  the 
result  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  beauty.     To  apply  a  previous 
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statement,  the  tree  is  aiming  at  a  perfection  whidi,  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  its  position,  it  has  ne?er  been  able  to 
attain.  At  its  birth  there  was  a  certain  ideal  stamped  on  its 
nature,  towards  whidi,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  under  circom- 
stances  adverse  as  well  as  fiivourable,  it  has  ereacj  moment  of  its 
life  been  tending.  But  however  good  and,  as  it  were,  praise* 
worthv  may  have  been  the  intention,  yet  it  must  be  ackn<^- 
ledged  that  the  result  is  a  failure.  We  tell  the  landscape  artist^ 
therefore,  it  is  his  dutv  to  succeed  where  nature  has  £BMled.  By 
that  insight  which  tloite  constitutes  the  artist  mind,  he  must 
seize  on  the  ideal,  the  essential  and  savins  beauty,  and  workiw 
in  the  creative  spirit  of  nature,  remove  the  curse  under  whica 
die  labours^  restoring  a  pristine  excellence,  or  at  least  anticipating 
a  future  perfection. 

We  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the  existence 
of  evil  and  suffering  in  the  world  widens  the  field  of  poetry.  The 
administering  to  the  afflicted,  the^rmpaAy  with  s(Mrrow,  and  the 
conflict  against  sin,  are  themes  mr  the  highest  poetry  which 
would  be  wh(dly  wantii^  in  a  worid  of  perfection.  So  also  in 
the  natural  creation,  the  existence  of  deformity  gi^^  the  greater 
scope  to  landscape  art  We  had  almost  said  that  in  perfect 
beauty  the  symmetry  would  be  so  complete  as  to  tend  towards 
monotony,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  departure  from  the  perfect 
lype  that  variety  can  be  found.  The  art  process  would  seem  to 
consist  in  reducing  the  discord  of  variety  into  the  harmony  of 
oneness;  in  other  words,  in  making  evil  subservient  to  goodness^ 
error  to  truth.  To  refer  to  our  previous  example,  the  actual  tree 
is  marked  by  the  diaracter  with  which  the  orcumstanoes  of  its 
position  have  stamped  it  The  perfect  tree  would,  it  is  tme^ 
have  a  q>ecial,  and  perhaps  higher  character  of  its  own,  but  scarosly 
the  diversified  manifestation  which  the  conflict  with  difficulties  has 
given  to  the  tree  of  nature.  Here  the  analogy  between  poetry 
and  landscape  art  is  complete.  We  have  seen  that  the  exiistence 
of  evil  increases  the  scope  of  poetry,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  true 
that  the  departure  in  nature  from  ideal  beauty  adds  to  the 
resources  of  art  Landscape  art  should  not  conmie  itself  to  the 
mere  expression  of  the  beatitude  of  perfect  rest ;  it  must  also  at 
times  be  a  drama  of  actual  life,  where  various  and  opposite  char 
racters  contend  for  the  masteiy,  where  passion  exerts  its  tvranny^ 
and  repose  is  not  mere  inaction,  but  tne  m<mientary  balance  of 
conflicting  foroea  The  world  of  nature,  like  the  moral  woiid,  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos ;  in  a  work  of  art  this  ccmfnaion  is  restored  to 
harmony,  and  the  laws  of  compositi<Hi  and  artistic  treatment  are 
but  means  to  this  end.  The  latent  ideal  is  lying  in  partial  oon-^ 
cealment  beneath  each  form  and  function ;  mutilUed  and  defaced, 
it  is  not  destroyed :  the  poet  and  artist,  like  the  oomparative 
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anatomist^  oat  of  scattered  fragments  must  complete  the  perfect 
whole,  the  one  hy  means  of  reason,  the  other  through  imagination, 
calling  into  new  birth  the  type  which  nature  had  all  but  lost 

We  have  said  that  landscape  art  k  worthless  if  it  be  not  ideal, 
and  we  now  assert  that  it  is  equally  worthless  unless  it  expresses 
mental  emotion.  The  mode  m  which  mind  is  revealed  through 
the  medium  of  matter,  in  which  thoughts  and  passions  dwell  in  a 
tabemade  of  day,  and  are  seen  as  through  a  veil  darkly,  must  ever 
lemain  an  unsolved  mystery.  Why  and  how  it  is  we  know  not ; 
but  that  so  it  is  caimot  be  questioned.  A  form  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  material  embodying  of  a  thought ;  the  only  known 
manner  in  whidi  spirit  can  gain  a  local  hwitation  and  an  actual 
and  abiding  manifestation.  By  virtue  hereof  is  established  a 
natural  sjrmJbolism,  a  universal  language  confined  to  no  age  or 
dime,^wherel^  the  spirit  and  living  essence  that  dwells  in  all 
things  gains  an  utterance,  and  all  creation  is  knit  together  into 
one.  That  we  thus  commune  with  nature,  and  nature  with  us, 
is  no  fancied  fiction,  but  a  sober  reality.  The  silent  tenor  of  our 
lives,  the  hidden  purpose  of  our  thoughts,  secrets  which  no 
whisper  has  betrayed  even  to  the  breast  wherein  they  slumber, 
are  yet  proclaimed  in  that  unconscious  but  most  certain  language 
which  errs  not,  because  it  neither  can  be  assumed  nor  falsified. 
Everything  that  lives  speaks;  nay,  all  things,  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate,*  under  the  guidance  of  active  forces,  and  subject  to  law 
and  order,  appeal  to  the  like  principles  within  ourselves.  There 
is  a  universal  physiognomy  not  the  creature  of  conjecture,  but  the 
sure  and  certain  expression  through  outward  form  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  presence.  Examples  are  so  numerous  and  obvious 
that  they  need  scarcely  be  adduced.  The  well  regulated  and 
rightly  balanced  mind  tends  to  harmonious  movement  and  the 
just  equipoise  of  limbs ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  not  less  surely  are 
ill-temper,  irritability,  and  eccentricity,  manifested  by  abrupt 
angular  forms  and  discordant  bodily  action.  The  same  natural 
symbolism  subsists  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  ;  nay,  it 
pervades  all  creation.  Often  do  we  see  a  plant  or  tree  which 
appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  endears  itself  to  us  by  the  grace 
and  beauty  in  which  it  lives.  This  must  be  within  the  expe- 
rience of  us  all.  Now,  we  say  that  objects  in  nature  are  fitted  for 
a  picture  jnst  in  proportion  as  they  are  expressive  of  mental 
emotion.  Even  a  landscape  painting  must  be  a  drama  in  which 
the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  express  the  various  thoughts 
and  passions  of  our  nature.  These  are  the  several  characters 
which  play  their  fitting  parts,  that  enhance  the  general  effect  by 
mutual  aid  or  contrast,  and  by  means  of  which  the  plot  and 
purpose  of  the  piece  must  be  elaborated  into  harmony  and  one- 
ness.    In  human  nature  there  are  characters  without  character, 
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minds  without  mental  manifestation,  and  so  in  outward  nature 
there  are  rocks,  mountains,  trees,  water,  clouds,  which  mean 
nothing  and  express  nothing,  and  are  therefore  totally  unsuited 
for  a  picture.  The  right  study  of  nature  consists  in  the  elimina- 
tion and  subsequent  expression  of  nature  s  highest  thoughts  and 
phases,  the  casting  out  as  worthless  all  commonplace,  and  the 
concentration  and  embodiment  of  her  best  and  purest  essenca 
Thus  do  we  actually  portray  the  mind  of  nature,  that  beauty, 
law,  and  order,  which  declare  the  glory  of  Gk>d.  Little  minds 
gossip  with  nature  ;  and  hence  we  have  trivial  picturea  Higher 
mincU  converse  and  reason  with  her ;  and  hence  pictures  of 
deep  thought  and  purpose  are  possible.  Nature  is  mental,  and 
therefore  we  must  bring  the  like  mind  to  her  study;  and  with 
whatever  thoughts  and  emotions  we  come,  we  shall  find  a  response 
in  her,  only  it  is  required  that  we  should  approach  simply  and 
truly  ;  for  m  nature  is  no  affectation  or  falsehood — 

'  We  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  oar  lives  alone  does  nature  live.' 

We  are  a  finite  microcosm  of  the  infinite  nature  around  us. 
We  dwell  in  nature  and  nature  in  us,  and  art  is  the  middle  point 
in  which  each  meets,  coalescing  in  a  result  which  is  different 
from  either,  because  it  contains  the  attributes  of  both.  Herein 
consists  the  true  art  philosophy,  and  the  ultimate  baas  of  all 
right  criticism. 

We  repeat  again,  every  work  of  art  must  have  an  intention 
and  purpose,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  photograph  and  something 
worse.  To  this  test  we  put  every  picture.  What  does  the  fore- 
ground mean ;  these  weeds  and  grasses  painted  with  so  much 
care  and  dexterity,  what,  after  all,  do  they  express  ?  *  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these/  If  the  artist  can  make  his 
works  thus  speak  in  parables,  it  sufficeth.     Wordsworth  says — 

'  The  meanest  flower  that  ^ows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  he  too  deep  for  tears.* 

Does  the  foreground  of  the  picture  express  such  thoughts,  or 
any  thoughts  or  emotions  whatever ;  or  is  it  iust  so  much  canvas 
filled  and  occupied  which  otherwise  would  ue  vacant!  Again, 
that  distance,  what  does  it  express?  Is  it  to  the  foreground 
what  in  time  and  dun^tion  the  future  is  to  the  present — a  field 
for  conjecture  and  uncertainty — a  rqrion  of  the  imagination, 
peopled  by  phantoms  and  dreams  and  uluaons  of  beauty,  which, 
as  the  future  becomes  present,  and  the  distance  advances  into 
foreground,  are  resolved  into  the  facts  of  reality?  I>o  these 
mountains  reach  so  far  into  space  as  to  give  to  the  mind  some 
longing  for  the  infinite :  do  iney  lead  the  thou(|^t8  heavenward, 
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earth  holding  converse  with  the  sky?  Does  their  purity  of  colour 
and  tone  speak  of  a  land  which  the  imagination  pictures,  and  our 
thoiights  love  to  abide  in — a  land  unpolluted  and  uadefiled, 
where  the  pure  in  heart  do  dwell  f  The  clouds,  too— ministers 
of  rain  and  lightning — are  they  inserted  merely  to  compose  the 
picture,  or  do  they  express  the  symbolism  of  the  heavens? 
Every  rock,  mountain,  tree,  cloud,  must  thus  have  a  meaning 
and  purpose  in  itself;  each  is  but  part  of  agencral  idea — a  means 
to  a  combined  result ;  and  it  is  in  the  association  of  tlie  various 
individual  ideas  into  one  central  and  pervading  thought  or 
passion  that  we  feel  the  dominion  of  creative  genius,  and  are 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  true  power  and  capacity  of  art  Not 
only  should  the  bare  anatomy  of  the  landscape  he  instinct  with 
thought,  but  the  transient  emotions  which  play  acro^  the 
features  of  nature,  or  in  other  words,  the  momentary  effects 
which  the  landscape  assumes,  must  endow  the  picture  with  living 
and  speaking  expression.  Ttie  analogy  between  the  human  face 
and  the  face  of  nature  is  here  complete.  The  form  of  the 
features  bcsapeaks  the  ponnanent  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
net,  and  in  like  manner  the  outline  of  mountains  and  trees  and 
TOcks  is  symbolic  of  nature's  energies  in  repose.  To  these  per- 
nuaent  and  constant  manifestations  are  superadded  the  more 
transieBt  and  spiritual  effects  of  passing  emotion;  these  play 
upon  &o  featnres  and  reveal  the  momentary  phases  of  the  soul 
within,  and  in  the  smile  of  sunshine  or  the  frown  of  storm,  tell  us 
that  nature  is  no  inert  mass,  but  the  ever-changing  product  of 
active  and  living  forces.  Nature  is  not  only  intellectual,  but  is 
likewise  endowed  with  soul,  not  only  mental  but  emotional,  and 
she  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  because  we  also  are  creatures  of 
emotion  and  impulse.  Every  passion  within  the  human  mind 
meets  with  a  response  in  nature.  Joanna  Baillie  wrote  trt^dies 
to  esemphfy  these  human  passions,  and  in  like  manner  the  artist 
should  paint  landscapes  in  which  the  forms,  light,  and  shade, 
colours,  incidents,  and  effect,  should  be  all  focussea  into  one  point, 
in  order  to  intensify  the  expression  of  some  ruling  passion.  No 
doubt  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  always  the  aim  of  the  true  painter, 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  little  has  been  attempted  in  com- 
parison to  all  that  might  be  accomplished.  Nature  in  the  hands 
of  the  earnest  artist  must  no  longer  be  mute,  but  become  vocal. 

'  His  praise,  yo  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Dreathc  soft  or  loud,  and  wave  your  tops,  yo  pines, 
With  every  plant ;  in  sign  of  worship,  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  ilow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  pnuse. 
Join  voicus,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  In  your  notes  his  praiae.' 
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Especially  in  southern  climates,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  with 
gladness^  and  to  exult  in  the  happiness  of  existenoa  Let  some 
pictures  then  proclaim  nature^s  jubilee^  and  give  to  the  heart 
that  joy  which  nature  feels.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this 
is  of  all  others  the  most  popular  form  of  art ;  and  if  a  picture  can 
in  anywise  brighten  the  dull  care  of  life,,  it  has  surely  not  been 
painted  in  vain.  Sunlight  in  a  landscape  is  like  the  entrance  of 
nappy  thoughts  within  the  mind  The  simplest  object  either  in 
nature  or  within  the  soul  thus  illumined  is  elevated  above 
oommonjdace,  and  is  as  it  were  under  heaven's  benediction.  In 
works  thus  beaming  with  the  sunshine  of  joy  few  shadows  should 
intrude,  and  they  only  to  support  and  enhance  the  lights,  and,  as 
discord  in  music  and  evil  in  the  world,  only  as  they  tend  to  the 
sweeter  harmony  and  more  perfect  good.  In  ncHthem  latitudes 
the  expression  of  the  landscape  is  of  course  the  opposite.  The 
smile  has  become  a  frown ;  beauty  is  under  eclipse ;  the  grand 
and  the  terrible  cast  their  shadow  across  the  scene,  and  we  think 
of  evil  and  impending  doonu  Light  is  here  subservient  to  shade, 
thrown  in  as  a  ray  of  hope  to  make  the  darkness  visible — to  save 
us  from  that  outer  and  more  terrible  darkness  which  is  without 
light  and  without  hope.  A  landscape  should  partake  of  the 
varied  character  and  contrast  of  actual  life — not  all  joy,  and  not 
imalleviated  sorrow.  The  one  must  blend  with  the  otiier  in  har- 
monious contrast,  each  giving  to  each  increased  valua  The 
management  of  the  mental  expression  in  a  picture  requires  much 
discriminative  subtlety.  Mere  light-heartedness  standing  alone 
is  superficial ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  life  abounds  so  greatly  in 
sorrow,  that  art  cannot  be  better  employed  than  when  it  seeks  to 
supply  some  element  that  shall  dispel  the  gloom.  To  express 
the  joy  that  lies  in  sorrow,  to  d^ct  the  sunddne  after  the 
storm,  the  promise  of  better  days,  which  brighten  advenity — 
thi9  is  the  mingling  of  the  two  elements  that  are  found  in  equal 
play  in  actual  life,  and  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  deepest 
emotiona  That  men  idiould  go  night  after  nij^t  to  witness  a 
tragedy  only  for  the  joy  of  weeping  over  their  misery  is  a  great 
anomaly.  It  may  teach  us,  however,  an  important  lesson  in  art 
and  art  criticism.  To  throw  *  enchantment  ower  passion'  and 
^cast  o'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue'  demands  a 
master  hand.  In  poetry  this  is  possible,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  it  at  least  attempted  in  painting. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  actual  We  all  know  that 
Salvator  Rosa  painted  pictures  of  passion.  We  prize  his  land- 
scapes, not  for  their  knowledge  of  nature,  in  which  they  are 
greatly  surpassed  by  our  modem  school,  but  because  the  con- 
vulsive workings  of  his  own  mind  make  his  pictures  the  tragedy 
of  landscape  art    All  that  he  did  was  impressed  with  his  own 
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Datura  The  lines  of  Lis  trees  have  the  same  twisted  forms  wliich 
give  violence  to  his  figures.  He  reduces  all  to  the  harmouy, 
or  rather  to  the  discui^aut  intensity  of  one  passion,  aud  that 
paeeioa  b'ime  within  himself.  N^othing  so  incontestable  evinces 
the  creative  power  of  genius  as  the  capability  of  thus  as  it  were 
projecting  tt£  own  nature  into  all  it  seee,  feels,  and  hears.  To 
make  the  beauty  aroand  us  a  portion  of  ourselves,  to  use  it  as  an 
appoiiited  means  in  our  spiritual  growth,  till  our  minds  become 
the  templos  of  all  eweet  Eouuds  and  beauteous  forms,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  our  earthly  lot  Not  content  with 
dwelling  in  inert  contemplation  on  the  riches  thus  laid  in  store, 
the  active  mind  seeks  to  clothe  its  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
outward  form,  and  to  leave  some  impress  on  the  age  in  which  it 
lives  of  its  own  existence  and  attaioments.  Hence  the  spon- 
tuteous  birth  of  poetry  and  ait,  the  free  ofispring  of  a  nature 
overbardeoed  witJi  it£  riches,  the  outpouring  of  a  soul  which 
seeks  to  communicate  to  others  its  own  joy  and  blessedness. 

In  what  mood  the  mind  shall  speak  must  depend  on  its  ludi- 
vidual  tone  and  attainment  The  path  which  in  its  onward 
course  it  has  traversed,  whether  of  sunshine  or  of  sorrow,  \vill 
cast  a  brightness  or  a  gloom  on  all  its  work&  Nature  in  an 
iniinily  of  beauty,  alike  incomprehensible  in  extent  aud  variety, 
and  man,  tlte  finite,  can  only  appropriate  and  make  a  piirt  of 
himself  a  small  portion  of  the  riches  scattered  around  him.  In 
nature  each  mind  sees  itself  retJected;  bhnd  and  insensible  to  the 
beauties  which  are  not  congenial  t^  its  individual  idiosyncrasy, 
it  seia:«  upon  those  that  are  typical  of  its  special  phase  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Thus  it  is  tiiat  no  two  men  sea  alike ;  each  man 
takes  as  it  were  his  own  individual  self  out  of  nature,  and  yet 
she  remains  infinite  as  before,  inexhaustible  as  on  the  first  day  of 
creation,  giving  even  in  these  last  times  an  originality  ajid  fresh- 
ness which  all  the  labours  of  past  centuries  and  all  the  demands 
of  former  genius  have  not  exhausted  or  rendered  impOssibla 
Thus  hkewise  no  metes  and  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  art;  its 
actual  extent  must  always  be  commensurate  with  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  and  its  possible  attatomeut  only  touches  the 
tiirtbest  limit  when  mind  has  reached  its  climax.  Coleridge 
said,  that  for  the  writing  of  an  epic  poem  he  should  require 
fifteen  years ;  ten  years  for  reading  and  the  necessary  study,  five 
for  the  writing,  and  another  five  for  the  revision.  Now  for  the 
highest  form  of  landscape  art  something  like  this  same  mental 
discipline  and  labour  are  necessary.  Instead  of  years  of  reading 
must  be  liie  not  less  laborious  and  extended  study  of  nature ;  the 
collecting  together  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  grand  in  crea- 
tion- But  the  most  subtle  function  yet  remains,  that  of  arranging, 
digesting,  modifying,  and  by  the  creative  power  of  the  imagina- 
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tion,  refaahioning  nature's  manifestations  according  to  the  mind'a 
desires.  These  operations  imply  mental  endowments  so  varied 
and  profound  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  ideal  artist,  like  the 
perfect  beauty,  should  be  as  yet  and  for  ever  a  mere  mental 
conception. 

It  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  be 
eager  to  protest  against  that  criticism  which  would  exclude  the 
ideal  from  art  Of  the  vocation  of  art  and  artists  we  have  the 
highest  notions ;  and  the  present  state  of  things  notwithstand- 
ing, we  do  not  wholly  renounce  hopes  for  the  future.  What  we 
fear  chiefly  is,  lest  pictures  shoula  be  deemed  mere  toys  and 
playthings  to  amuse  and  please,  not  poems  to  improve  by 
elevating.  Religious  art  in  the  middle  ages  had  a  function,  and 
so  must  modem  art  if  it  would  keep  its  ground  Unless  the 
painter  strive  for  a  higher  end  than  that  of  merely  decorating  walls 
and  adding  the  last  finish  to  house  furnishing,  he  cannot  take 
any  important  place  in  the  present  or  coming  civilization.  He 
must  surrender  nis  post  of  honour,  and  leave  the  cause  of  progress 
to  the  guidance  of  commerce,  philosophy,  and  scienca  We  doubt 
not  that  art,  whether  it  attempt  to  soar,  or  be  content  to  sink, 
will  ever  be  patronized  where  wealth  abounds,  and  pictures  with- 
out thought  or  original  purpose  cannot  but  be  popular  with  that 
large,  we  had  almost  said  increasing,  class  to  whon^  the  act  of 
thinking  is  an  irksome  exercise.  It  is  because  we  hope  better 
things  both  for  art  and  humanity  that  we  have  thus  written. 
In  some  respects  we  have  fallen  upon  adverse  times.  The  present 
aspect  of  our  religion  creates  no  art  patronage ;  science  ana  philo- 
sophy require  no  pictures,  otherwise  than  as  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations ;  and  poetry  itself,  like  high  art,  is  content  to  rely  on 
past  achievementa  Art  is  now  only  an  interlude  in  life's  more 
serious  drama.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  she  is  not  only  the 
measure  but  the  means  of  mental  advancement,  not  only  the  pro- 
duct but  the  agent  of  civilization.  She  is  now  too  much  imder 
the  divided  guardianship  of  the  mechanist  who  merely  drud^ 
and  the  dilettante  who  is  content  to  dream.  It  is  by  the  umon 
of  the  man  of  action  with  the  man  of  thought,  of  bhnd  practice 
with  enlightened  theory,  that  art  can  accomplish  her  mission 
and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  present  age.  She  will  then 
occupy  that  middle  position  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal 
which  fits  her  equally  for  our  improvement  and  our  pleasure. 
She  will  be  made  the  medium  by  which  our  senses,  redeemed 
from  grossness,  are  blended  with  nobler  functions :  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  worlds  will  thus  be  united  into  one,  and  the  ideal 
cease  to  be  a  dream  because  it  has  become  a  reality. 
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Art.  II. — Islamiam :  Its  Rise  and  Progress  ;  or,  the  Present  and  Past 
Oondition  of  the  Turks,  By  F.  A.  Neale.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
pp.  365 — 315.     London :  James  Madden. 

The  historical  student  can  scarcely  find  a  more  instructive 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  world  than  that  which  records  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Islam  faith,  nor  a  more  interesting 
subject  for  investigation  than  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that 
heresy,  so  great  and  so  rapid  in  its  advancement.  Arabia,  cer- 
tainly, was  a  soil  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  that 
gigantic  delusion.  Almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  only  by  its  remoteness  from  the  great  seats  of 
civilization,  but  by  the  nomadic  habits  of  its  people,  that  country 
had  never  fully  experienced  the  humanizing  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  the  Bedouin  tribes,  sometimes  living  in  the  fertile 
uplands  in  its  centre,  and  sometimes  wandering  over  the  desert 
plains  which  extend  far  and  wide  in  that  country,  dwelt  in  a 
simplicity  like  that  of  Abraham,  and  in  a  freedom  which  was 
neither  burdened  nor  restrained  by  the  imposition  of  kingly 
authority.  To  live,  it  was  needful  they  should  provide  only  for 
io-day.  As  their  cares  did  not  extend  to  it,  so  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  provide  for  to-morrow.  Ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ment and  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  these  wild 
children  of  the  desert  were  content  to  dwell  among  garish  moun- 
tains, or  on  the  sandy  wastes,  certain,  when  the  wretched  herbage 
was  exhausted,  of  being  carried  to  other  plains  or  to  other  valleys 
where  scanty  supplies  would  be  found.  The  religion  of  these  rude 
nomads  consisted  chiefly  in  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  — the 
lovely  orbs  whose  radiance  guided  them  in  their  nightly  wander- 
ings, and  which  equally  to  the  untutored  denizens  of  the  desert, 
and  to  the  refined,  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town,  are  *  a  beauty 
and  a  mystery.'  Ignorant  of  the  future  life,  and  of  the  retribu- 
tion completely  to  be  realized  in  it,  the  Arabs  believed,  however,, 
that  the  greater  evils  of  the  present  state  of  existence  could  be 
escapeil  or  mitigated  by  offering  sacrifices  to  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries which  they  adored.  The  slaves  of  superstition  in  its  worst 
form,  their  religion  was  as  bloody  as  their  faith  was  degraded. 
Around  the  rude  Caaba-structure  in  Mecca,  their  temple-city, 
heathenish  rites  were  observed,  which,  for  cruelty  and  debase- 
ment, could  not  be  surpa^ed  even  by  the  most  savage  idolaters. 
The  religion  of  man,  unblessed  by  revelation,  must  necessarily 
partake  of  the  character  of  its  originator.  The  cruel  will  ever 
adore  a  divinity  who  is  the  type  of  their  own  nature  ;  and,  among 
the  barbarous,  ferocity  will  be  characteristic  of  their  worship. 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  L 
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Thus,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  Bedouins,  at  once  courageous 
and  superstitious,  were  accustomed  to  religious  practices  defiled 
by  blood,  and  the  cruelties  of  which  almost  surpass  belie£  They 
frequently  sacrificed  their  children,  or,  if  historians  are  to  be 
credited,  buried  them  alive,  expecting  that  the  spirits  of  the 
murdered  youths,  in  the  shape  of  hideous  birds,  would  dwell 
around  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  interred;  and  although 
they  had  no  clearly  defined  ideas  of  a  future  state  of  existence 
either  for  the  virtuous  or  for  the  vicious  of  mankind,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  discern  some  faint  spark  of  their  hope  of  a  life 
beyond  the  present,  in  their  custom,  mentioned  by  Pococke  and 
Sale,  of  leaving  a  camel  to  die  by  his  master's  tomb — a  custom 
which  could  have  originated  only  in  the  imagination  that  his 
owner  might  require  his  services  in  the  mystic  spirit-world. 

The  nature  of  the  country  which  a  people  inhabit,  and  the 
various  circumstances  of  their  condition,  do  much  to  modify  their 
religion.  Apart  from  the  truth  which  divine  mercy  has  muni- 
ficently revealed  to  mankind,  the  ontward  religiousness  of  a  race 
will  be  moulded  by  the  topical  influence  of  climate  and  habitar 
tion,  just  as  the  insect  receives  colour  and  beauty  from  the  leaf 
on  which  it  feeds  and  from  the  light  in  which  it  exists.  They 
who  dwell  amid  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  narrow  rugged 
reef-islands,  looking  all  day  on  the  long  ocean- swell  with  its  deep- 
blue  water,  or  who  hear  always  the  thundering  roar  of  the  surf 
beating  on  the  coral,  will  have  conceptions  of  deity,  of  the 
soul,  and  of  ftiturity  very  dififerent  from  those  who  dwell  in  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  warm  and  fruitful  valleys  of  India  and 
Persia,  where  the  boimteous  earth,  almost  unsolicited,  gives  of 
its  abundance  to  people  whom  the  heat  enervates,  and  to  whom 
plenty  is  an  excuse  for  indolence.  People  whose  local  habitation 
was  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  Desert,  or  the  few  strips  of  pasture- 
land  lying  between  rugged  mountains,  and  whose  riches  consisted 
of  the  sheep  which  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  of  the  horses  and 
camels  upon  which  they  journeyed,  could  not  have  those  concep- 
tions of  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  of  the  awful  infinite  in  which 
the  perished  generations  were  merged,  which  would  be  natural 
to  the  race  dwelling  bv  the  fertilizing  Nile,  amid  the  abundance 
of  Egyptian  field&  These  latter  persons,  also,  would  differ  much, 
in  their  religious  faith  and  service,  from  the  men  whose  homes 
were  in  the  quiet  vales,  or  by  the  sweet  waters  of  Greece,  where 
Nature  had  lavished  her  bountiesi,  and  where  Beauty  eave  an 
irresistible  attractiveness  to  every  scene,  and  kindled  wiUiin  the 
heart  of  the  beholder  thoughts  to  be  ottered  in  sculpture  or  in 
song,  worthy  of  the  loveluieR^  in  which  they  were  produced. 
The  Arabs  of  Mohammed's  time  were  simply  aavagea  Their 
isolation  debarred  them  from  the  influenceaof  suchcivilicationas 
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obtamed  among  Europeans.  The  abstruse  mysticiaiUB  of  t^6 
Egyptian  priestiiood  were  unknown  by  the  wauderiog  children 
of  Arabia;  and  the  mythology  of  Greece  had  no  pluce  among  a 
people  whose  deities  were  the  stare,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  speculate  upoii  the  future.  In  some  parts  of  Arabia,  certaiDly, 
the  Cltristian  religion  had  been  planted  ;  but  it  was  not  the  reli- 
gion which  Paul  had  taught,  and  for  which  holy  men  and  womeOi 
in  many  lands,  had  willingiy  and  even  exultingly  died.  Cor- 
rupted either  by  the  Marcionite  or  Manichteau  hesesics,  and 
withal  aemi-paganized,  sensuous  Christianity  Iiad  no  charms 
for  the  Bedouin  tribes.  They  were  not  inclined  to  worship  relict^ 
the  direct  value  of  which  they  could  not  perceive,  nor  to  adore 
an  army  of  saints  and  confessors  whose  manner  of  life  was  incom- 
prehenaiUe  to  them,  and  whose  names  were  those  of  the  alien 
and  the  stranger.  Descended  from  Ishmael,  and  true  to  the 
geniuii  of  their  ancestry,  they  either  sconied  or  ojipoaed  a  faith 
whidi  originated  la  a  foreign  limd,  and  whose  founder  was  a 
Jew. 

Such  was  the  condition,  and  so  degraded  ihet  religion  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes  when  Mohammed  wa-s  bom.  With  ateoug  reli- 
gious tendencies,  wliich  were  subsequently  modifiod  twth  by 
hypocrby  and  passion,  naturally  enthusiastic  and  intensely 
ambitious,  he  early  formed  the  plan,  if  not  of  regenerating  hig 
countrymen,  at  least  of  making  for  himself  a  lastiug  name  ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  notwithstanding 
the  impulses  of  his  fiery  nature,  tiie  difficulties  of  his  youth,  the 
intrigues  and  perils  of  his  dawning  manhood,  he  slowly  formed 
his  plan  of  action,  and  patiently  waited  until  fate  or  fortune 
should  give  him  scope  for  its  realization.  Journeying  often  into 
Syria  for  purposes  of  commerce,  he  may  early  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  have  also 
become  familiar  with  at  least  the  outline  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  the  Christian  polity  and 
method  of  worship,  to  his  acquaintance,  when  a  youth,  with  a 
Nestorian  monk,  who,  as  he  obsL'rved  the  remarkable  ability  of 
the  young  Arab,  would  not  fail  to  instruct  him  in  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion  ;  and  from  him,  too,  he  may  have  received  that 
deep  prejudice  against  the  Jews  which,  afterwards,  had  its  result 
in  the  subjugation  and  partial  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  who  were  unwilling  to 
receive  the  doctrines,  and  powerless  to  resist  the  hordes,  of  the 
sanguinary  prophet.  Very  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  early 
life  of  Mohammed.  Tradition  or  fable  no  doubt  supplies  us  with 
those  particulars  of  his  youth  which  are  wanting  in  fact;  for 
there  ia  scarcely  any  other  man  whose  memorials  are  so  strangely 
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blended  with  falsehood,  as  his.  The  pious  frauds  with  which 
men  of  the  school  of  Paulus  and  Strauss  accuse  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  may  justly  be  charged  upon  the  devoted  Aral^  who 
wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  palliate  the  vices  and  to  magnify  the 
virtues  of  their  leader ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  covering 
the  lustfulness,  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  that  remark- 
able man.  That  he  had  many  of  those  grand  Qualities  which 
are  possessed  by  all  men  who  lastingly  affect  manicind,  is  unde- 
niable ;  also,  that  he  was  magnificent  in  conception,  rich  in  the 
purest  oriental  poetry,  bold  in  contrivance,  and  obstinate  in 
resolution  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  by  every  unprejudiced  his- 
torian, and  who  is  unbiassed  by  education  or  association  with  the 
East,  that  his  vices  were  many,  and  that  only  the  unenlightened  or 
the  evil  would  mention  Mohammed  in  comparison  with  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  *  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,'  He  '  went  about 
doing  good.'  We  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  of 
the  prophet's  early  life  to  Abulfeda,  the  Saracen  emir,  whose 
work  was  translated  by  Gagnier.  Sale's  introduction  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Kor&n  contains  much,  in  reference  to  Mohammed, 
which  is  of  great  biographical  value.  The  lives  of  the  prophet, 
which  have  been  published  in  this  country  and  in  France,  are 
founded  more  or  less  upon  the  emir's  narrative.  Gibbon's  graphic 
sketch  of  him  is  too  well  known  to  require  introduction  to  our 
readers ;  and  even  Mills,  in  his  account  of  Mohammedanism, 
has  not  perhaps  given  anything  of  value,  relating  to  the  author  of 
that  imposture,  which  was  not  derived  from  the  biography  written 
by  the  Saracen  chief.  The  careful  student  of  the  lite  and  doctrine 
of  Mohammed  Nvill  find  much  valua1)le  information  in  Forster's 
' Mahometanism  Unveiled,'  and  in  Pocockes  'Specimen  His- 
tonsd  Arabum.'  The  works  of  Niebuhr  and  Volney,  indirectly 
relating  to  this  subject,  the  *  Description  de  TArabie/  and  the 
*  Voyage  en  Syrie,'  &c.,  are  all  well-known  to  orientalists.  The 
volumes  now  before  us  do  not  shed  fresh  light  upon  the  earlier 
life  of  the  prophet  Necessarily  partaking  of  the  character  of  a 
compilation,  they  repeat  what  prior  historians  had  narrated ; 
and  they  differ  from  these  only  in  the  style  in  which  the  well- 
known  facts  are  presented  to  the  reader.  They  have  the  charm, 
however,  of  freshness,  which  may  recommend  them  to  those 
persons  whom  the  political  occurrences  of  the  day  induce  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Islamism  and  its  ori- 
ginator. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  domestic  or  political  life 
of  Mohammed,  which  has  already  employed  many  able  pens ; 
but  we  may  glance  at  the  religious  system  which  he  taught 
in  the  Kor&n,  and  whioh  he  and  his  immediate  successors  pro- 
pagated by  the  sword — that  Islam  creed  which,  in  a  few  years 
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after  the  decease  of  its  author,  was  believed  in  by  millions  of 
men,  from  the  sand-wastes  of  Arabia  to  the  rich  vales  of  Anatolia 
and  Andalusia,  and  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  of  the 
Arabic  language.  That  fragmentary  work,  which  its  impassioned 
uid  enthusiastic  author  assei-ted  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  the  light  and  before  the  feet  of  God,  has  been  more  extensively 
ready  and  more  highly  valued,  than  he  could  have  expected  or 
imagined  in  the  fondest  dreams  of  his  ambition.  No  book, 
excepting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  so  greatly  influenced  man- 
kind, as  the  Koran;  and  by  fanatical  muftis  and  muezzins  amid  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  their  mosques,  by  the  tented  herdsmen  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  by  turbaned  multitudes  in  its  cities,  and  by  savage 
Africans  dwelling  by  the  gigantic  streams  which  European 
courage  and  perseverance  have  failed  thoroughly  to  explore,  it 
still  remains,  to  each  and  to  all,  the  prophet's  word  of  God,  their 
book  of  consolation  and  devotion  amid  the  storms  and  changes  of 
the  world,  and  their  guide  through  sickness  and  sufferings  to  that 
garden  of  the  soul,  where  the  faithful  everlastingly  dwell  in  peace 
and  joy. 

The  Kor&n  is  the  volume  which  contains  Mohammed's  pre- 
taaded  divine  communications — a  book  of  incoherent,  and  to  the 
European  reader  of  oftentimes  unintelligible  rhapsodies,  originally 
written  either  by  himself,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  heavenly  utterances,  and  written,  as  it  is  said,  on  hides,  palm* 
leaves,  and  bones.  The  common  tradition  is,  that  these  skins, 
leaves,  and  bones  were  pi  need  by  the  prophet  i  i  a  large  chest, 
which  he  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  oue  of  his  wives. 
Fiction  is  blended  to  so  great  an  extent  with  fact,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Koran  is  the  work 
of  Mohammed  alone  ;  whether  many  persons  were  engaged  in  its 
production ;  or  whether  Abubeker  and  the  caliph,  Othman,  did 
not  considerably  supplement  the  work  which  he  left.  It 
might  not  be  altogether  uninterestmg  to  analyse  the  Koran,  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  various  sources  from  which  its  materials 
were  more  or  less  derived.  It  is  evident  that  Mohammed  was 
far  from  being  superficially  acquaintel  with  Christianity. 
From  an  early  period,  various  sects,  placed  by  general  consent 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Christendom,  found  refuge  in 
Arabia ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  tenets.  The  Pentateuch,  with  many  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  ;  the  spurious  gospels,  as  well  as  the  acknowledged  books 
of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Jewish  legends,  and  many  of  the 
wild  Gnostic  opinions ;  local  religious  ftibles ;  the  world-old 
notions  obtaining  in  the  East ;  the  Dualistic  doctrines,  so  long 
held  by  many  oriental  races ;  Arabian  fictions  and  Christian 
heresies — in  fine,  paganism  and  superstition  appear  to  compose 
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the  book  which  is  received  as  the  word  of  life  by  the  millicms  of 
the  Moslem  world.  A  congeries  of  opinioiis,  seemingly  so  con- 
taradictory,  would  necessarily  enhance  the  valae  of  the  work  to 
those  who  were  naturally  superstitious ;  nraltatudes,  upon  whom 
the  deformed  and  degmdea  Christianity  of  the  time  had  no 
influence,  would  gladly  receive  it  for  want  of  a  better  guide ;  and 
orientals,  of  cultivated  minds,  would  value  it  for  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  some  of  its  conceptions,  the  cadence  of  its  sentences, 
and  the  general  fascination  of  its  style,  of  which  Sale's  translation 
gives  us  necessarily  but  an  imperfect  idea.  But  when  it  is  con* 
sidered  that  its  author  had  already  at  hand  the  grand  writings  of 
Hebrew  bards  and  prophets,  the  nobl^t  productions  of  the 
human  mind;  that  his  own  impassioned  nature  gave  him 
elocnience  of  expression ;  that  he  wrote  under  the  glowing  sky  of 
Arsubia,  where  tne  climate  fosters  poetry,  and  that  he  wrote  In  a 
language  abounding  in  metaphor ; — ^it  is  ea£fy  to  conceive  that 
the  Kor&n  is  not  inferior  to  its  eastern  reputation,  which  has 
existed  unimpaired  for  a  thousand  years.  If,  however,  the  moral 
aim  of  the  work  is  regarded,  as  a  guide  for  human  conduct,  a  law 
to  restrain  the  evil-doer,  and  furnishing  motives  to  encourage  the 
virtuous,  the  book  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  inconsistency,  incul- 
cating hatred  and  love,  war  and  peace,  revenge  and  forgive- 
ness, selfishness  and  charity,  folly  and  philosophy,  unworthy  to 
be  put  for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and,  like  the  ancient  image,  containing  both  clay  and  gold. 
Islamism,  or  the  hope  of  salvation,  by  the  dedication  of  all 
man's  powers  to  the  service  of  Qod,  is  the  creed  taught  in  the 
Kor&n.  It  teaches  the  unity  of  God,  the  moral  governor  whose 
predetermined  will  is  the  law  of  human  life  universally;  that 
revelations  had  been  made  to  mankind  by  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Abraham,  and  the  last  in 
the  series  Jesus  Christ ;  that  Jesus  was  not  put  to  death,  as  the 
Gospels  narrate,  but  that ' a  phantom'  took  his  place  on  the  cross; 
that  Mohammed,  as  the  great  teacher  from  God,  concludes  for 
ever  the  heavenly  revelation ;  that  the  soul  is  immcHrtal,  and  its 
eternal  state  will  be  determined  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  that 
there  is  a  hell,  halls  of  Eblis,  and  a  place  of  doom  for  the 
wicked,  that  is,  for  all  who  do  not  receive  Mohammed  for  the 
prophet  of  God ;  and  that  for  all  the  feithinl  there  is  an  ever- 
endurin|y,  un&ding  Paradise,  where  virgins  of  a  ravishing  love- 
liness will  soothe  the  holy  after  the  sorrows  of  earth,  feed  them 
with  the  choicest  fruits  of  that  clondlen  clime,  refresh  them  with 
the  water  which  flows  in  everiastine*  crystal  streams,  and  lull 
them  into  that  state  of  repose  which  kaves  nothing  more  to  be 
desired,  a  bliss  which  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  home  of  Allah, 
and  which  the  fiuthful  alone  can  eigoy.    The  Koiia  is  ex]4icit  in 
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pointing  oat  to  the  believers  the  duties  of  their  worldly  life.  He 
who  ^01111  escape  the  halls  o£  doom,  must  offer  prayer  five 
times  daily;  ^nploy  frequent  ablutio&s;  fast  for  one  entire 
Bionth  in  the  year;  bestow  much  in  charity,  and  that  upon 
enemies  as  well  as  upon  friends;  abstain  from  drinks  which 
would  milame  the  body,  and  from  swine's  flesh  which  would 
render  it  liable  to  disease;  live  virtuously  and  kindly;  and  if 
the  bluest  joys  of  Paradise  are  desired,  once  during  his  life  the 
believer  must  journey  to  the  holy  Mecca,  where  first  the  heavenly 
communication  was  made  to  Mohammed  and  to  man.  Such  is 
the  Iflhm  creed,  a  strange  mixture  of  many  religions,  severe  in 
its  precepts,  sensual  in  its  motives  and  rewards,  and  to  which  the 
prophet  himself  did  not  strictly  conform,  for  his  wives  were 
many,  and  his  intrigues  almost  innumerabla  What  a  contrast 
to  the  blessed  Redeemer,  who  was  the  exponent  of  his  own 
doctrines,  and  whose  Unless  life  is  the  example  and  standard 
for  ouibI 

At  first,  in  fHromulgating  his  creed,  Mohammed  was  resisted  by 
hiskiasmen  and  fellow-citizens  with  Arabian  ferocity;  but  his 
genius^  fortified  by  his  indomitable  courage,  overcame  at  last  all 
obetades,  and,  firom  assuming  to  be  a  divinely  commissioned 
pcophelv  he  became  a  savage  warrior,  advancing  his  opinions  by 
the  sword,  and  compelling  the  conquered  nations  to  choose 
between  the  Kor«Ln  and  deatb.  After  his  decease,  his  suooessors, 
the  caiqihs,  propagated  the  Islam  &ith  with  strange  rapidity. 
Syria  was  invaded,  and,  under  Omar,  Damascus  was  besieged, 
Jerusalem  stormed,  and,  subsequently,  Palestine,  Peraia,  and 
Eg3rpt  were  subdued  hy  the  Saracen  hordes.  Thus  tJie  Moslem 
power  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length  the  mightiest 
princes  of  Christendom,  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  fact 
oftentimes  confirmed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  there 
are  no  opponents  so  terrible  as  those  whom  fanaticism  excites, 
were  compelled  to  treat,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  ferocious  warriors  whom  the  Koran 
inspired  to  \actory.  The  creed  of  Mohammed  has  not  been 
widiout  advantage  to  the  various  races  who  have  embraced  it 
The  Koran  certainly  rescued  them  from  many  of  the  revolting 
practices  of  paganism,  and  from  that  dark  barbarity  in  which 
men  must  ever  dwell  who  have  no  written  belief ;  but  it  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  educate  man  to  that  higher  state  of  civilization 
which  the  western  nations  have  attained,  who  have  been  blessed 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the  doctrines  of 
Him  who  came  to  give  life  and  light  to  the  world.  In  this 
respect  the  Koriln  appears  in  most  disadvantageous  contrast  to 
the  Bibla  Those  nations,  who  have  received  the  ennobling 
influences  of  Christianity,  have  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization. 
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in  freedom,  and  in  individual  and  social  refinement  Among  the 
nations  of  the  West,  the  arts  have  flourished  as  they  have  never 
flourished  before ;  commerce  has  been  fuUy  developed,  and  its 
advantages  realized ;  and  ever3rthing  which  can  have  ahumanizing 
influence  upon  mankind,  has  had  iti^e  course.  But  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  in  consequence  of  Emropean  agency,  there 
has  been  no  national  progress  in  Turkey.  The  Kor&n  appears  to 
have  benumbed  every  department  of  the  state,  producmg  that 
indolence  and  sensuality  in  the  individual  life  which  renders 
genius  impossible,  and  labour  almost  unproductive ;  so  that  the 
useful  arts  have  been  unemployed ;  and  not  only  the  mechanicians, 
but  the  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers  of  Turkey — if,  indeed, 
these  can  be  said  to  exist — are  utterly  unknown  to  other  nations. 
Thus,  while  other  states  have  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
in  the  development  of  manufactural  ingenuity-— excepting  the 
few  reforms  in  the  administration  effected  by  the  father  of  the 
present  Sultan — ^Turkey  is  still  internally  and  socially  what  she 
was  as  in  the  days  when  Ali  Moezzia  was  vanquished  at  Lepanto, 
and  Sobieski  triumphed  over  the  Turkish  chivalir  before  uncon- 
querable Vienna.  The  names  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Watt  have  a  grand  pre-eminence  in  the  records  of  human 
progress;  but  in  Turkey  we  search  in  vain  for  a  true  poet, 
philosopher,  or  mechanist;  and  although  the  earlier  Moslems 
paid  considerable  attention  to  mathematics,  their  posterity  seem 
utterly  to  have  forgotten  that  inestimably  precious  science. 

The  stirring  political  events  of  the  present  year  might  tempt 
the  philosophioEd  student  of  history  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
bable future  of  Islamism  ;  but  prediction,  except  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  of  a  few  persons  of  his  class,  is  that  from 
which  wise  men  cautiously  abstain.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  Kor&n,  as  an  instrument  not  only  of  civilization,  but  of 
developing  the  higher  qualities  of  a  people,  has  signally  failed. 
It  has  operated  rather  as  a  narcotic  thiem  as  a  stimulant  upon  the 
Turk,  cramping  his  energies,  and  enfeebling  his  power.  The 
religious  element  which  it  has  infused  into  Turkish  society  is 
simply  a  wretched  heartless  formalism,  preventing  the  active 
duties  of  virtue  and  beneficence ;  for  the  Moslems,  indolent  and 
indifferent,  have  been  alike  regardless  of  their  friends  and 
relentless  to  their  enemies ;  and  they  can  emerge  from  barbarity 
towards  the  confines  of  civilization,  only  as  thev  are  in  close  and 
constant  association  with  the  refined  nations  of  the  West  The 
present  intimate  alliance  of  Constantinople  with  Paris  and 
London  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  deadening  influence  which 
Islamism  still  has  over  the  liirkish  people;  for  that  alliance 
must  lead  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  European  insti- 
tutiona     Religious  toleration — which,  in  the  present  day,  is  a 
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word  of  large  meaning,  however  it  may  be  resisted  by  the 
&natical  Moslems  of  the  old  school,  will  sap  the  foundations  of 
Islam  supremacy  in  Turkey,  and  must  necessarily  lead  to  great 
and  happy  chan^  in  the  political  and  social  condition  of  its 
people.  But  neither  alliance  with  the  Western  powers,  nor  the 
fostering  care  of  either  of  them,  will  prevent  the  irretrievable 
ruin  of  the  Ottoman  empire  so  long  as  the  Kordu  and  its 
exponents,  the  muftis,  exert  their  evil  authority  over  the  Sultan 
and  his  8ubject&  That  state  is  weak,  not  merely  because  the 
Russian  anns  have  repeatedly  overthrown  its  forces,  deprived 
it  of  its  provinces,  and  humiliated  it  to  the  dust  The  trUe 
cause  of  the  decadence  is,  that  Islamism  has  destroyed  the 
national  vitality ;  and  although  the  aUied  forces  may  save 
Turkey  from  the  Northern  spoUers,  and  even  increase  its  terri* 
tory  by  the  restoration  of  its  formerly  conquered  provinces,  the 
ruinous  canker-worm  will  still  live  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  so 
long  as  Mohammed  is  adored,  and  his  book  retained  as  the  guide  of 
lifa  English  benevolence  is  beingvariouslyexerted  on  the  behalf  of 
the  defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Let  the  Chris- 
tians in  this  country  also  bestir  themselves  to  send  to  the  ignorant 
and  deluded  Moslem  that  divine  word  which  has  produced  such 
happy  results  among  ourselves,  and  which,  operating  like  some 
nnseen  and  noiseless  chemistry  on  the  mass  of  TurHsh  society, 
wiU  ultimately  effect  its  regeneration.  That  is  the  only  power 
which  can  really  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  realm  of  the 
Padisha,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  employment  is  golden. 

Mr.  Neale's  volumes  deserve  our  recommendation.  They  are 
a  seasonable  contribution  to  our  literature,  and  convey,  in  a  fluent 
manner,  much  useful  information  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Islam  faith  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  former 
and  more  voluminous  works  on  the  subject.  Here  and  there  in 
the  volumes  we  have  found  too  much  florid  description  ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  we  are  happy  to  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers. 


Art.  III. — BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  together  with  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honorable  John  Wilson  Croker. 
London :  J.  Murray. 

While  most  people  in  the  present  day  admit  Dr.  Johnson's  power 
as  a  whole,  and  grant  him  to  be  an  honest,  fearless,  and  wai*m- 
hearted  man,  much  prejudice  exists  against  his  peculiar  notions 
and  feelings  in  reference  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  against  his 
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critical  character  and  achievementa  We  propose  trying  to  set 
the  public  mind  right,  ao  far  as  our  power  extends,  upon  both 
these  topioa 

And  first,  as  to  his  Christianity,  it  is  called  '  ^oomy/  '  bigoted,' 
'morose,'  'superstitious,'  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  singular  that 
no  one  says  Uiat  he  himsdf  was  morose.  He  was^  on  the  con- 
trary, a  'fine  old  fellow,'  very  irritaUe,  very  pompous,  and  at 
times  very  savage ;  but  full  of  kindness,  of  jocularity,  of  sociality, 
a  warm  friend,  and  a  pleasant  companion,  whose  great  delight 
was  in  dubs ;  in  shorty  as  he  said  himself,  a  '  very  dubable  man.' 
He  had,  indeed,  his  gloomy  hours ;  but  that  these  sprang  prin- 
cipally  from  his  religion  we  do  not  believa  They  nming  from 
his  temperament,  and  from  the  deep  views  his  intellect  took  of 
the  miseries  of  human  life.  He  saw  and  felt  more  thoroughly 
than  most^  even  of  wise  men,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  earthly 
enjoyments — the  emptiness  of  earthly  honours — the  shortness  of 
earthly  life — the  insincerity  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart 
— and  the  reality,  the  uniform  pressure,  and  the  terrible  mys- 
teriousness  of  the  woes  of  the  world.  He  '  sate  in  the  centre,' 
and  how  could  he  'enjoy  bright  day'?  He  spake  as  he  saw. 
His  temperament  did,  indeed,  somewhat  discolour  his  perceptions ; 
but  it  did  not  alter  or  impair  them.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
made  to  his  view 

'  The  ran  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom." 

Nor  is  this  estimate  altogether  untrue,  although ^it  be  partial 
Of  course,  when  a  being  so  shadowy  as  temperament  holds  the 
scales,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  bright 
and  the  dark  view  of  thinjra.  But  we  8u^)ect  that  Johnson  and 
John  Foster  arrived,  bydifferent  roads,  to  a  tolerably  correct  con- 
ception of  the  truth.  Happiness  exists  here  only  in  dim  embryo 
and  half-developed  bud.  Our  pleasures  are  often  felt^  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  enjoj^ment,  to  be  delusions;  our  sorrows,  seldom* 
Life  in  all  cases  begins  with  the  wail  of  a  mother's  and  a  child's 
anguish,  and  ends  in  the  apparent  defeat  of  death.  &Iany  hours 
want  their  pleasures ;  scarce  one  is  free  from  its  anxieties.  Afost 
of  our  misery  springs,  it  may  be  said,  from  ignorance.  Be  it  sa 
But  since  our  ignorance  is  so  greats  how  great  must  be  our  misery. 
And  even  when  our  knowledge  is  increased,  how  true  the  words 
of  the  wise  man, — 'He  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
sorrow.' 

Johnson  set  himself  most  determinedly  against  all  cant ;  and 
one  cant  he  found  especially  prevalent,  and  with  it  he  fiercely 
wanred, — ^the  cant  of  hi^piness^  or  to  express  it  more  accurately 
in  one  of  his  own  Brobdignagian  words^  the  cant  of '  felidtatiou.' 
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Umbj  people  he  found  perpetually  shoattsg  '  Optime  1' — if  we 
■ra  not  bappy,  we  ^ould  be ;  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  after  all 
deawfaM^  and  deductions  are  made,  is  not  this  a  very  comfort- 
able littls  wedd  oa  the  whole,  if  not  exactly  as  Iieibnits  asserta, 
'the  beet  of  all  poeBible  worids!'  Johnson  say^  emphatically, 
'No;  &a  world  is  not  happy.  We  are  not  bappy.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  a  raeasm-e,  our  uw  i.  U.au.- ;  Imt  ^till,  tli.-re  is  tlie  fact,  account 
for  it  as  you  may.  Man  is  tar  Ironi  hap]>y  ;  and  were  he  crowned 
with  a  crown  of  stare,  and  given  the  milky  way  for  a  sceptre,  he 
would  coDtinue  far  from  bappy  alill.  There  is  only  one  thmg  Uiat 
ever  can  make  him  even  approximatively  happy  here,  and  that 
is, — the  Christian  hope  of  a  better  life,  and  the  operation  of 
that  hope  upon  his  cliaraoter  and  principles.'  This,  we  think, 
wae  the  earn  and  subfitance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  theological  creed. 
He  was  driven  (o  Chriatianity  by  bis  profound  feeling  of 
human  woes,  and  of  the  wants  of  his  own  nature  and  heart. 
He  had  tried  everything  else; — -study,  and  found  it  a  weari- 
ness, when  not  &  burden  and  a  woe ;  fame,  and  found  it  the 
dream  of  a  bubble ;  wine,  and  found  it  a  raging  and  mocking 
madnees ;  woman,  too,  and  found  her  help,  indeed,  invaluaUe, 
biit  her  love,  as  men  are  wont  to  idealize  it,  a  delusirai ;  society, 
uid  fomid  it  a  restless  arena,  Btted  to  excite,  but  unable  to 
satisfy ;  and  he  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  but  the  promise  of,  and 
the  preparation  for,  another ;  aii<l  that  all  the  lights  of  science, 
literature,  and  pbilosnphy  were  darkness  compared  to  the  red 
hues  shfii  over  thi.-  Judcan  hills  by  tbo  parting  steps  of  Christ, 
as  the  prophecy  and  promise  of  his  coming  again.  He  did  not, 
indeed  (and  here  lay  hia  wisdom,  and  this  showed  his  want  of 
fanaticism),  abandon  the  use  of  the  pleasures  which  Providence 
allotted  him,  and  become  an  austere  anchorite.  He  continued, 
and  with  all  his  might,  too,  to  try  and  wring  out  of  all  lawful 
pleasures  what  good  there  was  in  them.  But  this  he  did  with 
no  expectation  of  complete  or  ultimate  satisfaction,  for  that  he 
knew  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give,  but  solely  that  they 
might  strengthen  or  amuse  him  in  his  prf^ress  toward  that  grand 
and  only  fountain  of  peace  and  soul-security  which  rises  in 
another  world. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  Foster, 
&iled  to  see  life  in  its  beauty,  its  nice  arrangements,  its  poetry, 
and  ita  hopeful  tendencies.  Had  this  been  said  to  the  former, 
Ije  would  have  gruffly  rei»lied,  '  All  canting  absurdity.  There  is 
beauty,  indeed,  in  nature,  although  my  dim  eyes  cannot  see  it 
very  clearly,  and  although  I  hate  to  hear  poetasters  whining 
about  purling  streams  and  pastoral  crooks;  but  I  can  admire 
better  than  they  the  solemn  magnificence  of  forests,  the  outspread 
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expanse  and  booming  thunders  of  ocean,  and  the  dread  glories 
of  the  midnight  sky.  But  I  know  that  this  is  a  life  com- 
pounded of  mistakes  and  miseries,  of  delusive  pleasures  and  real 
wretchedness,  of  vice,  terror,  and  uncertain^,  a  life  which  the 
most  of  men  spend  in  estrangement  from  (iod,  and  in  enmity 
with  one  another,  and  which  the  best  have  ever  felt  to  be  a 
weariness  and  a  heavy  load,  and  cried  out,  "  We  loathe  it ;  we 
would  not  live  always."  The  only  real  good  on  earth  is  virtue, 
and  that  is  not  the  result  of  life,  but  a  communication  from  on 
high,  and  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  a  better  existence.' 

Foster  felt  far  more  forcibly  than  Johnson  the  glories  of 
nature  and  the  beauties  of  art.  Inferior  in  learning,  in  critical 
acumen,  and  in  dictatorial  power  over  thought  and  language, 
he  had  a  subtler,  a  more  poetical,  a  more  enthusiastic  genius ; 
this  taught  him  to  admire  nature  in  all  its  forms  with  a  deeper, 
although  a  pensive,  admiration.  He  believed,  with  trembling,  in 
the  universe,  on  which  he  saw  a  shade  resting  like  that  of  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Deluge.  The  ocean's  voice 
seemed  in  his  ear  a  wild  wail,  as  if  some  maniac-god  were  im- 
prisoned in  its  dreary  caves,  and  were  proclaiming  his  eternal 
wrongs  to  earth  and  the  stars.  The  sun  seemed  looking  on  earth 
from  his  lofty  car  with  an  air  of  supreme  scorn  and  haughty 
reserve,  and  crying  out,  *  What  care  I  for  that  petty  planet,  and 
the  reptile  race  my  beams  have  generated  in  its  mud — with  their 
animalcular  loves,  hatreds,  wars,  fortunes,  and  faiths  ?'  The  moon 
seemed  (as  he  describes  her  in  a  passage  of  his  journal)  to  be 
contemplating  our  world  with  a  melancholy  interest,  but  the 
interest  of  one  who  had  long  given  up  the  hope  of  doing  any 
good  to  man,  or  of  ever  seeing  him  becoming  better.  And  the 
stars  appeared  like  the  fiery  spires  and  watch-towers  of  the  walls 
of  hell,  surrounding  the  miseries  of  the  earth  with  an  aspect  of 
fixed  and  far-oft*  indifference.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  discoloration  in  which  he  saw  all  these  objects,  he  con- 
tinued to  admire  them  to  enthusiasm.  He  sometimes  reminds  us 
of  that  band  of  fallen  angels  whom  Milton  descril)es  exploring 
the  distant  regions  of  their  place  of  pain,  and  imbibing  a  certain 
deep,  though  sullen  joy,  as  they  pass 

*  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.' 

So,  Foster,  deeming  this  universe  little  better  than  a  vast  hell, 
yet  admitted  it  to  bo  a  most  splendid  one — all  deluged  and 
shining  with  a  dreadful  glory,  which  at  once  fascinated  and 
terrified  his  soul 

As  his  religious  views  were  of  a  sterner  cast  than  Johnson  s,  so 
his  views  of  man  and  of  life  were  even  darker  than  his.  He 
also  fell  at  times  into  deep  abysses  of  doubt,  from  which,  in 
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generiU,  Johnson  kept  free ;  and,  unlike  JohnBon,  he  did  not 
seek  to  snatch  his  share  of  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  held  them  in  a  scorn  too  deep  even  to  taste  their  flavour 
as  they  hurrietl  by.  Both,  however,  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  on  one  momentous  question — we  mean  the 
restoration  of  the  lost.  Foster  has  expressly  defended  this ;  and 
Johnson,  in  one  of  his  couvemations  with  Boswell,  intimates  a 
leaning  towards  it.  We  stay  oot  to  expose  what  we  deem  the 
fallacy  of  tliis  hope.  It  seems  far  too  good  news  to  be  true,  as 
well  as  renilered  excessively  improbable  by  the  aspects  and 
phenomena  of  the  present  world.  But  when  contemplating  the 
inas»ve  gloom  whicli  lay  upon  two  such  minds  as  Foster's  and 
Johnson's,  we  are  glad  to  find  them  getting  partial  relief  even 
from  a  false  dawning,  although  it  only  reminds  us  of  the  poet's 
words ; — 

'  As  northern  lights  the  sky  adorn, 

And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn, 

Which  never  comes  to-day.' 
This  is  not  the  place  for  going  at  great  length  into  the  question 
as  to  the  connexion  of  religion  with  melancholy ;  yet  we  must  be 
permitted  a  few  remarks,  as  they  are  appropriate  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
case.  And  we  think  tiie  whole  truth  may  he  summed  up  suc- 
cinctly in  a  veiy  few  sentences.  First.  Religion  is  not  necessarily 
connected  witli  a  more  than  oi'dinary  degree  of  gloom.  There 
have  been,  and  are  Christians  liabitually  cheerful ;  that  is,  many 
persons  inclined  originally  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
have  become  Christians,  and  their  piety  has  not  lessened  but 
increased  their  pleasures ;  for,  although  it  may  have  given  them 
new  sorrows,  it  has  also  multiplied  and  intensified  their  joys. 
But  secondly,  there  are  many  whose  temperament,  naturally  bilious 
oi  nervous,  when  pervaded  by  Christian  ideas,  seems  to  become  a 
shade  darker ;  the  thoughts  of  God's  holinesf!,  of  the  strictnes-s 
of  his  law,  of  their  own  unworthiness,  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  doom  of  sinners  in  a  future  state,  press  on 
them  with  awful  force,  and  render  them  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage.  Thirdly.  Not  a  few  Christians  arc  exceedingly  fluctu- 
ating in  their  emotions ;  their  life  is  a  balance,  now  sinking  to 
the  depths,  and  now  souring  to  the  sun ;  and  this  is  in  them  partly 
the  result  of  temperament  and  partly  of  their  oscillations  of 
religious  feeling.  Fourthly.  If  a  Christian,  as  too  many  Chris- 
tians do,  neglect  the  natural  conditiens  of  cheerfulness,  seclude 
himself  from  society,  pay  no  attention  to  his  health,  and  deny 
himself  those  innocent  gratifications  which  fill  agreeably  up  the 
intervals  of  duty,  it  is  not  his  Christianity  that  will  save  him  from 
inequality  of  spirits,  or  from  fits  of  deep  depression.  Fifthly.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  Christian  has  struggles,  trials,  tempta- 
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tions,  and  sources  of  spiritual  sadness,  peculiar  to  himsel£  His 
life  is  compared  to  a  birth,  to  a  warfare,  to  an  agony.  He  is 
the  special  mark  of  many  obloquies  from  men  and  many  secret 
assaults  by  invirible  enemies  ;  and  has  often  to  be  contented  with 
no  other  reward  than  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  of  In-ave  struggle,  and  in  the  hope  of  etemcd  lifa  He  is  pro- 
mised '  not  happiness,  but  ouly  blessedness.^  Finally.  He  has 
often,  like  his  lellows,  to  contend  with  afflictive  providences^ 
with  poverty,  and  with  the  infirmities  of  his  own  temper  or  body. 
Nay,  he  may  be  more  pressed  by  these  than  other  men,  and  may 
thus  seem  more  miserable  than  they,  notwithstandins^  the  secret 
solaces  welling  up  within,  and  the  glimpses  of  a  glonous  destiny 
seen  hovering  above  him.  We  have  at  present  two  private 
Christians  in  view  as  illustrating  the  principles  we  have  thus 
stated.  Both  belong  to  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  find  the 
religion  of  Jesus  dearer  to  them  than  their  necessary  food.  But 
the  one  has  been  blessed  with  a  benignant  temper,  an  undis- 
turbed serenity,  been  visited  by  few  trials,  and  enjoyed  an 
equable  flow  of  health  all  his  life.  Hence  he  has  been  as  happy 
as  this  state  of  being  will  permit ;  has  been  troubled  with  no  doubts 
or  misgivings,  and  hardly  had  his  temper  ruffled  for  a  moment. 
The  other  has  had  a  tone  of  health  less  firm,  a  nervous  system 
more  excitable,  a  temper  more  imperfect,  an  education  more 
neglected,  and  a  career  more  cheoquered ;  and  has,  therefore, 
been,  on  the  whole,  unhappy,  morbid  :  and  while  his  excellence  is 
admitted  by  all  who  know  him,  he  is  evidently  far  from  the  pos- 
session of  that  blessed  peace  and  calm  which  are  possessed  by  the 
other,  and  seems  never  likely  to  reach  them  till  recast  in  another 
mould,  and  admitted  to  a  serener  region. 

Those  entertain  very  false  notions  of  Christianity  who  dream 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  believed  it  always  operates  as  a  charm,  and 
creates  around  the  believer  a  clear  and  constant  heaven  on 
earth.  This  idea  has,  we  think,  done  much  injury  to  the  cause, 
disheartened  many  at  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and  sent  back 
from  the  first  slough  they  encountered  not  a  few  Pliables  who 
otherwise  might  have  struggled  on  to  glory.  Preachers  have 
dealt  too  much  in  rose-colom-s  while  painting  the  Christian  life. 
They  should  remember,  as  Croly  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
sermons,  '  that  our  religion  is  a  manly  religion ;'  that  it  is  to  men 
emphaticallv  that  it  c»11b.  (*  To  vou,  O  vien^  I  call,  and  my 
voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men ;')  and  that  it  never  promises  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  happiness  either  within  or  without 

Dr.  Johnson^B  religion,  after  subtracting  a  good  deal  of  super- 
stitious nonsense,  was — ^and  latterly  eq)ecially — a  true  although 
a  gloomy  faith.  His  very  terrors  proved  his  greatoeai,  and 
seemed,  as  Keats  has  it»  'porikmed  to  a  giant  nerve/    His 
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fear  of  ghosts,  for  instance,  sprung  from  his  intense  belief  in  a 
spiritual  world,  and  from  his  feeling  of  his  own  iinworthiness 
to  meet  a  purely  spiritual  nature.  Hia  fear  of  death  arose 
from  his  profound  and  solemn  conceptions  of  that  immense 
Being  he  expected  to  see  after  it  The  higher  a  mind  rises  it 
has  a,  wider  view  of  the  Great  Supreme,  and  a  proportionate 
feeling  of  awe  towards  him.  A  Lilliputian  mind  worships  a 
comparatively  Lilliputian  Deity;  a  mind  of  giant  stature  has 
its  idea  of  Deity  prodigiously  magnified,  and  its  fear  accordingly 
enhanced.  Hence  Johnson  on  his  death-bed  cried  out,  '  I  will 
take  anything  but  inebriating  substance,  for  I  wish  to  present 
my  aoul  to  God  unclouded.'  There  is  something  sublime  in 
the  sight  of  thia  autocrat  of  letters,  of  one  who,  like  John  Knox, 
never  feared  the  face  of  man,  bowed  in  terror  before  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  you  think  of  that  bein^  in  Milton  (in 
tJiis  point  we  alone  compare  them)  who  feared  no  power  in 
earth,  hell,  or  heaven,  except  Death  and  Deity.  When  you 
see  this  powerful  nature  i^tated  by  his  peculiar  fears  you  are 
reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  words, '  He  toucheth  the  moimtaius 
and  they  araoke,'  They  stand  in  their  granite  strength  unmov- 
able  by  all  the  efforts  of  al!  mankind ;  but  whenever  their 
Creator  lays  his  lightest  finger  on  them  they  recognbe  his  hand 
and  begin  to  tremble  and  to  smoke. 

Yet  Johnson,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
aod  too  much  attached  to  outward  forms,  was  not  altogether 
ignomnt  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
■file  pecuharities  of  that  Gospel  became  dearer  to  liim  as  his 
life  advanced.  On  his  deatli-hed  he  recommended  to  a  friend 
a  volume  of  sermons  because  it  dwelt  most  fully  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  propitiation.  The  Cross  shone  out  at  last  amid  the  vapours 
which  hat!  lain  on  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  pillar  of  the  divine 
government,  the  mirror  of  the  divine  character,  the  finger 
pointing  up  to  a  father's  house,  and  the  mighty  magnet  drawing 
men  home  there  from  their  vain  and  various  wanderings.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  remove  all  his  darkness,  or  that  of  this  system,  but  it 
'  allured  to  brighter  worlds,'  and  seemed  to  bear  inscribed  above 
the  head  of  its  bleeding  victim  the  words,  '  What  thou  knowest 
not  now  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'  And  as  it  rose  in  its 
clear  command  above  earth  and  death  and  hell,  his  dreams 
about  the  eflScacy  of  fastings  and  the  other  superetitions  he  had 
imbibed  in  iiis  childhood  faded  away ;  a  portion  of  his  fears 
vanished  with  them,  and  he  fell  asleep  at  last  a  forgiven  and 
accepted  child,  perfect  through  suffering,  in  the  arms  of  his 
Redeemer, 

Johnson  had  fallen  into  occasional  errors  of  life,  hinted  at  rather 
titan  disclosed  by  Boswell,  which  prevent  him  from  being  pro- 
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posed  as  a  model.  His  physical  system  it  should  be  remembered 
was  radically  diseased,  his  passions  were  excessively  strong,  and 
nothing  but  his  own-acquired  self-command,  and  the  grace  of 
Ood,  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  moral  wreck,  as  conspicuous 
and  lamentable  as  Savage,  Bums,  or  Byron.  But  he  was  never- 
theless, and  the  more  from  the  struggle  which  he  had  to  main- 
tain with  his  temperament,  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  beings, 
and  in  nothing  so  much  so  as  in  his  deference  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  If  any  man  of  that  age  might,  strong  ii^  the  pride 
of  intellectual  power,  have  refused  to  bend  and  to  become  as  a 
little  child,  it  might  have  been  this  sturdy  Titan,  and  yet  he  not 
only  knelt  himself  but  taught  thousands  to  kneel  beside  him, 
who,  but  for  the  example  of  so  great  a  man,  would  have  disdained 
the  homage. 

The  name  of  Johnson  as  a  critic  has  had  a  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating history.  Once  rated  too  high,  it  is  now,  we  think, 
pushed  far  below  its  level.  The  true  way  to  describe  his  criticism 
18  to  say  it  is  the  criticism  of  gigantic  but  cramped  common 
sense.  He  lacks  that  subtler  instinct  which  detects  minute 
beauties,  and  that  recliercM  taste  which  distinguishes  the  virtue 
of  secret  flavours  of  excellence.  Nor  has  he  any  principles  of 
criticism  entitled  to  the  praise  of  depth,  comprehensiveness,  or 
originality.  He  takes  up  a  book  with  a  feeling  compounded  of 
eagerness  and  reluctance;  devours  it  in  hasty  gulps;  becomes 
aware  of  all  its  principal  faults,  and  its  broader  beauties ;  throws 
it  down  to  lift  it  up  no  more ;  and  proceeds,  some  twenty  years  per- 
haps afterwards,  to  daguerreotjrpe  the  results  of  the  one  nasty  and 
hungry  perusal.  That  is  generally  faithful  to  his  original  feel- 
inpfs,  for  his  memory  is  a  vice  (in  both  senses  of  the  word  shall  we 
say  ?)  but  it  is  not  always,  any  more  than  these^  iust  to  the  book. 
One  reading,  and  Johnson  rarely  honoured  a  book  by  reading 
it  twice,  is  seldom  a  suflScient  warrant  for  a  criticism.  Perhaps 
the  critic  reads  the  work  in  a  state  of  bodily  irritation  or  mental 
pain.  Perhaps  while  he  is  reading  it  his  thoughts  and  heart  are 
a  thousand  miles  away ;  or  perhaps  his  stomach  is  foul ;  or  ])erhap8 
he  has  risen  from  a  sleepless  night ;  or  perhaps  he  is  waiting  for 
the  advent  of  a  friend,  or  has  just  been  reading  the  abuse  of  an 
enemy ;  or  he  cannot  in  short  tell  how — but  his  critical  *  hand  is 
out,'  and  his  critical  appetite  is  either  entirely  dulled,  or  un- 
healthily sharpened ;  and  thus,  in  various  ways,  his  judgments 
may  be  rendered  worthless. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  peculiarly  a  man  of  mood.s— often  in  low 
depressions,  often  in  towering  passions,  often  shaken  by  pain, 
and  often  drowzeil  by  indolence — his  criticisms  require,  more 
than  of  most  writers,  to  be  taken  cam  ^rano  aalis.  He  never, 
indeed,  plays  us  false  ;  he  is  always  desirous  to  be  faithful,  but 
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seems  oft«u  working  with  imperfect  materials,  and  rather  etnig- 
aling  to  form  than  calmly  expressing  &  judgment  Macaulay 
hail  been  grossly  unjust  to  Johnson's  criticisms  on  poetry,  and 
compares  him  to  Rymer,  who  is,  he  truly  says,  '  the  nonit  critic 
of  poetry  that  ever  existdd.'  But  although  Johnson  is  not  the 
best  of  poetic  critics,  he  is  very  far  from  being  comparable  to  the 
worst.  The  great  test  we  propose  to  a  critic  on  poetry  is — is  to 
be  a  poet  himself.  Now,  Johnson  was  himself  a  poet ;  we  do  not 
eay  of  the  highest  order  He  never  could  have  written  a  '  Mac- 
beth,' or  a  '  Comus,'  or  a  '  Kime  of  the  Anciento  Uarinere.'  He 
had  not  the  power  of  couMcutive  poetic  invention  and  combina- 
tion ;  but  his  '  KasBelus,'  his  '  Vultures,'  and  a  hundred  other 
apologues  and  essays  in  his  works,  prove  that  he  had  genuine 
poetic  imagination  a^  well  as  feeling,  and  that^  under  that 
purblind  vision  and  shaggy  frame,  there  lurked  the  soul  of  a 
'  Maker.'  Many  of  the  lines,  too,  in  '  Loudon,'  the  '  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  and  those  he  contnbuted  to  Qoldsmith's  '  'Tra- 
veller,' are  truly  poetical  And  when  we  turn  to  his  criticism, 
we  find  a  great  deal  of  a  very  noble  character — massive  as  marble, 
and  clear  as  crystal.  The  '  Lives  of  the  Poets'  have  been  sub- 
jected to  much  obloquy,  as  well  as  larded  with  much  undue 
praise,  but  have  not  as  yet,  we  think,  been  f^rly  appreciated. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  often  been  objected  to  them  that 
tbey  omit  three  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets— Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Shakspere.  But  this  was  not  Dr.  Johnson's  fault,  but  that 
of  the  hooKsellert*  for  *vliom  he  wrote,  who,  we  suppose,  excluded 
Chaucer  from  their  list  on  account  of  his  obsolete  spelling  and 
language — Spenser,  for  the  unwieldy  size  of  his  poem — and 
Shakspere,  because  his  poetry,  so  called,  was  then  counted 
unworthy  of  his  genius.  These  reasons,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
were  t}i4ir  reasons,  and  not  suggested,  or  perhaps  approved  of, 
by  bim.  It  has  been  objected  again,  that  his  book  haset«niized 
the  memory  of  many  men  who  were  mere  poetasters,  Johnson 
here  again,  did  in  general  the  bidding  of  his  taskmasters,  as  all 
such  ArieU  must  obey  the  behests  of  their  Prosperos  till  the  day 
of  their  dehverance  arrive.  When  Boswell  asked  if  he  would 
allow  the  names  of  blockheads  to  be  added  to  the  series,  he 
replied, '  Yes,  and  tell  the  world  that  they  are  blockheads.'  And  so, 
in  effect,  he  has  done  to  such  dull  dogs  as  Walsh,  Smith,  Duke, 
King,  and  the  rest  He  disdains  to  worry  them  at  length,  but  lifts 
them  up,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  does  a  cur  of  low  degree,  and  pops 
them,  with  quiet  contempt,  intothe  waters.  His  praise  of  Blackmore 
has  been  adduced  against  him,  by  those  who  have  been  unable 
to  perceive  the  vein  of  irony  which  pervades  that  life,  and  which 
more  effectually  damns  the  poetry  of  the  unlucky  knight  than 
the  witty  wrath  of  Gay  and  all  the  authors  associated  with  him 
H.S-^VOL.  IX.  U 
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prevailed  to  do.  He  respected  indeed  Blackmore  for  his  prolHty 
and  piety,  and  praised  with  evident  sincerity  one  of  his  poems — 
that  on  the  *  Creation' — ^but  so  did  honest  Matthew  Henry  (who 
gives  great  screeds  of  it  in  his  Commentary),  and  so  did  as  ereat 
a  man  as  even  Johnson,  John  Locke.  A  more  formidable  objec^ 
tion  has  been  made  to  his  ^  lives,'  on  account  of  his  treatment 
of  Milton.  Here  we  cannot  defend  him.  His  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  and  to  Milton  as  a  man,  amounted  to  fury  and  malig- 
nant madn^sa  On  such  sulb^ts  he  raved,  and  boiled  over 
with  rage.  But  let  us  remember  that  Milton  himself  ransacked 
the  kennel  for  epithets  to  express  his  contempt,  disgust,  and 
loathing  of  his  enemies.  He  assailed  them  m  the  tenderest 
points,  and  dragged  to  light  the  details  of  their  private  history, 
in  this  he  errea ;  but  we  cannot  wond^  that  his  error  should  be 
used  as  a  precedent  by  the  most  formidaUe  of  his  later  foes.  The 
dififerences,  too,  between  Johnson  and  Milton  were  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  one  to  do  full  justice  to  the  other. 
These  have  been  admirably  pmnted  out  by  Dr.  Channing,  who 
shows  how,  while  Milton  was  of  ethereal  race,  Johnson  was  only 
the  strongest  of  earth-bom  Titans  ;  so  that  in  the  life  you  have 
Raphael  criticized  by  Polyphemus.  But  Milton,  although  an 
angel,  was  a  ^ giant-AugeV  And  hence  Johnson,  from  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  great  and  colossal,  is  compelled  to  praise 
him.  It  is  not  his  ethereality  he  admires,  it  is  his  vastness.  Had 
he  been  simply  a  ^  stripling  cherub,'  he  would  have  underrated  and 
abused  him — ^treating  him  as  a  mere  winged  ephemeron,  dancing 
in  the  departing  hght  of  a  summer  day.  And  hence  he  has 
undervalued  his  minor  poems — his  *  Sonnets,'  his  *  Lycidas,*  and 
his  *  Comus' — not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  as 
for  their  inferiority  to  that  scale  of  magnitude  according  to  which 
he  would  like  to  see  a  Milton  working.  He  cried  out  to  Hannah 
More,  '  Milton,  madam,  can  cut  out  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but 
not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones.'  Hence  his  breath  of  praise  is 
all  husbanded  for  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  when  he  reaches  that  poem, 
it  comes  out  in  a  torrent  of  manly  eulogium.  The  praise  of  an 
enemy  is  not  only  more  valuable,  but  very  oftea  more  eloquent 
than  that  of  a  friend.  When  we  look  with  admiration  on  a  foe,  we 
look  thi\)ugh  tears,  A  certain  softness,  and  a  certain  swelling  emo- 
tion  of  hesurt,  geDenJly  accompany  the  tribute ; — produced  partly 
by  a  latent  remorse  for  previous  injustice,  partly  by  a  quick  sense  of 
our  own  generosity,  and  partly  by  a  fewsight  of  the  effect  of  our 
panegyric  upoa  the  ptirty  praised,  or  on  his  friendsi  So  with 
Johflflon  OQ  Mihon's  '  jhuradise  Lost'  Not  to  be  compared  criti- 
cally with  some  other  tributes,  morally  it  excels  them  aU.  You 
see  a  gicat  man  discerning  his  own  quality  of  mind  di8|dayed  on 
a  grander  Kale,  by  one  wkon  he  persooally  %atai^  and  crying 
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ooi  with  irresiatible  iinpnlse,  wth  gucMcn  and  eoft-eyed  enthn- 
Btasm,  '  Magnificent — the  more  that  the  man  is  my  foo.'  A  sight 
like  thiii  reaches  the  sublime  ;  for,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  compulsion,  it  is  r  compulsion  which  oowld  only  b© 
produced  by  the  inHuence  of  power  on  power,  find  reminds  you 
6f  that  eternal  law  by  which  a  Jupiter  is  Dound  to  revolre  around 
a  Sun,  through  the  force  of  mere  auperior  magnitade— although 
the  pUnet  is  a  mass  of  clouds  and  snowy  ice,  and  the  sun  a  ball 
(rf  fire. 

The  gay  and  gallant  figure  of  Murat  as  he  rushed  into  the 
opposite  ranks,  as  if  to  grasp  tlie  head  of  Death  and  lead  him 
down  a  measure  on  a  bloody  ball-room,  is  said  to  have  escited  from 
the  Cossacks  cries  of  admiration.  When  O'Connell  rose  into 
liis  altitndcB  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Peel  ami  Sisracli,  we 
are  told,  Bometimes  dropped  their  penciia  and  gazed  in  fascinated 
admiration  at  the  orator,  with  bis  wondrous  wwds,  and  still  more 
wondrous  attitudes  and  tones.  And  so,  to  compare  great  to  com- 
paratively small  things,  when  Milton  soars  '  above  aU  Greek  and 
xComan  fame,*  and  talks  the  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods, 
Johnson  is  forced  to  throw  away  his  measuring-rule,  to  stifle  the 
sneer  on  his  lip,  and  brush  away  the  frown  from  his  brow ;  and 
lo  I  the  critic  is  sublimated  into  the  man  and  the  poet 

Another  objection  to  Johnson's  '  Lives'  is  the  way  in  which  he 
bafi  criticized  Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  Churchill,  and  some  other 
contemporary  poeta  And  here,  again,  we  admit  that  he  has 
partly  exposed  himself  to  the  censure  of  his  critics.  His 
account  of  Collins  iw,  we  confess,  miserably  meagra  Tlie  fact 
was,  that  he  seems,  by  an  unconscious  act  of  the  mind,  to  have 
transferred  his  pity  for  the  fate,  and  hia  disapprobation  of  the 
personal  habits  of  the  poor  bard,  to  his  poetry ;  which,  besides, 
with  all  its  ideal  and  exquisite  beauties,  wants  entirely  that 
strength  of  thought,  tliat  manliness  of  purpose,  and  that  solid 
magnitude  of  structure,  which  alone  were  able  to  overpower 
objections,  and  to  storm  Johnson  into  admiration.  In  reference 
to  Gray,  again,  he  waa  right  in  his  criticism  on  the  '  Bard'  and  tlie 
*  Progress  of  Poetry,"  which  seem  to  most  now  stiff  and  laborious 
exaggerations — mere  mimicries  of  real  power,  trying  to  do  by 
effort  what  can  only  be  done  by  ma^ic ;  the  poet  spurring  a  large 
and  clumsy  dray-horse,  instead  of  Pegasus.  To  the  '  Elegy 
written  hi  a  Country  Churchyard'  he  does  ample  justice.  The 
only  one  of  Gray's  poems  which  he  rates  below  its  real  value  is 
the  dehghtful  '  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.'  One 
of  his  objections  is  exceedingly  trifling  and  unfair.  He  says,  '  His 
supplication  to  Father  Thames  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop 
or  toasee  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile  ;  Father  Thames  has  no 
better  means  of  knowing  than  hnnsetf.'  This  is  sad  work  ;  the 
h2 
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more  so  as,  in  '  Rasselas,'  Johnson  himself  had  apostrophized  the 
Nile  as  the  '  Great  Father  of  Waters/  and  asked  him  if  he  swept 
through  any  country  in  which  he  did  not  hear  the  language  of 
distress?  Critics,  like  liars,  should  have  eood  memories.  His 
accoimt  of  Akensido  is  perhaps  a  little  under-coloured,  but  can- 
not be  called  unjust.  He  commends  him  for  '  great  felicity  of 
genius,  and  imcommon  amplitude  of  acquisition,'  and  blames  him 
for  luxuriance  and  superfluity  of  word&  Akenside  was  far  too 
diffuse  to  be  a  strong  poet,  although  he  has  some  very  nervous 
lines — such  as 

'  Or  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day,' 

and  hence  Johnson,  not  finding  either  that  sturdy  strength,  or 
that  concise  elegance  in  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination'  which  he 
desiderated  in  poetry,  is  disappointed.  To  Akenside^s  '  Epistle 
to  Curio'  he  gives  liberal  praise.  In  reference  to  Churchill,  what 
we  have  said  about  Collins  was  far  more  true.  Johnson,  strongly 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  is  led  to  be  severe  on  his 
verses.  But  for  this,  he  must  have  admired  the  rough  readiness, 
the  daring  self-assertion,  the  Drydenic  rapidity  and  case  of 
execution,  and  sinewy  English  of  this  remarkable  but  unhappy 
poet. 

Johnson's  criticisms  on  Shakspere  have  been  also  laid  to  his 
charge.  That  he  thoroughly  understood  the  *  myriad-minded,' 
that  his  mind  was  oceanic  enough  to  fill  every  creek  and  cranny 
of  that  mighty  channel,  we  doubt ;  but  what  other  mind  was,  is, 
or  ever  shall  be  ?  The  purely  fanciful  and  imaginative  parts  of 
Shakspere — ^his  subtler  touches — his  frequent  delicacy  and  grace — 
his  healthy,  genial  tone — and  his  all-embracing  catholicity — were 
not  at  all  to  Johnson's  taste  ;  he  durst  not  abuse,  but  he  did  not 
understand  or  sympathize  with  them.  It  was,  as  in  refer- 
ence to  Milton  —  the  might  of  Shakspere  he  admired  — 
that  power  he  possessed  over  the  passions  —  the  grasp  he 
takes  of  the  broader  elements  of  human  nature — his  resem- 
blance to  a  Genie  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  in  his  swiftness  and 
supernatural  strength,  that  called  up  blood  into  Johnson  s  faded 
cheek  and  fire  into  his  dim  eye.  And  the  lines  in  his  well-known 
'  Prologue'  express  Shakspere's  viagical  might  better  than  any 
other  writer  has  done  : 

*  Each  change  of  many  coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagineil  new. 
Existence  saw  him  spiun  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toile<l  after  him  in  vain.* 

When  he  came  down  from  this  general  estimate  of  the  demo- 
niac force  that  was  in  Shakspere,  and  of  its  stupendous  results. 
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to  the  examination  of  particular  plays,  and  the  dissectioii  of  par- 
ticular charact^ri),  he  was  less  successfuL  It  was  with  his  mental 
as  with  hiiS  boijily  eyesight  He  aaw  great  broad  outlines,  but 
not  minute  details.  When,  in  Scotland,  a  mountain  rose  before 
him,  he  was  aware  of  a  vast  rugged  mass  towering  into  the  blue 
sky  with  sharp  distinct  pinnacles,  but  not  of  the  beautiful  ferns 
climbing  and  softening  its  sides ;  of  the  vivid  grasses  betraying; 
the  source  of  secret  spnngs,  or  of  the  young  pines  bending  at  the 
base  their  blue-green  cones  in  homage  to  the  spirit  of  we  hilL 
And  thus  Shakspere  loomed  before  Johnsons  eye  a  form  of 
indeliuite  shape  but  enormous  outline  and  bulk,  although  he  was 
too  far  off  to  notice  the  delicate  and  lovely  lineaments  which 
soften  his  strength  into  beauty,  and  prove  him  no  monster  of 
Briarean  race,  but  simply  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  the  sons  of  men. 

We  feel  a  little  nervous  when  approaching  the  subject  of 
Johnson  and  Ossian's  poems.  Yet  let  us  say  wnat  we  thuak  and 
dare  the  consequencea  Macpherson  then,  we  fear,  was  Ossian, 
or  at  least  has  certainly  shown  mmself  to  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow 
tlian  the  old  Blind  Bard  in  whom  the  Highlands  have  claimed 
their  only  poet  His  work,  like  Pope's  '  Iliad,'  if  it  be  not  the 
original,  is  something  better.  It  has  indeed  much  monotony  and 
much  repetition,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bombast  and  falsetto,  but 
rises  often  into  real  sublimity,  and  often  melts  into  melodious 
pathos.  Dr.  Johnson's  hatred  to  it  may  be  explained  by  his 
aversion  to  Scotland,  by  his  detestation  for  what  he  deemed  a 
fraud,  and  by  his  prejudice  gainst  all  unrhymed  poetry,  whether 
it  was  blank  verse  or  rhythmical  prose.  Dear,  nevertheless,  to 
every  Scottish  heart  will  for  ever  remain  those  beautiful  frt^menta. 
In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism,  and  the  more  insolent  one  of 
Macaulay,  they  will  continue  to  hear  in  the  monotony  of  the 
strain  the  voice  of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  the  roar  of  the 
tempest ;  in  its  abruptness  they  will  see  the  beetling  crag  and 
the  shaggy  summit  of  the  bleak  Highland  hill ;  in  its  bombast 
and  obscurity  they  will  recognise  the  hollows  of  the  deep  glens, 
and  the  mists  which  shroud  the  cataracts;  in  its  happier  and 
nobler  measures  they  will  welcome  sounds  of  poetry  worthy  of 
the  murmur  of  their  lochs  and  the  waving  of  their  old  woods,  and 
never  will  they  see  Ben  Nevis  looking  down  over  his  clouds,  or 
Loch  Lomond  Imsking  amidst  its  sunny  braes,  or  in  grim  Glencoe 
listen  to  the  Cona  singing  her  lonely  and  everlasting  dirge 
beneath  Ossian's  cave,  which  gashes  the  breast  of  the  cliff  above 
it,  without  remembering  the  glorious  shade  from  whose  evanish- 
ing hps  Macpherson  has  extracted  the  wild  music  of  his  moun- 
tain song. 

Probably  the  greatest  error,  after  all,  committed  by  Johnson 
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as  ft  critic  k  the  prodigiouA  liking  be  has  to  Di^den  and 
Fope,  and  the  preference  be  gives  them  above  Young  and 
Thomaon,  if  not  above  Milton  aad  Sbakspere  themselves. 
That  D^den  tmd  Pope  were  true  poets,  and  that  the  latter 
was  in  WMny  respects  an  exquisite  artist,  we  dare  not  deny. 
But  that  in  nature,  in  gienius---in  that  power  which  creates — 
wbich  throws  out  masses  of  molten  ore — they  attain  either  to  the 
measure  of  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons'  or  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,^ 
we  venture,  in  common  with  most  critics  now,  to  doubt  Yet 
Johnson  sums  up  the  life  of  Thomson  in  a  few  pages,  scarcely 
noticing  his  ^  Castle  of  Indolence,'  and  hands  over  that  of  Younpr 
to  the  portentous  puppy  Herbert  Croft,  to  be  executed  in  a  baa 
ndmicry  of  his  own  worst  manner ;  while  be  expends  all  his 
strength,  learning,  and  eloquence  in  praising  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  contrives  to  make  their  lives  the  most  masterly  critical  essays 
which  his  p^i  ever  produced.  We  can  understand  his  sympathy 
with  Drya^i,  for  he  possessed  that  masculine  str^igth  which 
Johnson  always  admitted,  and  had  a  careless  greatness  somewhat 
resembling  his  own.  But  his  profound  wonder  at  and  worsliip  of 
the  mechanioal  nuracles  and  artificial  harmonies  of  Pope  are  to 
us  amazing.  We  could  as  soon  have  expected  to  have  seen  him 
adoriog  a  papjpet  or  bowing  1>efore  Punch.  The  reasons  may 
be — be  found  Pope  s  stvle  in  fashion  ;  Pope  had  been  a  patron 
of  his ;  and  peihaps  also  he  wanted  to  mortify  the  Whigs  by 
exalting  him  above  Addison.  Having  no  real  ear  besides  for 
versification,  be  seems  actually  to  have  preferred  the  eternal 
dropping  and  regular  ding-dong  of  Pope  to  the  more  varied  and 
more  musifiid  measures  of  higher  poeta  He  liked  too  Pope's 
exquisite  sense  amd  wit,  and  was  right  in  this,  but  was  not 
right  in  exalting  him  on  these  accounts  to  the  highest  poetic 
pedestal 

His  attack  on  sacred  poetry  has  been  often  assailed.  The 
fallacy  of  it  lies  in  his  forgetting  that  though  poetry  cannot 
heigfUen  the  Divine,  it  can  raiee  us  up  toward  a  perception  of  it 
It  was  strange  that  Dr.  Johnson  forgot  that  the  Iiighest  poetry 
had  been  sacsed — that  of  the  Bible,  of  Dante,  and  of  JiiltoB. 
But  the  eloquence  and  power  of  writing  in  the  passage  are  trans- 
cendent Never  does  be  run  with  suc^  rapidity  as  when  he  is 
running  wrong. 

The  two  best  <  Lives,'  as  narratives,  in  the  book,  are  those  of 
Savage  and  of  Isaac  Watts.  The  first  is  a  romance  in  interest  as 
well  as  most  masterly  in  composition ;  the  second  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  tone  of  feeling  ana  its  thoroucrh  sympathy  with  moral 
aad  religious  worth.  It  is  singular  bow  he  tells  beet  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  sinner  and  of  the  greatest  saint  in  his  catalogue.     It 
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is  as  if  a  w-ritev  uow-a-daye  should  publish  biographies  of  modem 
poeLs,  and  should  shine  most  iu  those  of  Byron  and  Jamea 
Moatgomeiy.  The  explaoatiou  lies  in  this — JohoBcm  had  oncd 
lired  like  Savage,  and  he  was  always  as|aring  to  live  like 
Watts. 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
couv-ictiou  that  Johnson  has  never  fully  aiqilayed  the  riches  of 
hifl  jnind.  He  has  written  so  well  as  to  start  the  suggestion 
that  he  might  have  written  better.  All  iiis  works  are  desultory. 
They  consist  of  little  papers,  little  apologues,  short  poems,  ajid 
short  lives.  There  is  no  one  massive  whole  on  which  you  can 
lay  your  hand  aod  say,  here  is  a  full  reflection  of  the  ^ant  man ! 
It  is  the  sMoe  still  to  a  more  tantalizing  d^ree  with  Johnson's 
great  contemporary,  Burke.  Who  can  read  those  pregnant  pages 
of  his,  so  crowded  with  thought,  fancy,  genius,  and  not  regret 
that  the  most  powerful  thinker  his  age  produced  had  not 
stooped  to  become  by  practice  its  finest  writer,  and  had  not  left 
some  more  unique  and  colossal  monument  of  his  powers?  So 
far  from  Burke  being  a  barbarous  writer,  he  was  often  one  of  the 
most  el^imt ;  indeed,  he  was,  after  all,  the  most  elegant  and  correct 
in  style  of  all  our  great  original  thinkers,  and  needed  only  leisure 
for.reiisal  and  polish  to  have  equalled  Addison  in  grace  and  Hall 
in  dignity  and  transparent  purity  of  diction.  We  were  amused 
the  other  day  while  glancing  at  Irviug's  '  Life  of  Qeoi^ 
Buchanan,'  with  the  following  clause  in  a  sentence,  whidi  we 
quote,  as  conlAining  about  as  much  inmaense  as  could  well  be 
crammed  into  the  same  compass : — '  The  elegant,  yet  diffuse 
rhapsodies  of  Burke  and  Bolingbroke,  to  the  correct  and  clas- 
sical precision  of  Junius  or  Hume.'  We  never  read  Bolingbroke, 
and  pearhaps  his  writing  is  here  fairly  characterized  ;  liut  to  call 
Burke  a  rhapsodical  and  diffuse  writer  is  egregiously  absurd. 
His  writings  absolutely  swarm,  like  an  ant-hill,  with  thought. 
No  writer  ha-s  left  so  many  poignant  and  pointed  sentences. 
Eve)-y  sentence  in  his  works  is  either  distended  with  a  thought, 
or  starred  with  an  image.  Even  those  splendid  bursts  which 
this  writer  is  pleased  to  call  rhapsodies  are  all  interpenetrated 
and  solithfied  by  the  most  subtle  reflection,  and  all  help  to  cany 
on  the  main  and  mighty  stress  of  his  argument  On  the  other 
hand,  Hume  is  one  of  the  least  correct  of  writers,  and  the  least 
precise.  The  charm  of  his  writing  lies  in  its  conversational  ease 
and  abandonment,  and  in  certain  careless  but  inimitable  touches, 
which  moved,  we  remember,  the  envy  and  despair  of  Gibbon. 
As  to  Juniua,  many  think  he  was  Burke ;  and  one  great  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  is,  that  although  his  language  be  equally 
precise,  his  thought  is  so  much  less  abundant  and  profound 
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We  linger  as  we  look  back  on  that  interesting  period  in  our 
literary  history,  when  old  Johnson  and  Burke  held  high  discourse 
and  keen  rencontre  together  ;  when  there  was  still  some  rule  in 
our  republic  of  letters,  and  not  the  wretched  anarchy  which  at 
present  prevails ;  when  courtesy,  candour,  and  kindly  feeling 
dwelt  in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  two  chiefs  of  intellect,  and  fear- 
less honesty,  magnanimity,  and  rough  warm  heart  distinguished 
the  other  ;  when  criticism  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  craft,  and 
that  not  of  the  most  honourable  kind  ;  and  above  all,  when  our 
dictators  in  the  realm  of  letters  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  them- 
selves believers  in  Qod,  and  humble  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Well  may  we,  sick  of  the  present,  turn  to  the  past  and 
pray,  with  more  fervour  than  faith,  that  these  days  may  return 
again. 


Aet.  IV. — Hap9  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,     By  Grace 
Greenwood.     London:  Bentley.     1854. 

Miss  Grace  Greenwood  is  an  American  lady,  imbued  with  a 
cordial  love  of  English  life  and  manners.  Her  book  is  remark- 
able in  this  respect ; — that  it  is  one  of  a  class  newly  introduced. 
Not  many  years  aco  it  was  customary  for  English  writers  to 
satirize  America,  and  for  American  writers  to  retort  upon  England. 
Now  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain  if 
goodwill,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  goes  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  It  was  once  thought  clever  in  the  United  States  to 
talk  of  Great  Britain  as  a  decaving  empire,  in  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  would  speedily  be  followed  by  the  extinction 
of  freedom,  and  the  end  of  prosperity.  This,  however,  was 
but  an  unnecessary  and  ungenerous  repartee  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  Old  Country  on  the  New  ;  for  there  was  a  time  when  our 
travellers  visited  the  western  world  only  to  be  ironical  on  its 
people  and  institutiona  We  accept,  therefore,  as  u  sign  of 
miproved  understanding  and  of  better  feeling  the  altered  tone 
in  which  both  nations  speak  at  present  of  each  other,  and  it 
matters  little  to  us  that  we  flatter  where  we  used  to  sneer.  Time 
will  modify  our  way  of  praising,  as  it  has  modified  our  style  of 
disparagement  We  have  beoome  critics  instead  of  satirists; 
we  shall  soon  prefer  just  appreciation  to  unmeasured  eulogy. 

The  manner,  indeed,  in  which  Miss  Greenwood  writes  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  all  else  that  excites  her  emotions,  is  high  wrought 
and  hyperbolical     Her  style,  like  her  sentiment,  is  intense,  and 
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her  aasicluons  eSbrte  to  be  complirneDtaiy  sometimee  betray  her 
into  BDggeetions  quite  the  Teverse  in  their  effect  But^  as  we  have 
nid,  her  Tolume  affords  an  interesting  study,  because  it  is  a 
qwdmen — and,  like  most  specimens,  highly  coloured — of  a  new 
wder  of  books,  called  into  existence  by  a  long  peace,  by  extended 
intocoaree,  and  by  those  amenities  of  civilized  intercourse  which 
hare  more  power  than  all  the  inventions  of  diplomacy  to  unite 
the  hearts  and  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  states  and  nation& 

la  May,  1852,  Miss  Greenwood  left  New  York  in  the 
'AUastic  ocean-flteamer,  which  brought  Jenny  Lind  and  her 
husband  to  Europe.  Our  tourist  at  once  evinces  her  commu* 
nicatave  dispositioQ ;  for  upon  the  slight  acquuntance  of  three 
paged,  we  are  informed  of  her  opinion  as  to  the  Sweedish  singer's 
choice  of  a  partner  for  life.  Mr.  Qoldschmidt,  she  tells  us,  is 
small,  delicately  formed,  blond,  with  golden  hair,  sad  thoughtful 
^es,  a  spiritual  brow,  and  no  common  beauty :  add  to  this, 
uiat  he  has  dignity,  '  self-poise,'  and  intellect ;  and  Qrace  Green- 
wood has  no  doubt  that  Jenny  Lind  did  right  in  '  following  the 
impulses  of  her  woman's  heart' 

This  is  not  bad,  as  a  commencement.  We  promise  ourselves 
U'.'  IHtlo  gussij)  when  she  comes  to  London,  and  enters  the  pre- 
seuce  of  men  and  things  familiar  to  us  all.  And  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. A  mngle  glimpse  of  England  inflames  the  im^ina- 
tion  of  Miss  Greenwood,  who  breaks  into  a  gush  of  rapture  ^rout 
'the  gloriaus  old  trees,  the  beautiful  green  hedges,  and  the 
gorgeous  flowers'  of  her  race's  parent-land.  She  sheds  tears  on  a 
rose ;  but  soon  lays  down  the  sweet  fri^ment  to  discourse  on 
beings  intellectual.  At  Liverpool  she  went  to  hear  Mr.  ILir- 
tineau  preach,  and  her  account  of  him  contains  an  example  of 
her  equivocal  style  of  flattery.  He  has  a  Greek  face,  she  says, 
with  chiselled  features ;  '  but  the  glow  of  the  soul  is  all  over,' 
Does  she  mean  that  it  is  gone  for  ever,  or  that  it  brightens  the 
individual  from  head  to  foot?  His."!  Greenwood  does  not  stay  to 
discuss  such  a  point,  but  whirls  us  to  London,  praising  the  cot- 
tages, lawns,  and  flower-pots  by  the  way,  sighing  over  the 
'golden  glory'  of  the  laburnum,  singing  with  joy  at  seeing  a 
copper-beech,  and  scornfully  acknowledging  the  civil  way  in  which 
certain  English  gentlemen  patronized  America.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
story  of  an  American  who  sold  wooden  nutmegs,  '  for  there  would 
be  such  an  amount  of  minute  carving  required  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful imitation,  that  the  fraud  woiud  hardly  pay.'  His  lady- 
interlocutor  thanked  him  for  his  estimate  of  her  countrymen's 
honesty ;  and  added,  that  she  hoped  he  was  equally  incredulous 
about  the  Yankee  who  whittled  a  quantity  of  shoe-pegs  into  the 
shape  of  melon-seeds,  and  sold  them  in  Canada ! 
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Hktoiioal  localitieB,  haanted  by  great  English  names,  exoited 
her  fancy ;  but  mediieval  relics  s^orded  her  less  delight  than  is 
usual  with  those  who  have  no  ancient  associations  to  dwell  upon 
in  their  own  country.  And  yet,  when  she  came  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  her  thoughts  were  impressed  with  wonderful  force  by  its 
architecture  and  its  decorations.  In  fact,  what  but  a  temporary 
trembling  of  the  mind  oould  elicit  such  figures  of  speech  as  '  the 
great  circular  window  seemed  to  me  like  a  whirlpool  of  gorgeous 
flowers,  or  a  coiled  rainbow/  Miss  Greenwood  must  study  Quin- 
tilianand  Longinus before  she  again  mounts  into  the  sublime.  How- 
ever,  her  narrative  is  too  rapid  and  varied  to  detain  us  long  with 
declamations,  so  that,  before  we  are  angry  enough  to  lecture  her, 
she  is  away  d  ck&val  in  Rotten-row  ;  and  here,  in  her  opinion,  the 
EngUsh  ladies  ride  with  elegance  and  ease,  but  with  little  spirit. 
Evidently  she  had  not  then  seen  them  on  the  Marine-parade  at 
Brighton,  and  other  watering  places. 

The  personal  sketches  now  begin.  First,  we  follow  Miss 
Oreenwood  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  she  objects  to 
the  lattice-work  screen,  in  the  ladies'  gallery,  as  a  barbarism  only 
worthy  of  Turks : — 

*The  speaking  was  brief,  conversational,  Jind  commonplace.  ^Fr. 
Disraeli  spoke,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  affair  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries  from  Austria.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  a  look  decidwlly  and  darkly  Hebraic.  Wlien  I  say  this, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  mv  eve  the  nimlem  Abniham,  who  lends 
money  to  fast  young  mcin  with  handsome  exj>ectations,  or  the  mtxlem 
Mose«,  who  presides  at  the  pawnbroker's  counter,  rather  than  the 
faithful  patriarch  of  old,  or  the  wise  lawgiver,  leader,  and  feeder  of 
IsraeL  The  face  wears  to  me  no  high  character,  but  is  cold,  |>olitic, 
and  i^ubtile  in  exjireasion.  I  could  only  see  the  sentimental  cxtiuisito 
who  penned  'Henrietta  Temple'  in  the  dainty  waistcoat  and  spiral  black 
curls  of  the  Chancellor.  lu  the  House  of  Lords  some  cause  was  being 
trieil — a  black-gowned,  big-wigged  advocate  was  8]K^aking  l)efore  a 
black-gowned  and  bigKer-wigge(l  judge.  I  knew  Lord  Bn)Ugham  at 
once,  from  the  admirable  though  not  over  complimentar}'  sketches  of 

•  Punch.' •— p.  ae. 


On  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  Miss  Greenwood  passes  a 
remark  which  has  been  often  made  by  the  Americans.  She 
says,  a  Qreek  building  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  pur- 
poses of  legislation  Uum  the  fantastic  richness  of  the  Gothic 
style.  We  8u^>eci  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  look  on 
tyipes  and  styles,  apart  from  climate,  manners,  and  social  neces- 
atiea  Imagine  a  marble  portico  and  cellar  in  Westminster^ 
with  libraries,  ooflGBeHrooms,  lobbies,  and  a  Speaker  s  chair  1  But 
ndi  a  TisioQ  is  peculiarly  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  Miss  Grace 
Greenwood,  who  ezulti  like  a  Peraiaii  at  the  sight  of  Uue,  green, 
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red,  otvuge,  and  purple  brocades  worn  by  peereaaee,  with  plumes, 
jewels,  flowers,  and  'old  hereditary  gCTUs,'  enough  to  ornament  a 
Roioan  carnival  or  a  Venetian  maaquerada  We  will  quote  a 
sketch  of  the  House  of  Lords : — 

'Towards  one  o'olotdc  the  peers  began  to  oome  in  faat,  (^lad  in  their 
mason  robes  of  state.  They  are  a  noble  and  reJinefl-lookin^  set  of 
mta,  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  some  there  are  so  (lecidediy  piebriaii  in  the 
Outwurd,  oue,  on  beholding  them,  rccals  old  atories  of  cradle  eschanges, 
or  ftwU  auiosed  at  the  meiuiui'eleHs  aisurauce  of  Natw's  in  jai^hiomng  of 
ooiniiion  c^liiy  Teasels  of  auch  honour — in  making  the  patrician  flesh  and 
bboJao  iDHTTelkmsly  like  the  beef-fed^AysijKe  of  the^opk.  The  Duko 

.     rf haearotundity  of  figure,  and  full-bloodedneBB  and  fuU-oiooninesB 

I  of  &06,  more  aldermanio  than  majestic.  Bat  few  eyes  dwelt  on  bis  Grat«e, 
I  vIho  tberv  slowly  entered,  at  the  left  of  the  throne,  a  white-haired  old 
'  WSiinlennd  spare,  ho  wed  with  years  and  honours,  the  heroof  many  battles 
is  SMUT  lands,  the  con<jueror  irf  conquerors,  tie  Ihike  I  liesning  on 
the  oral  o(  the  fair  Marchioness  of  Douro,  he  stood,  or  rather  tottered, 
beGin.'  u»-  the  gjaodest  ruin  in  England.  He  presently  retired  to  don 
faia  ducal  rohes  and  join  the  royal  )karty  at  the  natrance  by  the  Vietoria 
tover.  The  pious  bishops,  in  their  sumptuous  sacerdotal  robes,  mado 
•  goodly  ahow  before  an  unf^dly  world.  The  Judges  eanie,  in  their 
black  gowna,  aud  in  all  the  renwable  absurdity  of  their  enormous  wigs. 
Ur-  Justice  TaJfourd,  the  poet,  a  small  modest-looking  man,  was  quitL' 
nxtjagoished  by  bis.  The  foreign  ministers  assembled,  natiou  after 
nation,  making,  when  standing  or  seated  together,  a  most  peculiar  and 
pictures  [lie  group.  More  gorgeous  riehnuss  and  variousnese  of  eostiime 
J  neTer  hebcld.  They  shone  in  all  ooloum^and  dazzled  with  stars,  and 
onU'r.',  ;inil  Jewel-iiilted  swords.  The  red  Ornt-k  cap,  richly  wrought 
with  gold,  sat  jauntingly  on  olive  brows  and  raven  loeks  ;  while  high 
above  alt  towered  the  ugly  black  hats  of  the  Persian  envoys.  Our 
minister.  Mr.    Lawrence,  was  dressed  with  a  quiet,  simple  elegance, 

becoming  the  representative  of  a  republic 

'  Lord  Uedesdale  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  some  business 
was  despatched  in  a  hurried  and  indiatJDct  way.  Soon  after  two 
o'clock,  the  guns  annouueed  the  arrival  of  the  royal  procession,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  entire  house  rose  silently  to  receive  Her  Majesty. 
The  Queen  was  conducted  by  Prince  Albert,  and  accompanied  by  rul 
the  great  officers  of  state.  The  long  train,  borne  by  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  pages,  gave  a  eertam  etateliness  to  the  short,  plump  little  person 
of  the  &ir  sovereign,  and  she  bore  herself  with  much  dignity  and  grace. 
Prince  Albert,  it  is  evident,  has  been  eminently  handsome,  but  is  now 
getting  stout,  and  is  a  little  bald.     Yet  he  is  a  man  of  right  noble 

Eresence.  Her  Majesty  is  Ju  tine  preservation,  and  really  a  pretty  and 
iveeblc-looking  woman.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  sweeter  than 
ber  smile  of  reeogmtion,  given  to  some  of  her  friends  in  the  gallery — 
to  the  little  Indian  prinoess  in  espeeiaJL  Tbere  is  much  in  ber  face  of 
pure  womanliueiis  and  simple  goodness ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wanting 
IB  animated  inteUigence.'— pp.  40,  41. 

There  is  quite  as  much  freedom  ia  her  notes  on  a  ptivate 
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circle;  but  she  contrives  to  be  entertaining  with  her  reminiscences, 
confidences,  and  scraps  of  conversation : — 

On  Thursday  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  and  a 
small  party,  at  the  pleasant  house  of  the  novelist,  in  Tavistock  Square. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  all  I  looked  to  see,  in  person,  manner,  and  conversation. 
He  is  rather  slight,  with  a  fine  symmetrical  head,  spiritedlv  borne,  and 
eyes  beaming  alike  with  genius  and  himiour.  Yet,  for  all  the  power 
and  beauty  of  those  eyes,  their  changes  seemed  to  me  to  be  from  light 
to  light.  I  saw  in  them  no  profound,  pathetic  depths,  and  there 
was  around  them  no  tragic  sluulowing.  But  I  was  fooUsh  to  look 
for  these  on  such  an  occasion,  when  they  were  very  properly  left  in  the 
author's  study,  with  pens,  ink,  and  blotting-paper,  and  the  last  written 
pages  of '  Bleak  House.'  Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  very  charming  person — 
m  character  and  manner  truly  a  gentlewoman ;  and  such  of  the  children 
as  I  saw  seemed  worthy  to  hand  down  to  coming  years  the  beauty  of 
the  mother  and  the  name  of  the  father.  Mr.  Dickens  looks  in  admi- 
rable health  and  spirits,  and  g^od  for  at  least  twenty  more  charming 
serials.  That,  should  he  furnish  to  the  world  yet  more  than  thui 
number  of  his  inimitable  romances,  they  would  be  as  fresh  and  attractive 
as  those  which  had  gone  before,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  confirmed 
impression  I  have  of  the  exhaustlessness  of  his  genius,  and  of  the 
infiniteness  of  variety  in  English  character,  of  phases  in  English  life. 

'  Mr.  Dickens's  style  of  living  is  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  in  no 
respect  ostentatious,  or  out  of  character  with  his  profession  or  prin- 
ciples.    I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  servants  wore  no  livery 

'  During  this  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  spoke  to  me  with  much  interest 
and  admiration  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  Wherever  I  go, 
my  national  pride  is  gratified  by  hearing  eloquent  tributes  to  theM 
authors,  and  to  the  poet  Longfellow.  The  memorials  of  Margaret 
Fuller  have  also  created  a  sensation  here.  Carlyle  says,  "  Margaret 
was  a  great  creature ;  but  you  have  no  biography  of  her  yet.  We 
want  to  know  what  time  she  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  what  sort 
of  shoes  and  stockings  she  wore.'*  * — pp.  51-54. 

And  here  she  breaks  off  to  say,  that  the  English  have  the 
most  pleasant,  considerate,  cordial,  sweet,  and  tender  way  of 
behaving  to  strangers  of  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is  consoling 
to  hear  this  when  we  have  so  continually  heard  of  our  rudeneaB, 
discourtei^,  and  want  of  polish  even  in  our  hospitality.  We 
will  descend  into  the  servants'  hall,  and  allow  Miss  Greenwood 
to  tell  a  story  of  an  archbishop's  footman : — 

*  The  faithful,  old-fashioned  man-servant  of  a  country  clcr^'man,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  told  his  master  that,  while  sitting 
one  morning  in  the  servants'  hall,  a  bell  was  rung  violently.  Near 
him  a  richly-liveried  footman  was  lounging  in  an  easy  chur,  with  his 
heels  as  high  as  his  head, — for  all  the  world  like  an  American  Congress- 
man legislating  at  his  ease, — and  from  this  comfortable  position  he 
budffcd  not  an  inch  at  the  importunate  summons  above-mentioned. 
**  What !"  cried  the  primitive  and  provincial  serving-man,  ^  don^t  you 
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answer  the  drawing-room  bell  ?"     "  Not  unless  they  perseioere**  was 
the  cool  response  of  his  footmanship.'— p.  55. 

It  is  but  just  to  contrast  with  this  a  specimen  of  our  authoress's 
more  serious  manner  of  writing,  and  with  this  intention  we 
extract  an  intelligent  paragraph,  conceived  and  applied  in  a 
right  sense : — 

*  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  altogether  pleased  by  the  manner  in 
which  American  slavery  is  spoken  of  here.  JPeople  either  darkly  allude 
to  it,  as  though  fearfully  touching  on  some  family  disgrace,  in  your 
presence,  or  come  down  upon  it,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  with  merciless 
execration,  and  seem  to  think  it  might  be  done  away  with  easily, 
speedily,  with  all  its  evils  and  enormities ;  that  it  is  but  an  ugly 
excrescence  on  the  social  life,  which  may  be  quietly  lopped  off  at  plea- 
sure, and  not  what  we  know  it  to  be,  a  deep-seated  cancer,  near  the 
vitals  of  the  Union  itself — difficult  and  perilous  to  eradicate,  though 
more  perilous  far  if  lefb  alone.  Such  as  at  home  consider  me  a  fanatic 
would  smile  to  hear  me  in  England,  not  defending  slavery  or  slave- 
holders,— Heaven  forbid ! — ^but  in  demanding  that  simple  justice  should 
be  done,  and  patience  exercised,  towards  us  as  a  nation ;  and  reminding 
our  judges  that  a  like  evil  and  sin  is  not  a  half  century's  remove  from 
their  own  doors.' — ^p.  70. 

Betuming  to  the  topic  of  general  English  manners,  Miss 
Oreenwood's  democracy  falls  under  suspicion.  She  has  no  words 
to  express  her  admiration  of  the  'gentlemen'  in  this  country, 
*  literary  gentlemen'  especially,  because  they  are '  kind,'  *  dignified' 
with  'intellectual'  countenances  and  poetical  voices;  but  'the 
promiscuous  Britons/ who  are  to  be  met  in  opera-pits,  omnibuses, 
and  railway  trains  excite  her  strong  animadversions.  The  same 
classes  in  America,  she  tells  us,  are  far  more  polite  and  high- 
spirited.  We  think  she  has  some  reason  for  her  remark ;  but 
we  will  not  join  with  her  in  classifying  manners  according  to 
ranks.  What  she  and  we  call  'John  Bull,'  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  companion. 

Omitting  to  follow  her  in  her  Scotch  and  Irish  tours,  which 
are  described  in  a  lively  and  ardent  style,  we  accompany  Miss 
Greenwood  to  Paris,  where  she  declaims  with  as  much  shallow- 
ness as  levity  on  the  historical  reminiscences  of  the  Revolution, 
alternately  bewailing  the  Bourbons  and  the  Napoleons.  Thence 
she  passed  on  to  Avignon,  to  Genoa — a  dream  in  marble 
— to  Pisa,  and  to  Rome.  There  her  fancy,  which  had  been 
smouldering  on  the  way,  burst  into  a  flame.  The  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  traces  of  the  Consulate,  the  Egerian  fountain, 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  the  Columbaria,  the  Colosseum  and 
Capitol,  with  the  prospect  around  over  the  Alban  Mount  and  the 
Latian  and  Etrurian  hills,  and  the  wilderness  of  broken  arches 
and  colunms  filled  her  imagination,  yet  left  it  free  to  receive 
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impresBioafl  of  majefl^  and  grandeur  under  the  dome  of  the 
Roman  Cathedral  Tne  following  sketch  is  plain,  and  the  con- 
cluding inuendo  not  veiy  charitable  :— 

'  At  length  the  procession  formed.  A  smaH  eafiopy  ef  white  siDt 
and  silver,  very  like  the  state  umbrelktof  a  Chinese  mandarin,  was  held 
over  the  head  of  His  Holiness,  and  with  cardinals,  bishops,  and  guafdS) 
before,  around,  and  behind  him,  he  walked  from  the  altar  to  the  first 
door  of  the  chapel,  where  a  large  canopy  of  white  silk  and  sflver 
received  him,  and  was  borne  over  him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to 
the  PanHne  chapel.  I  had  a  very  near  view  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
as  he  passed  slowly  forth,  praying  audibly  and  apparently  earnestly, 
and  also  as  he  returned,  in  less  state  and  at  a  much  less  solemn  pace. 
I  like  the  papal  coimtenauce  ;  it  may  be  wanting  in  strength,  but  it  is 
beautifld  m  shape  and  feature,  and  remarkably  gentle  and  meek  in 
expression. 

*  The  Pope  is  rather  stout,  yet  by  no  means  gross — he  looks  healthful, 
but  a  little  indolent. 

'  In  strong  contrast  to  him  was  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  real  force 
and  brain  of  the  present  government,  who  walked  a  little  in  advance 
of  His  Holiness,  and  showed  for  what  he  is — a  proud,  subtle,  ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous  spirit.  His  lips  moved  mechanically,  but  Httlo 
prayed  his  dark,  restless,  sinister  eyes.* — p.  181. 

We  dare  not  discuss  matters  of  art  with  Miss  Greenwood, 
because  she  writes  too  boldly ;  her  style  is  too  redundant,  ana 
her  taste  is  very  questionable.  Her  picture,  however,  of  the 
statuesaue  groups  trom  which  artists  m  Rome  adopt  features 
and  attitudes  is  original  and  interesting : — 

'  I  am  a  good  deal  interested  and  amused  by  the  professional  models 
who  '^  most  do  cougre^ate**  on  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Trinita  di  Monti  irom  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Tnere  are  oflen  to 
be  seen  picturesque  and  varied  groups,  and  single  figures  of  striking 
character.  Handsome  neasant  women,  with  charming  brown  babies — 
wild,  long-haired  hoys  Irom  the  mountains — raven-bearded  ywung  men 
and  snowy-headed  old  men — and  coquettish  young  girls,  with  fiashingf 
eyes  and  dashing  eostumes.  There  is  one  grand-looking  old  man,  with 
a  bounteooB  white  beard,  who  is  said  to  do  a  great  businem  in  the 
samtly  and  pstriarchal  line.  He  is  a  multitudinous  Moses,  an  inex« 
haustible  St.  Jose|)h,  and  the  pictorial  stock  Peter  of  many  seasons* 
There  is  also  a  jpowerful,  hatuLiome,  dark,  and  terrible-luokiug  iellow^ 
who  does  the  bngand  and  bravo. 

'  These  various  candidates  for  artistic  favour  seem  to  have  the  most 
social  and  affreeable  relations  with  each  other — indetnl,  I  have  remarked 
the  patriarch  chatting  and  laughing  with  the  brigand  in  a  familiar 
manner,  scaroely  in  keeping  with  his  own  venerable  character.  But, 
let  an  artist  or  two  ascend  the  steps,  and,  presto !  the  dark-ejred  voung 
girls  cease  their  idle  gossip,  and  spring  into  position — look  archly  or 
mournfully  over  the  left  snoulder,  or  with  clap|>«d  hands  modestly  con- 
template the  pavflment — the  pretty  peasant  woman  snaiekes  np  the 
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b«by  she  hnd  left  to  creep  about  &t  its  owu  sweet  will,  and  benda  over 
it  tender  and  Mndoniuv-like,  while,  at  a  word  from  her,  a  skiii-clad 
little  sht>^b(;rd  bov  drupH  hit)  game  of  pitch  penDj,  and  tahea  up  his 
rSle  of  St.  John.  Perhaps  a,  6sixV,  dignitied,  but  soiocwhat  rhenmatic 
t^  voin»n,  with  her  head  wrapped  up  in  a  brown  cloth,  makes  a 
modest  reoture  of  herself  aa  St.  Anna,  while  the  fine  old  man  I  have 
describetl  makes  the  most  of  the  comiioratively  imimportaJit  charaoter 
of  St.  Joi»e]>h,  ori  separating  himsell'  entirely  &om  the  groap.  looka 
aathoritative  aa  Moaea,  or  inspired  as  luiab,  or  resolute  aa  Peter.  The 
handsome  bravo  or  brig^id  gives  a  heccer  twist  to  his  mustaehe, 
iloiiches  Ilia  pointed  black  hat,  appears  to  be  conceaHng  a  d^gcr  under 
hi*  hrowu  cloak,  or  on  the  point  of  ilrniving  an  imaginary  pistol  from 
hia  belt,  sets  his  teeth,  scowIh,  and  cultivates  the  diabolical  generally 
in  attitude  and  expression,  It  is  altogether  a  very  amusing  and  skilful 
|ttece  of  canvassing.'— pp.  232,  233. 

By  this  time  Misa  Greenwood  has  been  nearly  a  year  away 
ftom  America.  Her  sojourn  in  Rome  was  during  the  spring; 
she  saw  the  green  earth  renew  itself  in  freshness  and  beauty,  the 
trees  bud,  the  flowers  peep  into  the  light ;  and  while  snow  was 
lingering  on  the  English  moors  and  the  Scottish  hilts,  violets  and 
anemones  bloomed  amid  the  ruina  and  gardens  of  Rome.  Such 
is  there  the  season  of  health.  The  air  is  then  pleasant,  the  soil 
breathes  no  miasma,  the  nights  drop  no  fatal  dew;  bnt  Misa 
Greenwood  noticed  with  regret  that  these  genial  influences  of 
nature  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  political  ordinances  of 
Italy.  Stars  might  appear  brightly  ;  but  the  youths  of  the  papal 
city,  suspected  of  republicanism,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
streets  after  the  hour  of  Ave-Maria.  The  Corso  was  still  and 
desolate ;  not  a  tread  was  heard  near  the  Colosseum.  In  dark- 
ness the  capital  of  Italy  was  more  solemn  than  Volney's  dream ; 
by  day  it  was  an  incessant  carnival  of  lively  sights  and  cheerful 
sounds.  Even  at  noon,  however,  wayfarers,  who  are  so  inclined, 
may  visit  places  of  sepulchral  sadness,  as  under  the  church  of  the 
Cappuciani,  where  in  four  low  vaults  the  hones  of  ten  thousand 
monks  are  preserved.  The  scene  is  grim  in  the  twilight  of  an 
ordinary  day ;  but  once  a  year  it  is  illuminated  by  yellow  lamps, 
which  shed  a  sickly  glare  upon  each  inemento  moric  and  illus- 
trate that  strange  searching  for  effect — for  dramatic  tableaux — 
even  among  the  dead  which  signalizes  the  rites  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  church.  This  scenic  display  was  peculiarly  startling  to 
our  American  tourist,  who  saw  with  astonishment  and  describes 
with  awe  the  ceremonial  grandeur  that  filled  the  capital  on  days 
of  religious  celebration.  The  effect  of  these  forms  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  people  is  exhibited  in  anecdotes  related  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  in  King  Ferdinand's  dominione : — 

'  The  Neapolitans  are  devout  in  their  way ;  and  an  odd,  child-like, 
merry  way  it  ia.     I  noticed  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  churches,  an 
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old  woman,  standing  by  the  image  of  a  saint,  talking  to  it  in  an  easj, 
conversational  way,  quite  delightful — and  when  she  left,  she  said, 
^^AddioT^  smiled  and  nodded,  and  even  kissed  her  hand,  as  to  some 
familiar  crony.  I  heard  in  Borne  a  little  anecdote,  told  by  an  English 
tourist,  which  amused  me  greatly.  He  overheard  a  poor  Neapoutan 
woman  praying  before  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
in  this  wise :  "  Santa  Maria,  my  poor  boy  is  ill  with  the  fever — ^have 
mercy  on  him,  and  cure  him,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  beautiful  boy. 
O  holy  mother,  come  at  once,  if  you  can,  to  my  house, — via  San  Lorenzo, 
number  eight,  last  floor, — and,  for  the  love  of  God,  don*t  mistake  the 
door !''     It  sounds  yet  more  odd  and  child-like  in  the  Italian.' — p.  305. 

By  what  process  the  human  mind  is  subdued  to  this  condition 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain ;  but  these  incidents  suggest 
a  sufficient  commentary.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
suffering  which  Italians  of  a  nobler  mtelligence  must  endure  to 
see  their  coimtry  possessed  and  ruled  by  governments  which 
propagate  these  illusions  for  their  own  advantage,  and  degrade 
the  moral  sense  of  the  population  that  they  may  sway  its  feelings 
and  command  its  will.  Miss  Greenwood  states,  that  in  Naples 
she  observed  more  debasement  of  human  nature  and  more  oar- 
barous  manners  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  tnese  sad  memorials  of  weakness  and 
imposition  to  monuments  of  art  and  beauty.  A  good  idea  is 
afforded  of  the  Milanese  Cathedral : — 

*  The  Duomo  of  Milan  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  on  which 
time  and  exposure  seem  only  to  have  wrought,  to  mellow  its  tint  and 
to  soften  the  effect  of  its  sculpture,  even  by  the  heavy  darkening  of 
some  of  the  parts  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  is,  from 
base  to  summit,  absolutely  alive  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  There 
are  no  less  than  three  thousand  figures  on  the  pinnacles  and  in  the 
niches  of  the  exterior ;  and  there  are  yet  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
be  executed 

'  We  have  descended  into  the  chapel  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  This,  for  its  size,  is  the  richest  chapel  I  have 
yet  seen,  being  completely  lined  with  bas-reliefs  of  solid  silver,  and 
hung  about  with  massive  silver  lamps.  Among  other  costly  offerings, 
there  is  a  tablet  given  by  the  money -chargers,  surmounted  by  coruu- 
copise.  filled  with  real  coins  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  great  show  is 
the  saint  himself,  who  is  kept  in  a  splendid  shrine  behind  the  altar, 
and  exhibited  to  the  pious  or  the  curious  for  an  extra  fee  of  five  francs. 
This  secured,  the  hcuy  man  who  attended  on  us  lit  four  additional 
tapers,  let  down  the  front  of  the  shrine  by  turning  a  windlass,  and 
showeil  a  coffin  of  errstal,  set  in  gold,  containing  a  black  and  moulder- 
ing mummy,  drvsed  in  gorgeous  pontifical  rol)eH,  and  covered  with 
flashing  gems.  Above  the  breast  was  suspended  a  large  cross  of  dia- 
monds and  emermkli,  the  gill  of  Maria  Theresa ;  and  all  about  hung 
like  royal  ofl^ringm,  deepening  fearfully,  by  contrast,  the  horriblencss 
of  human  decay.     It  was  terrible  to  see  how  the  live  li^t  of  those 
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biilliants,  the  glow  of  those  golden  embroideries,  the  pomp  of  the 
jewelled  mitre,  seamed  to  mock  the  eyeless  sockets,  the  shrivelled  skin, 
the  bare  and  blackened  skull.' — ^pp.  344,  345. 

And  yet  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  melancholy  touch  to  the 
aoooimt  of  Milan,  to  recal  the  reader  to  an  idea  of  Austrian 
domination  in  Italy : — 

'  Milan  is  yet  under  strict  military  government,  and  swarms  with 
Austrian  troops.  No  citizen  is  allowed  to  be  out  after  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  without  a  permit ;  and  the  carrying  of  any  species  of  arms 
18  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death.  A  complete  system  of  terror 
and  tyranny  prev^s ;  espionage  is  everywhere  employed ;  the  inter- 
cepting of  letters  and  packages  and  domiciliary  visits  are  of  daily 
occurrence;  while  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  persons  falling 
under  the  slightest  suspicion  are  closely  watched  and  dogged.' — 
pp.  847,  348. 

These  fragments  of  Miss  Greenwood's  Diary  will  best  describe 
the  character  of  her  book.  She  is  not  a  good  traveller ;  but  she 
18  a  pleasant  travelling  companion.  Her  judgment^  especially  in 
questions  of  art,  has  not  been  matured  by  study,  or  checked  by 
modest  reflection.  She  criticizes  without  reserve  all  that  falls  in 
her  way.  and  if  a  fitting  epithet  or  a  tasteful  comparison  be  not 
within  reach,  another,  less  judicious  and  less  appropriate,  is  made 
use  of  instead.  She  te\\fi  us  that  the  queen  is  '  in  fine  preserva 
tion/  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  looks  like  a  waiter,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
bears  on  his  countenance  the  signs  of  a  Jewish  descent,  that  Mr. 
Dickens'  servants  do  not  wear  liverv,  and  that  Mr.  Jerdan  is 
called  among  his  friends  *  old  Jerdan.  These  pieces  of  informa- 
tion may  be  amusing  and  instructive  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  they  are  superfluous  here  ;  Imt  Miss  Greenwood 
deals  quite  as  courageously  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  Roman  Antinous  is  inferior  to  the  Apollo  ;  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol  is  unworthy  to  lace  the  sandals  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo ;  Raffia-elle's  Transfiguration  is  a  disappointing  picture  ; 
Guide's  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  disappointing  also ;  but 
Guide's  Aurora  surpassed  her  hopes.  Canova  is  condemned  to 
Miss  Greenwood's  most  unmerciful  disparagement,  and  Hiram 
Power  to  her  most  unqualified  praise.  Of  her  taste  in  architec- 
ture we  have  already  had  an  example,  when  she  suggested  a 
Doric  pile  for  our  parliament ;  but  her  account  of  Munich  is  in 
better  taste,  more  discriminating,  and  very  correct  as  to  details: — 

*  Munich  hes  low  upon  the  Iser,  and  is  the  reverse  of  picturesque  or 
imposing  in  its  natural  site,  plan,  and  style  of  building.  Its  chief 
beauty  is  a  fine  park,  in  the  English  style,  containing  charming  drives 
and  walks,  artificial  lakes  and  magnificent  trees.  Its  finest  edifices 
are  those  erected  by  the  ex-king,  who,  if  he  did  not  always  display  the 
purest  taste  in  art  or  original  ideas  in  architecture,  showed  a  commend- 
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able  zeal  and  a  disiniereBted  devotioii  in  improving  his  capitaL  All 
the  principal  public  baildings  here  are  imitations  of  well-known  struc- 
tures in  older  cities,  forming  a  somewhat  odd  conjmiction.  The  new 
palace  is  a  weak  reproduction  of  the  Pitti  at  Florence,  with  which  it 
must  in  every  point  be  unfavourably  compared.  Internally  it  is  not 
at  all  to  my  taste,  being  gaudy,  with  much  gilding  and  high  colouring, 
stucco  imitations  of  rich  marbles,  and  great,  glaring  frescoes,  "in  the 
most  melodramatic  style.  The  throne-room  is  a  very  tasteless,  if  not 
an  absolutely  vulgar  apartment.  It  is  lined  on  both  aides  with 
immense  gilt  statues,  in  hue  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;  it  has  no  hangings 
except  about  the  throne,  no  ornaments  except  sickly  gildings  ;  alto- 
gether, it  has  a  frightfully  new,  bare,  and  shiny  appearance.' — pp. 
363,  364. 

When  our  authoress  is  touched  by  appeals  to  the  more  tender 
sentiments,  the  warmth  of  her  nature  is  evinced  in  passages  full 
of  kindness  and  sympathy.  We  shall  be  giving  a  favourable 
specimen  of  her  writing  on  topics  of  this  character,  and  also  aid 
in  spreading  the  celebrity  of  a  splendid  institution,  by  quoting 
what  she  says  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  ana 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  whicli  she  visited  upon  her  return  to 
England: — 

'  This  is  a  handnome  Gk>thic  edifice,  in  a  peculiarly  healthful  and 
open  situation,  surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds.  1  was  happy  to  find 
that  the  physicians  here  depend  more  upon  kind  nursing,  a  carefully- 
regulated  temperature  and  diet,  than  u[K)n  medicine,  though  they 
speak  of  wonderful  cures  wrought  by  cod-liver  oil.  Most  of  the  patients 
seemed  very  cheerful,  and  many  were  engaged  in  reading  or  light 
needlework.  Everywhere  j)revailed  the  utmost  order,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort. 

*  Among  the  incurables  there  was  one  young  girl,  a  mere  child  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  whoso  face  and  manner  I  shall  neviT  forget. 
She  was  an  angel  of  beauty  and  sweetness ;  sad.  but  quiet,  she  lay 
with  a  most  pathetic  patience,  awaiting  the  call  to  her  unknown 
home.  In  the  shattered  bark  of  her  young  life,  she  was  already  aflciat 
on  that  solemn  sea  that  beats  against  the  eternal  shore  ;  and  the  half- 
timid,  half-eager,  out-looking  of  her  tender  eyeti  towards  that  better 
land  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  to  behold. 

'  This  hospital  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  None  but 
the  very  poor  are  admittetl ;  though  so  great  is  its  reputation,  that 
many  ajiplications  are  made  by  iM»ople  of  fortune.  A  year  or  two  since, 
a  laay  gained  admission  under  the  character  of  a  |>auj>er — reniained 
several  months,  and  was  discharged  cure<l.  She  then  revealed  herself, 
accompanying  her  confession  with  a  liberal  donation.* — pp.  371,  872. 

From  what  we  have  remarked,  as  well  as  from  what  we  have 
extracted,  it  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Greenwood  is  an  amiable 
tourist,  with  an  impreaBible  imagination,  and  with  no  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  customs  or  manners  of  Europe.     Her  style  is 
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often  florid,  Aod  her  observations  are  sometimes  -qaectioDahle 
in  point  of  tasto ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  ihe  leader  is  likely 
to  find  8ome  profi^ble  and  pleasant  reading  in  her  book.  It  is 
a  genuine  record  of  first  impressions — the  reflections  of  personal 
experience,  and,  as  such,  aflords  more  vivid  and  faithful  pictures 
of  life,  of  scenery,  and  of  institutions,  thansonte  of  those  elaborate 
studies  designed  \>j  the  wayside,  but  always  £nishe<^  and  often 
8po2ed,  at  borne. 


&BT.  T, — Our  Camp  m  Turkey,  and  %  Toung. 

12mo.    pp.  813.    Jjondon :  , 

This  is  a  pleasant  long  evei  i     '°  '  on  n 

irtuehallEnropeiBJUBtnow  i  -"nve 

tional  book  by  a  lady  accus  cnic-  p, 

■ntten  off  as  one  writes  1  -^f 

il-s  clasj;,  and  will  fully  siitis        i       ; 
authoress  hsia  a  fine  fernimi:    e; 
hue,  a  quick  sense  of  the  hi      to      '        vc 
EdJnbtiigh  tone   in  dwellii      on  i  i  as 

heart  for  suffering  and  sorn  i  all  and 

high  spirits.     She  begins  at        o  oi  ot  wnich 

some  slight  but  graphic  toucnes  are  given  ;  she  suine  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting'  on  ;iiid  getting  off  there ;  ramgles  descrip- 
tions of  the  '  pride,  pomp,  and  circumBtance'  with  some  of  the 
miseries  of  '  glorious  war ;'  gets  on  to  Galtipoh,  shows  how 
clever  and  well-provided  the  French,  and  how  destitute  of 
resource  and  domestic  management  the  English  were  there ; 
follows  the  march  to  Constantinople,  which  is  picturesquely 
described — its  rugged  splendour  faintly  but  well-touched  off; 
then  shows  us  Scutari  and  Therapeia,  where  so  many  of  our 
best  and  bravest  have  perished,  by  no  means  cared  for  well  till 
the  English  presscompelledattentionto  the  subject;  photographs 
a  little  scene  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters;  the  Richmond  or 
Greenwich  of  StambouJ,  with  its  gay  groups  of  Turks,  its  arabas, 
or  cart-carriages  of  harems  guarded  by  eunuchs,  who  scowled 
back  an  impertinent  English  officer  that  offered  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  ladies  in  their  thin  yaahmake,  or  Turkish  veild ; 
then  back  to  Smyrna ;  then  forward  to  Varna,  whose  camp, 
bivouac,  and  hospital  life,  and  alas,  death,  are  given  in  few  but 
graphic  pages ;  and  then  with  descriptions  of  a  '  harem  at  sea,' 
anu  a  few  remarks  on  Turkey  in  a  social  and  political  point  of 
n2 
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view,  our  fair  authoress  gets  to  the  end  of  her  pleasant  volume 
and  back  to  Constantinople,  when 

'  A  fflorious  form  the  shining  city  wore 
'Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 
With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between, 
While  the  sea  softly  kissed  its  grassy  shore.' 

At  Malta,  we  presume,  she  now  remains  awaiting  the  chances 
of  war  to  those  who  are  her  nearest  and  dearest ;  and  were  it  for 
nothing  but  the  pleasant  evening  her  little  book  has  given  us, 
we  cordially  hope  a  joyful  meeting,  after  a  glorious  victory,  is  in 
store  for  her. 

A  few  brief  extracts  will  best  show  the  reader  what  he  has  to 
expect  in  looking  into  *  Our  Camp  in  Turkey' — which,  by  the 
wav,  he  observes  nrom  the  above  programme  is  not  the  camp  at 
Balaklava,  on  which  all  eyes  are  now  strained  in  eager  hope,  not 
immixed  with  horror  and  alarm,  but  that  occupied  by  our  army 
up  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Yama.  Speaking  of 
the  sweet  early  Malta  mornings,  she  says — 

*  The  ladies  perhaps  liked  Malta  best,  because  it  kept  their  sons  and 
husbands  longer  by  their  side ;  and  heavy  were  the  hearts  as  that  day 
approached  when  Malta  must  be  left,  the  troop  steamer  declared  in 
readiness,  and  poor  women,  whether  wives  of  officers  or  soldiers,  were 
left  with  straining  eyes  on  the  Barracco  while  the  fine  ship  glided  in 
towards  her  eastern  point,  and  those  whom  Ootl  joined  were  put  asunder 
— when  again  to  meet  ? 

*  I  remember  coming  in  from  a  country-  ride  in  a  calessc.  when  the 
'  Himalaya*  was  going  out  laden  with  troops  ;  the  sun  was  shedding 
its  golden  light  over  the  blue  water,  and  that  deep  puq)le  tone  was 
rising  on  the  horizon,  peculiar,  I  think,  to  Malta  in  early  spring.  A 
crowd  were  scattered  about  the  rocky  hillocks  at  Florian,  watching  and 
wishing  well  to  the  noble  ship.  Among  them  was  a  pretty  young 
Englishwoman,  a  soldier's  wife,  with  two  little  smiling  rosy  children 
at  her  foot,  gathering  daisies.  **  Get  up,  children,  and  kiss  your  hands 
to  father.**  "  I  don*t  want  to,  mother,*'  said  the  elder,  intent  on  its 
little  pastime.  "  Oh,  you  naughty  child!**  answered  the  woman, 
snatching  it  in  her  arms,  and  hurrying  to  the  wall,  tinder  which  the 
ship  lay ;  "you'll  likely  never  see  him  again!**  I  turned  away,  the 
truth  was  so  sorrowfid,  so  full  of  pathos.  How  few  of  the  brave  hearts 
now  beating  with  hopes  of  glory  on  the  deck  of  that  fine  ship  would 
ever  feel  again  the  loving  prei^sure  of  wife  or  cliild  !  But  such  is  war ! 
'Tis  well  it  has  its  bands  and  colours,  flags  and  music,  to  hide  the  tears 
in  manly  eyes  and  drown  the  soIj«  in  woman*s  voic*e;  or  despite 
huzzaing  crowds,  it  would  be  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  an  unpo|mlar 
institution.' 

And  so  it  t«  unpopular  with  all  thinking  men.  But  there  are 
institutions  more  unpopular  than  war — absolutism,  slavery,  dark- 
ness of  soul — these  are  more  unpopular  with  all  our  best  and 
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bravest  people;  and  rather  than  the  Ubertiea  and  eoliehteament 
of  Europe  shall  be  submerged  in  the  slough  of  Russian  barbarifim, 
— rather  than  the  hopes  that  are  opening  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
as  the  ilay^^priug  from  on  high  seems  ahout  to  visit  them,  shall 
be  (jueuchea  in  worse  than  heathen  darkness, — welcome  war  with 
all  its  horrors  !  '  The.  moat  desirable  thing  in  life,'  says  John 
Foster,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest,  moat  beautiiul,  and  moat 
searching  of  all  his  great  sayings,  '  the  most  ^desirable  thing 
in  life  is  an  honourable  way  of  getting  quit  of  it'  The 
words  perhaps  are  not  precisely  correct,  but  that  is  the  senti- 
ment ;  it  ia  one  natural  to  heroic  minds,  and  becomes  almost 
a  national  sentiment  in  moods  of  national  heroism  like  the 
present 

Christianize  Macaulay's  words,  and  you  have  the  feeling  that 
now  thrills  through  thousands  of  good  and  peaceful  men — 

'  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  Cometh  soon  or  late  ; 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  hia  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?' 

Bat  we  must  cuiue  back  to  the  '  Himalaya'  issuing  from  the 
romantic  harbour  of  Malta,  with  its  decks  crowded  with  gorgeous 
oniforms,  and  all  the  air  alive  with  fluttering  6a^  and  vocu  with 
martial  music. 

'  They  march  with  weapons  in  their  haniis. 
Their  banners  bright  displaying ; 
While  all  the  time  their  musie  bands 
Triumjjhaiit  tunes  arc  playing.' 

Roll  on  a  few  months,  and  behold  this  glorious  steam-«hip 
once  more — returning  from  the  wars,  alas!  in  what  a  different 
plight !  She  has  t!ie  yellow  flag  fiyittg  at  the  fore  as  she  nears 
Portsmouth  harbour  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  2,  and  ia 
crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded  from  Balaklava,  Scutari,  and 
Inkermann.  Among  them  are  a  number  of  women  and  children, — 
perhaps  among  them  the  poor  woman  who  held  up  her  child  to 
Itisa  its  hand  to  father— whose  hand  is  now  cold  in  death  !  The 
reporter  says, — '  The  women  are  chieHy  wives  of  soldiers  who 
belonged  to  regiments  sent  on  from  Malta,  Gibraltar,  &c,  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  who  have  either  been  killed  in  battle  or  died 
fixira  disease.  These  poor  women  and  their  children  appear  to 
be  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  having  no  homes  to  go  to  when 
they  iand,  and  no  money  to  provide  them  with  food,' 

'This,  however,  is  a  national  injustice,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  cease  with  the  present  war,^ — perhaps  with  the  campaign  of 
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1854.  The  vrives  and  children  of  our  soldiers  are  wards  of  the 
nation,  and  should  be  honourably  cared  for  as  such.  All  those 
who  would  have  looked  for  support  to  the  strong  arms  of  our 
soldiers,  had  they  lived,  should,  now  that  these  arms  are  rigid 
in  death,  smitten  down  by  the  foe  while  held  up  in  defence  of 
England,  be  carefully  tended  and  supported  by  the  nation.  We 
must  honestly  pay  the  expenses  of  our  wars — not  meanly  shuffle 
ofif  any  portion  of  that  expense  on  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
brave  defenders.  If  all  these  patriotic  funds  and  other  benevolent 
aids  to  the  army  mean  anjrthing,  they  mean  that  England  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  her  rank  and  file,  and  that  she  must 
henceforth  shield  the  family  of  the  soldier  from  the  pauper's  fate. 
How  much  in  this,  too,  as  in  all  the  details  connected  with 
a  state  of  war,  we  have  to  learn  from  France !  In  the  French 
camp  is  never  seen  the  miserable  spectacle  displayed  by  the  few 
soldiers'  wives  allowed  to  follow  the  English  camp  ;  the  soldiers 
of  France  would  be  ashamed  to  treat  their  women  so.  Ah  !  let 
our  captains  of  benevolence  turn  their  attention  to  this  while  the 
subject  is  before  their  eyes. 

*  Constantinople. — Abojit  seven  o'clock  on  the  nioruiug  of  my  arrival 
at  the  shining  city  of  minarets,  the  mists  had  cleared  jiwiiy,  and 
Seraglio  Poiut  was  sceu  in  all  its  glory.  The  little  Therapeia  and 
Scutari  steamers  were  rushing  across  the  harbour,  their  decks  covered 
with  Turkish  ladies  in  their  many -coloured  cloaks  and  ywthmaksy  so 
that  each  craft  looked  like  a  floating  garden  :  and  large  gilded  caiijues, 
rowed  by  fine-looking  Greeks,  in  loose-sleevtHl  muslin  garments,  were 
pullcnl  stoutly  by  crowded  with  fezzes,  till  they  looked  like  a  l>ed  of 
poppies,  or  with  the  fair  Zuleikas  and  Fatinuui  of  the  land  under  a 
perfect  cloud  of  Parisian  parasols.* 

By  the  side  of  the  splendour  comes  the  raggedness  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Stamboul.  Immediately  after  the  above  come  the 
streets  and  landing-place  of  Galata  and  Pera. 

*  Our  caique  backed  in  among  fifty  other  caiques,  at  the  little,  filthy, 
rotten  landing-place  of  planks,  at  the  end  of  the  Tophana  bridge  ;  and, 
once  clear  of  the  dirty  vociferous  boatmen  of  that  locality,  thankful  for 
not  having  fiUlen  into  the  Bonphonis,  and  hustled  right  and  left  bv 
lusty  porters  of  Stamboul,  we  made  (nir  way  over  ragged  stones,  through 
dirt\'  [>ool«,  and  between  fihhy  shopn  awarmin^  with  liies,  to  the  offiee 
of  Mr.  Hanson,  the  great  banker  and  mereliant  of  Constantinople. 
Here  I  stood  on  the  stepa,  while  my  frientU  were  arraogiug  their  attjiini 
in  the  office,  and  thus  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  out-iloor  duemia  lite  of 
the  city, — Greek,  Armenian,  and  Turkish.  The  ladies  bargained 
immensely  with  the  vendors  of  Manchester  cottons,  and  the  fair-fai*ed, 
short,  and,  I  am  afraid,  rather  too  8t<iut  lat]ii*s,  shuffled  along  in  their 

yellow  boots  and  supemumenuT  slipjiers  in  a  wonderftil  way 

The  bustle  in  this  quarter  w««  immense ;  Turks  and  Greeks,  travellers 
and  dragomen,  ladies  in  bhie  **  ugUes,"  officers  in  uniform,  travelling 
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_  ""iTide-^waltea,"  cverybiiily  jiiished  Kther  and  thithap* 

now  alioated  at  by  porters  carrying  bali.'«  on  long  poles,  and  anon 
hnstlMl  ande  to  make  war  far  »  soIeinii-locil<iDg  pama,  mounted  on  a 
fine  steed  with  niar»eUonB  Telnet  trapping.  Nothing  MiTprifled  me 
more  tJian  the  aangj^oid  with  which  thosfr  ^^ame  paahw  allowed  them- 
Mlvm  to  be  carried  down  the  broken  stair-like  ways  of  Pera  oa  their 
hig'h-bred  steeds.  The  etiquette  of  Turkish  iijmthy  never  forsook  them ; 
oven  iu  alippery  paths  thai  might  have  altLtted  uie  oervoua  system  of 
a  cliamoU,  on  they  went,  as  calmly  and  a.-,  apparently  Immersed  in 
thought  Oi  they  might  have  been  upon  thi^  Syrian  sands.' — pp.  37-39. 

All  the  hotels  aad  caft^s  crammed  to  riiifFbcaticMi  witL  F.TlghB}^ 
and  French  officers-  enormous  rents askeil  for  wretched  lodgings; 
tlte  narrow  Btreet^  full  of  bustle  and  liltli ;  Buahwse  the  conditioa 
of  Constantinople  aa  described  by  our  authoreea  We  gladly 
escape  with  her  Irom  the  din,  thrt,  tind  glare,  to  the  Valley  of 
Sweet  Waters,  to  which  she  found  hct  way  through  gilded 
cuques,  lines  of  solonin  Turks  smoking  oil  hi^  stuols  in  garden 
eai4&,  with  cliuiteriug  dumps  of  Turkish,  Armeniaa,  Greek,  and 
Jewish  ladies,  a  little  apart  from  the  solomu.  seigniors,  'all 
iMughiog  aad  goideiping  gaily,  under  the  shade  of  innumerable 
blue  and  pink  parasols.'  Lauding  at  a  cool,  shady  nook,  and 
atruggling  up  a  stony  road,  the  Sweet  Waters  are  at  length 
reacneil,  and  thus  pleasantly  described  i— 

'The  son  was  whining  nioitt  brilliantly;  and  the  nr,  soft  and  deK- 
ciouB,  waid  fn^rant  with  liweet  odoiirs,  and  vocal  with  the  uot-es  of 
larks  innutuorahle.  The  narrow  wateri<  of  the  Golden  Horn,  here  a 
mere  streamlet,  flowing  gently  between  flowery  meadows,  were  covered 
with  c^ques  Slled  with  festive  groups,  mummers  and  musicians.  On 
the  banks,  under  fine  trees,  were  spread  carpets  and  cushions  of  ever^ 
hue,  on  which  reposed  groupa  of  Turkish  ladies,  surrounded  by  theu- 
elaves  and  children  ;  while  beyond  them  passed  trains  of  splendid 
arabas,  and  parties  of  Turkish  nobles,  their  spirited  steeds  trapped  with 
the  most  gorgeous  Mameluke  array. 

'  It  will  readily  be  supposcil  tliat  to  the  oflicerii  of  the  allied  force 
thin  was  a  scene  full  of  attraction,  and  I  fancy  there  were  very  few  who 
were  not  present.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  Lady  Errol,  and  his 
vtaff,  passed  on  in  the  Aastrian  arabaMsador'a  boat ;  ^id  then  taking 
horse,  roda  back  to  Stambouh  White  plumes  were  Reaming,  start' 
■milbrms  flashing  in  all  directions,  and  knots  of  young  officers 
waited  impatiently  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Sultan's  liarem.  Many 
soon  had  that  gratification.  1  was  stauduig  on  » little  grassy  knoll  by 
the  wayside,  when  the  araba  coutamnig  the  sister  and  two  of  the  wives 
of  his  imperial  majesty  Sultan  Xlcdjid,  followed  by  five  carriages  tilled 
with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  stopped  for  their  fair  occupants  to  admire 
the  varied  scene.  Some  of  the  ladies  wore  the  yashmak  of  material  so 
tl^ht  that  it  only  served  to  give  additional  delicacy  to  their  semi- 
Circaauan  complexions.  Evidently  the  Stamboul  ladies  have  great 
reconrae  to  art  for  the  Bnpposed  improvement  of  the  charms  by  which 
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they  seek  to  retain  position.  The  eyebrows  carefully  arched  were 
sometimes  united  in  the  centre,  and  a  slight  dark  line  pencilled  within 
them ;  the  large  almond  shaped  eyes  owed  an  expression  of  additional 
soilness  to  the  darkening  of  the  lashes  with  soormai ;  and  the  rouge  of 
the  cheek,  sometimes  rather  toe  strong,  gave  to  many  complexions  the 
effect  of  what  has  been  described  as  like  a  bunch  of  fresh  roses  dipped 
in  cream.' — pp.  44-46. 

Our  authoress  thinks  the  beauty  of  the  Turkish  women  has 
been  exaggerated  ;  that  mystery  has  added  much  to  their  charm ; 
that  want  of  fresh  air,  constant  smoking,  dormant  intellects,  and 
feelings  rendered  passive  by  Moslem  tyranny,  make  them,  the 
large  almond  shaped  eyes  notwithstanding,  inferior  to  *  an 
educated,  kind-hearted,  sensitive  English  woman,  whose  blush 
motints  from  her  heart,  and  whose  eyes  sparkle  with  the  love  of 
purity  and  the  hope  of  conferring  happiness  on  all  around  her,' 
to  which,  without  having  seen  the  Turkish  ladies,  and  meaning 
them  no  disparagement  whatever,  we  cordially  assent 

These  dames  sat  like  veiled  statues  whosoever  went  past ;  the 
brilliant  cortege  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  even  failed  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies  from  the  distant  perspective  into  which 
they  were  looking,  for  nothing  but  to  keep  up  Oriental  reserve, 
and  a  dignified  appearance  of  apathy.  Such  it  seems  is  Turkish 
etiquette.  The  English,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  not,  as  their 
habit  is,  pay  any  great  reverence  to  this  custom  of  the  country. 

*One  officer,  indeed,  after  looking  long  into  the  carriage  of  the 
Sultan's  sister,  at  length  took  off  his  cap,  next  bowed,  then  smiled,  and 
gradually  commenced  a  respectful  advance,  still  smihng  and  bowing ; 
on  which  a  particularly  unprepoAsessing  looking  African  gentleman 
opened  the  carriage  door,  took  a  jewelled  knife  from  beneath  the  seat, 
flourished  it  in  the  face  of  our  somewhat  alarmed  courtier,  directetl  the 
coachman  to  proceed,  and  with  a  most  terrific  scowl,  adding  clouds  to 
his  anything  but  stmny  countenance,  took  his  place  in  front  of  the 
araba.' — p.  48. 

The  chapter  on  Scutari  is  very  interesting ;  everything  that 
marks  the  spot  in  which  so  many  of  England's  bravest  soldiers 
are  passing  tnrough  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  in  which 
so  many  thoosands  lie  on  beds  of  languishing, — to  find  their  way 
after  a  time  back  to  the  dismal  battle-field,  or  else  to  shelter 
in  the  grave;  the  spot  di^raced  by  the  most  shocking  mis- 
management of  officials,  and  consecrated  by  as  noble  charity, 
love,  and  self-sacrifice  as  woman  ever  displayed ;  this  shining 
land  of  sorrow,  glory,  and  death,  must  now  be  interesting  to 
every  British  heart 

*■  We  passed  the  general  hospital,  a  large  well-built  brick  building, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  but  1  imagine  that,  when  com- 
pleted, THcVpital  des  Fran^ais,  at  Pera,  will  alone  deserve  to  hold  that 
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dLuk.  On  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  hospital  were  pitched  the 
tents  of  Lady  Errol,  ifith  one  or  two  others,  occupied  by  the  staff- 
surgeons  ;  and  passing  on,  we  came  upon  one  of  the  finest  sceuCB  Turkey 
has  evtT  Iwaatcd — the  great  encampment  of  the  British  forces.  The 
Hif;!il;iiiiliTs  li.i|i]irno(l  to  be  on  parade,  and  made  the  scene,  perhaps, 
mofL'  ^lii.i  tivr.  it-  :.'ieat  cbarm,  however,  apart  from  patriotic  feeling, 
arose  from  the  eitreme  beauty  of  the  position  which  had  been  chosen 
for  this  great  array  of  the  national  power  and  purpose.  Before  us  lay 
the  beautiful  Bosphonia  with  the  shining  city  of  the  Osmanli  ;  to  the 
nor  the  fiye  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  dark  cypress  woods  ef  the 
Ohmi^  det  Mart*;  around  on  the  undulating  plain  stretched  lines  of 
'Hie  British  tents, — the  promise  of  freedom  to  the  darkened  people  of 
this  most  lorely  land.' 

To  look  inside  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  however,  we  must  take 
ft  jew  l»rief  words  &om  one  who  honourably  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  kindness  to  the  inmates,  as  published  by  him  in  the 
*  Times'  of  January  Ist,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne — '  Would 
you  leam  to  hate  war ;  would  you  feel  the  prayer  forced  upon 
yoo  that  they  who  apeak  lightly  of  it  should  know  more  of  what 
it  is }  Gk»  to  that  scene, — those  miles  of  ward  and  corridor, — 
thickly  covered  with  war's  work,  written  in  all  possible  deface- 
ment of  man  once  made  in  God's  image.  '^Slie  m/aat  be  told  it;  teU 
her  how  I  felt  tka  tdlvng  it  to  her  !"  said  one  brave  fellow  for  whom 
I  wrote  to  one  he  loved,  that  he  could  not  live.'  Or  from  the 
'  l^es'  Commission  of  the  '  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,'  who  has 
exerted  himself  nobly,  and  now  speaks  out  honestly.  '  A  man 
most  steel  his  heart  with  a  certain  amount  of  brutality  here  if 
he  aspires  to  make  himself  useful,  for  there  is  a  very  small 
margin  for  the  exercise  of  sentimental  feeling.  It  is  diflScult  to 
overtake  the  special  work  which  you  may  have  cut  out  for  your- 
self— impossible  to  attend  to  one-hundreth  part  of  the  objects 
which  appeal  to  your  sympathies.  You  cannot  walk  along  the 
wards  and  corridors  of  the  hospitals  without  constant  efforts  to 
suppress  emotion,  natural  and  proper  to  a  good  man,  but  which 
there  is  no  time  to  indulge.  The  whole  spect-acle  is  too  oppressive 
to  look  at  from  that  point  of  view,  and  one  therefore  strives  to 
bhnd  his  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  these  establishments,  filled 
with  so  maay  choice  victims  of  pestilence  and  war.  There  they 
lie  upon  their  lowly  and  roughly  made  beds,  from  4000  to  5000 
men,  many  prostrate  with  wounds,  still  more  with  dysentery, 
some  coughing  their  lives  up  in  deep  consumption — a  few  here 
and  there  with  the  staring  eye  and  discoloured  lip  which  mark 
the  dreadful  typhus.  The  majority  of  the  wounded  look  cheerful 
and  happy;  assured  of  being  on  the  high  road  to  convalescence, 
they  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  though  it  may  be  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  limb,  the  sweetuess  of  living  compensates  for  all  sacri- 
ficea     On  the  faces  of  those  whose  recovery  seems  more  doubtful 
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you  may  trace  a  manly  sadness  stamped,  except  when  the  Book 
of  God  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are,  poor  fellows,  reading  its 
blessed  promise&' 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  formalities  in  which  all  departments 
are  absorbed,  should  still  prevent  the  war  ministers,  and  directors 
of  the  army  medical  department,  from  accepting  the  services  of 
medical  men,  well  trained  in  civil  practice,  lammar  with  opera- 
tions, and  skilled  by  long  experience  in  the  course  of  woimds  and 
injuries.  They  are  far  more  experienced  than  most  army  surgeons, 
only  a  few  of  whom  in  time  of  peace  see  any  practice  worth  speak- 
ing of.  Yet  with  a  few  army  surgeons  only  who  have  seen  much 
practice,  the  authorities  insist  on  keeping  up  the  'regulation' 
which  requires  medical  recruits  to  be  young  and  to  enter  as 
acting  ajssistant  surgeon,  reusing  in  this  terrible  crisis  to  procure, 
or  even  to  accept,  me  services  of  the  practically  trained  medical 
men  of  whom  we  speak.  We  know  that  such  have  offered  their 
services,  gratuitously  if  preferred,  adring  only  that  temporary 
suigical  rank  which  would  ensure  them  some  independent  action 
and  scope ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  regulation,  and  in 
order  that  the  proper  grade  of  '  promotion'  may  be  preserved, 
such  men  have  been  revised ! 

The  time  will  come  when  this  will  be  inquired  into  in  parlia- 
ment, and  when  the  nation  will  indignantly  denounce  the  system 
of  official  routine  which  prevents  our  brave,  unspeakably  valu- 
able army  from  possessing  the  very  best  surgical  and  medical 
skill  and  experience  which  can  be  procured. 

Even  at  Vama^  and  in  spring,  our  authoress  ^eaks  bitterly  of 
the  same  want  of  medical  provision  which  has  been  dwelt  on 
during  the  whole  campaign  by  soldiers,  offioersy  and  corresnon- 
dents  of  the  press,  which,  aft^  Alma  and  Inkermann,  led  to 
horrcMTS  innumerable,  and  which  is  now  filling  the  heart  of  the 
English  peofde  with  a  tide  of  indignation,  not  will  it  be  able 
to  Dear  down  an  official  '  regulation'  ?  Will  the  '  rules  of  the 
service'  not  resist  the  strongest  and  justest  national  clamour? 
Can  any  amount  of  parliamentary  remonstrance  check  the  regular 
routine  of  *  promotion,'  or  secure  to  our  wounded  and  dying  men 
a  sufficiency  of  trained  and  practised  medical  '  attendrata'  Of 
tile  hospital  at  Vama>  Mrs.  Young  says,  '  It  was  a  terrible  place, 
and  die  sick  had  not  half  enough  medieal  officers  to  attend 
them.  The  awithint  smyeons  were  worked  neariy  to  death,  as 
many  will  bear  me  witosw ;  and  numbem  of  soldiem  went  in  there 
who  Tiev&r  bow  a  doctor,  and  wese  so  sent  on  board  a  vesKl  in 
harbour  used  as  a  iooting  ho^itaL'  And  this  bt^vre  the  field  of 
Alma !  A  soldier  who  was  wounded  there  and  ssnt  to  Scutari, 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  wrote  home  after  the  battle  of 
Inkennann  in  wfatdi  he  had  joined,  thus  recals  the  shocking 
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scenes  resahing-  from  the  w&&t  of  a  proper  ambulance  ec»p^  and 
s  auffident  mpply  of  iocboen  at  Alma : — ''  NevEr  eball  I  foreet 
HbB  night  of  the  20tk  September.  We  had  to  Ue  amongBt  the 
d«idMidwtwiiided»]l'mgtit;  and  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
it  woald  melt  a  heart  of  stone ;  some  crying  to  their  etuaradea  to 
fllwot  the»  dMu],  thrir  atiflteringa  were  bo  great,  others  crying  tor 
help.  IhiI.  m,  one  <:r,uLl  ..^sist  "ihrni.  Tli..-i--_.  tiiey  kr,  some  aU 
night,  for  the  doctors  could  uot  atteiid  upon  all  at  once,  being  so 
many,  They  were  days  before  they  could  a.tteiid  to  them.  Theis 
the  poor  fellows  were,  weltering  in  thoir  blood.  I  went  at  dark 
after  the  battle  to  the  doctor  to  get  my  wound  dreased,  and  never 
ahall  I  forget  the  sight.'  Yet  though  such  facta  as  thia  haw 
been  urged  upon  the  authorities ;  though  Balaklava  and  Inker- 
mann  have  come  to  corroborate  the  talc,  the  army  '  r^ulatioa' 
must  not  give  way,  the  '  rules  of  the  service'  must  be  Kept  up, 
promotion  must  proceed  in  its  r^ular  routine,  the  army  must  get 
itfl  medical  recruits  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  students,  and  the 
offers  of  men  accustomed  to  the  work  required  to  be  done  muat 
continue  to  be  refused.  Never  was  a  greater  wrong  inflicted  on 
a  ^illant  army  than  this. 

We  thank  our  fair  authoress  for  having  led  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  this  ofBcial  error,  now  requiring  speedy  redreaa ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  soon  listening  to  her  again,  we  bid  her  a  respectfnl 
adieu. 


Aet.  VI. — Th£  Life  and  Lefters  of  CkrUtopker  Amleraon,  author  of 
'  Anniils  of  the  En<,'lish  Bible,'  &c.  By  hia  Nephew.  Hugh 
AiiderBon,     Svo.     Kilinburgh :  Kennedy.     1854. 

This  volume  is  an  affectionate,  but  not  adulatory  memorial  of  an 
amiable  and  devotod  ministor  of  Christ,  extensively  known  and 
beloved  in  England,  but  pursuing  the  main  objects  of  his  labo- 
rious and  useful  life  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  constitutes  a  pleasing 
snd  valuable  addition  to  the  already  rich  treasury  of  Christian 
biography. 

Qinstopher  Anderson  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
his  father  was  an  ironmonger.  He  was  bom  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1782.  The  fivmily  were  dissenters,  bis  grandfather, 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Pi  ttencrieff,near  Dunfermline,  having  resigned 
his  membership  in  the  Scottish  establishment  while  pursuing  a 
Com^e  of  study  intonded  to  prepare  him  for  its  ministry,  aaid 
united  himself  with  the  old  Scotch  Independents,  a  body  of 
which  it  seems  probable  he  was  one  of  the  first  members.     In 
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Edinburgh,  the  congregation  connected  with  this  body  met  in 
the  Candlemakers'  Hall,  having  '  elders  who  pursued  their  call- 
ings through  the  week,  and  "  spoke"  at  their  meetings  on  Lord's- 
days.'  In  contact  with  this  congregation  we  finof  our  young 
friend  Christopher,  after  a  boyhood  spent  in  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  and  a  good  common  education  at  the  day- 
school  of  Lasswade,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  without  any  religion. 

*  When  Christopher  returned  firom  the  country,  he  attended  with 
his  father  on  the  humble  ministry  of  the  congregation  assembling  in 
the  Candlemakers*  Hall.  But  the  discourses  of  William  Cook,  a 
worthy  but  uneducated  man,  were  little  calculated  to  attract  or  retain 
their  hold  of  young  and  inquiring  minds.  One  by  one  his  brothers 
had  left  in  search  of  something  more  interesting  and  adapted  to  their 
spiritual  wants,  and  Christopher  was  not  long  in  availing  himself  of  his 
father's  permission  to  accompany  them  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Meeting- 
house, Richmond-court,  or  to  the  Circus,  recently  opened  for  public 
worship  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  The  choice  in  liis  case,  indeed,  was 
the  result  of  mere  taste,  not  of  religious  conviction  of  any  kind.  He 
was  naturally  of  an  impulsive  and  fearless  disposition,  with  a  strong 
dislike  to  whatever  was  deceptive,  and  impatient  of  anything  that  was 
doubtful.  With  a  more  than  usual  aversion  to  hypocrisy  of  every 
kind,  he  never  made  the  smallest  pretence  to  religious  feeling  as  long 
as  he  was  conscious  he  had  none.  Till  he  could  enjoy  religion,  he  was 
determined  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  went  so  far  in  gratify uig  his  taste 
for  the  gaieties  of  life  as  his  place  in  a  well-ordered  religious  family 
would  permit.' — p.  6. 

The  pulpit  at  the  Circus  was  occupied  in  succession  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  nonconformist  preachers  of  the  age,  and  the 
mode  of  address  wliich  he  there  encountered  at  once  arrested  the 
young  pleasure-taker  8  attention  ;  but  most  of  all  was  he  im- 
pressed by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  James  Haldane. 

*  In  the  early  part  of  1790,  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
was  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  where  it  must  end ;  but  would  not  allow  himself  to 
think  long  enough  on  the  subject,  lest  it  should  cost  him  those  plea- 
sures which  he  knew  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  godly  life.  Returning 
late  one  evening  of  the  following  summer  from  a  concert  of  music,  an 
amusement  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  he  was  suddenly  and  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  all  its  plea- 
sures. From  that  hour  he  resolved  to  "  seek  after  God ;"  nor  was  it 
long  till  he  found  Him.' — p.  8. 

The  young  convert  naturally  united  himself  to  the  church 
meeting  in  the  Circus.  He  was,  however,  already  in  sentiment 
a  Baptist,  and  falling  in  with  a  couple  of  English  students  of  the 
same  persuasion,  he,  with  a  few  other  members  of  the  Circus 
church,  was  by  one  of  them  baptized  in  March,  1804 — an  offence, 
strange  to  say,  for  which  they  were  summarily  eiduded  from 
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communion.  Thia  act  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  exermed  a 
powerful  influence  on  young  Andereon'a  future  career,  and  the 
little  band  thus  discarded  from  Chrietian  fellowship  for  actiog 
on  their  own  sense  of  fidelity  to  their  Lord,  became  the  germ  m 
the  church  of  which  he  was  subsequently  the  pastor.  The  step 
most  easy  to  be  taken,  and  timler  tbe  circumstances  the  most 
natural,  would  have  been  to  luiite  themselves  with  the  Scotch 
Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  eldership  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Maclean  and  Mr.  Henry  David  Inglis ;  but  a  strongly 
marked  difference  with  tbe  churches  of  this  body  on  the  subjecte 
of '  church  government  and  the  ministry  of  the  word'  prevented 
this.  In  truth,  through  the  students  from  the  south  attending 
the  Dorthernuniversities,  Mr.  Anderson  had  obtained  a  fascinating 
glimpse  of  the  '  English  Baptist  churches,'  and  '  hoping  one  day 
tn  enjoy  fellowship  with  them,'  he  set  his  mind  on  the  formation 
•  f  an  English  Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh.  This  favourite 
object,  however,  was  neither  immediately  nor  easDy  accomplished. 
Mason's  Hall,  in  Blackfriars'  Wynd,  was  opened  as  a  place  of  wor- 
sfaip  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  and  Mr.  Qray,  afterwards  of  Chip- 
ping Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  assisted  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Cox, 
of  Hackney,  occupied  it,  but  without  permanent  success.  In  the 
spring  of  IH02  the  Hall  wasclo^d,  and  a  weekly  private  meeting 
onlj'  maintained. 

A  powerful  impreiwion  had  been  produced  on  the  mind  of 

OAnderaoo  bv  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Fuller  to  Scotland,  on 
of  the  Baptist  miEsion  in  India.  Thia  visit  took  place  in 
1799,  when  the  new  convert  was  in  his  first  love,  and  bis 
baptism  in  1800  added  to  bis  general  interest  in  tbe  missionary 
■work  a  denominational  tie.  The  result  was  the  generation  of  au 
earnest  desire  for  service  in  India,  and  his  private  journal,  from 
which  some  extracts  are  given,  develops  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  deep  and  earnest  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  important  sub- 
*  jecL  An  interview  with  Mr.  Fuller  on  his  second  visit  to  Scotland 
(in  1802)  to  some  extent  forwarded  Mr.  Anderson's  views  ;  and  in 
180+,  having  resigned  for  the  purpose  a  lucrative  position  in  an 
insurance  office  in  Edinburgh,  nis  formal  application  for  '  mission 
service,  if  eligible,' was  made.  As  at  the  same  time,  however, 
medical  opinions  were  uiifavoui-able  to  his  going  to  India,  Mr, 
Fuller  encouraged  his  design  of  studying  for  the  ministry, 
'  though  it  should  have  to  be  exercised  at  home — perhaps  at 
Edinburgh  1'  Mr.  Anderson  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and,  after  pursuing  his  studies  for 
one  session  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was,  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  SutclifF,  of  Olney.  Before 
leaving  for  the  south,  however,  he  took  a  short  tour  in  the  High- 
lands, in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  of  Glasgow,  and 
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he  kept  hold  of  the  aecret,  but  now  apparently  imperilled  destiny 
of  his  life,  by  formally  agreeing  with  the  iive  Baptiats  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  '  to  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren 
in  church  union.'  On  this  occasion  he  preached  to  them,  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  month  of  S^tember  Mr.  Anderscm  '  saw  clearly  that 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  he  should  go  out  to  India ;' 
under  which  conviction  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Edinburgh,  and 
he  at  once  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt  of  1801,  postponing  the 
^Locution  of  his  purpose  till  tlie  following  spring,  in  order  that 
he  might  enj<^,  diuiug  the  winter,  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 
the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  then  imder  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Byland.  The  year  thus  fipent  in  various  parts  of  England— 
on  his  way  liome  he  visited  London  and  several  provincial 
towns — naturally  introduced  him,  not  only  to  all  the  principal 
men  at  that  time  identified  with  the  operations  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  but  to  many  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  among  whom  generally  he  was  a  decided 
favourite. 

During  Mr.  Anderson's  absence  in  England,  ihe  church  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Haldane  in  Edinburgh  had  been  violently 
agitated  and  rent  by  an  eager,  not  to  say  an  angry  controversy, 
respecting  chiefly  the  practice  of  mutual  exhortation  ;  and  this 
controversy  ^ve  rise  to  the  first  phase  of  his  experience  as  a 
minister  in  that  city. 

*  On  his  return,  he  wa«  affectioniit^ly  welcomed  by  the  little  band 
in  Cordinenj'  Hall,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  eomnuiiee  the  eauHe  ns  a 
church  at  onoe ;  but  he  was  soon  mortified  to  find  that  their  freedom 
firom  the  disputatious  spirit  which  wa«  wasting  the  Tabernacle  Church 
was  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  their  zeal  for  the  preaching  of  the  go«i)el 
to  sinners.  **  Mutual  exhortation  of  the  brothreuY'*  as  an  ordinance  of 
the  New  Testament,  had  been  iiitnxluced,  and  tlui»,  with  some  other 
observances  which  Mr.  Anderson  disa|>proved  of  as  unscriptural  in  their 
authority,  and  prejudicial  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  in  their 
effects,  were  insisted  on  being  attendeil  to,  not  oidy  in  tlieir  private, 
but  in  their  public  meetings  on  Lord'H-day.  To  this  he  could  not 
assent ;  accordingly,  after  meeting  with  them  as  a  private  ineniUT  for 
several  we^s  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  LordV-day,  imd 
preaching  in  Skinners*  Hall,  which  he  had  hired  at  his  own  expense 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  evening,  he  withdrew ;  two  only,  and  these 
females,  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve,  going  out  with  liim.' — pp.  06,  60. 

Enfeebled  and  disappointed.  Tie  neither  abandoned  his  project, 
nor  yielded  to  despondency.  Encouraged  by  a  pleasing  attend- 
ance at  Skinners  Hall,  and  W  the  company  of  two  English 
students,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  TV  atera,  he  purchased  Richmond- 
court  Chapel,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Scotch  Baptist  Cliurch, 
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tuider  Mr.  Maclean,  and  opened  it  for  public  worship  on  the 
S3rd  of  Novemlfer.  After  about  a  years  experience,  the  little 
flock,  iDcreased  by  ten  members,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
thirteen.  ga,ve-  Mr.  Anderson  '  a  formal  call  to  t&e  the  oversight 
of  tbeni  iu  the  Lord;'  a  call  which  he  immediately  accepted,  and 
in  pursuance  of  whidi  he  was  ordained  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1808.  In  the  course  of  a  few  yeat3  the  increasing  church  and 
congregatiou  were  insufficiently  accommodated  at  Richmond- 
court,  and  in  1818  they  removed  to  Charlotte  Chapel,  in  the 
New  Town,  a  place  which  was  much  more  favourably  situated, 
and  which  had  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Episcopalian& 

While  thus  located  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  And^voa's  tniasionary 
sgnrit  did  not  wholly  evaporate'.  Within  the  first  yei^  of  his 
pastorate  he  made  two  preaching  tours  in  his  own  country,  one 
into  Ferthafaire  and  one  into  Ayrshire ;  and  at  once  encouraged 
by  Bucoes.s,  and  impresHed  by  the  importance  of  the  work,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Barclay  of  Kilwijtniug — the  paMcff  of  a  church 
umilar  in  constitution  to  his  own — he  formed  an  aasociation  for 
supporting  itinerant  preachers  in  the  Highlands.  The  last  per- 
«nal  effort  in  itineiating  made  W  these  devoted  men  was  in 
3810,  when  Mr.  AndenKm  wart  as  ^  north  as  Dingwall  The 
HMOciation,  however,  continued  its  useful  labours  till  1S24,  when 
a  giadual  diminution  of  its  resources  iHrouebt  about  its  dis- 
sehition,  and  Mr.  Andemon,  as  treasurer,  liquidated  an  adverse 
balance  of  nearly  ^loO  oat  of  bis  privirtie  means.  The  work -of 
the  expiring  asBocistion  was  taken  up  by  a  kindred  institution — 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  for  Scotland — '  a  more  widely 
organized  and  better  supported  society  for  the  same  object.' 

The  zeal  of  the  young  Baptist  minister,  however,  was  not 
wholly  expended  on  schemes  of  denominational  interest.  From 
a  distance  admiring  the  object  and  original  constitution  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  journey  to  London  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  in  180!),  to  make  himself  more  fully  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  he  returned  fully  occupied  with  a  project  for  forming 
a  similiu-  institution  in  Scotland,  For  him  this  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  His  youth,  his  want  of  influence, 
and.  above  all,  his  sectarian  position,  were  all  adverse  to  his 
success.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless.  Aided  by  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Peddie,  and  making  a  skilful  preliminary 
canvasR  of  evangelical  ministers  of  all  denominatioDs — '  Dr. 
Peddie  taking  the  dissenters  and  Mr,  Anderson  the  churchmen' — 
a  tirst  meeting  was  held  in  October,  1810,  and  a  general  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  the  society  shortly  afterwards. 

'  The  liiisinessof  tliL'Eiliiiburgli  BiMu  Sooiuty  devolved,  for  tTiemoct 
part,  for  many  years  on  Sir.  Auderson.     Ue  drew  up  the  adOreesus 
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which  were  adopted  and  recommended  for  circulation  by  the  committee, 
one  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  another  to  the  sailors  in  the  navy,  and 
a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  recommending  the 
formation  of  associations  for  the  same  object.  The  correspondence  and 
preparation  of  the  report  also  fell  to  his  share  of  the  work  till  1824, 
and  occupied  much  of  that  leisure  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to 
the  communications  of  private  friendship.  He  also  took  pleasure  ie 
visiting  the  dep6ts  of  the  prisoners  of  war  then  in  the  countnr,  men  of 
various  nations,  to  distribute  in  person  the  grants  of  Scnptures  in 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  &c.,  made  by  the  committee  for  this  purpose.' — 
p.  123. 

He  was  still  at  his  post,  when,  in  1824,  the  great  controversy 
respecting  the  Apocrypha  arose  between  the  Scotch  and  Engliw 
Bible  Societie&  Advancing  life  and  family  bereavements  having 
left  him  scarcely  vigour  enough  for  that  struggle,  and  his  spirit 
shrinking  somewhat  from  the  violence  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, in  1 827  he  *  resigned  the  reins'  which  in  office  he  had 
held,  but  continued,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  aflbrd  his 
cordial  support 

Another  valuable  society,  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  pro- 
jector, was  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  which  arose,  in  truth,  out 
of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society.  Inquiring  into  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Highlanders,  he  found,  not  only  much 
general  ignorance,  but  a  veiy  extensive  inability  to  read.  Not 
the  English  but  the  Gaelic  being  the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  evil  was  to  be  removed,  and  *  the  written  word' 
to  be  laid  open  to  the  people,  only  by  their  being  taught  to  read 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  an  effort,  strange  to  say,  which  then 
remained  to  be  made.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1810,  a 
society  was  formed  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools,  and  a  fresh 
report  was  issued,  containing  a  mass  of  facts  which  produced  a 
powerful  impression,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  '  Nor  is 
it  wonderful,'  says  Mr.  Anderson,  to  one  of  his  correspondenta. 
'  Who  could  have  conceived  it  ?  I  declare  that  I  was  often 
grieved  and  surprised  as  the  evidence  came  to  me  from  various 
quarters.  And  after  arranging  the  whole  and  drawing  up  the 
report,  J  felt  as  though  it  must  excite  general  conimiseration.' 
For  the  advancement  of  the  object  of  this  society,  he  laboured 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  For  some  years  he  made  an  annual 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  inspecting  the  schools,  and 
deciding  on  the  spot  on  applications  made  by  schoolmasters ;  and 
in  1821,  '  having  seen  toe  society  rise  to  such  a  measure  of 
popular  favour  as  would  assure  it  of  support  as  long  as  the  want 
which  it  was  designed  to  supply  was  felt,'  he  resigned  the 
secretaryship. 

The  view  whidi  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  led  to  take  of  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  import- 
ance of  their  being  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
tongue,  after  awhile  extended  itself  to  Ireland,  a  country  which 
he  had  visited  as  early  as  1 809,  and  for  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  which  he  had  deeply  felt.  He  at  length  began  to  suspect 
'  that,  as  no  language  but  Gaelic  was  known  to  many  persons  in 
Scotland,'  so  to  many  persons  in  Ireland  might  be  Known  none 
but  *  the  same  or  a  similar  language.'  This  avenue  of  inquiry  he 
determined  to  follow  out,  and  in  1814  he  took  a  journey  for  this 
purpose,  during  which  he  ascertained  the  existence  of  *  a  nume- 
rous population,  who  ever  since  the  invention  of  printing  itself, 
had  been  neglected  as  to  all  education  in  their  native  tongue.' 
He  immediately  took  up  the  object  thus  presented  to  him,  and 
on  his  return  employed  all  his  leisure  time  in  preparing  and 
publishing  a  '  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  native  Irish.' 

'  The  publication  of  this  Memorial  produced  a  considerable  and  im- 
mediate effect,  and  that  amongst  almost  all  denominations,  and  drew 
upon  its  author  an  oppressive  amount  of  correspondence.  The  facts 
disclosed  were  so  startling,  and  the  reasoning  on  them  so  conclusive,  that 
few  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  at  all  but  were  astonished  and 
convinced.  It  was  addressed  to  no  sect  or  party,  nor  could  any  one 
learn  from  the  pamphlet  itself  to  what  section  of  protestantism  its 
author  belonged.  That  he  was  a  Protestant ,  however,  was  abundantly 
evident,  though  overflowing  with  love  for  the  CathoHc  population  of 
Ireland.  More  than  one  of  those  benevolent  societies  which  have 
laboured  for  nearly  forty  years  to  impart  instruction  to  the  Irish  in 
their  own  language,  derive  their  origin  from  that  publication,  or  from 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  led ;  while  other  associations  then  in 
existence,  which  had  contemplated  the  improvement  of  the  natives 
through  the  English  tongue  alone,  saw  reason  to  modify  their  measures, 
and  include  instruction  in  the  people's  vernacular  as  part  of  their 
design.'— p.  137. 

Other  tracts  on  the  same  general  subject  followed  the  Me- 
morial. In  1819,  appeared  one  on  the  *  DiflPusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  Dialects;'  and  in  1828,  a  12mo 
volume  of  300  pages,  entitled  '  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native 
Irish.'  In  1830,  came  forth  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  and 
a  few  years  later  a  third,  with  its  title  thus  altered — '  The  Native 
Irish  and  their  Descendants;'  while  in  the  interval  the  author 
issued  a  brochure,  the  substance  of  which  was  mainly  drawn  from 
his  larger  work,  chiefly  for  gratuitous  distribution.  This  he 
called  '  Ireland,  but  still  without  the  Gospel  in  her  own  Native 
Language  ;'  a  title  which  sufficiently  shows  the  bearing  of  his 
mind  on  what  the  author  justly  pronounces  to  be  still  *  the  chief 
desideratuni  in  Ireland.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  this  Memoir  in  the 
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Tisits  and  journeys,  Poor  Paddy,  at  every  journey  (to  use  Bunyan's 
phraseology  in  another  sense),  invariably  attacking  my  town  of  Man- 
soul.  At  the  very  first,  of  course,  he  had  broken  open  Ear-g^te ;  but 
then  he  must  take  lodgings  in  the  recorder's  house,  Mr.  Conscience, 
and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  but  the  Castle  of  the  Heart.  But, 
indeed,  my  dear  friend,  it  was  easily  taken,  and  there  has  he  lodged 
ever  since.  And  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  oh  !  the  long  arrear  which 
Britain  has  to  pay ;  but  I  need  not  go  on  with  a  story  which  you  may 
have  gleaned  already  from  what  you  have  read. 

*  But  why,  you  will  say,  were  the  Sketches  of  1828  so  long 
delayed  ?  Ah  !  that  is  a  tender  question  ;  but  since  you  also  have  been 
in  affliction,  and  apparently  much  of  it,  I  feel  the  less  reserve,  and  can 
therefore  go  on.  Did  you  observe  a  book  advertised  at  the  end  of  the 
Sketches  ?  If  you  have  ever  chanced  to  see  it,  the  dedication  will 
explain  more  than  I  can  now  repeat,  and  yet  it  does  not  explain  the 
whole.  A  beloved  wife  and  three  much-loved  daughters  are  there 
mentioned ;  but  ah !  my  friend,  this  was  not  the  end.  Two  sons  sur- 
vived— but  they  also  are  gone,  and  the  father  to  whom  they  were  so 
much  attached  was  left  to  plough  the  deep  alone.  But  no,  I  am  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me,  and  I  am  often,  often  a  wonder  to 
myself.  The  truth  is,  these  two  volumes,  particularly  the  first,  were 
composed  amidst  many  tears, — often  fled  to  in  order  to  keep  the  mind 
from  falling  to  staves,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  alone  hath  sustained 
me.  The  first  volume  was  never  read  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated ;  and  as  for  the  second,  I  often  yet  see  my  last,  m}^  beloved 
sole  survivor,  only  four-and-half  years  of  age,  running  into  the  room, 
and  saying,  "  And  are  you  writing  to  the  poor  Irish  yet,  papa  F*'  "  Yes, 
love,  I  am  writing^ar  them."  "Oh,  you  are  writing ybr  them!"  ' — 
pp.  liS-150. 

The  reference  thus  incidentally  made  to  the  trials  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Memoir  leads  us  naturally  to  a  passing  view  of  his 
domestic  life.  For  eight  years  after  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh 
hi.s  only  domestic  companion  was  his  widowed  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  William  Anderson,  a  lady  to  whose  eminent  piety  and 
amiableness  it  may  be  permitted  to  us,  from  personal  recollection, 
to  jxiy  a  pixssing,  but  most  sincere  and  affectionate  tribute ;  but 
in  tlio  year  1816  he  married  Miss  Esther  Athill,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  James  Athill,  chief  justice  of  the  island  of  Antigua. 
The  seeds  of  consumption,  however,  were  in  the  family,  and  after 
two  of  her  sisters  had  fallen  by  the  touch  of  this  ^  spoiler  of  the 
loveliest  of  our  race/  Mrs.  Anderson  herself  fell  a  victim  to  its 
power  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  This  connexion 
seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects  a  happy  one — the  husband 
happy  in  the  affection  which  he  sought,  and  the  wife  worthy  of 
that  which  she  inspired.  It  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  five 
children,  the  death  of  the  eldest  of  whom  appears  to  have 
materially  hastened  the  progress  of  her  mother's  disorder ;  and 
the  other  four  were  not  permitted  long  to  survive  her.     The  two 
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intimately  mixed  up  with  controversies  now  long  extinct,  and  on 
no  ground  worthy,  if  even  capable,  of  revival  Let  it  suffice, 
then,  to  record  that  Mr.  Fuller,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his 
acquaintance  with  his  young  brother — the  secret  transpires  in  a 
letter  written  in  1808,  the  very  year  of  his  ordination  at  Edin- 
burgh— had  selected  him  for  his  *  successor  in  the  work  of  the 
mission  ;'  that  the  state  of  opinion  which,  after  Mr.  Fuller's  death, 
manifested  itself  among  the  friends  of  the  mission  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  effectuation  of  this  object ;  that,  in  the  subsequent 
controversy  with  Serampore,  Mr.  Anderson  took  part  with  the 
seceding  brethren ;  and  that  he  devoted  himself  in  a  most 
energetic  and  unwearied  manner  to  the  efforts  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and  yielded  most  reluctantly 
to  their  abandonment  The  only  thing  iww  of  importance  in  all 
this  is,  that  certain  'principles  of  missionary  operation'  were 
during  this  process  brought  to  the  test,  and  to  these  principles 
exclusively  we  shall  direct  the  few  further  words  we  have  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  founders  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  there  existed  a  strong  personal  friendship ; 
and  this  it  pleased  Mr.  Anderson  to  consider  so  eminently 
accordant  with  the  New  Testament,  that  he  set  his  heart  on 
*  perpetuating  it  as  a  principle  in  missionary  enterprize.'  If  in 
this  respect  he  could  have  succeeded  to  Mr.  Fuller's  standing 
and  influence,  he  would  have  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  that 
society  ;  it  wa,s  l^ecause  such  a  position  was  opened  to  him  in 
ceiiiH'xioii  with  the  Serampore  mission  that  he  accepted  office 
in  it  ;  and  it  was  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  broke 
u[>  fur  practical  pnrposcs  the  circle  of  *  confidential  friendship,* 
that  lie  retired.  To  translate,  how^ever,  language  somewhat 
nivstical  into  plain  P^nglish,  the  conducting  of  a  society  on  the 
jjrinciple  ot" '  contidontial  friendship'  was,  in  fact,  the  conducting 
u\  it  by  the  few,  without  any  influence  exercised  by  tlie  many. 
'  Brother  Anderson,'  says  one  of  his  correspondents  on  this 
matter,  '  is  against,  not  only  anything  like  a  "rival  society,"  but 
t-Vi^n  the  formation  of  local  societies,  like  that  at  Perth  ;  wishing 
the  plan  to  be,  for  a  few  individuals,  in  the  most  retired  way 
])ussii»]e,  to  give  their  money,  circulate  information,  write  what 
individually  occurs  to  them,  but  to  have  no  public  meetings,  no 
com  ni  it  tees,  and,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  no  officers.'  This  appa- 
rent plea  for  friendship,  then,  was  in  reality  a  plea  for  power, 
and  for  power  without  responsibility.  Without  saying  that  our 
faith  is  very  strong  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  present 
organization  of  missionary  societies,  we  confess  we  are  not  of  our 
late  friend's  opinion,  that  this  is  '  the  very  method  by  which 
Christ  would  have  his  kingdom  advanced  ;'  nor  do  \ve  think  that, 
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whatever  farther  light  may  break  in  upon  them,  the  churches  of 
Christ  will  be  likely  to  repeat  an  experiment  now  twice  made  in 
their  presence,  and  on  both  occasions  with  an  infelicitous  issue. 
We  conclude  these  remarks  by  mentioning,  what  is  highly  to 
Mr.  Anderson  s  credit,  that  on  the  reunion  of  the  Serampore 
mi&sion  to  the  Parent  Society,  he  gave  his  cordial  aid,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Anderson  s  ministry  was  clouded  by  painful 
occurrences,  too  recent,  perhaps,  for  impartial  history,  but 
requiring  from  us,  as  well  as  from  the  biographer,  a  somewhat 
serious  regard.  We  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  details ;  it 
shall  be  enough  to  state  that  his  growing  infirmities  rendered 
desirable  the  choice  of  a  co-pastor,  and  that  the  election  gave 
rise,  not  only  to  a  divided  state  of  opinion,  but  to  proceedings  of 
a  nature  so  painful  to  him  that  under  their  influence  he  drooped 
and  died.     We  give  on  this  subject  the  following  extract : — 

*  It  is  painful  to  thiiik  that  a  life  like  his,  so  peaceful  in  itself,  so 
fraught  with  beneficence  to  all  around,  should,  by  the  selfishness  of  one 
and  the  ingratitude  of  others,  be  disturbed  at  its  close,  or  diverted,  in 
any  measure,  from  the  course  it  had  pursued  so  long.  '^  But  a  lesson 
will  come,"  writes  an  esteemed  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
when  he  heard  of  his  death — "  a  lesson  will  come  from  this  martyr 
that  will  instruct  the  Christian  wayfarer  after  we  have  all  passed  away  ; 
and  he  who  wrote  with  such  heart  and  zeal  of  a  Fryth  and  of  a  Tyn- 
dale,  will  give  strange  matter  and  instructive  lessons  in  his  own  life 
for  the  pen  of  some  future  biographer.  It  will  be  for  him  to  tell  how 
it  could  possibly  happen,  that  such  a  man  as  Christopher  Anden»on 
should  have  his  last  days  clouded  by  the  ingratitude  of  any  of  his 
people,  or  that  he  should  be  driven  from  his  pulpit,  where,  as  a  Cbris> 
tian  Father,  Friend,  and  Minister,  he  had  spoken  through  a  long  life 
the  words  of  kindness  and  warning  and  salvation,  with  a  persuasion 
and  a  pathos  and  a  fidelity  that  few  men  have  equalled.*'  * — pp.  459,  400. 

With  all  deference,  we  do  not  think  either  the  world  or  the 
church  need  wait  long  for  the  anticipated  lesson.  The  cause  of 
this  catastrophe  ]fl>  in  our  judgment,  already  patent,  although  the 
biographer  has  not  stated  it;  and  with  feelings  of  the  most  perfect 
respect  and  affection,  we  shall  venture  to  indicate  it  Our 
readers  will  have  in  their  recollection  Mr.  Anderson's  beau  ideal 
of  a  missionary  society,  as  formed  on  a  principle  of  *  confidential 
friendship/  His  conception  of  a  church  was  after  the  same 
model  From  the  beffuming  he  wished  his  church  to  consist 
only  of  those  cooverted  by  his  own  ministry,  that  they  might  all 
be  as  children  to  him,  and  he  as  a  father  among  them.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  he  accustomed  them  to  transact  all 
afiairs  unanimously,  never  by  majorities ;  in  other  words,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  let  him,  ia  ike  end,  have  always  his  own  way. 
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It  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that,  in  the  course  of 
forty  years,  such  a  dominating  influence  of  the  pastor  should 
become  irksome  to  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flock  ; 
and  although  we  can  say  nothing  to  justify  bitterness  of  spirit  or 
irregularity  of  proceedings,  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  view  them 
in  this  case,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  justly  charged,  as 
the  recoil  of  a  love  of  power  much  too  tenacious,  and  wholly 
uoscripturaL  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  find  it 
hard  to  see  it,  but  congregational  churches  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  learning  from  this — (which  is  only  one  of  a  group  of 
umilarfacts,  and  some  of  them  very  recent)  — that  the  true  principle 
of  their  union  is  not  friendship,  but  fraternity,  aud  that  their  rule 
should  be — not,  the  many  submit  to  the  few,  still  less  to  the  one — 
but,  *  All  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another.' 

Mr.  Anderson  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1852,  on  the  eve 
of  completing  his  seventieth  year.  *  All  is  well,'  said  he,  *  all  is 
well  I  experience  His  lovingkindness  to  me  all  the  day,  and 
His  song  is  with  me  all  the  night ;  and  what  more  can  I  want  ? 
I  am  quite  happy/  But  he  is  far  happier  now  that  he  has  joined 
*  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  which  are 
written  in  heaven.'  Thus  the  church  and  the  world  take  leave 
of  another  good  and  useful  man.  Not  gifted  with  genius,  not 
of  profound  intellect,  not  of  large  attainments ;  but  of  sterling 
piety,  of  quick  sensibility,  of  expansive  heart,  of  noble  aims,  of 
touching  eloquence,  of  imconquerable  energy,  and  of  great 
business  power,  he  rendered  service  to  his  generation,  and  his 
works  shall  follow  him.  In  conclusion,  we  thank  the  writer  of 
this  volume  for  the  simple  and  quiet,  yet  effective  manner,  in  which 
he  has  ])resented  to  the  public  the  character  and  life  of  his  uncle. 


Abt.  VII. — Home  Life  in   Bicsaia.     By  a  Russian  Noble.     Kevised 

by    the    Editor  of  '  Hevelations  of    Siberia.'      Two    Volumes. 

London  :  Hurst  &  Blac-kett.     18513. 
2.  Pokhozhdeniya  Ckichikoo  Hi  Mertvuiya  Dushi.     (The  Adventures 

of    Chichikov  ;    or,   the   Dead  Souls.)        By    Nicholas    Gogol. 

Moscow.     1842. 
S.  Du  Ut'veloppement  dcs  Idecs  Eevolutionnaires  en  liussie.      Par 

Alexandre  Herzen.     Lonclres  :  Jeffs. 

If  our  statesmen  in  this  war  have  prohibited  privateering,  they 
have  not  prevented  piracy.  Practically  speaking,  letters  of  marque 
are  only  forbidden  to  those  who  do  not  deal  in  letters.  If  Napier 
could  not  carry  the  works  of  Cronstadt,  free  traders  under  false 
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colours  have  carried  off  a  rather  famous  one  of  St  Petersburg. 
So  daring  a  feat  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  editor's  preface  informs  us,  that  the  work  entitled  '  Home 
Life  in  Russia'  is  written  by  a  Russian  nobleman  who  offered 
the  manuscript  in  English  to  the  publishers,  and  that  the  edi- 
torial task  has  been  confined  to  altering  such  verbal  errors  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  writing  in  a  language  not  his  own. 
The  story,  *  the  author'  affirms,  is  true,  and  the  main  facts  are 
well  known  in  Russia.  Not  a  class  of  Russian  life  and  society  is 
unrepresented  on  the  mimic  scene,  and  the  foibles  of  all  are  dis- 
played with  an  unsparing  hand.  But  the  preface  must  speak  for 
itself ;  it  cannot  well  be  described  : — 

'Still  he  (that  is,  *the  author*)  must  not  be  r^arded  as  an 
enemy  to  his  fatherland  :  he  acts  under  a  salutary  impression  that  the 
expose  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  possibly  eflPect  some  good  ;  and  if  he 
have  such  good  fortune  that  his  book  obtains  access  into  his  own 
country,  we  feel  sure  that  its  truth  will  be  immediately  recognized  and 
its  severity  pardoned,  at  least  by  those  not  in  authority,  on  account  of 
the  author's  strenuous  exertions  to  do  his  part  manfully  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  Russia.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
regret  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  author's  name — not 
that  the  work  itself  requires  any  further  verification,  for  its  genuine- 
ness is  avouched  by  almost  every  line — but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
writer  is  too  anxious  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  handiwork,  and  such  a  display  of  his 
satirical  powers,  will  not  serve  as  a  special  recommendation,  exct»pt 
possibly  as  a  passport  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  Siberian  wilds.' 

Coventry  we  should  think  the  more  likely  destination. 

In  1842,  Nicholas  Qogol,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Russian 
novelists,  published  at  the  university  press  of  Moscow  the  work 
which  stands  second  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article — 
*  Pokhozhdeniya  Chichikov  ili  Mertvuiya  Dushi' — the  adventures 
of  Chichikov  ;  or,  the  Dead  Souls.  The  censor  very  likely  had 
not  a  keen  eye  for  satire,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  copies,  we 
are  informed,  circulated  throughout  Russia.  The  emperor  had 
laughed  very  heartily  at  a  satirical  comedy,  an  earlier  production 
of  Gogol's  pen,  and  it  may  readily  enough  be  inferred  that  his 
grim  majesty  had  a  quiet  relish  for  the  castigation  and  exposure 
of  corrupt  oflScials,  and  of  an  idle,  spendthrift  gentry,  vegetating 
in  the  remote  country  wildernesses  of  his  empira  But  all  this 
was  very  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  to  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  of  the  Tchin,  and  the  publication  of  a  second  edition, 
it  is  said,  was  prohibited.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Nicholas 
Gk>eol  was  not  banished  to  Siberia,  but  held  the  distinguished 
position  of  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St 
Petersburg.     The  work  came  not  stillborn  from  the  press,  but 
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was  well  criticized  by  the  journals  which  represent  a  periodical 
press  m  Russia.  It  even  raised  a  literary  controversy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  author. 

The  fame  of  the  work  was  not  confined  to  Russia.  In  1846, 
a  German  translation  was  published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of 
*  Dead  Souls.'  This  version  long  ago  was  recommended  to  our 
notice  as  a  good  and  faithful  translation,  by  a  Russian  scholar, 
desirous  that  the  literature  of  his  country  should  be  better  known 
and  understood  in  England.  From  this  source  we  became  well 
acquainted  with  Gogol  s  *  Dead  Souls.' 

In  1852,  the  work  was  made  known  in  France  through  speci- 
mens published  by  M.  Prosper  Mdrim^e,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

At  length,  in  1854,  it  finds  its  way  to  England,  not  as  *  Dead 
Souls/  not  as  the  work  of  Gogol  the  Petersburg  professor,  but 
as  a  new  and  original  work,  *  Home  Life  in  Russia,  by  a  Russian 
Noble,'  who,  timid  man,  conceals  his  name  lest  he  should  be  sent 
to  Siberia !  The  hero,  Tschitchikow,  is  outdone  by  the  cool 
impudence  of  this  speculation  on  English  ignorance  of  Russian 
literature  to  palm  ofif,  under  an  attractive  title,  and  as  an  original 
work,  a  very  bad  translation,  with  some  verbal  alterations  and 
suppressions  to  give  colour  to  the  fraud,  of  a  novel  which  has  run 
a  twelve  years'  popularity. 

The  fraud  has  been  detected  and  denounced  by  the  '  Athenaeum' 
and  the  *  Leader,'  and  the  denunciation  of  the  former  has  called 
forth  an  explanation  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  even  more 
cool  than  the  original  audacity.  The  publishers,  in  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  '  Athenaeum/  say — 

'  The  nuinuscri[)t  was  purchased  by  them  of  a  Russian  baron,  at 
])resent  residing  in  England,  as  his  own  original  production,  and  was 
})ublished  by  them  aceordingly,  by  the  title  considered  most  suitable 
t-o  tlie  work.  In  consecjuence,  however,  of  some  doubt  being  expressed 
as  to  its  originaHty,  they  lost  no  time  in  comnmnicating  with  the 
author  on  the  subject,  from  whom  they  received  a  letter,  of  which  the 
fnllovvini,'  is  a  copy: — ■"'  Wednesday,  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  note 
of  the  20th  inst.,  I  have  to  state  that  the  MS.  which  1  sold  you  under 
the  title  of  the  '  Adventures  of  Tschichikotf,'  is  a  composition  of  my  own, 
based  on  the  facts  which  happened  in  Russia,  and  which  became  so 
very  popular  and  familiar  to  every  one  there,  that  many  Russian 
authors  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from 
the  truth.  I  knew  Xicolai  (logol  (he  is  now  dead);  he  wrote  a  very 
clever  and  long  poem  on  the  same  subject,  so  did  also,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  authors  (jautcharoff,  Grigorovitch  Bontkoff,  and 
s<:veral  others  ;  that  subject  has  been  handed  down  in  liussia  by  every 
one,  and  with  all  has  had  an  immense  success."  ' 

This  must  be  considered  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
originality  of  '  Home  Life/  for  the  work,  still  under  that  title,  and 
the  shady  name  of  its  Russian  noble  author,  continues  to  be  pub- 
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licly  advertised  with  the  addition  of  some  critical  pu£b  on  behalf 
of  its  original  merita 

Whatever  may  be  the  author's  knowledge  of  Gogol's  *  poem,' 
and  we  suspect  it  must  be  like  our  own,  rather  mythical,  memory 
must  have  failed  him  as  to  the  existence  of  Gogol's  novel,  or 
there  has  been  a  miracle  more  astounding  than  any  enshrined  in 
the  Tsar's  own  holy  diurch.  To  speak  plainly,  we  have  compared 
Gogol  with  the  nameless  noble,  page  by  page,  sentence  by 
sentence,  through  the  whole  of  the  anonymous  first  volume, 
which  includes  chapters  1, 12,  2,  3,  4,  and  a  portion  of  the  5th 
chapter  of  Gogol ;  we  have  examined  the  second  volume,  not 
continuouslv,  but  not  the  less  closely,  and  wherever  we  have  read 
we  have  only  found  a  bad  translation  of  the  novel.  Strict  truth 
eompels  us  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  sentences  origiual,  where 
the  author  transposes  Gogol's  last  chapter,  in  which  is  narrated 
the  history  of  the  hero,  from  the  end  of  the  work  to  the  end  of 
chapter  the  first  Our  language  has  no  word  to  characterize  rightly 
this  noble  handiwork.  To  name  it  translation  would  imply  too 
much  fidelity  to  the  original ;  to  call  it  paraphrase  would  signify 
a  too  great  departure,  for  the  sense  not  only  of  every  page  but 
of  every  sentence  is  closely  followed.  The  reader,  however,  will 
be  able  to  judge  from  some  specimens  selected  at  random,  which 
will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  styles  of  author  and  translator,  for 
we  must  now  drop  the  '  author'  fiction  of  the  preface. 

Gogol  has  one  rare  and  most  praiseworthy  merit — brevity. 
The  novel-in-three-volume-nuisance,  for  which  one  can  find  as 
much  reason  as  Horace  found  for  five  acts,  perhaps  does  not  pay 
those  who  provide  for  the  Tsar  s  reading  public  Nevertheless, 
Gogol  has  contrived  to  say  a  great  deal  m  twelve  chapters  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  1 2mo.  His  translator  has  in 
doing  doubled  him  in  tomes,  pages,  and  matter,  by  an  expansive 
process,  which  possibly,  as  a  last  resource,  may  be  claimed  as 
the  ground  of  the  originality  of  *  Home  Life.' 

From  *  Dead  Somls.*     By  Nickolcu  From  *  Home  Life  in  Rrnsia*     By  a 

Gogol.  Ruuian  Noblr. 

*  A  rather  handsome  carnage,  seated         '  One  fine  summer^s  afternoon  a  few 

for  two  persons,  such  as  is  generally  years  ago  a  urcttv,  neat -looking,  but 

used  by  bachelorsas  lieutenant -colonels,  small  spring  britc^ka,  drove  into  the 

staff-captains,  noblemen  worth  about  a  court-yard  of  an  inn  inthe  goTcmmental 

hundred  peasants — in  a  word,  by  those  town  of  Smolensk.     The  vehicle  was 

who  aspire  to  geBtility,  stopped  at  the  one  of    that   peeuliar  description  to 

inn  door  of  toe  government  town  of  which  bachelors,  retired coloneLsstaata- 

N .     In  the  carriage  sat  a  gentle-  capitaius(iu'j,  and  landowners,  rejoicing 

man,    neither    handsome    nor    ugly ;  in  the  possession  of  about  a  huiidrea 

neither  too  stout  nor  too  lean.     One  and  fifty  somU,  give  the  prefcreucc  for 

could  not  call  him  dd,  but  he  could  travelling  purposes;  in  short,  all  those 

not  be  termed  yoonft.     liia  arriral  in  who  in  Kussia  are  called  '*  gentlemen 

the  towm  did  no4  produoe  the  lenai  ex-  of  ihe  middle  imak." 
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citement ;  it  was  marked  by  no  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  unless  we  except 
the  excliange  of  a  few  observations  by 
a  couple  of  Russian  peasants,  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  public-house 
opposite  the  inn,  which  rather  con- 
cerned the  carriage  than  the  riders. 

*  Just  look  at  those  wheels,*  ob- 
served one.  *Dost  thou  think  they 
will  last  as  far  as  Moscow?' 

•  Oh,  yes,  to  Moscow,*  said  the 
other.     **But  not  so  far  as  Kassan.' 

'Certainly  not  so  far  as  Kassau,' 
relied  the  nrst. 

*With  this  the  dialogue  ended.* — 
p.  1. 


*  The  traveller  who  occupied  the 
high  seat  in  this  convenient  convey- 
ance was  a  man  who,  at  first  sight, 
could  not  have  been  taken  for  hand- 
some, yet  we  should  do  him  injustice 
were  we  to  affirm  the  contrary  of  him, 
for  he  was  neither  too  stout  nor  too 
thin;  it  would  also  have  been  im- 
possible to  add  that  he  was  too  old,  as 
little  as  it  would  have  been  ri^ht  to 
call  him  youthful.  His  arrival  m  the 
above-named  town  created  no  par- 
ticular sensation ;  and,  indeed,  il  took 
place  without  the  occurrence  of  any- 
thing unusual,  or  even  extraordinary. 
Two  Russian  mouzhiks,  however,  who 
were  standing  before  the  door  of  a 
dram-shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
inn,  were  apparently  making  their 
strictures  and  observations,  but  which 
were  confined  to  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  britchka,  not  upon  the  gentle- 
man occupying  the  carnage. 

'  Bost  thou  see  it  ?'  said  the  one  to 
the  other.  *  There  is  a  wheel  for  vou ! 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  would  it 
break  or  not,  supposing  it  had  to  roll 
as  far  as  Moscow  V 

*  It  might  stand  the  journey,'  replied 
the  other,  musingly,  as  he  scratched 
himself  sedulously  behind  the  ear. 

'  But  supposing  it  broke  on  its  way 
to  Kazan.  I  think  it  would  not  stand 
the  ^vea^  and  tear  uf  such  a  distance/ 
said  the  first  speaker  again. 

'  It  will  never  roll  into  the  ancient 
Tatar  fastness/  responded  his  friend, 
somewhat  affirmatively. 

'  Thus  ended  their  learned  conversa- 
tion, the  scientific  depth  of  which  we 
will  not  venture  to  explore.' — Vol.  i. 
p.  1. 

A.«5  Russian  distances  are  reckoned,  or  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Sra-^lensk  to  Moscow  would  be  no  very  wonderful  task  for  wheels, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  a  trip  to  Kassan.  How  singularly 
natural  and  probable  the  historic  reflection  of  the  hrst  mouzhik. 
So  Ls  '  Gogol'  enlarged  and  improved  from  beginning  to  end  by 
our  '  Russian  Noble.'  From  tlie  first  chapter,  take  another 
passage  for  comparison  : — 


Gogol. 

'Themistoklus/  said  Manilow,  tum- 
iniT  to  the  elder  boy,  who  wils  striving 
to  free  las  chin  from  the  towel  wliich 


The  Noble. 

*  Tlicniistoclus/  said  Manilofl',  whilst 
turning  towards  his  elder  boy,  who 
was  jiLst  engaged  in  liberating  liis  chin 
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the  servant  had  tied  too  tightly. 
Tschitchikow  slightly  raised  his  eye- 
brows when  he  heard  this  classic  name, 
to  which  ManiloWyforunknown  reasons, 
had  added  the  termination  m;  but 
quickly  his  face  resumed  its  former 
expression.  *  Themistoklus,  tell  me 
which  is  the  finest  town  in  France.' 

*  Here  the  tutor  directed  the  whole 
of  his  attention  to  Themistokles,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  would  jump  into  his 
eyes.  But  he  became  calm,  and  nodded 
his  head  with  satisfaction,  when  The- 
mistokles  said,  "  Paris." 

*  And  which  is  our  best  town  ?*  asked 
Manilow. 

*  The  tutor  again  stared  at  the  boy. 

*  St.  Petersburg,*  replied  Themis- 
tokles. 

*  And  which  besides  ?' 

*  Moscow,*  said  Themistokles. 

*  Splendid ! — wonderful  !*  exclaimed 
Tsclutchikow.  *  Allow  me  to  observe 
that  the  child  possesses  extraordinary 
talents.' 

*  Oh,  you  don*t  know  him  yet,* 
answered  Manilow.  'He  has  an  un- 
common amoimt  of  sagacity.  Alkid, 
the  younger  one,  is  not  so  quick,  but 
Themistoklus  runs  after  every  beetle. 
I  therefore  intend  to  devote  him  to 
the  diplomatic  career.  Wouldst  thou 
like  to  be  an  ambassador  ?' 

*  Yes,  father,*  answered  Themis- 
tokles, nibbling  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
turning  his  head  now  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left.  The  servant,  who 
stood  behind,  had  just  iu  proper  time 
wiped  the  nose  of  the  ambassador,  or 
an  unpleasant  addition  might  have 
been  made  to  the  soup.' — p.  '17. 


from  the  napkin  which  the  servant  had 
tied  too  tightly  rouud  his  neck.  Tchi- 
chikoff  lifted  up  his  head,  and  frowned 
slightly  when  he  heard  this  classic 
name,  of  which  heaven  knows  why 
Maniloff  had  made  the  final  svUable 
us  ;  however,  he  recovered  immediately 
from  his  surprise,  and  his  features  rc- 
assunied  their  wonted  expression. 

*  Themistoclus,  my  boy,'  repeated 
Maniloff,  *  tell  me  which  is  the  finest 
town  in  France  !* 

*  Here  the  teacher  directed  all  the 
power  of  his  attention  upon  his  pupil 
thus  questioned  by  his  father ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  pierce  him 
with  his  glance,  but  he  gradually 
calmed  down,  and  soon  after  nodded 
approvingly  with  his  head  when  he 
heard  Themistocles  give  the  answer : 

*  Paris.' 

*And  which  is  the  finest  town  in 
Russia:''  demanded  again  Maniloff. 

*The  master  fixed  his  eyes  again 
upon  his  pupil,  and  frowned. 

'  ^t.  Petersburg,'  replied  Themis- 
tocles, quickly. 

*  And  what  town  besides  J" 
'Moscow,*  ajjaiu  replied   the   boy, 

with  sparkling  eyes,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  sure  of  his  lesson. 

*  Now  for  the  iast  qufstiun^^  said 
his  fathtTy  etidently  pleased  ttith  his 
child's  progresses.  *  Who  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  Russia  and  of  Chris- 
tendom .^ 

*  The  Turks ;  and  ire  ought  to  take 
Constantinople  from  them*  replied  The- 
mi^tocleSy  tcith  the  air  of  a  conqueror, 
and  looking  for  approval  towards  his 
master. 

*  Oh,  the  clever  darling !'  exclaimed 
Tchichikoff,  when  he  heard  all  these 
replies.  *  Really,'  he  continued,  whilst 
turning  with  an  air  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise towards  the  happy  parenta,  *  1 
am  of  opinion  that  this  little  l)oy  dis- 
plays signs  of  great  proficiency.' 

*0h,  youdon*t  know  him  half,'replied 
Maniloff ;  *  he  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
perspicuity.  As  for  the  younger  son, 
Alcides  (here  Tchichikoff  was  startled 
again  as  before),  he  is  not  so  shaq)  a 
boy  as  his  elder  brother.  Themistoclus 
Is  uvelier,  and  his  eyes  will  sparkle  at 
anything.     If  even  an  insect,  he  will 
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immediately  run  after  it,  and  pay  it 
the  greatest  attention.  I  intend  to 
have  nim  educated  for  the  diplomatic 
career.  Themistoclus/  he  continued, 
turning  again  towards  the  boy,  'woidd 
you  like  to  be  an  ambassador  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes,  papa,'  answered  the  child, 
with  liis  mouth  full  of  cake,  and 
balancing  his  head  like  a  Chinese 
mandarin. 

*  At  that  very  moment  the  sen'ant, 
who  stood  behind  the  future  ambas- 
sador, wiped  that  young  gentleman's 
nose ;  ana  it  was  well  he  did  so,  or  else 
some  mishap  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence.'— Vol.  L  p.  138. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  extracts  in  proof  of  a  fraud  so  trans- 
parent We  might  print  on  thus  in  parallel  columns  till  we 
filled  our  journal,  and  it  would  be  Gogol  literally  on  the  one 
side  and  Gogol  disguised  on  the  other,  in  the  wordy  amplifica- 
tions and  stupid  interpolations  of  this  *  Noble  Russian/  It 
almost  passes  belief  that  any  one  familiar  with  letters  could  be 
deceived  as  to  the  work.  ITie  character  of  fiction  is  stamped  on 
every  page.  The  clumsy  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the 
falsification  has  transposed  the  ending  of  *Dead  Souls'  to  the 
beginning  of  *  Home  Life'  alone  might  have  shown  the  least  critical 
eye  that  a  'prentice  hand  had  been  making  patchwork  of  a  finished 
production. 

The  story  of  *  Dead  Souls'  has  not  many  attractions  for  English 
readers,  and  the  style  in  which  it  has  been  translated  will  not 
tend  to  a  reception  adequate  to  Gogol's  literary  merits.  His 
hero  is  a  hideous  scoundrel,  without  one  redeeming  virtue,  and 
the  other  characters  are  only  less  hideous  with  or  without  the 
scoundrelism.  Indeed,  this  was  in  the  authors  plan.  Mr. 
Paul  Ivanovltch  Tschitchikow,  councillor  of  state,  is  openly  and 
avowedly  introduced  as  a  rascal.  Ladies,  quoth  the  author,  he  is 
sure  not  to  please,  because  ladies  expect  a  hero  to  be  a  perfect 
creation,  and  if  he  present  but  the  slightest  mental  or  corporeal 
imperfection,  then  woe  to  the  author.  ^  Alas  !  (he  sighs)  all 
this  is  well  known  to  the  author,  for  the  more  he  has  looked 
about  him  tlie  more  he  has  found  that  perfect  heroes  are  the 
only  ones  that  meet  with  success  in  this  world.' 

And  tlie  translator,  the  better  to  personate  the  model  hero, 
moralizes  : — '  On  glancing  at  all  the  productions  of  foreign 
genius,  he  has  never  met  with  any  but  fair  and  perfect  heroes, 
and  even  in  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  he  was  fistonished  at  findinsr 
none  but  youthful,  fair,  and  virtuous  sufferers.' 

But  if  the  hero  is  a  ra.scal  he  is  a  reality  drawn  from  Russian 
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life.  If  the  other  personages  are  vile,  frivolous,  and  rude,  they 
are  true  to  nature,  as  nature,  garbed  in  humanity,  vegetates  in 
the  dreary  atmosphere  of  Russia.  How  comes  it  that  the  fore- 
most works  of  Russian  literature  have  the  sombre  hue  of  a 
Russian  sky  ?  Because  they  paint  us  likenesses  of  nature  as 
nature  is  in  Russia.  Who  can  rationally  expect  the  sunny 
pictures  of  life  which  in  western  lands  we  have  only  to  seek  and 
find  aroimd  us,  in  the  cheerless  gloom  which  enshrouds  an  end- 
less waste  of  humanity.  Yet,  would  we  trace  aright  our  own 
progress,  and  seek  hopes  for  humanity,  we  must  use  these 
pictures  as  we  have  them,  not  for  our  pleasure  but  for  our  profit 
Fiction  by  a  master-hand  is  only  history  in  miniature.  Without 
these  little  histories,  great  history  would  be  but  a  skeleton. 
Should  we  reject  them  because  the  dry  bones  are  clothed  with  a 
ghastly  counterfeit  of  humanity  ?  Is  cultivated  taste  to  play 
the  part  of  a  paternal  censorsnip,  and  exclude  all  that  would 
oppose  or  shoclE  its  sensibilities  ?  Much,  perhaps  even  the  most 
part,  of  literature  that  is  most  profitable  to  instruction  is  that 
which  is  the  least  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Who  that  seeks 
out  wisdom  in  the  vivid  pages  of  a  Tacitus  hopes  to  find  pleasure 
in  that  gloomy  portraiture  of  the  living  death  of  Rome.  Gogol 
and  other  modem  writers  of  Russia  have  much  of  this  kind  of 
value.  They  paint  life  in  that  aimless  dreary  listlessness,  without 
object  or  a  hope,  in  which  life  lingers  under  the  dreariest 
despotism  that  ever  scourged  the  world.  Had  *  Dead  Souls'  no 
other  value,  it  would  be  invaluable  for  its  pictures  of  Russian  life 
drawn  by  a  Russian — pictures  acknowledged  by  Russians  to  be 
true  to  life — for  the  confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  related  to 
us  by  travellers  of  that  terrible  stagnation  of  humanity  on  which 
now  rests  the  sway  of  one  man  over  so  vast  a  territory  of 
Europe. 

These  pictures  are  not  devoid  of  art,  but  it  is  a  low  art  in  its 
forms ;  the  drunken  boers  of  a  Dutch  pcunter  to  the  graces  of 
Raffaele. 

The  rascal  hero,  who  has  run  the  round  of  official  corruption 
to  gigantic  fraud,  finds  fitting  confederates  and  dupes  in  the 
characters  whom  the  author  has  drawn  as  representatives  of 
various  kinds  and  classes  of  Russian  society.  His  governors  and 
vice-governors,  and  procurators  and  presidents,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Tcninj  represent  not  merely  a  corrupt  and 
venal  official  life,  but  the  Manilows,  and  Sabakoviteh  s,  and 
Nosdrew's  are  so  many  representative  men,  as  Mr.  Emerson 
would  say,  of  the  worthlessness,  stolidity,  and  heartlessness  of 
the  privileged  provincial  nobles,  who  feed  and  riot  on  the  slavery 
of   millions   of   men.      A  terrible    and  saddening  picture  of 
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humanity  debased  has  Nicholas  Gogol  drawn  in  his  ^Dead 
Souls/  No  title  could  so  aptly  describe  the  life  of  thai 
wilderness. 

Literature  is  a  modem  plant  in  Russia.    It  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  older  than  the  reign  of  the  second  Catherine.     Under 
the  mental  rule  of  the  Greek  church,  which  cultivated  nothing 
but  dogmatism,  and  encouraged  only  blind  submission,  Russia 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  produced  a  few  dry 
chronicles,  an  epic,  and  numerous  plaintive  songs,  handed  down 
orally  from   generation  to  generation,  to   tell   how  heavy  was 
the  life  of  this  Asiatic  people.     The  Christianity  of  Byzantium 
converted  but  it  did  not  civilize.     It  spoke  neither  to  the  heart 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  it  bound  the  Russian  Slavonians  in 
a  soulless  slavery  ages  before  their  bodies  were  enslaved.     It  is 
retrogression,  not  progress  in  Russia;  slavery  only  became  legal  in 
the   last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Learning  enough 
that  holy  church   cultivated   if   its  priesthood  could  mumble 
masses  and  posture  with   orthodox  exactness.      It  never  pre- 
tended to  a  higher  mission.     Light  might  have  come  to  this 
as  to  other  lands,  but  what  eastern  priestcraft  began,  barbarian 
warfare  and  the  cruel  bondage  of  a  Mongol  oppression  finished ; 
darkness  reigned  and  reigns  omnipotent.     Bom  for  a  happier 
destiny,  the  Russian  populations  were  easily  moulded  into  a 
nation  of  slaves,  animated  machines,  instruments  for  the  caprice 
or  pride  of  one  man.     What  says  their  own  historian — ^their 
lauded  Karamsin  ?     *  National  pride  was  lost  among  the  Russians ; 
they  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  supply  the  want  of  strength 
among  a  people   condemned  to  servile  obedience.     Skilful  in 
deceiving  the  Tartars,  they  became  also  proficient  in  the  art  ot 
mutually  deceiving  each  other.     Buying  from  barbarians  their 
personal  security,  they  became  more  greedy  of  money  and  less 
sensitive  to  A\Tongs  and  to  shame,  while  exposed  unceasingly  to 
the  insolence  of  foreign  tyrants.     It  may  be  that  the  present 
character  of  the  Russians  preserves  some  of  the  stains  with  which 
the  l>arbarity  of  the  Mongols  soiled  it.*     And  again,  speaking  of 
the  monarchical  foundations  laid  by  Ivan  III.,  the  courtly  histo- 
rian tells  us, '  Having  at  last  penetrated  the  secret  of  autocracy, 
Ivan  became  a  terrestrial  god  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  who 
thenceforward  began  to  astonish  all  other  people  by  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  their  sovereicfn.'     If  the  Tsar  Peter,  the 
great  drill  master,  was  bom  for  his  people,  his  people  were  ready 
plastic   instruments   for   his   hand.     *  I  cannot  say,'  wrote  the 
ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  more  than  three  centu- 
ries ago,  *  whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation  which 
has  formed  such  autocrats,  or  whether  it  is  the  autocrats  them- 
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selves  who  have  given  this  character  to  the  nation.'*  Modem 
history  and  modern  literature  too  of  Russian  produce,  may 
help  to  solve  this  problem. 

But  if  the  dommant  church  in  its  nursing  office  destroyed  the 
intellectual  sources  of  freedom,  it  scattered  abroad  lavishly  the 
seeds  of  future  revolution  in  the  hate  and  zeal  of  many  sectaries. 
Schisms  innumerable  there  have  been  in  thel  Greek  church  of 
Russia,  or  the  Tsar's,  and  schism  almost  as  old  as  that  church 
itself.  In  some  the  difference  is  radical,  in  the  most  numerous 
and  antagonistic  it  is  only  on  small  points  of  form.  The  church 
ordains  procession  to  commence  at  one  point  of  the  compass,  and 
three  fingers  only  to  be  used  in  signing  the  cross.  Its  stoutest  and 
most  formidable  foes  progress  from  the  very  opposite  point,  and 
use  but  two  fingers*  Sects  have  been  persecuted  with  all  the 
virulence  of  hate  and  authority ;  have  even  sought  a  freedom  of 
conscience  in  Turkey;  are  suppressed,  or  now,  perhaps,  only 
tolerated  with  a  contempt  more  hard  to  bear  than  active 
intolerance  itself;  but  whatever  the  name,  or  form,  or  substance, 
or  degree  of  difference  from  the  state  church  in  Russian  noncon- 
formity, these  sects,  however  frivolous,  and  even  despicable  some 
may  seem  to  be,  have  proved  important  instruments  in  giving  a 
vitality  to  the  faith  of  portions  of  the  Russian  people.  Like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  it  may  have  shed  a  deceitful  light,  but  without 
it  there  would  have  been  utter  darkness  of  mind  and  faith. 
Unity  and  un  ifoiTnity  would  have  been  complete  ;  one  religion  of 

gesturing,  one  faith  of  submission  to  ttie  terrestrial  god  of  Russia, 
ut  the  light,  if  it  has  led  zealots  into  error,  has,  nevertheless, 
kept  alive  for  some,  perhaps  for  future  active  development,  the 
only  freedom  of  thought  possible  amongst  the  Russian  people, 
that  last  refuge  of  freedom  when  faith  dare  only  breath  its  utter- 
ances in  secret  The  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  the  Uniates, 
or  United  Greeks,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  that  smoul- 
ders. That  was  the  work  of  the  present  Tsar — head  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  Nichola.s. 

All  of  civilization,  that  vegetates  sickly  in  Russia,  has  been 
imported.  The  first  Russian  grammar — the  second  Russian  book, 
it  is  said,  came  from  Oxford.f  Middle  age  Europe  had  gone 
back  to  classic  models  when  Peter  the  Tsar  turned  civilizer. 
Nothing  is  natural,  all  is  copied.  *  Throughout  my  journey,'  says 
De  Custine,  *  I  was  constantly  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  account 
for  this  mania  (classic  architecture)  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  so  different  from  those  lands  whence  the  architecture  has 

•  Baron  Hcrberstcin,  ambassador  to  Tsar  Vassili  Ivonovitch ;  quoted  hy 
Karamsin. 

f  LudolTs  Grammatica  Rassica.  Printed  at  the  Oxford  Univcrsitr  l*rrss, 
in  1C96. 
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been  borrowed.  The  Russians  cannot,  probably,  explain  it  any 
better  than  I,  for  they  are  no  more  masters  of  their  tastes  than 
of  their  actions.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  call  them,  have  been 
imposed  on  the  people,  just  like  the  military  exercise.  The 
regiment,  and  its  spirit  of  minuteness,  is  the  mould  of  Russian 
society.'  All  is  artificiality ;  a  bit  borrowed  here  and  there  and 
everywhere ;  a  gilded  patchwork ;  something  of  everything 
except  the  freedom  and  morality  and  hopes  of  civilization. 

Russian  literature  was  but  a  collection  of  rude  country  songs 
which  spoke  the  only  utterance  the  serf  dared  breathe  of  his 
hapless  lot.  Song  is  the  single  solace  of  the  slave,  and  Russian 
despotism  has  not  yet  been  able  to  deprive  him  of  it.  A  woful 
melancholy  runs  through  all  these  relics  of  the  Slavonic  muse. 
Melancholy  is  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  rude  poetry,  but 
this  was  the  melancholy  of  desolation,  and  this  was  the  old  litera- 
ture of  Russia.  It  is  a  dread  testimony  of  the  condition  of  a 
people  when  the  heroes  of  its  literature  are  brigands. 

Catherine,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  philosophers, 
thought  fit  in  her  wisdom  to  lay  on  some  polish  to  the  drill  work 
of  her  predecessor  *  the  great.'  One  little  anecdote  will  express 
as  well  as  a  volume  the  spirit  of  her  system.  The  governor  of 
Moscow  wrote  to  complain  that  the  people  would  not  send  their 
children  to  the  newly  instituted  schools.  *  My  dear  prince,' 
replied  the  Empress,  *  do  not  distress  yourself  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  desire  for  knowledge ;  if  I  institute  schools,  it  is 
not  for  ourselves  but  for  Europe,  in  whose  estimation  we  must 
maintain  our  standing ;  but  if  our  peasants  should  really  seek  to 
become  enliglitened,  neither  you  nor  I  could  continue  in  our 
places/  French  philosophy  was  imported  with  French  wit,  but  the 
dialectics  of  the  one,  like  the  form  of  the  other,  was  all  that 
remained.  Where  it  penetrated  it  destroyed  belief,  and  rcj^laced 
nothing  but  sensualism. 

Lomonossoff  discoursed  learnedly  on  many  scientific  subjects 
in  Gennan,  Latin,  and  Russian  ;  and  Derjavine  in  the  latter 
addressed  courtly  odes  to  his  royal  mistress.  *High  society,' 
says  Herzen,  characterizing  this  age,  ^  read  nothing  in  Russian, 
society  lower  read  nothing  at  all/  The  first  native  production 
that  was  really  appreciated  was  a  comedy  by  Yon  Wiezen,  in 
which,  with  clever  irony,  he  satirized  the  squirearchy  of  Russia. 
Literature  expanded  from  dilettantism  into  authorship  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  freemasonry.  Novikoff,  the  grand-master, 
was  successful  in  promoting  the  union  of  men  of  liberal  inclina- 
tions, for  which,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  French  revolution  had 
alarmed  despotism,  he  was  rewarded  with  imprisonment  and 
exile.  Karamsine,  however  one  may  estimate  his  capacity  as  a 
historian,  is  another  notable  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature. 

N.S. — VOL.  IX.  p 
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He  first  diireeted  the  minds  of  his  cooBtTymen  to  the  study  of 
their  country.  He  was  the  first  Russian  author,  as  M.  Herzen 
remarks,  who  was  read  by  ladie&  Karamsine  stood  high  in 
faTOur  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and,  in  coiij unction  with 
Speranskiy  was  engaged  on  the  project  of  the  constitution  which 
never  saw  the  light,  and  died  in  the  good  graces  of  the  present 
autocrat. 

A  great  impidse  was  given  to  mental  movement  by  the  war  of 
J  812.     For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  the  goverBment  addressed 
itself  to  the  people.    The  impulse  came  from  without     Whai 
Alexander  himself  was  forced  to  ridicule  the  ultra-monarchical 
pretensions  of  the  Bourbons,  could  his  soldiers  seape  some  infec- 
tion of  liberalism  in  their  march  over  Europe  ?     The  Alliance  of 
Well-being,  comprising  in  its  ranks  the  flower  of  the  youth  noble 
by  intellect  and  birth  of  Russia,  was  the  most  practical  conse- 
quence of  the  march  of  ideaa     It  was  a  precursor  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.    The  republican  conspiracy  of  December  £Edled,  and  auto- 
cracy held  absolute  sway.     But  hterature  was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  new  spirit     The  poetry  of  Ryl^iefif  and  Pouchkin  had  a 
widely  extended  influence    over   the   cultivated   society  of  the 
^npire.     Pouchkin  admirably  caught  the  spirit  of  the  popular 
songs.     He  has  been  called  an  imitator  of  Byron  ;  but  Herzen, 
while  admitting  the  influence  of  the  English  poet  on  his  earlier 
efforts,  maintains,  and  we  think  with  justice,  the  originality  of 
the  Russian,  which  became  more  marked  with  the  development 
of   his  genius.      '  Pouchkin  and   Byron   completely   separated 
themselves  from  each  other  towards  the  end  of  their  career. 
Byron  was  profoundly  English,  Pouchkin  profoundly  Russian — 
Russian  of  the  period  of  St  Petersburg.      He  knew  all  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  the  man  of  civilization,  but  he  had  &ith  in  the  future  which 
the  man  of  the  West  had  not'     '  Oneguine,'  the  chief  creation  of 
his  genius,  is  a  work  inestimable,  at  least  towards  the  comprehen- 
sion of  Russian  character  and  civilization.      Pouchkin  knew  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  genius  in  Russia.  Scourged  and  exiled  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  after  six  years  of  solitude  in  the  Caucasus, 
he  was  recaUed  by  Nicholas  to  the  sadder  solitude  of  the  court 
His  end  was  a  aaa  one,  but  the  tale  must  be  repeated  in  brief,  if 
only  to  exhibit  another  proof  of  the  profound  dissimulation  of 
the  Tsar.     Pouchkin  fell  in  a  duel  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law.     His  death  excited  public  indication,  for  the  poet  was 
the  literary  pride  of  his  country,  and  his  slayer  a  Frenchman. 
The  Emperor  professed  to  share  the  public  sorrow.    An  ambitious 
youth  penned  an  ode  to  thank  his  majesty  for  becoming  the  pro- 
tector of  literatura     The  lyric  fit  of  the  poet  was  rewarded  and 
his  imaginatjon  sobered  by  two  years'  banishment  to  the  Cai»- 
casua     The.  alocy  of  the  young  poet  Polejaeff  ia  very  tragic 
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When  a  student  at  the  university,  he  wrote  a  comic  travestie  of 
*  Oneguine/  some  lines  of  which  hit  the  Tsar.  The  yonth 
was  dragged  by  night  from  his  lodgings  before  the  father  of  his 
peojde,  and  hurried  ofiF  as  a  common  soldier  to  the  Caucasus. 
After  a  short  and  weary  life  he  died  in  a  miUtary  hospital.  His 
friends  collected  some  of  the  scattered  poems,  which  they 
proposed  to  publish,  with  a  portrait  of  the  dead  poet  in  his 
humble  military  cloak.  The  truth-loving  government  would  not 
permit  it,  but  insisted  that  the  portrait  should  be  decorated  with 
the  epaulettes  of  an  officer  !  One  more  instance  of  the  imperial 
patronage  of  genius  and  lettera  A  pious  gentleman  of  Moscow 
wrote  a  book  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome.  The 
production  drew  a  cry  of  indignation  from  Greek  Catholicity. 
The  head  of  the  church  chastised  his  heretic  son  by  sending  him, 
not  to  Siberia,  but  to  a  madhouse. 

Lermontoff  has  become  well  known  in  the  West,  through  the 
admirable  German  translations  of  Bodenstat,  and  Chopin's 
French  version  of  his  famous  novel  the  *  Hero  of  our  Days,'  has 
been  reproduced  in  two  or  three  editions  in  England.  The  novel 
deserves  attentive  study,  not  merely  as  a  leading  production  of 
Russian  genius,  but  for  its  social  revelations.  But  it  is  stamped 
with  the  hopeless  sadness  that  belongs  to  the  Russian  muse 
whether  in  the  garb  of  nature  or  draped  in  civilization.  *  Civiliza- 
tion has  ruined  us,'  exclaims  Herzen,  almost  in  the  accents  of 
despair;  *  it  has  made  us  what  we  are — a  burthen  to  ourselves  and 
others,  idle,  useless,  capricious ;  which  passes  us  on  from  eccentricity 
to  excess,  squandering  without  regret  our  fortune,  our  heart,  our 
youth,  soarcliing  for  occupation,  for  excitements,  for  distractions, 
like  the  dogs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  desciibed  by  Heine,  which  sought 
as  a  favour  from  the  passers-by  a  kick  to  dispel  their  melancholy. 
We  try  everything,  music,  philosophy,  love,  the  art  of  war,  mys- 
ticism, to  divert  ourselves,  to  forget  the  immense  void  that 
oppresses  us.'  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Russian  literature 
that  passes  the  censorship.  The  history  of  its  later  writers  is  a 
tragic  catalogue.  Ryl^ietf  was  hanged  by  Nicholas  ;  Pouchkin 
fell  in  a  duel  at  the  age  of  38  ;  Griboi^doff  was  assassinated  at 
Teheran  ;  Lermontoff  fell  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  at  30  : 
V'^nc^vitinoff  was  killed  by  society  at  22  ;  Koltzoff,  killed  by  his 
family  at  *33  ;  B^linsky  at  35  perished  of  hunger  and  misery  ; 
Polejaeff  died  in  the  military  hospital  after  eight  years'  forced 
service  in  the  Caucasus  ;  Baralinsky  died  after  twelve  years 
of  exile ;  Bestujeff,  still  in  youth,  perished  in  the  Caucasus, 
after  surviving  the  forced  labour  of  Siberia. 

Reviews  have  great  influence  in  Russia,  and  they  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
West      Polevoi,   in  his  '  Moscow   Telegraph/   which  was  sup- 
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pressed  in  1834,  did  much  to  diffuse  free  thought  Senkowsky 
Belinsky,  and  Tchaadaeff  are  honourable  names  in  this  huma- 
nizing effort  Herzen's  stands  not  least  in  that  brotherhood. 
Twelve  years  ago,  as  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  reviews  of  Moscow, 
he  earned  a  reputation  and  the  reward  of  liberalism.  After 
banishment  to  a  remote  region  of  the  empire  he  voluntarily  sought 
exile  in  England)  where  he  has  established  a  printing  press 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  Russian  books  for  circulation  in 
Russia.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  press  was  the  clever 
and  instructive  essay,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  *  On  the  De- 
velopment of  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia ;'  which,  apart  from 
certain  socialist  opinions,  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Russia.  It  is  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Herzen  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  suppressed  manuscripts  of  distinguished  Russian 
writers.  In  this  he  has  not  yet  been  successful,  but  as  a  begin- 
ing  he  has  published  three  works  from  his  own  pen.  The  first 
entitled  *  Yunev  Den,'  St  George's  Day,  is  a  short  but  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Russian  proprietors  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfa 

*  Let  the  first  free  Russian  word  from  behind  the  frontier  (he  says) 
be  addressed  to  you.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  you  that  the  need  for  inde- 
pendence has  shown  itself,  the  efforts  for  freedom  and  all  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  age  just  past.  It  is  amongst  you  that  the 
self-denying  minority  is  found  which  redeems  Hussia  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations  and  its  own.  From  your  ranks  arose  Muravyev  and 
Pestel,  Ruilyecv  and  Bestuzhev.  From  your  ranks  came  Pouchkin 
and  Lermontov.  We,  too,  who  have  left  our  country,  that  one  free 
Russian  voice  might  be  heard  through  a  foreign  land ;  we  came  from 
your  ranks,  and  it  is  to  you  that  we  first  address  direct,  not  with 
words  of  reproach,  not  with  a  summons  to  conflict  which  is  at  this 
moment  impracticable,  but  with  a  friendly  word  on  the  common 
miseries  and  the  common  shame,  and  with  brotherly  counsel.  We  arc 
slaves  because  our  ancestors  bartered  their  human  dignity  for  inhuman 
privileges,  and  we  make  use  of  these  privileges.  We  are  slaves 
because  we  are  masters.* 

A  second  publication  consists  of  fragmentary  tales  of  high 
merit  and  melancholy  significance.  But  the  most  interesting 
work  is  the  *Tyunna  i  Isuilka.     Iz   zapisok  Iskandera' — the 

5 risen  and  banishment,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Iskander,  in  which 
[r.  Herzen  with  much  graphic  power  describes  his  own  suffer- 
ings as  one  of  the  later  martyrs  of  Russia. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Gogol,  who,  after  the  peasant 
poet  Koltzoff,  is  the  most  natural  of  all  the  Russian  writers.  Of 
noble  birth,   all  his  sympathies  were,   nevertheless,   with   the 

C?ople.     He  was  bom  m  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in 
ittle  Russia,  where  there  is  more  of  life  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire ;  and  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  by  the 
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publication  of  some  pleasant  little  novels  descriptive  of  Cossack 
manners  and  scenes.  *Tarass  Boulba/  a  historic  tale  of  the 
Cossacks,  abounds  with  some  charming  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  national  customs,  but  when  he  left  the  Cossacks 
and  went  into  Old  Russia  for  his  subjects,  his  pages  became  more 
sombre.  The  tchinovnik  or  employ^,  and  the  pomeitschik  or 
landed  proprietor,  became  the  chief  objects  of  his  relentless  satire. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  us  how  he  escaped  the  Caucasus  or  Siberia. 
The  reader  will  soon  see  how  he  deserved  the  imperial  reward  of 
literary  merit. 

The  story  of  Tschitchikow  is  well  designed  to  exhibit  Russian 
life  in  its  varieties.  The  hero,  from  childhood  to  mature  age, 
develops  at  each  step  master  talent  for  rascality.  From  a  small 
place  in  a  government  office  of  forty  or  fifty  roubles,  he  rises  slowly 
and  painfully  to  more  profit  The  sketches  of  officialism  are  sUght, 
but  penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  the  system.  We  pass  over  how  he 
became  a  man  of  substance  from  the  superintendence  of  *  govern- 
ment works',  with  one  very  little  passage : — *  Tschitchikow  found 
ways  and  means  to  be  elected  a  member  of  it,  and  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  promoters.  This  committee 
began  its  operations  immediately.  During  six  years  the  com- 
mittee busied  itself  about  the  building,  but  whether  it  was  the 
harshness  of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  proper  materials,  the 
crown  building  never  rose  above  its  foundation.' 

We  find  him  next  in  the  paradise  of  self-seekers — the  Russian 
custom-house,  at  once  a  model  officer,  and  amassing  a  fortune 
in  a  smuggling  association.  Unluckily  for  himself,  '  dissenter' 
is  a  term  of  reproach  in  Russia  as  England.  Tschitchikow 
called  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the  customs  and  smuggling  a 
starover.  The  starover  informed,  and,  lo  !  our  Tschitchikow  is 
reduced  to  seek  the  capital  and  a  living  by  his  wits,  like  many 
other  gentlemen^in  the  like  predicament  at  home,  by  commission 
a^Tfencv. 

In  Russia  there  is  an  institution  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
the  Council  of  Guardians,  for  the  mortgage  of  landed  property 
and  serfs  by  the  embarrassed  nobility.  Money  is  only  lent  upon 
real  estate,  that  is,  land  and  serfs ;  or  as  they  are  popularly 
called  in  Russia,  *  souls.'  It  is  left  to  the  Council  of  Guardians 
to  fix  the  period  for  redemption,  and  if  the  mortgagor  cannot 
redeem,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  council  to  have  the  property 
valued  by  a  special  commission,  and  then  sold  to  the  crown. 
This  will  explain  why  the  numbers  of  the  crown  serfs  appear  in 
population  estimates  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  hard  driven  Tschitchikow  conceives  the  notable  project 
of  swindlins:  this  honourable  board  on  a  mamificent  scale.  The 
noble  pays  an  annual  capitation  for  each  serf  or  soul  accord- 
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ing  to  the  return  of  each  census,  and  should  any  die  in  the 
interval  he  must  pay  for  the  Mead  souls'  as  well  In  fine, 
Tschitchikow  resolved  to  procure,  with  or  without  consideration, 
as  many  dead  souls  as  he  could,  to  mortgage  them  for  some  two 
hundred  roubles  a-head  as  living  ones,  to  the  government  True, 
he  had  to  face  the  imperial  ukase  which  forbids  the  sale  of  serfs 
without  the  land,  but  Russians,  it  appears,  can  ride  through  ukases 
as  we  ride  through  acts  of  parliament.  Mr.  Tschitchikow 
purchased  for  emigration  to  the  Kherson.  With  this  magnificent 
end  in  view  onr  hero  travelled  throughout  the  empire,  and  found 
the  adventures  recorded  in  Gk)gor8  page& 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  Tsdiitchikow  visits  the  land- 
owner Manilow,  and  there  makes  the  first  exposition  of  his 
trading  views.  Manilow  is  well  drawn,  an  idle,  aimless,  amiable 
man,  perhaps  too  indolent  to  be  otherwise  when  the  amiability 
is  unaccompanied  with  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  in  a  civilized  society  belong  to  men  of  station  and  wealth. 
We  select  a  passage  or  two  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  domestic 
institution  of  the  Russians  Mark  how  coolly  human  souls  are 
reckoned  in  the  holy  and  paternal  land — that  paradise  of  order. 

*  But  allow  me  one  question,*  continued  TBchitchikow,  in  a  low  pecu- 
liar tone,  glancing  round  on  all  sides.  ^  Is  it  long  since  you  presented 
your  last  revision  list  ?* 

*  Why,  yes ;  it  is  some  time  since.     I  cannot  exactly  say  the  time.' 

*  How  many  peasants  have  died  since  F 

'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  We  must  ask  the  steward.  Uo,  there  ! 
Call  the  steward  here.* 

The  steward  came  up.  He  was  nearly  forty,  was  beardless,  and  wore 
a  coat.  To  conclude  from  his  full-moon  visage  he  must  have  led  u  quiet 
Ufe;  his  small  hollow  eyes  and  his  yellowish  complexion  evidently 
proved  that  feather  beds  were  not  strange  to  him.  One  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  he  went  through  his  career  as  stewards  who  are 
seignetuial  serfs  generally  do.  At  first  he  was  only  an  errand  boy,  and 
at  the  same  time  learnt  to  reiul,  write,  and  reckon ;  then  he  married 
my  lady's  maid,  became  manager  of  the  household,  and  iinally  stcwanl. 
In  this  capacity  he  behaved,  of  course,  like  all  stewards ;  he  was  the 
excellent  friend  of  the  rich  ones,  and  made  the  burthens  of  the  ]KX)r  still 
heavier.     Slept  till  nine  o'clock,  and  then  quietly  sipped  his  tea. 

'  Hark,  my  good  friend,  how  many  ])ea6ants  have  died  since  we  last 
sent  in  the  list  of  persons  ?* 

*  How  many  ?'  asked  he,  opening  his  mouth,  and  holding  his  hand 
before  him  like  a  shield.     *  Many  have  died  since  that  time.' 

*  Yes,  I  ovm  I  thou^t  so  myself.  Many  have  died,'  said  Manilow, 
addressing  himself  to  Tschitchikow. 

*  But  about  how  many  P'  asked  Tschitchikow. 

'  Nobody  ha«  counted  them,*  answered  the  steward,  quietly. 
'  Of  oourae  not,'  said  Manilow.     *  1  think  the  mortalitv  was  rather 
great ;  but  the  number  is  quite  unknown.* 
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*  Have  the  kindness  to  count  them,  and  make  a  list/  said  Tschitchi- 
kow,  addressing  himself  to  the  steward. 

*  Yes,  make  a  Ust  of  their  names  directly,'  said  Manilow. 
The  steward  said  *  I  hear,'  and  went  away. 

The  way  in  which  Tschitchikow  talks  over  his  host  into  giving 
him  the  dead  souls  is  well  told,  and  shows  the  laxity  of  morals, 
when  the  horror  of  the  landlord,  so  naturally  excited  at  his 
guest's  astounding  proposal,  was  so  easily  stilled ;  but  the  dialogue 
is  too  long  for  extract,  and  we  prefer  a  specimen  of  Gogol's  comic 
powers,  where  lie  persuades  a  miserly,  superstitious  old  woman  to 
sell  him  her  dead  serfs. 

We  must  first,  however,  quote  a  passage  highly  national  and 
characteristic  of  Russia.  How  complete  must  be  parental  dis- 
cipline, how  perfect  the  system  of  order,  when  the  slave  com- 
placently kisses  the  chain  that  binds  him.  The  serf-coachman, 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  has  upset  his  master,  and  is  threatened 
with  a  flogging. 

*  But  what  did  I  tell  thee  lately  when  thou  wert  drunk.  Hast  thou 
already  forgotten  it  ?'  asked  Tschitchikow. 

'  By  no  means,  your  highness ;  how  can  I  forget  it  ?  I  know  my 
duty.  I  know  that  one  ought  not  to  be  drunk.  But  to  converse  with 
a  nice  person ' 

*  When  I  shall  give  thee  a  sound  flogging,  then  shalt  thou  know 
how  to  converse  with  nice  people.' 

*  If  it  please  your  lordship,'  replied  Selizhan,  who  agreed  with  every- 
thing, *  if  there  must  be  a  beating,  it  may  be  so.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  Why  not  beat  if  it  is  deserved?  That  stands  quite 
at  tho  will  of  the  master.  Tlie  peasant  must  be  beaten  that  lie  may 
iK.it  ])eeome  too  insolent,  and  to  make  him  well  behaved.  When  one 
deserves  it,  wliy  should  one  not  be  beaten  ?' 

Af^aiiist  siieli  sentiments  Tsehitcliikow  had  nothing  to  say. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  portion,  and  that  abridged,  of 
the  curious  dialogue  between  Tschitchikow  and  the  old  lady 
Korobotschka : 

'  But  let  us  return  to  our  own  eharaeters.  Tschitchikow  deeming 
it  proper  to  assume  an  easy  manner,  took  the  cup  of  tea  without  cere- 
mony, ])ut  some  raspberry  syru[)  into  it,  and  led  the  conversation. 

'  Yoiu*  little  village,  matrushka,*  is  very  pretty.  How  many  souls 
have  you  there  ?' 

'There  are  about  eighty  souls,  patrushka,'*  said  the  hostess;  'but 
times  are  bad.  We  had  last  year  a  dreadful  failure  of  the  crops,  from 
which  may  Heaven  preserve  us  !' 

'  The  peasants,  nevertheless,  have  ruddy  cheeks,  and  the  cottages 
are  neat.  Mav  I  not  know  vour  familv  name.  I  am  so  absent  in 
mind,  and  I  came  so  late  last  night.' 

*  Little  mother  and  little  father.  The  Russians,  in  familiar  conversation, 
arc  fond  of  iisiii^^  dbniuutives. 
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*  Korobotcbka,  the  collegium  secretary's  widow.* 

*  Very  much  obliged.     And  your  christian  name  ?' 

*  Anastasia  Petrowna.' 

'  Anastasia  Petrowna  !  A  pretty  name.  I  have  an  aunt,  the  sister 
of  my  mother,  who  is  so  called.' 

*  And  your  name  ?'  asked  the  lady.  *  You  are,  I  presume,  assessor 
of  a  circle.' 

*  No,  matrushka,'  answered  Tschitchikow,  laughing.  *  I  travel  on 
my  own  private  business.' 

*  Then  you  are  a  government  contractor  ?  What  a  pity  I  sold  the 
honey  last  week.  Thou  wouldst  certainly  have  paid  a  better  price, 
patrushka.' 

*  I  should  have  bought  no  honey  at  all.' 

*  Anything  else  ?  Perhaps  some  hemp  1  I  have  not  much  left,  only 
half  a  cumock.' 

*  No,  matrushka,  I  want  very  different  articles.  Tell  me,  have  many 
peasants  of  yours  died  ?' 

'  Oh,  dear,  yes — eighteen  peasants,'  said  the  old  woman,  sighing, 
*  and  they  were  all  stout  workmen.  Many  have  been  added,  but  only 
little  worms.  And  the  ass«?8Sor  of  the  circle  came  and  demanded  the 
poll-tax  for  the  dead  ones  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  Last  week  my 
smith  was  burnt  to  death — such  a  clever  smith,  he  could  make  locks.' 

*  You  have  had  a  fire  then,  matrushka  ?' 

*  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  misfortune  1  A  fire  would  be  still 
worse.  He  burnt  of  himself,  patrushka.  His  inside  began  to  burn. 
He  drank  too  much.  Only  a  little  flame  appeared,  then  he  glowed, 
and  he  became  as  black  as  coal ;  and  he  was  such  a  clever  smith  !  1 
cannot  drive  out  anywhere  now,  as  there  is  nobody  to  shoo  the  hoi-ses.' 

'  It  was  the  will  of  God,  matrushka,'  said  Tschitchikow,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  *  Against  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  God  we  must  not 
miumur.     Give  them  up  to  me.' 

*  Give  up  whom,  patrushka  ?' 

*  Just  the  dead  ones.' 

*  How  can  I  give  them  up  ?' 

*  Very  easily  ;  or  sell  them  to  me.     I  will  pay  you  for  them.' 

*  But  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  want  with  them.  Wilt  thou  have 
them  dug  out  of  the  grave  ?' 

Tschitchikow,  perceiving  that  the  old  woman  was  very  far  astray, 
deemed  some  explanation  necessary.  In  a  few  words  he  explained  to 
her  that  the  purchase  would  have  value  only  on  paper,  as  the  souls  must 
be  named  there  as  being  alive. 

*  But  what  dost  thou  want  them  for  r'  asked  the  old  woman,  staring 
at  him  in  amazement. 

'  That  is  my  business.* 

*  But  they  are  dead.' 

*  Who  said  they  were  alive  f  It  is  your  loss  that  they  are  dead,  as 
you  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  them.  Now,  1  will  relieve  you  from  that. 
Do  you  understand  ?  Not  only  will  1  take  upon  myself  the  payment 
of  the  taxes,  but  1  am  ready  to  pay  you  fifleen  roubles.  Is  it  clear  to 
you  now  ?* 
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*  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,'  said  the  old  woman,  hesitating ;  *  I  never 
sold  any  dead  souls.' 

*  Of  course,  that  would  have  been  a  miracle.  Do  you  then  really 
believe  that  they  are  worth  anything  ?* 

'  No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  Of  course  they  have  no  value 
now.  But  it  is  just  that  very  circumstance  that  makes  it  diflScult  for 
me  to  understand  why  you  would  buy  dead  souls.' 

'  Well,  now,  here  is  a  stubborn  old  hag!'  thought  Tschitchikow  to 
himself.  *  Listen  to  me,  matrushka,  and  consider  well.  You  lose  how 
much  ?     You  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  them  as  for  living  ones.' 

*0h,  don't  remind  me  of  that,  patrushka,'  interrupted  the  old 
woman.  *  'J'hree  weeks  have  not  elapsed  since  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles,  and  besides  had  to  bribe  the  assessor 
nicelv.' 

'  You  see  it  now  yourself,  matrushka.  But  don't  forget  that  you 
would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  bribe  the  assessor,  because  I  should  pay 
the  taxes  for  these  souls.     Will  you  take  my  offer  ?' 

*  Indeed,  patrushka,  I  never  yet  was  in  the  position  of  selling  dead 
peasants.  I  have  sold  living  ones.  Only  three  years  ago  I  sold  two 
girls  to  our  pope*  for  two  hundred  roubles.  He  is  very  grateful  to 
me  for  them  ;  they  are  very  industrious,  and  able  to  weave  napkins.' 

*  There  is  no  question  about  the  living,  bless  them  1  I  want  dead 
ones.' 

*  Well,  I  fear  I  should  lose  by  it.  Perhaps  thou  cheatest  me,  my 
father,  and  they  are  worth  more.' 

*  Take  the  most  insignificant  thing — a  rag  for  instance.  Even  that 
has  value,  for  it  can  be  sold  to  the  paper  maker,  but  who  wants  dead 
ones  ?' 

''  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I  stick  only  to  the  point  that  they  are  dead.' 
'  Dear  nie,  what  a  stupid  creature !'  said  Tschitchikow  to  himself, 
quite  out  of  patience.' 

At  last  by  incidental  hints  at  the  future  purchase  of  govem- 
ment  supplies,  and  some  skilful  play  on  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  old  lady,  Tschitchikow  got  the  souls.  The  mode  by  which 
each  in  his  and  her  way  tries  to  overreach  the  other  is  truly 
Russian,  as  is  the  prudent  hint  with  respect  to  his  guide  : — 

^  Then  don't  forget,  I  beg  of  you,  the  promised  government  sup- 
plies.' 

'  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  forget  you,'  said  Tschitchikow,  stepping 
out  into  the  entrance  hall. 

'  You  wont  buy  hog's  lard,  then  ?'  said  the  hostess,  following  him. 

'  Why  should  I  not  buy  ?     I  will  buy  some  ;  but  not  now.' 

*  Towards  Easter  I  shall  have  some  fresh.' 
'  We  will  buy  some — why  not  ?' 

'  Perhaps  bed  feathers  may  be  wanted.  I  shall  have  some  about 
Lent.' 

'  Good,  very  good,'  said  Tschitchikow. 

♦  Priest. 
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'  Thou  seest  now  thyself,  pairushka,  that  ihe  honses  are  not  yet  put 
to  the  carriage,*  said  the  old  woman,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door. 

*  Will  soon  be  here.  Only  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  from  here  to  the 
high  road.' 

'  How  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?'  said  t^e  hostess.  '  It  is  rather 
difBcult  to  describe — thei*e  are  so  maiiy  cross-ways.  I  would  rather 
give  thee  a  little  girl  as  guide.  She  can  sit  upon  l^e  ooach-box ;  there 
is  room  enough.* 

'Why  not?' 

'  I  will  give  thee  the  girl — she  knows  the  way.  But  donH  take  her 
with  thee.     One  has  be^  already  taken  away  by  the  merchants.* 

Tschitchikow  assured  her  that  he  would  send  back  the  girl,  and 
Mrs.  Korobotschka  became  quiet,  and  began  to  contemplate  what  was 
passing  in  the  court.  She  cast  a  severe  look  at  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  fetched  a  wooden  dish  with  honey  from  the  store-room,  called  to 
the  peasant,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  gate,  and  so  got  gradually 
absorbed  in  domestic  life. 

But  why  do  we  stay  so  long  with  Mrs.  Korobotschka  ?  Koro- 
botschka, Manilow,  Economy,  JSsthetica,  let  us  leave  tkem.  There 
are  more  curious  things  in  the  world  \  pleasure  turns  in  a  moment  into 
sadness  if  thou  considerest  her  more  closely,  and  many  strange 
thoughts  arise.  Perchance  thou  mayest  even  think — does  Mrs.  Koro- 
botschka really  occupy  so  low  a  degree  in  the  infinite  scale  of  human 
perfection  ?  Is  the  gulf  really  so  wide  that  separates  her  from  her 
sisters  who  are  living  secluded  in  their  aristocratic  homes  with  sweet 
scents,  and  cast-iron  staircases  inlaid  with  brass,  red-ooloured  wood,  and 
tapestry  ?  There  they  sit  and  yawn  at  the  unread  book,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  visit,  as  they  call  it,  and,  that  they  may  seem 
brilliant,  repeating  the  sentiments  learnt  by  heart — sentiments,  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  fiMihian,  sway  the  town  for  a  whole  week — 
sentiments  which  concern  not  their  homes  or  their  estates,  which, 
thanks  to  economical  ignorance,  are  in  disorder,  but  certainly  relate  to 
some  political  overthrow  in  France,  or  the  direction  of  the  Catholicism 
now  becoming  so  fashionable.  But  away  from  it !  Why  do  we  speak 
of  such  things  ?  But  why  is  there  mixed  even  in  cheerful  harmless 
pursuits  a  gloomy  melancholy  ?  The  smile  has  not  yet  disappeared  from 
thy  lips,  the  sound  of  laughter  has  not  gone,  and  thou  art  already 
another,  and  thy  face  has  assumed  another  expression. 

One  little  peep  into  the  interior  of  office.  The  Tsar  has  beem 
a  reformer  in  his  -way.     Let  us  see  how  his  reforms  worked : — 

Just  about  that  time  bribenr  wus  punished  most  severel}'.  But 
Tschitchikow  was  not  at  all  frightened,  for  he  understood  how  to 
manage  matters  to  his  own  advantage,  proving  in  this  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Russians,  who  are  only  urged  to  more  activity  by  the 
weight  which  falls  on  their  shoulders.     This  was  his  plan  of  action. 

As  soon  as  a  petitioner  made  his  ap|)earance  and  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  to  get  at  the  well-known  letter  of  recommoiMlation  signed 
by  Prince  Hovanskois  (as  we  jocularly  say  in  Kusida),  Tschitchikow 
would  interrupt  with  a  short  laugh,  taking  the  hand  of  the  caiulidato 
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for  office.     *  No,  no  !     You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I .     No,  oh  no  ! 

It  is  our  duty  ;  we  must  do  it  without  any  reward.  You  can  rest  quite 
satisfied  on  this  point.  To-morrow  everything  will  be  arranged.  Per- 
mit me  to  ask  your  address.  You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble ; 
we  will  send  the  papers  to  your  residence.' 

The  delighted  petitioner  returns  home,  almost  beside  himself  with 
joy.  *  At  last  we  have  the  man  we  want.  If  we  only  had  more  of 
them ;  he  is  really  a  precious  jewel.' 

He  waits  one  day.  Two  days  pass,  but  no  papers.  On  the  third 
day,  the  same  number  came.  Calling  at  the  office,  his  aSEadr  had  not 
been  mentioned.     At  last  he  calls  on  the  priceless  jewel. 

*  Oh,  I  really  hope  you  will  excuse  me,'  says  Tschitchikow,  politely 
taking  him  by  both  hands.  *  We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
business ;  but  to-morrow,  positively,  everything  will  be  prepared.  I 
really  am  ashamed  to  see  you.'  All  this  was  accompanied  with  the 
most  bland  behaviour.  If,  for  instance,  his  morning  robe  was  a  little 
out  of  order,  he  would  immediately  arrange  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
decorum.  Nevertheless  many  more  days  passed  over,  and  still  no 
papers  made  their  appearance.  The  petitioner  grows  thoughtful,  and 
asks  advice  of  a  friend. 

*  You  mu^  give  something  to  the  clerk.' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  certainly.     I  will  give  him  a  quarter  of  a  rouble.* 
'  A  quarter!    Five-and-twenty.' 

*  Five-and-twenty  roubles  to  a  clerk !'  exclaims  the  expectant,  full  of 
amazement. 

'  What  surprises  you  ?'  rejoins  his  friend.  *  It  will  only  be  as  you 
yourself  propose — a  quarter-rouble  to  the  clerk.  The  chief  receives 
the  balance.' 

A  ray  of  liglit  at  length  beams  on  the  mind  of  the  simple  peti- 
tioner, who  rails  at  new  eustoms  in  general,  and  the  polite  manners  of 
ofheials  partiL-ularly.  '  Some  time  ago,'  murmured  he,  '  one  at  least 
knew  what  to  do.  A  retl  paper  had  to  be  taken  to  the  principal,  and 
the  thing  was  iinished.  Now  we  must  take  a  white  paper,  and  lose  a 
whole  week,  till  one  guesses  at  what  should  be  done.  Confound 
the  unseltislmess  and  nobilitv  of  these  offieers  !' 

The  simj)le  petitioner  was  not  far  wrong.  So  at  present  there  are  no 
servants  of  tlie  state  who  allow  themselves  to  be  bribed.  They  are  all 
honourable  and  noble  men  ;  it  is  only  the  secretary  imd  the  clerks  who 
are  rogues. 

In  this  fiishion  has  Nicholas  Gogol,  a  Russian  professor, 
described  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen. 
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Abt.  VIII. — Correspondence  respecting  the  Bights  and  Primleges  of 
the  Latin  and  Chreek  Churches  in  Turkey.     Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.     London : 
Printed  by  Harrison  &  Son.     1854. 

2.  Secret  Correspondence.     By  Order.     Harrison  &  Son.     1854. 

3.  Treaties.   Turkey  and  Russia.    By  Order.    Harrison  <&  Son.    1854. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  struggle  with 
Russia,  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  former  wars,  is  the 
openly  avowed  desire  for  peace  by  aU  the  parties  engaged. 
Russia  was  evidently  not  prepared  to  meet  with  serious  resistance 
when  she  occupied  the  Principalities ;  Turkey  declared  war  with 
the  greatest  reluctance ;  the  French  nation  looked  upon  oriental 
affairs  with  indifference  ;  the  Emperor  of  France  took  them  up 
only  to  consolidate  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
eventually  with  the  other  European  powers ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
mumbled  '  peace,  peace,'  even  when  the  first  blood  was  already 
drawn.  As  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  they  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  not  to  drift  into  the  whirlpool  of  war,  and  still  the 
roaring  of  cannon  burst  once  more  upon  the  ears  of  Europe,  and 
aroused  her  from  the  millenarian  dreams  of  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Co.  We  begin  to  feel  that  the  present  struggle 
is  one  of  those  awful  crises  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which 
cannot  be  put  down  by  diplomatic  notes,  and  by  the  tricks  of 
politicians. 

Looking  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  from  any  point  of  view, 
the  question  cannot  be  repressed  :  What  has  been  the  cause,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  aim  of  the  contest  with  Russia  ?  And  as  the 
aim  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  cause,  we  see  the  politicians  of  our  days  fright- 
ened by  the  threatening  extension  of  the  struggle,  representing 
the  causes  of  the  war  as  insignificant  as  possible.  Mr.  Macqueen, 
in  the  interest  of  Russia,  and  with  a  peculiar  talent  for  special 
pleading,  endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers,  that  it  is  altogether 
out  a  misunderstanding  which  led  to  the  rupture ;  the  Czar 
was  induced  to  believe  that  his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  English  ministry,  and  that  only  a  mistake,  a 
misapprehension,  or  misrepresentation  of  the  loyal  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  have  brought  about  hostilitiea 

The  official  *  Blue  Books'  published  before  the  official  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  purportine  to  give  the  history  of  the  (cooked) 
transactions  which  preceded  it,  speak  principally  of  the  squabbles 
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of  the  Latin  and  Greek  monks  in  Jerusalem  about  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  in- 
scription of  the  silver  star  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  in 
Bethlehem. 

In  the  secret  correspondence  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  pub- 
lished somewhat  later,  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church  are  not  mentioned  any  longer,  but  a  far  greater  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  attack  of  the  Montenegrine  freebooters  on  the 
Turkish  fortress  Zabiak,  and  upon  the  summary  retribution  with 
which  the  robber-chief,  Prince  Danilo,  was  threatened  by  the 
Porte.  The  daily  papers  point  to  the  insolence  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoff,  not  of  his  propositions, — since  they  were  conceded  by  the 
Vienna  note, — but  of  his  manners,  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
crisis.  Next  to  the  personal  behaviour  of  the  prince,  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  navigation  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
lately  the  unusually  strong  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  which 
made  it  a  secure  basis  for  any  offensive  move  against  Turkey, 
are  complained  of  by  politicians,  who  seem  to  forget  that  each  of 
these  causes  is  only  a  link  of  the  chain  by  which  Russia,  with  a 
perseverance  unknown  in  Western  Europe,  tries  to  fetter  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  continent  But  as  soon  as  we 
take  a  higher  view  of  the  matter,  and  do  not  mistake  the  symp- 
toms of  the  evil  for  the  evil  itself,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  present  crisis  is  the  necessary  and  logical  result  of 
the  omissions  and  shortcomings  of  European  diplomacy  for  the 
last  eighty  years  ;  it  is  emphatically  a  war  of  retribution,  one  of 
those  instances  by  which  the  hand  of  Providence  is  unmistakably 
revealed  to  mankind,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  chil- 
dren and  children's  children. 

In  our  utilitarian  age,  engaged  in  the  hard  struggle  of  com- 
petition, we  are  apt  to  value  peace  above  all,  since  it  is  the  only 
condition  by  which  our  prosperity  and  our  progress  can  be 
secured.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  noble-minded 
men,  fully  aware  that  war  and  destruction  cannot  be  the  aim  of 
mankind,  forget  that  the  infraction  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
highest  spheres  of  national  existence  will  be  as  certainly  visited 
as  any  transgression  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature.  The  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  health  results  in  contagions,  the  violation  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  laws  of  the  country  is  punishecj  by  the  courts  of 
justice  ;  but  if  nations  forget  that  they  are  linked  to  all  other 
nations  by  duties  as  well  as  by  rights,  if  they  isolate  themselves 
and  declare  that  they  are  not  their  brother's  keeper,  they  have 
sooner  or  later  to  rue  their  selfishness  and  isolation,  and  by  their 
very  attempts  to  evade  a  struggle  they  involve  themselves  in 
wars  the  bearinjr  of  which  cannot  be  at  once  ascertained,  and 
which  are  prolonged  for  years,  until  the  moral  wrongs  are  redressed. 
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which  had  been  perpetrated  by  selfish  indolence  and  culpable 
connivance. 

The  first  great  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  Europe  was  perpetrated  by  the  first 
division  of  Poland  in  1773.  fjigland  connived  at  this  disgrace- 
ful transaction,  which  she  might  easily  have  prevented,  since 
France,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Frederic  II.,  King  of  Prussia, 
sought  to  form  a  Western  alliance  against  this  encroachment, 
whilst  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  only  reluctantly  gave  her  con- 
sent to  it  The  autograph  letter  to  her  minister,  Prince  Kaunitz, 
about  the  transaction,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Archives 
at  Vienna.  The  letter  is  worth  quoting; — she  had  grown  old  and 
weary,  and  her  son  Joseph  conducted  foreign  af&irs : — 

*  When  aU  my  poMessions,'  says  the  Empress,  *  were  attacked,  and  I 
did  not  know  where  I  could  safely  give  birth  to  my  child,  I  put  my 
trust  in  my  good  right  and  in  the  protection  of  God.  But  in  the 
present  matter,  where  it  is  not  only  the  right  which  cries  against  us 
to  heaven,  but  even  equity  and  common  sense  turn  against  us,  1  must 
confess  that  I  never  ielt  in  greater  anxiety,  and  am  ashamed  to  show 
myself.  Think  only,  prince,  what  an  example  we  give  to  the  world 
when  we  jeopardize  our  honour  and  reputation  for  a  miserable  piece  of 
Poland.  I  feel  it  that  I  am  alone,  and  that  I  have  lost  my  energies, 
and,  therefore,  I  let  matters  go  their  own  way,  but  not  without  the 
greatest  regret.'* 

When  she  had  to  sign  the  draft  of  the  constitution,  she  put  to 
her  name  the  words  : — '  Phtcet,  because  so  many  great  and  >nse 
men  wish  it ;  but  long  after  my  death  it  will  become  apparent 
what  comes  fi*om  such  a  violation  of  all  what  until  now  ha^  been 
held  just  and  sacred.'  But  even  then  she  did  not  surmise  all 
the  extent  and  fatal  consequences  of  her  act  and  deed.  Writing 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  she  signed  herseli" 
your  most  affectionate  sister,  buty  please  God,  never  yo\iT 
neighbour.  With  the  feminine  instinct  wiser  than  the  cunning 
of  her  former  enemy,  the  so-called  Frederic  the  Great,  and  of 
her  philosophical  son,  Joseph  II.,  she  felt  that  the  neigh boiirhood 
of  Russia  implied  the  greatest  dangers.  She  had  a  presentiment 
of  the  policy  of  the  Czar's  which,  according  to  the  words  of  Sir 
John  liacNeil,  has  almost  been  reduced  to  a  regular  formula  as 
regards  the  means  by  which  her  acquisitions  have  been  obtained. 
*It  invariably  commences  with  disorganization  by  means  of 
corruption  and  secret  agency  pushed  to  the  extent  of  disorder  and 
ci\\\  contention.  Next  in  order  comes  military  occupation  to 
restore  tranouillity,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been 
protection,  followed  by  incorporation,'t     Indeed,   the  contxict 

•  Wolfnog  Menzei's  Gci)duclit«  der  Deatjcben,  ii.  pp.  10^25. 

f  The  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Russia  ia  the  East.  Third  Edition. 
London :  Jolm  Murray.    1854.    p.  6. 
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with  Russia  is  fatal ;  as  soon  as  a  power  becomes  her  neighbour  it 
feels  unwell,  it  becomes  the  dying  man.  The  sultans  of  the 
Crimea,  the  chiefs  of  the  Kabardas,  the  kings  of  Poland,  of 
Imeritia,  of  Mingrelia,  and  of  Georgia,  they  have  all  been 
extinguished  by  contact  with  the  Czar.  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  are  already  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  the  next  on  the  list,  and 
likewise  declared  to  be  dying,  whilst  the  other  neighbours  of  the 
Czar,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  King  of  Denmark,  with  his 
Schlesvig-Holstein  and  the  treaty  of  May  the  8th,  1852, — ^the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Italy, — and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  Posen,  and  the  Radicalism  of 
Konigsberg  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  cannot  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  good  health, — all  of  them  are  already  on  the  imperial  road 
which  leads  to  Russian  protectorate  and  Russian  dominion. 
Even  now  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  moral  and  material 
support  of  the  Czar. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was 
the  second  partition  in  1792.  France,  convulsed  by  a  bloody 
revolution,  and  England  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against 
France,  had  no  time  to  think  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Russia ; 
on  the  contrary,  England  rejoiced  at  the  increase  of  Russia's 
resources,  as  she  was  sooner  or  later  to  become  her  ally  against 
the  princijJes  of  French  democracy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Burke 
branded  the  second  partition,  and  that  another  statesman  openly 
advocated  an  alliance  with  France  against  Russia  and  on  behalf 
of  Turkey,  wliich,  as  he  said,  '  must  to  a  certain  degree  be  reno- 
vated, not  by  half,  but  by  fundamental  measures,  managed 
throuo^h  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  and  France.'*  England, 
forf^ettinsr  her  interests  and  her  duties,  earned  on  a  Ions:  war 
against  France,  and  while  she  was  subsidizing  every  bankrupt 
despot  in  Europe,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  struggle  against  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  France,  Russia  seized  Finland,  and 
attempted  to  take  the  Danubian  provinces. 

The  Turks  were  not  willing  to  give  up  Moldo-Wallachia,  but 
the  English  government  fearing  lest  the  Czar,  her  ally  against 
France,  might  be  defeated  by  the  Turks,  sent  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  suiTender  of  the  Principalities  to  Russia. 
The  gallant  admiral  passed  the  Straits  witli  the  sacrifice  of  one 
third  of  his  crew,  but  seeing  that  the  Turks  were  raising  batteries 
all  along  the  coast,  he  put  back,  and  the  schemes  of  Russia  were 
once  more  frustrated.  In  1815,  peace  was  at  last  concluded, 
and  the  friendship  between  England  and  Russia,  cemented  by 

*  Morning  Chronicle,  July  28,  1702. 
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the  so-called  Ru&so-Dutch  loan,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  subsidy  which 
even  now  continues  to  be  paid  by  England  to  Russia, 

As  soon  as  Czar  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  he  took  up  the 
old  plans  of  aggrandizement,  which  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Czar 
Alexander  had  remained  in  abeyance.  He  made  in  1827  war 
against  Persia,  and  in  1828  and  1829  against  Turkey.  The 
English  government  again  approved  of  all  his  schemes;  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  already  in  1827  been  destroyed  at  Navarino, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  allied 
fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  Lord  Lucan  and 
several  other  distinguished  English  officers  fought  as  volunteers 
in  the  army  of  Field-Marshal  Diebitech.  The  result  of  the  war 
is  well  known  :  the  Russians  got  the  protectorate  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  and  the  command  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  lame  protest  of  Lord  Aberdeen  could  not  palliate 
the  connivance  of  the  English  government. 

In  1830,  Poland  rose  against  the  Czar,  to  recover  her  inde- 
pendence. The  sympathies  of  the  English  and  French  nation 
were  roused  on  behalf  of  the  heroes  of  freedom,  and  Louis 
Philippe  was  already  willing  to  support  Poland  in  case  England 
would  co-operate  with  him.  But  Lord  Palmerston's  dispatch  in 
answer  to  M.  Talle3rrand's  proposition  contained  the  declaration 
that  *  the  intervention  of  the  two  courts  could  only  be  by  force, 
in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  amicable  and 
satisfactory  relations  between  the  cabinet  of  St  James  and  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  would  not  allow  his  Britannic  Majesty 
to  undertake  such  an  interference.'  Had  England  at  that  time 
valued  the  alliance  of  France  more  than  the  *  amicable  and  satis- 
factory relations  with  Russia'  the  present  war  would  scarcely 
have  taken  placa 

Poland  fell  in  this  way,  with  the  connivance  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  in  spite  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Polish  constitution,*  in  spite  of  the  atrocity 
with  which  the  Czar  punished  all  those  who  had  risen  against  his 
arbitrary  rule,  he  was  praised  in  England  for  his  magnanimous 
moderation,  for  his  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  for  his  broad  views 
of  policy ;  he  was  lauded  as  the  political  saviour  of  Europe,  as 
the  safe  dyke  against  the  waves  of  democracy,  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  person  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Germany.      And   if  a   man    dared   denounce   him 

*  '  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  ossi^ment  of  Poland  to  Russia  was  rr^nied 
as  an  European  arrangement,  to  which  the  £uroi)ean  powers  were  parties. 
Tliat  treaty  defined  the  relations  in  which  Poland  snould  stand  to  Russia,  and 
on  that  ^und  alone  the  other  powers  had  a  rieht  to  require  of  Russia  that 
the  constitution  should  not  be  touched/ — Ix>rd  ralnicrstun  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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as  a  grasping  despot  aiming  at  the  supremacy  of  Europe,  or 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  exiled  Poles,  he  was,  according  to 
his  possible  importance,  called  either  an  enemy  of  order,  or  a 
lunatic,  or  a  most  amiable  dreamer. 

Again,  in  184?8,  continental  Europe  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations  by  one  of  those  providential  crises  which  nobody 
could  foresee.  The  hollo\vness  of  the  treaties  and  institutions  of 
1815,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  continental  princes,  became  appa- 
rent. But  the  English  did  not  care  for  the  commotions  of  the 
continent ;  strong  in  their  insular  position,  they  congratulated 
one  another  that  they  were  not  such  sinners  as  their  brothers 
on  the  continent,  and  wrapt  themselves  in  their  selfishness. 
When  Hungary,  rising  in  defence  of  her  rights,  had  defeated  the 
Austrians,  and  Russia  was  again  making  a  bold  step  in  advance, 
first  by  occupying  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  then  by 
assisting  Austria  against  Hungary,  the  opportunity  had  again 
appeared  when  a  strong  remonstrance  of  England  might  have 
prevented  the  present  war,  and  established  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  Russia.  But  England  remained  silent,  nay, 
the  ministers  declared  in  parliament  that  Russia  had  a  right  to 
lend  her  aid  to  Austria  in  her  war  against  Hungary.  Hungary 
fell  accordingly,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  in  Europe. 
The  Peace-society  flourished,  and  when  General  Haynau,  the 
woman  flogger,  the  hangman  of  Arad,  the  hyena  of  Brescia, 
honoured  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  friends  of  peace  with  his 
presence  in  Frankfort,  it  was  taken  for  a  tribute  involuntarily  paid 
to  the  justice  of  the  principles  of  the  society,arid  mauyamiable  men 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  dawning  of  the  reign  of  peace  and 
good -will,  forgetting  that  the  moral  law  of  nations  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  foundations  of  society  shaken  by  it  more 
violently  than  by  the  vapid  theories  of  the  Socialists  of  Paris,  or 
the  Utopian  schemes  of  the  German  professors  in  the  parliament 
at  Frankfort,  which  were  held  up  as  the  great  bugbear  threaten- 
in  cr  the  civilization  of  the  west.  We  heard  at  that  time  the 
theory  that  war  was  not  only  unjust,  but  that  it  was  impossible, 
since  the  finances  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  in  a  more 
or  less  desperate  state,  whilst  war  must  be  carried  on,  according 
to  the  great  strategist  Montecucculi,  first  by  money,  then  again 
bv  money,  and  once  more  by  money. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  time,  that  whoever 
spoke  of  the  dangers  of  the  future,  and  of  Russia's  imminent 
airgression  on  Turkey,  was  railed  at  as  visionary.  Kossuth,  in 
Mav,  1852,  predicted  the  speedy  conflict,  but  his  words  were  as 
little  heeded  as  those  of  Cassandra  at  Trov.  Another  victim  of 
Russia,  the  General  Bem,  wrote  on  the  8th  of  May,  1851,  a 
x.s. — VOL.  IX.  Q 
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letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passage  : — 

^  Though  the  disaster  of  Hungary  has  put  all  the  country  in  mourn- 
ing, still  its  consequences  may  hecome  favourahle  to  our  cause,  since 
now  the  war  hetween  Turkey  and  Russia  has  hecome  inevitahle,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  collision  must  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland.  The  forces  of  the  Sultan  are  sufficient  for  destroying 
the  power  of  Russia ;  his  aimy  is  prepared  to  encounter  our  enemiei*. 
But  it  is  necessar}'  that  the  government  at  Constantinople  should  be 
able  to  throw  off  the  fatal  guardianship  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
who  fetter  its  movements.  It  is  the  intluencc  of  Europe  which  keeps 
me  here  interne  at  Aleppo.' 

The  policy  of  Russia  was  self-evident,  it  was  known  ;  but,  as 
Kossuth  said,  she  had  either  a  spy  or  a  tool  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe,  and  was  able  to  suppress  every  rising  suspicion  while 
pursuing  her  plans.  The  Czar  believed  he  might  now  seize  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  the  plans  of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  II., 
and  he  knew  that  for  doing  it,  it  was  not  only  necesnary  to  have 
a  spy  or  a  tool  in  every  European  cabinet,  but  likewise  to  strike 
the  blow  at  a  time  when  no  European  power  could  resent  it  The 
two  great  gates  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Sound  and  the  Bos- 
phorus,  were  to  be  secured  for  the  successors  of  Peter.  No 
statesman  in  Europe  has  ever  overlooked  such  a  contingency. 
It  is  not  yet  very  long  ago  that  Thiers  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
campaign  of  1809  :  *lt  wa*  quite  enough,  in  delivering  Finland 
to  the  Russians,  to  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  a  step  in 
advance  towards  the  Sound,  as  a  point  from  which  they  wiU  be 
not  less  menacing  at  a  future  day,  when  the  Russian  Colossus, 
with  one  foot  on  the  Dardanelles  and  another  on  the  Sound,  will 
make  the  old  world  his  slave,  and  liberty  will  have  fled  to 
America.  However  chimerical  all  this  may  seem  now  to  narrow 
minds,  it  will  one  day  be  a  cruel  reality  ;  for  Europe,  unwisely 
divided  like  the  towns  of  Greece  in  presence  of  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  will  have  probably  the  same  lot'  Still,  in  1 852,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Pnissia  signed  a  treaty  in  London  by  which  ttie  eventual 
succession  in  Denmark  \vns  guaranteed  to  the  Czars.  Such  being 
the  case,  Nicholas  could  not  doubt  that  the  Bo6phoru8  might  be 
transferred  to  him  without  greater  difficulties.  And,  indeed, 
who  could  have  checked  his  ambitious  plans  ?  Turkey  bad  not 
the  nerve  to  declare  war  against  the  advice  of  Western  Europe ; 
and  should  the  Sultan  be  bold  enough  to  do  it,  there  remained 
always  the  cliance  that  a  new  Ureek  insurrection  might  lead  to 
a  new  Navarino.  As  to  Austria,  he  knew  that  she  was  bound  by 
eratitude  to  Russia,  and  though  she  may  always  be  willing  to  occupy 
m  time  of  peace  any  province,  Bologna  or  Hesae  Cassel,  Tus- 
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cany  or  Sclileswig-Holstein,  Servia  or  the  Principalities,  that 

8he  was  slow  in  drawing  the  sword,  well  aware  that  it  is  blunt 

and  brittle,  steeped  in  the  best  blood  of  Italy  and  Hungary. 

In  England  the  military  spirit  was  asleep,  whilst  Lord  Aberdeen, 

the  friend  of  the  Czar  of  forty  yeara'  standing,  was  at  the  head 

of  affairs.     France  had  by  the  mouth  of  Louis  Napoleon  declared 

that  the  Empire  means  peace,  and  the  interests  of  France  were 

scarcely  jeopardized   by  the  Russian  protectorate  of   Turkey. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Czar  sent  Men- 

schikoflf  to  Constantinople,  to  overawe  the  Sultan  in  his  own 

palace.     France  had  by  the  mission  of  Lavalette,  and  Austria  by 

the  mission  of  Count  Leiningen,  paved  the  way  for  Menschikoff. 

Both  powers  had  pretended  a  protectorate  over  a  portion  of  the 

Sultan's  subjects ;   they  could   scarcely  protest  now  against  a 

claim,  in  regard  of  which  they  had  estabhshed   a  precedent. 

Still  the  logic  of  events  dastroyed  the  diplomatic  net  of  Russia  ; 

Turkey  remained  firm,  and  England  and  France  supported  her, 

because  the  English  nation  distrusted  the  Czar  and  hated  his 

policy,  and  Napoleon  III.  was  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  for 

consolidating  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  England. 

Nicholas  occupied  now  the  Principalities ;  he  repeated  only 
what  in  184j8  he  had  done  with  impunity,  without  even  having 
met  with  a  diplomatic  protest.  But  times  had  changed,  and  a 
nipture  seemed  unavoidable.  The  Vienna  conferences  were 
held  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  ;  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
already  agreed  upon  ;  the  interests  of  Turkey  were  sacrificed  by 
ihe  s]jecious  wording  of  the  Vienna  note  ;  but  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered ill  ConstaiiliMO}j]e,  war  w^us  declared,  and  the  diplomatists 
of  Vienna  had  to  avow  that  they  had  been  duped  by  Russia  ! 
England,  as  Lord  Clarendon  graphically  described,  was  drifting 
towards  war,  until  breakers  were  a-head,  and  peace  could  not 
lonuer  be  {)reserved.  But  tlie  statesmen  of  England,  old  men  who 
had  seen  tlie  wars  of  the  French  empire,  took  care  to  confine 
the  struggle  to  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  to  the  Bulgarian 
plain  up  to  the  Balkan,  that  at  any  rate  it  should  remain  a  war 
of  armies,  and  not  grow  a  w\ar  of  nations — that  the  balance  of 
powers  should  be  its  aim,  not  the  victory  of  principles. 

These  were  the  reasons  why  they  tried  to  tie  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  their  own  course  ;  against  public  opinion  in  Europe 
thev  courted  for  months  the  favours  of  the  most  fickle  and 
insincere  governments  witli  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  aim. 
Still  they  only  partially  succeeded.  The  triumphant  defence  of 
Silistria  l>y  the  Turks  compelled  them  at  last  to  do  something 
in  the  field,  and  so  they  went  to  the  Crimea,  to  the  extreme  end 
of  Europe,  where  the  echo  of  their  cannons  dies  away  along  the 
steppes  before  it  can  reach  and  rouse  the  nations  of  Europe. 

q2 
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Again  negotiations  are  opened  in  Vienna,  Tvhich  are  to  put 
Turkey  under  the  guardianship  of  all  the  five  powers  of  Europe, 
Russia  included,  and  make  the  peace  of  the  world  dependent  on 
any  riot  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  or  any  intrigue  in  the 
Seraglio  which  the  Czar  may  think  fit  to  excite.  Can  such  an 
arrangement  be  lasting?  Can  it  give  any  security  as  to  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  allies  have  spent  their  treasures  and  their 
blood  ?  Can  they  prevent  the  speedy  fall  of  Turkey,  which  has 
now  wasted  her  resources,  and  probably  likewise  her  armies? 
Can  the  four  points,  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  common  collective  protectorate  of  the  five  powers  over  the 
Principalities,  and  besides  over  all  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  the 
removal  (on  paper)  of  all  the  obstructions  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  revision  of  the  treaty  which  shuts  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bospnorus  to  all  the  navies  of 
Europe ;  can  they  alter  the  intentions  of  Russia,  when  her  power 
is  not  crippled,  and  her  integrity  is  guaranteed  ? 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  views  on  the  cause  and  neces- 
sity of  the  present  struggle,  so  much  will  be  admitted  by  every 
Englishman,  that  if  Russia  is  not  humbled,  if  she  has  not  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  war  even  to  Turkey,  if  Sebastopol  is 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  and  to  shelter  a  Russian  fleet,  peace  cannot 
be  restored  on  a  secure  basi&  And  still  Russia  will  not  consent 
to  any  reduction  of  her  fleet,  to  any  restriction  of  her  sovereignty 
even  to  the  extent  of  leaving  a  fortress  in  ruins,  or  to  make  good 
the  enormous  sacrifices  of  Turkey,  which  became  necessary  by 
the  wanton  aggression  of  the  Czar. 

The  present  war  may  be  terminated  by  the  negotiations  just 
opened  in  Vienna,  still  such  a  peace  will  only  prove  to  be  a  short 
truce  which  leaves  to  the  Czar  to  '  bide  his  time,  until  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  other  powers,  until  by  the  weakness  of  some  of 
those  powers,  he  should  find  a  better  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing his  designs.'*  Even  if  the  professions  of  disinterestedness 
and  moderation  m  Petersburgh  should  have  blinded  us  for  a  time  to 
the  intentions  of  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  uninterrupted  aggrandize- 
ment under  every  Czar,  the  revelations  of  the  secret  correspondence 
must  have  dis{)elled  any  doubt  about  the  schemes  and  hereditary 
policy  of  Russia  towards  Turkey.  Unless  the  power  of  Russia 
18  crippled,  or  a  barrier  is  erected  against  her  encroachments,  the 
danger  in  the  East  can  be  postponed,  but  not  averted.  The  four 
points,  with  all  their  interpretations,  do  not  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  great  northern  empire  ;  they  cannot  by  protectorates  and 
diplomatic  intermeddling  strengthen  Turkey,  or  quench  the  dis- 

*  Lord  John  Ruseil,  in  the  HouBe  of  Commoni. 
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satisfaction  of  Hungary  and  Italy,  which  makes  Austria  ever 
dependent  either  on  Russian  or  French  support. 

But  we  cannot  suppress  our  doubts  even  as  to  such  a  tem- 
porary issue  of  the  conferencea  Whilst  the  diplomatists  are 
splittmg  words  in  Vienna,  battles  are  fought  in  the  Crimea,  and 
though  a  Turkish  defeat  might  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
a  Russian  defeat  must  break  them  up  altogether,  since  the  Czar 
cannot  sign  any  treaty  under  the  impression  of  a  defeat  The 
fortune  of  war  has  hitherto  favoured  the  arms  of  Omar  Pasha, 
and  the  English  and  French  are  eager  for  a  new  harvest  of 
laurels,  more  profitable,  though  not  more  honourable,  than  those 
of  the  Alma  and  of  Inkermann. 

The  only  efficient  barrier  against  Russia's  encroachment  is  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland,  and  a  regeneration  of  those  provinces 
which  now  are  writhing  under  the  yoke  of  Francis  JosepL  Still 
we  are  told  that  Poland  is  dead,  that  we  find  Poland  in  Siberia 
and  in  France,  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  in  fact, 
everywhere  but  in  Poland.  Such  an  argument  should  indeed  be 
good,  as  we  hear  it  repeated  ever  since  the  day  when  Kosciusko, 
on  the  battle-field  of  Maciejowice  exclaimed,  *  Finis  Polonise.' 
Napoleon  believed  it  before  he  came  to  Warsaw,  on  his  way  to 
the  bloody  ice-fields  of  Russia,  and  then,  too  late,  perceived  his 
mistake;  he  was  already  bound,  by  his  Austrian  alliance,  to 
leave  his  best  basis  of  operations  disorganized  and  helpless.  The 
lesson  he  learned  was  not  altogether  lost,  for  the  statesmen  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  even  the  Castlereaghs,  and  Mettemichs, 
and  Talleyrands,  admitted  that  Poland  possessed  still  such  vitality 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  endow  her  Russian  portion  with  a 
'  constitution/  And  though  this  constitution  was  systematically 
\'iolated  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  still  even  under  that 
shadow  of  liberty  Russian  Poland  rapidly  developed  her  resouices; 
her  agriculture  improved,  her  industry  rose,  her  literature 
flourished,  and  the  struggle  of  1830-31  itself  became  an  evidence 
of  her  vitality.  It  is  true  that  since  that  time  we  scarcely  have 
heard  anything  of  Poland  beyond  sad  tales  of  confiscation,  of 
banishment  to  Siberia,  of  a  treacherous  secret  police,  and  of  all 
tlie  paraphernalia  of  the  most  stringent  despotism.  No  English 
tourist  was  permitted  to  visit  the  country,  and  the  few  persons 
who  in  an  official  capacity,  or  on  commercial  business  resided 
in  Poland,  had,  of  course,  no  opportunity  of  forming  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  moral  position  of  Poland.  They  saw 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  Czar  weigh  heavily  on  the  neck  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  they  could  not  see  the  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Poles ;  they  saw  oppression  and  no  resistance,  and  they  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  Poland  was  dead,  because  unarmed  and 
forsaken  by  all  Europe,  even  l)y  the  English  government,  it  did 
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not  rush  into  acts  of  mad  despair.  Besides,  there  are  very  few 
who  know  the  mutual  relation  of  the  races  and  the  difference  of 
nationalities  in  Poland,  and  because  they  see  that  in  Posen  the 
peasants  are  not  hostile  to  the  Russians,  and  that  in  Galieia  the 
Austrian  government  was  able  to  compass  the  murder  of  the 
dissatisfied  gentry  by  the  mob,  stimulated  by  a  prize  of  twenty 
shillings,  paid  for  the  head  of  any  Polish  landlord ;  they  think 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  the  peasants  all  over 
Poland,  are  oppressed  by  the  gentry,  and  well  affected  towards 
the  government.  A  hasty  glance  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Polish  race  and  its  history,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turists will  soon  dispel  those  prejudices. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  in  the  south  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  to  the  east  by  the  forests  and  swamps  from  which  issue 
the  Niemen,  the  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  many  tributaries  to 
that  river ;  to  the  west  and  to  the  south-east  there  is  no  natural 
frontier.  Poland  in  this  way  comprises  the  l)a8in  of  the  Upper 
Warta — a  tributary  to  the  Oder — of  the  Vistula,  and  of  the 
Niemen,  and  extends  along  the  Pripetz  to  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.  All  this  country  is  a  fertile,  wheat-pro- 
ducing, cattle-feeding  plain,  the  watershed  between  the  different 
river  basins  nowhere  rising  to  higher  elevation  than  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  It  was 
occupied  by  Sclavonian  races  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  on 
the  Upper  Warta, — Posen, — and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
— Danzig ;  whilst  the  coast  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula 
(East  Prussia)  was  held  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in 
fief  from  the  crown  of  Poland,  who  gradually  extirpateil  or 
Germanized  the  Russian  aborigines,  and  raised  their  country  in 
industrial  and  strategical  importance,  until  it  became  inde- 
pendent. But  the  ScLavonians  settled  on  the  Polish  plain  were 
not  of  the  same  origin  and  character.  Poles  held  the  Ixinks  of 
the  Vistula,  Lithuanians  the  basin  of  the  Niemen,  Ruthenes  or 
White  Russians  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathians,  the  plain  of 
Halitsh  and  Wolodimir,  and  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of 
the  Niemen,  Vistula,  Dniester,  and  Dnieper,  up  to  the  country  of 
the  Little  Russians  or  Cossacks.  Of  all  these  races  tho  Poles 
were  the  most  important.  From  the  Wginniiig  of  their  national 
existence  they  held  the  principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and 
of  popular  representation  ;  and  if,  in  the  eighteenth  oe»ntury,  the 
splendour  of  the  crown  was  tarnished,  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the 
indolent  and  profligate  character  of  the  Saxon  house  which  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Poland  than  in  the  character  of  the  nation. 
Their  literature  by  far  surpasses  that  of  the  other  Sclavonian 
races;    the  name   of  Copernicus  suffices  to  show  that  positive 
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knowledge  was  not  a  stranger  with  them;  their  liberality  in 
matters  of  religion  was  twice  displayed  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  by  offering  an  asylum,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the 
persecuted  Jews  of  Germany,  and  in  the  sixteenth  to  Socinus 
and  his  followers.  As  to  their  gallantry,  it  is  proverbial.  The 
bulk  of  the  Poles,  as  already  stated,  occupied  only  the  basin  of 
the  Vistula,  but  the  landed  gentry  all  over  the  realm  belonged  to 
the  PoUsh  stock,  or  were  soon  Polonized,  as  for  instance  in 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians,  in  fact,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Sclavonian  stock.  Together  with  the  original  Prussians  they 
formed  a  nationality  of  their  own,  but  without  any  indigenous 
civilization ;  surrounded  by  Sclavonians,  and  acted  upon  by 
Germans,  they  turned,  in  Prussia,  Germans,  and  in  Lithuania, 
Polea  In  their  physical  constitution,  as  well  as  in  their  mental 
development,  they  are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Poles,  who  con- 
stitute not  only  the  poUtical  but  even  the  natural  aristocracy  in 
the  country.  Still  the  Lithuanians  are  by  far  superior  to  the 
Ruthenes  or  White  Russians,  amongst  all  the  races  of  Europe 
the  most  degraded.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  the 
country  aroimd  the  Vistula,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow  and 
Warsaw,  formed  the  nucleus  and  strength  of  Poland ;  whilst 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Halitsh,  Wolodimir,  and  Posen 
were  the  outlying  provinces,  dependencies  of  Poland  Proper ; 
and  as  the  Polish  aristocracy,  lording  it  over  the  Lithuanian  and 
Ruthenian  serfs,  could  not  infuse  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  or 
even  the  habits  of  industry  into  those  inert  masses,  they  were 
rent  off  from  Poland  at  the  first  serious  attack  of  her 
treacherous  enemies.  The  first  partition  of  the  country  stripped 
her  of  all  the  non-Polish  provinces  ;  the  second  robbed  her  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Of  course,  in  all  these  spoils  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  the  Ruthene  serf  felt  no  great  attachment 
to  the  Polish  gentry,  and  he  thought  the  enemy  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  must  be  his  friend.  The  kings  of  Prussia  availed 
themselves  of  such  a  feeling,  and  emancipating  the  serf,  bound 
him  to  their  German  administration  by  the  ties  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude.  Austrian  policy  was  less  humane,  and  contented 
itself  with  fanning  the  latent  aversion  between  the  bondsman 
and  his  lord  into  open  fiame,  which  at  last  burst  out 
in  the  massacre  of  the  Galician  nobility  just  when  it 
tried  to  amal^ramate  the  interests  of  the  tenant  and 
of  the  landlord  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure. 
Li  Lithuania,  the  Polish  nobleman  was  oppressed  by  Russia  in 
common  with  his  Lithuanian  serf  But  in  Poland  Proper,  in  the 
Poland  of  1815,  the  bondsman  and  the  lord  belonged  to  the 
same  race ;  they  felt  themselves  of  the  same  blood,  and  in  1 792 
as  well  as  in  1831,  they  stocd  together  in  the  field  against  the 
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Russian  tyrant,  and  though  serfdom  was  not  abolished,  the 
scythemen  of  the  Palatinate  of  Masovia  and  of  Cracow  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  with  the  Polish  nobles  up  to  the  last  But 
even  at  the  present  moment  the  educated  classes  and  the  landed 
gentry  in  all  the  ancient  dependencies  of  Poland  feel  themselves 
as  Poles,  and  call  themselves  Poles,  though  it  was  already  in  the 
time  of  their  grandfathers  that  all  the  bonds  were  severed  bv 
which  they  had  been  attached  to  Poland.  In  Poland  Proper  all 
classes  of  society  from  the  bondsman  to  the  prince  are  fully  alive 
to  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  them,  and  all  are  united  in 
the  hope  of  a  reconstruction  of  their  fatherland.  All  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  country,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some 
German  monopolists,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Dantzic,  would  hail 
the  restoration  of  Poland  with  rapture,  and  even  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Poland  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  alone  would  not  be 
devoid  of  those  elements  of  vitality  required  in  a  country  which 
would  always  be  threatened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia, 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia,  the  powers  partitioning  Poland 
have  not  done  anything  to  deserve  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  means  of  communication  have  remained  in  the  barbarous 
state  of  the  last  century ;  scarcely  any  railways  have  been  formed 
except  where  strategical  reasons  demanded  them ;  public  instruc- 
tion was  neglected,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not 
developed.  A  national  government  in  Warsaw,  therefore,  could 
soon  overcome  the  apathy  of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  ill-will  of 
the  Galician  peasants  by  the  benefits  of  civilization ;  whilst  the 
Masurs  and  Cracuses  have,  even  under  the  Russian  yoke,  made 
considerable  progress  in  agricultural  husbandry  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  led  by  the  example  of  their  landed  gentry. 

A  peculiar  sympathy  has  lately  seized  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
for  the  welfare  and  civilization  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
Turkey,  though  in  Servia  and  in  Moldo-Wallachia  they  enjoy 
the  most  unfettered  provincial,  and  in  Bulgaria  at  least 
communal  self-government  The  Five  Powers  are  to  be  the 
guardians  of  those  populations  and  to  tutor  them  into  ci>ili- 
zation ;  but  why  are  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula  and  Niemen  excluded  from  such  a  protectorate  ?  The 
annals  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  contain  no  tragedy  so  bloody 
as  the  miu-der  of  the  Galician  gentry  in  1846,  nor  such  duphcity 
and  treason  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  treaty  of  1815,  the 
fundamental  law  of  Eiu'ope,  contains  no  clause  in  favour  of  their 
constitutional  institutions ;  nobody  has  ever  asserted  that  they 
could  grow  strong  enough  to  withstand  Russia ;  they  do  not  claim 
the  protection  of  Europe,  and  still  they  are  to  be  blest  with  it, 
whilst  those  who  claim  a  protection,  who,  by  the  fundamental 
treaty  of  Europe,  have  a  right  not  only  to  national  existence,  but 
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likewise  to  constitutional  freedom,  and  who  would  constitute  a 
firm  barrier  against  Russian  aggression,  are  forsaken  and  ignored 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  !  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  why  such  differences 
are  established,  they  are  hidden  by  the  darkness  of  secret 
diplomacy. 
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Cambridge  University  Transactions  during  the  Puritan  Controversies 
of  the  l&h  and  11  th  Centuries.  Collected  by  James  Heywood,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.ll.S.L. 
In  Two  Volumes.     8vo.     London :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

Cambridge  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  earlier 
f)eriod  of  our  ecclesiastical  dissensions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its 
history  is  absolutely  needful  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  much  which 
took  place  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  The 
documents  contained  in  the  present  volumes  commence  with  the 
University  statutes  of  1570,  which  were  intended  to  check  the  growing 
j)ower  of  the  Puritans,  and  they  terminate  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1GG2,  and  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Worthington,  who  was  ejected  in  1660 
from  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College.  The  historical  student  there- 
fore need  not  be  informed  that  such  a  work  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
its  appearance  at  the  present  moment  is  specially  opportune.  The 
various  measures  which  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of 
the  college  life  of  Cambridge  disclose  many  facts  at  which  some  of  our 
contemporaries  will  greatly  marvel,  whilst  the  efforts  made  by  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance  to  check  the  growth  of  puritanism  will  explain 
points  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  which  are,  as  yet,  but  slightly 
understood.  Cambridge  was  emphatically  the  battle-field  of  contending 
religionists.     Had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  puritahism  would  have  triumphed.  But  when  the  Crown  united 
with  the  Mitre,  when  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bishop,  religious  liberty  was  effectually  repressed,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  prelatical  hierarcny  was  established  on  the  ruins 
of  spiritual  freedom.  Such  a  work  as  the  present  constitutes  an  im- 
portant episode  in  Puritan  history,  and  should  be  attentively  studied  by 
all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Heywood  is 
already  honorably  distinguished  in  what  may  be  termed  university 
literature,  and  the  publication  of  these  volumes  constitutes  an  important 
addition  to  the  services  previously  rendered.  We  tender  him  our  best 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done.  Every  descendant  of  the  Puritans  wliose 
means  are  sufficient  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  English  history,  without  sympathizing  with 
Puritan  views,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  it  furnishes.  The 
interest  attaching  to  such  a  publication  is  not  sectarian.  It  is  far 
wider  and  more  lofby  than  that  which  pertains  to  a  party,  and 
the  thorough  mastery  of  its  details  will  augur  well  for  a  coming 
generation.  The  tale  of  Puritan  struggles,  the  high-mindedness, 
the  religious  integrity,  the  unconquerable  heroism,  the  yearning  after 
truth  not  yet  fully  understood,  which  distinguished  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Separatists  of  Elizabeth's  time,  cannot  be  too  largely 
dwelt  on,  or  too  frequently  repeated.  It  is  well  for  religious  truth  that 
the  facts  are  now  better  understood  than  formerly.  Let  these  facts  be 
patiently  studied,  and  the  character  of  our  forefathers,  whatever  their 
imperfections  and  ignorance,  will  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most 
heroic  specimens  of  our  race. 


TcUes  of  Flemish  Life.     By  Hendrik  Conscience,     pp.  364. 
Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  <&  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  *  Constable's  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Lite- 
rature,' and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  it  will  be  more  popular  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  We  say  this  >\'ithout  intending  to  disparage 
*  Jokai's  Hungarian  Sketches,'  or  *  Hettner's  Athens  and  the  Pelopon- 
nese,'  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  highly.  The  present  volume 
contains  four  tales,  *  The  Kecruit,'  *  Mine  Host  Gansendonck/  *  Blind 
Rosa,'  and  *The  Poor  Nobleman.'  These  tales  are  described  bv  the 
author  as  *  simple  as  the  soil  from  which  they  grew,  they  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  reigning  fashion ;  they  are  no  medley  of  blood, 
thieves'  slang,  dishonour,  connubial  infidelity,  barefaced  deluiuchery, 
mocking  unbelief,  or  destructive  or  morbid  despondency ;  they  do  not 
make  the  reader  anxious  about  his  own  virtue,  or  the  future  of  humanity. 
No,  no  ;  the  demon  of  Despair  and  Hate  finds  here  no  place.  Nature 
in  her  unspotted  freshness  has  woven  these  tales  out  of  humble  mate- 
rial, .here  and  there  lighted  up  by  the  pure  pearl  of  a  human  heart.' 
Though  not  written  in  the  form  of  poetry,  they  breathe  its  genuine 
spirit — the  fine  instincts,  tender  suBceptibilities,  and  yearning  humani- 
ties of  the  true  disciple  of  Parnassus.  The  volume  has  strong  distinc- 
tive "points  of  interest  which  lay  hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the  n-ader, 
and  sustain  him  in  a  state  of  deep  and  permanent  interest.  It  is 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  with  which  we  have  met  for  a  lung  time. 
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and  by  its  quiet,  simple,  and  graphic  sketches,  admits  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  Flemish  humble  life.  Pure  and  chaste  in  sentiment, 
unaffected  in  style,  and  exquisitely  tender  in  its  delineations  of  human 
character  and  passion,  the  volume  is  sure  to  prove  an  acceptable  com- 
panion. It  cannot  be  lost  amidst  the  cloud  of  fictitious  publica- 
tions. It  has  strong  points  of  individuality,  and  opens  up  a  world  of 
feeling  and  an  order  of  domestic  habits  strikingly  distinct  from  what 
prevails  around  us.  Each  of  the  tales  has  a  sombre  hue.  There  is 
nothing  joyous  in  them,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  the  philosophy  of 
which  may  well  engage  attention,  that  the  fictions  of  our  continental 
neighbours  gcneraUy  bear  the  impress  of  sorrow.  The  first  tale, 
entitled  *  The  Recruit,'  is  our  favorite.  It  is  a  lovely  narrative, 
simply  and  tenderly  told,  of  the  faithful  love  of  a  Flemish  girl.  We 
pity  the  reader  who  can  peruse  it  without  emotion.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  it  has  touched  us  deeply,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  author  has  introduced  some  bright  tints  at  the  close  of  his 
sketch.  We  will  not  forestall  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  by  saying 
more.  We  give  the  volume  a  hearty  welcome,  and  assure  our  readers 
that  they  will  be  much  pleased  with  its  perusal. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or,  The  History  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  Age.  By  M.  Baumgarten,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rostock.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

The  Same,  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Theod.  Meyer. 
8vo.     Vol.  III.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Vs  our  notice  of  the  German  edition  of  this  work  we  unreservedly 
expressed  a  veiy  hv^h.  opinion  of  its  value,  declaring  that  of  all  the 
literarv  ])nHluctions  wliieli  had  been  occasioned  bv  the  Tiibincjen  school, 
not  one  of  them  a])proached  '  either  in  present  interest  or  permanent 
value  this  admirable  book.'*  Its  merits  were  termed  '  pre-eminent/ 
and  the  ap])earance  of  this  translation  was  anticipated  with  unfeigned 
pleasure.  To  these  opinions  we  still  adhere,  and  now  that  the  transla- 
tion is  l)efore  us,  we  stroni^ly  conmiend  it  to  that  numerous  chiss  of 
readers  who  greatly  need  the  aid  it  supplies,  without  being  qualified  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  assistance  in  a  German  form.  The  tirst  and  second 
volumes  are  translated  by  Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  already  favorably  known 
to  the  ])ublic  as  the  translator  of  '  Hitter's  History  of  Philosophy'  and 
other  works.  Mr.  Momson  being  prevented  by  alHiction  from  com- 
pleting the  work,  tlie  third  volume  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Meyer, 
Hebrew  Tutor  in  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh.  Contrarv  to  the  usual 
course,  the  three  volumes  are  issued  together,  which  has  arisen,  not  from 
the  design  of  the  publishers,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  pre- 
vented from  suj)plying  tiieir  subscribers  with  another  volume  of  Heng- 
stenbergs  '  Christology,'  by  the  personal  and  family  affliction  of  tliat 
learned  author.  So  far  as  the  work  liefore  us  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
regret  what  has  cecuircd,  as  we  cordially  join  in  the  opinion  expressed 
bv  manv  coinjJL'tent  iudLTes,  th:it  a  belter  book,  or  one  more  suited  to 
the  re([uirements  (;f  the  theologian,  dc;es  not  exist  in  our  language. 

*  Eclectic  licvicw,  February,  1851. 
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degree.  Few  men  do.  But  his  fitness  for  his  task  is,  at  least, 
respectable,  and  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  solid  excellence.  If  we 
receive  no  important  additions  to  our  knowledge;  if  we  are  not 
surprised  by  originality  nor  dazzled  by  brilliance ;  if  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  admire  profound  reflectiveness,  or  life-like  portraiture;  if  we 
meet  not  with  the  pith  and  shrewdness  of  Bishop  Hall  or  the  resurrec- 
tion power  of  Mr.  Maurice,  still  there  is  a  large  sphere  for  praise.  Good 
common  sense,  competent  knowledge,  painstaking  diligence,  a  serious 
practical  spirit,  and  a  sound  English  style,  have  secured  a  clear  and 
interesting  narration  of  facts,  a  correct  description  of  the  more  promi- 
nent feat ur 38  of  scene  and  character,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  profitable 
instruction.  The  work  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  a 
numerous  class,  to  whom,  with  best  wishes  for  its  success,  we  com- 
mend it.  ______ 

The  Concessions  of  the  Apostle  Foul,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Truth. 
From  the  French  of  Count  Agcnor  de  Gasparin,  Author  of  *  1'he 
Schools  of  Doubt  and  the  School  of  Faith.'  pp.  160.  Edinburgh  : 
Constable  &  Co.     1854. 

The  first  of  these  Essays  has  not  appeared  before ;  the  second  is  a 
translation  from  the  *  Archives  du  Christianisme.'  The  author  is  known 
by  many  in  this  country  through  his  work,  *  The  Schools  of  Doubt 
and  the  School  of  Faith.'  He  wields  a  vigorous  pen.  His  convic- 
tions are  distinct  and  strong ;  he  pays  a  profound  allegiance  to  truth  ; 
and  he  has  a  very  forcible  manner  of  expression.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  select  a  theme  more  needing  the  treatment  of  a  clear  mind  and 
honest  conscience  than  that  of  our  author,  who  is  but  too  correct  when 
he  says  that  *  we  live  in  a  period  of  utilitarianism  and  accommodatioTi. 
Never,  perhaps,  have  interests  been  preferred  to  j)rinciples  more  impu- 
dently and  invariably ;  never  has  faith  in  the  absoluteness  of  truth 
been  so  much  weakened.'  The  first  essay  is  designed  to  defend  PauJ 
from  the  charge  or  commendation  (as  diflTerent  schools  might  account 
it)  of  teaching  and  applying  the  maxim  that  *  the  end  justifies  the 
means.'  It  maintains  that  the  apostle  made  no  concession  to  error 
or  sin — that  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Law  were  not  implicitly 
abolished  *  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  there  was  a 
periml  of  transition  allowed,  during  which  Jewish  Christians  might 
innocently  oliserve  ancient  customs,  and  that  this  |>eriod  extended  to 
the  publication  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  second  essay  is 
a  noble  assertion  of  the  absolute  claims  of  truth,  in  opposition  to  its 
aocoinmodation  in  teaching,  to  the  preference  of  practical  teaching  to 
abstruse  doctrine,  to  the  toleration  of  harmless  errors,  and  to  eccle- 
siastical association  with  its  enemies.  The  whole  work  is  eminentiv 
wholesome  and  seasonable. 


Sermons  preached  at   St,  Thomases  Square  Chapel^  Hackney,     By 
Henry  Forster  Burder,  D.D.     8vo.    London  :  Ward  &  Co.     1854. 

This  is  a  selection  firom  more  than  five  thousand  sermona,  preached  by 
Dr.  Burder  in  his  own  polpit,  at  Uiekoej.     They  ave  thirty  in  number^ 
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and  on  miscellaneous  topics,  including  four  on  *  The  Law  of  the 
Sabbath/  reprinted  from  a  small  volume  published  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Burder  sends  forth  this  volume  in  compliance  with 
the  very  natural  desire  of  the  congregation  over  which  he  presided  so 
long.  To  them  and  to  their  children  it  will  be  a  suitable  memorial  of 
an  unusually  long  and  honored  service  in  the  church,  and  a  perpetual 
instructor  in  the  grand  truths  which  made  that  long  service  sacred. 
Dr.  Burder  may  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  volume, 
however,  independently  of  its  pastoral  associations.  Every  one  of 
them  might  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  calm,  clear,  and 
elevating  address  to  a  Christian  assembly,  correct  in  sentiment,  chaste 
in  style,  and  breathing  a  mildly  affectionate  spirit.  That  on  *The 
Sovereignty  of  God,'  in  the  *  Election  of  Grace,'  is  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  a  doctrine  seldom  treated  with  so  much  scriptural  learning  and 
theological  skill,  combined  with  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  God,  as 
displayed  in  his  holiness  and  in  his  love.  The  sermon  on  *  Sanctifica- 
tion'  is  a  remarkably  happy  instance  of  direct  practical  address.  The 
name  of  the  venerable  preacher  is  a  guarantee  for  the  sound  and  sober 
contents  of  this  volume,  and  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
worthy  of  that  name. 

Whi/  TVeepest  Thou?  or,  theCnjfi^Om  Eamah  hushed  by  the  Voice 
from  Heaven,     In  Letters,  Memorial,  Consolatory,  and  lladical.     A 
Manual  for   Bereaved  Parents.      By  the  Ilev.  John   Macfarlane, 
LL.D.     Second  Thousand.     London:  Nisbet  <&  Co.     1854. 

Dr.  Macfarlane  has  here  turned  to  good  account  the  experience  of 
his  own  sorrows  and  consolations.  His  subject  is  one  which  never 
fails  to  be  seasonable  in  the  vale  of  tears  tlirou^-h  which  we  are  all 
travelliriLT  to  the  grave.  His  established  re])utation  as  a  writer  will  l)e 
i'oiitiniu'd,  and  his  usefulness  t^reatly  extended,  by  this  pleasing  little 
voluhit'.  *  'J'he  Dirge  of  Childhood'  is  a  sweet  and  touching  lyric, 
wurtliy  of  being  set  to  niusle  by  a  composer  such  iis  Miss  Lindsay,  who 
has  distinguished  herstdt'  so  much  by  her  spirit-stirring  '  Exeelsior.' 
The  '  Letters  Consolatory,'  or  '  Childhood  Salvation,'  are  wisely  adaj>ted 
to  soothe  the  grief  of  mourning  parents.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
tribute  of  the  heart  will  find  numy  a  grateful  resjjonse. 


Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  }Valfrr  Raleiyh.    B}'  the  late  Macvey  Napier,  Esq. 
l*ost  8vo.     pp.  273.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

We  sliould  have  been  glad  if  this  volume  had  fallen  in  our  way  m 
time  to  he  duly  noticed  in  our  recent  article  on  Lord  Bacon.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  we  must  now  content  ourselves 
with  calling  attention  to  it,  and  in  strongly  recommending  its  careful 
perusal.  The  i]ssay  on  Lord  Bacon,  extending  to  seventy-one  pages, 
was  rea<l  before  the  lioyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1818,  and  is  now 
reprinted  fn)m  its  *  Tmnsactions.'  It  is  not  so  nmch  an  exposition  of 
the  H:icoiiia!i  philosophy  as  an  attempt  to  trace  out  its  iulluenee  on 
the  investigations  and  works  of  subsequent  authors.     A  wide  view  is 
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taken  of  its  range,  which  is  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  limits  oi 
accurate  science. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  is  much  more  extensive,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  of  which  Mr.  Napier  became 
editor  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  1829.  The  Biography  of 
Raleigh  had  previously  existed  in  a  very  incomplete  state ;  and  though 
the  limits  of  this  Essay  preclude  a  thorough  investigation  of  many  of 
the  topics  which  it  raises,  yet  the  diligent  research,  independent  inquiry, 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  writer  have  done  much  to  elucidate  some 
points  of  considerable  interest.  The  career  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is 
at  once  instructive  and  interesting.  There  are  few  pieces  of  biography 
in  our  language  to  compare  with  it  in  these  respects.  He  anticipated 
the  views  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened  modern  colonial  reformers, 
and  broached  principles  on  commercial  matters  which  have  but  recently 
been  reduced  to  practice.  On  some  other  points  he  partook  of  the  worst 
features  of  his  times,  and  his  character  was  open  to  many  and  ver}' 
serious  exceptions.  The  elucidation  of  such  a  career,  supplied  in  the 
volume  before  us,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers.  The  two  Essays,  thouji^h 
very  different  in  subject,  are  alike  attractive,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
labor  of  attentive  perusal. 

1.  The  Sacramentt,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic 
Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments. 
By  Robert  Halley,  D.D.     Part  I. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  or,  the  Native  State  and  Character 
of  Man  Unfolded.     By  the  Rev.  George  Payne,  LLJ). 

8.  The  Ecclesiastical  Folity  of  the  New  Testament  Unfolded,  and  its 
points  of  Coincidence  or  Antagonism  with  prevailing  Sgstems  indi' 
eated.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Spirit,  By  William  Hendry  Stowell,  D.D. 
12mo.     London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  third  issue  of  a  new  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  *  Congregational  Lecture,*  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who 
were  deterred  from  purchasing  the  original  edition,  by  its  comparatively 
high  price.  The  four  volumes,  like  their  predecessors,  are  published  at 
twelve  shillings,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment has  been  decided.  We  hope  that  this  fact  will  encourage  the 
publishers,  together  with  other  bibliopolists,  to  issue  cheap  editions  of 
standard  works,  so  that  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  may  be  able 
to  possess  themselves  of  our  best  works  on  terms  that  are  compatible 
with  their  means.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  treatises  constituting 
the  *  Congregational  Lecture'  are  of  universal  interest.  The  topics 
which  they  treat  of  pertain  to  all  classes  of  religionists.  A  copy  of 
the  work,  to  say  the  least,  should  now  be  found  in  the  family  library 
of  every  congregationalist,  and  other  bodies  of  Christians  will  find  their 
advantage  in  closely  studvinff  the  pages  of  these  admirable  treatises. 
The  multiplication  of  such  editions  is  one  of  the  best  services  which 
can  be  rendered  to  our  countrymen. 
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Mornuu/8  with  Jesus.  A  Series  of  Devotional  Keadingd  for  the  Closet 
and  the  Family.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Jay.  Fcap.  8vo. 
pp.  502.     London :  Shaw. 

We  regard  with  suspicion  the  class  to  which  this  volume  belongs.  It 
is  so  customary  to  collect  the  scraps  of  distinguished  men  in  the  hope 
of  making  something  by  them,  that  respect  both  for  the  dead  and  for 
the  living  compels  us  to  receive  such  volumes  with  mistrust.  This 
feeling  is  strengthened  when  the  publication  is  anonymous.  In  such 
cases  we  suspect  that  the  commercial  element  exists  in  larger  measure 
than  the  religious,  and  would  put  our  readers  on  their  guard  against 
being  duped  out  of  their  time  and  money.  Such  were  the  feelings 
with  w^hich  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  this  volume,  and  they 
were  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  editor  is  not  given 
either  on  the  title-page  or  at  the  close  of  the  preface.  It  is,  however, 
simple  truth  to  state,  that  our  impression  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  examination  we  have  instituted.  The  short  papers  of  which 
the  volume  consists  are  said  to  be  '  faithful  transcripts'  of  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  bear  strong  internal  indications  of  this.  Shorthand  not^ 
of  Mr.  Jay*s  Sermons  were  taken  down  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  ministry,  out  of  which  this  *  series  of  devotional  readings' 
has  been  compiled.  The  volume  will  prove  an  acceptable  present  to 
many ;  but  we  strongly  demur  to  the  right  of  any  one  thus  to  drag  an 
eminent  man  before  the  public,  more  especially  if  the  profits  of  the 
work  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  personal  object. 


Collef/e- Education  and  Self- Education.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  October  17th,  1854,  by  David  Masson,  A.M. 
8vo.     pp.  22.     London :  Walton  &  Maberly. 

An  admirable  Lecture,  full  of  sound  philosophy,  based  on  the  most 
certain  of  all  grounds  —  eommon  sense.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
prelection  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  pervaded  by  shrewd  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  a 
larp^e  philosophy.  The  style  of  the  Lecture  is  clear,  masculine,  and 
scliolarlike.  On  one  point  we  must  enter  an  exception :  Mr.  Masson 
is  evidently  an  advocate  of  governmental  education.  We  deem  it 
unsound  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  operation.  Popular  education 
has  no  more  zealous  advocate  than  ourselves ;  but  in  proportion  as 
we  i)rize  it,  is  our  anxiety  to  keep  it  free  from  the  taint  of  state  patron- 
aij:e  and  control.  

Gleanings  from  Piccadilly  to  Fera.  By  John  Oldmixon,  Esq.,  Com- 
mander, K.N.     Post  8vo.     pp.  409.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Wk  cannot  speak  as  highly  of  this  work  as  of  Lord  Carlisle's  volume, 
which  we  noticed  in  December.  Commander  Oldmixon  passed  over 
much  of  the  ground  travelled  by  that  nobleman,  but  the  contrast 
between  the  spirit  of  the  two  works  is  most  striking.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
the  author  observes,  *  a  variety,  from  its  strong  contrast  to  the  inva 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  R 
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liable  couleur  de  rose  sunny  pictures  we  have  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Eafit.'  The  language  of  complaint  seems  quite  natural  to  the 
author.  He  grumbles  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  volume. 
Few  things  are  to  his  taste ;  and  the  reception,  or,  ratlier,  want  of 
reception,  which  he  encountered  from  British  authorities,  was  a  source 
of  perpetual  annoyance.  The  judgments  passed  on  what  he  saw  are 
hasty  and  ill-tempered,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  travellers  would 
be  amongst  the  worst  things  which  could  happen  for  the  popularity  of 
our  countrymen  through  Europe  and  in  the  East.  It  would  be  easy 
to  affotd  several  striking  examples,  but  we  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  a  hope  that  when  Commander  Oldmixon  again  sets  forth  on 
his  travels  he  will  "be  in  a  happier  and  more  joyous  mood  than  that 
with  which  he  started  on  the  journey  detailed  in  the  present  volume. 


Hural  and  Historical  Gleanintfs  from  JEastem  Europe.     By  Miss 
A.  M.  Birkbeck.     For  the  Author.     London :  Darton  &  Co. 

Ik  this  very  original  and  charming  work  there  is  not  one  chapter  but 
win  furnish  the  reader  with  good  pasture  for  both  entertainment  aud 
instruction.  Bich  in  matter  as  the  work  is,  one  place  after  another  ia 
portrayed  with  striking  reality,  and  peopled  with  j)erson8  and  charactt.rj» 
with  whom  we  are  even  less  familiar  than  the  localities  they  inhabits 
Take  for  example  the  vivid  picture  of  Life  on  the  Puszta,  one  of  those 
vast  plains  so  common  in  Eastern  Europe ;  or  the  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  semi-barbarous  border  races,  the  Croats  and  Stibians,  the  war- 
like and  intelligent  Szeklers,  or  the  mysterious  Cigany  or  Gvpsies,  all 
brought  before  our  mind's  eye  in  a  like  clear  and  8pirite<i  manner, 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  legends.  In  all  relating 
to  Hungary,  there  is  a  touching  pathos  which  proves  how  faithfully 
Miss  Birkbeck  has  preserved  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  original 
communications  which,  as  she  informs  us,  were  gleaned  partly  from  the 
exiles  whom  the  shock  of  the  political  earthquaJce  of  1848  cast  upon 
our  shores.  Indeed,  throughout  the  work  Miss  Birkbeck  desen'es 
great  praise  for  the  masterly  and  elegant  wa^  in  which  she  has  repro- 
duced these  most  interesting  and  novel  series  of  sketches,  which,  as 
delineations  of  rural  life  in  Hungary,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  aa 
the  beat  of  the  kind  yet  brought  before  the  English  public.  The  his- 
torical portion  of  the  work,  which  comprises  the  Golden  Age,  the  Iron 
Age,  and  the  New  Era  of  Hungary,  is  equally  worthy  of  mention,  and 
possesses  sterling  value,  from  its  evident  authenticitv.  So  many  and 
forcible  are  the  attractions  of  this  rolrane  that  it  lias  already  gone 
through  a  second  edition. 

A  Month  in  the  Ctmp  before  SehosUmoL    By  a  Non-Gombstaiit. 

London :  Longman  &  Co.    1855. 

Thib  is  a  very  ligbt  book  on  a  irery  heavy  eul^ect.||F  We  can  only 
suppose  that  the  author's  jDotive  in  quitting  his  quariers  in  the 
Xen\ple  to  visit  the  coene  of  oamege  in  tlM  CrioMa  was  that  of 
Sbendan  in  detoandinf  «  mti  auia;  that  of  'being  aUe  to  etgr  that 
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be  had  done  it.  His  sojourn  at  the  seat  of  war  occupied  but  a  week 
or  two,  and  bis  position  was  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case 
may  be,  such  as  not  to  allow  of  bis  witnessing  the  details  of  the  only 
grand  battle  which  was  fought  during  his  stay.  His  statements, 
however,  bear  upon  them  all  the  marks  of  intelligent  veracity,  and 
corroborate  but  too  faithfully  both  the  sufferings  and  the  merits  of  the 
British  army.  In  speaking  of  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  for  example, 
he  reports  '  that  so  many  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  wounded 
Russians  that  some  of  our  countrymen  are  lying  in  the  passages.' 
He  notes  *  the  daily  rations  as  one  pound  and  a  half  of  biscuit,  one 
pound  of  salt  meat,  and  half  a  gill  of  rum.  Coffee,'  he  says,  *  is  also 
served  out ;  but  I  have  not  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity, 
seeing  that  it  is  given  the  men,  not  only  unground,  but  raw,  and  they 
have  nothing  either  to  roast  or  grind  it  with.'  We  note  this  latter 
statement  because,  while  it  has  been  positively  asserted  in  numerous 
letters  from  the  camp,  it  was  distinctly  denied  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
in  his  place  in  Parliament.  The  wretched  paucity  of  surgeons  and 
suitable  assistants  he  shows  with  an  evident  truthfulness  that  defies 
contradiction,  and,  indeed,  makes  it  manifest  that  much  of  the  mor- 
tality in  our  army  is  owing  to  this  lamentable  deficiency.  He  gives 
instances  of  officers  who  have  been  recovered  from  cholera  by  hours  of 
friction,  and  very  naturally  adds,  *  But  who  is  to  apply  such  protracted 
remedies  to  the  common  soldier  ?  It  can  only  be  done  by  retaining  a 
far  greater  number  of  hospital  assistants.'  His  comparison  of  the 
facilities  of  cookery  in  the  French  and  English  armies  ^mishes  one 
iUustration  of  many  of  the  great  superiority  of  our  allies  in  all  pre- 
parations and  appliances  for  a  campaign.  Indeed,  the  whole  result  of 
this  sketchy  but  evidently  truthful  book  confirms  the  univei-sal  con- 
clusion of  the  J^ritish  press,- — that  the  disasters  we  have  suffered  in 
this  war  are  owinof  to  no  considerations  or  results  of  economy,  Init 
solely  to  the  incapacity  of  our  Ministers  and  to  the  radical  viciousiiess 
of  our  system  of  miUtary  a])pointments. 


Tlie  Old  Chelsea  Bun-House.  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Mar\'  Powell.'  Post  8vo.  pp.  335.  London  :  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue  &  Co. 

Anothek  volume  from  the  prolific  pen  of  the  au  thorof  *  Y*^  Maiden 
and  Married  Lite  of  Mary  Powell'  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  cordial 
reception.  She  has  taken  her  ])lace  amongst  the  favorites  of  a  lar^-e 
class  of  English  readers,  and  though  her  appearances  are  somewhat 
too  frecjuent,  and  marks  of  haste  are  occasionally  apparent,  her  hold  on 
the  kindly  feelinjr  and  confidence  of  her  readers  continues  undimi- 
nished.  The  present  volume  will  not  impair  her  reputation.  It  is 
certainly  not  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  and  there  are  passages  in  it 
of  su|)erior  worth  and  beauty.  The  interest  of  the  volume  centres 
around  the  Old  Chelsea  Bun-House,  where  Mrs.  Patty  and  her  sister 
Prudence,  with  their  father  and  mother,  keep  house.  The  place  is 
resorted  to,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  persons  of  quality,  and 
the  opportunity  is  taken  to  sketch  their  conversation  and  character  in 
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a  style  which  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  throws  light  on 
the  social  hahitudes  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  considerahle  skill  and 
tact  evinced  in  the  sketch  of  character  and  in  the  quiet  evolution,  if 
such  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  plot.  Mrs.  Patty  and  Mrs.  Gatty  are 
npt  quite  to  our  mind,  though  very  estimable  and  good.  They  want 
points  of  strong  interest  and  individuality  which  should  render  them 
the  objects  of  more  intense  regard.  There  is  greater  skill  in  the  sketch 
of  Mr.  Honeywood ;  indeed,  we  question  if  the  author  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded better  than  in  this  portrait.  Cousin  Tom  is  also,  we  confess, 
a  favorite  with  us ;  young,  volatile,  and  loquacious,  he  is  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  sailor  class,  who  with  much  appearance  of  what  is 
superficial  and  versatile  really  possesses  a  fund  of  deep  and  permanent 
feeling.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  tenderness  and  purity  the 
Old  Chelsea  Bun-House  is  a  model.  It  would  be  well  for  our  people  if 
their  literature  had  always  been  pervaded  by  so  chaste  a  spirit  as 
prevails  throughout  this  volume. 


The  War :   Who* 9  to  Blame  ?  or  the  Eastern  Question  Investigated 
from  the  Official  Documents,     By  James  McQueen,  Esq.,  F.R.O.S. 
8vo.     pp.  408.     London :  James  Madden. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  McQueen,  and  have,  therefore,  no  standing 
quarrel  with  him.  The  present  is  his  first  introduction  to  us,  and  we 
enter  on  the  examination  of  his  volume  without  prejudice  or  ill  will. 
A  more  unsatisfactory  one  we  have  never  read.  He  professes  to  have 
examined — and  in  one  sense  he  has  done  so — the  voluminous  document 
relating  to  the  '  Eastern  Question,*  published  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is,  he  tells  us,  '  that 
his  country  was  completely  wrong  in  the  proceedings  which  have  led 
to  the  terrible  contest  into  which  she  has  unguardedly  rushed.*  He 
assures  us  that  the  tales  circulated  respecting  the  menaces  and  threat 
of  Prince  Menschikoff  at  Constantinople,  *  were  all  Turkish,  French, 
and  English  fabrications,*  and  that  '  France  and  England  are  solely 
and  entirely  to  blame  for  the  melancholy  results  that  have  taken 
place.*  These  extracts  from  his  preface  yn\\  sufficiently  disclose  Mr. 
M'Queen*s  views,  and  the  examination  of  his  volume  has  only  served 
to  convince  us  that  the  caution  and  impartiality  of  his  research  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  strength  and  acrimony  of  his  statements. 
A  more  one-sided  and  prejudiced  exposition  of  a  case  we  never 
witnessed.  What  makes  in  his  favor  is  magnified,  and  what  tells 
against  it  is  overlooked.  There  is  a  singular  neglect  throoghoat 
the  volume  of  the  simplest  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  such  a  case. 
We  hate  war  as  much  as  Mr.  McQueen  or  any  other  man  can  do,  bat 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  ever  war  was  justifiable,  the  pre- 
sent is  so ;  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  must  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  if 
the  interests  of  civilization  and  good  government  are  to  be  advanced. 
The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  Mr.  McQueen  advocates  the  policy 
of  Russia  begets  suspicions  which  we  are  imwilling  to  admit. 
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The  Rose  and  the  Ring ;  or,  the  History  of  Prince  CHglio  and  Prince 
Bulho.  A  Fire -side  Pantomime  for  Great  and  Small  Children.  By 
Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.     London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1855. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  furnishes  the  justifying  precedent  to  all  men  of 
genius  who  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  necessity  to  devote  their 
pen  to  the  amusement  of  childhood,  though  the  juvenile  admirers  of 
*  Jack  the  Giant  Killer'  and  similar  romances  little  think  they  are 
studying  the  author  of  *  The  Deserted  Village,'  and  *  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  Mr.  Thackeray  has  chosen  to  tread  in  his  steps  in  pro- 
ducing this  fairy  tale.  Like  all  other  fairy  tales,  it  disarms  by  the 
humility  of  its  pretensions  any  severity  of  criticism.  It  shows  inces- 
santly the  touches  of  his  genius  and  of  his  frolicsome  humour. 
Whether  it  is  worthy  of  Thackeray's  talents  and  literary  position  is  a 
matter  which  we  might  feel  inclined  to  dispute;  but  his  grotesque 
pictorial  illustrations  and  the  genuine  fun  which  pervades  this  annual 
trifle  will  at  least  excite  that  merry  juvenile  laughter  which  in  this 
country  is  the  immemorial  accompaniment  and  the  indoor  carol  of 
Christmas  festivities.  The  devotion  of  talent  and  skill  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  childhood  is  an  act  which  lays  a  strong  hold  upon  our 
sympathies,  and  it  is  this  feeling  alone  that  leads  us  to  commend  a 
volume,  which,  bearing  such  a  name,  we  should  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  except  against  as  trivial  and  unworthy.  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
achieved  a  high  fame,  and  one  eminent  contemporary  of  his  should  be 
a  warning  to  him  not  to  fritter  it  away  by  Christmas  tales,  which, 
with  such  authorship,  can  never  be  praised,  however  they  may  be 
tolerated  by  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  season. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer.     With  Notes.     By  W.  G.  J.  Baxter. 
London  :  Longrpan  &  Co.     1854. 

Om  predominant  feeling  in  closing  this  volume  is  one  of  regret  to  see 
so  nuu'h  diligence  hopelessly  wasted.  If  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  distortions  of  the  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms  he  will 
understand  us  when  we  say  that  its  faults  are  exaggerated  in  tliese 
stanzas  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  most  difficult  to  perceive  tlie 
meaning  of  passages,  which  in  the  original  are  simplicity  itself.  Horace 
says  of  poems,  ilulcia  sunto,  and  compares  all  which  do  not  charm  to 
discordant  music  and  rancid  perfumes  introduced  at  a  banquet.  On 
this  principle  the  harshness  and  difficulty  of  this  metrical  version  of 
Homer,  whoever  it  may  occasionally  amuse,  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
it  fultils  its  self-imposed  and  hard  conditions,  can  never  please,  still  less 
charm,  and  therefore  never  can  nor  will  be  read.  With  all  the  excellence 
of  its  '  getting  up,'  it  must,  we  fear,  come  to  the  vile  uses  of  the  trunk 
maker.  

How  to  Learn  Latin  ;  or,  Artifcial  Memorn  Applied  to  Latin  Words. 
By  Arthur  J.  King.      London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

If  the  learning  of  Latin  necessitated  only  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  Latin  words,  Mr.  King's  book  would  better  deserve  its  title.  As, 
however,  there  is  involved  a  knowledge  of  all  the  changeful  laws — we 
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might  almost  say  the  metaphyucs — of  syntax,  this  work  goes  but  a 
little  way  towards  the  fuliilment  of  its  pretended  design.  Never- 
theless it  is  an  aid,  well  meant^  and  diligently  executed,  and  cannot  be 
without  its  advantage.  The  work  is  too  good  to  be  overlaid  by  a 
defective  title.  _______ 

Dante.     A  Divine  Comedy.     Translated  from  the  Original  by  Thomas 
Brooksbank,  M.A.     London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1S54. 

This  is  a  very  happy  reproduction  of  the  original.  The  versification, 
in  Dante's  own  metre,  is  most  felicitous ;  and  though  every  work,  espe- 
cially a  poem,  roust  suffer  by  translation,  it  is  only  doing  the  author 
justice  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  metrical  versions 
that  have  ever  come  under  our  notice ;  that  his  notes  indicate  a  com* 
plete  acquaintance  with  his  author,  and  with  all  that  classical  and 
collateral  learning  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  Divine  Comedy ; 
and  that  the  work  deserves,  and  will,  we  hope,  receive  at  other  hands  a 
more  full  and  fitting  examination  than  our  space  at  present  permits. 


Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal,  The  Latin  Text  of  Otto  Jahn.  Edited 
with  English  Notes.  By  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  &c.  Cambridge : 
Macmillan.     1863. 

Mr.  MATOtthas  here  given  us  the  purest  text  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
omitting  three,  which,  like  some  passages  which  he  has  suffered  to 
remain,  are  far  too  obscene  for  the  eyes  of  the  young.  The  notes,  which 
are  very  copious,  are  admirable  for  their  learning ;  but  as  the  work 
is  intended  for  a  school  l)ook,  we  must  charge  the  author  with  the 
mistake  of  giving  nine-tenths  of  them  in  Latin  (which  he  might  just 
a.s  well  have  translated),  and  thus  of  safely  securing  them  from  the 
perusal  of  the  very  students  for  whom  they  are  intended.  No  other 
school  edition  of  Juvenal  will  be  needed  so  long  as  the  teacher  can 
obtain  the  admirable  edition  printed  for  the  use  of  one  of  our  military 
academies,  we  think  we  arc  right  in  naming  Sandhurst. 


Clofotical  Instnietion  ;  its  Use  and  Abuse,     Reprinted  from  the  *  West- 
minster Review'  for  October  1858.     London :  John  Chapman. 

TfiiM  work  indicates  the  abuses  to  which  classical  study  as  at  present 
conducted  is  open,  and  advocates  wisely,  as  we  think,  the  principle  that, 
as  the  observation  of  objects  naturally  and  neccFsarily  precedes  the  exer- 
cise of  reflection,  and  the  practice  of  the  higher  int-ellectual  arts,  so  the 
8tu<lies  coimected  with  this  should  precede  those  of  classical  literature, 
which  have  hitherto  almost  mono{x>lized  the  field  of  high  etlucation.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  disparage  those  clastiical  studies  to  which  in  some 
nica.siire  wo  owe  our  greatest  works  and  our  greatest  men.  The 
teu'lriicies  of  the  present  age  j>oint  to  a  wider  ran j^e  and  a  juste r  distri- 
bution of  the  subjects  of  study,  and  of  the  time  employed  in  their 
pursuit.  A  vast  array  of  intellectual  and  literary  ability*,  and  of  public 
sentiment  op|K)ses  the  revolution  advocated,  but  the  writt»r  has  truth 
on  his  side,  which  must  ultimately  prevail,  however  illustrious  may  In? 
the  opponents  who  fall  in  the  conflict. 
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Ethel;  or,  the  Double  Error.  By 
Marian  James.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  357. 
Edinburgh  :  James  Hogg.  —  This 
volume  IS  reprinted  from  the  new 
series  of  'Hogg's  Instnictor/  where 
the  tale  originally  appeared  under  a 
diflerent  title.  It  is  one  of  a  nume- 
rous cL-ws  which  has  recently  come 
south,  and  is  distinguished  by  much 
of  the  gracefulness,  tact,  and  brilliancy, 
which  with  purity  and  teudeniess  cou- 
sritute  the  best  channs  of  female 
authorship.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  volume  written  with  great  power, 
hut  on  one  or  two  points  a  capital 
mistake  has,  in  our  judgment,  oeen 
made.  The  marriage  of  Ethel  with 
Court  nave  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  otherwise  truthful  character  of 
the  former,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  Philip  clung  to  his  artistic  pur- 
suits in  Italy,  and  remained  insensible 
to  :dl  other  attractions,  violates  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  one  or  two  other 
exceptions,  which  might  easily  be 
t^iken,  we  iiave  read  the  volume  with 
Terr  sincere  pleasure,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  Conduct  of  the  JFar.  A  Speech 
d^licered  in  the  Ifonse  of  Commons  on 
Tt"'Xfl(ii/,  1  if/i  Ihromhrr.  By  the  Kiirht 
H'.n.  Sidney  llrhrrt,  M  T.  Svo. 
Louilnii :  John  Murray. 

Thi'  Pi'(t^jH','fK  it/nl  Ciuulncf  of  (h^ 
Ji  I'l'.  Si"'f<'/i  'irJin'ri'il  ui  f/ir  House  of 
(',,i/<irijis  i,it  I)'i-ruihr  X'lf'i,  J*^.Vk  By 
Austen  III  Miy  Layani,  M.P.  Svo. 
j)f«.  ''V\.  Liuulon:  .lohn  Murray. — 
T  :!fs<'  t  \vf»  >  j  )t  ■(•(•!!  I 'scN  hi  hit  the  ^trcni^lh 
aiul  the  weakness  of  the  ministerial 
ca^c,  so  far  as  ihc  rihuhtrt  of  1  h(^  Rus- 
sian war  is  e()neerned.  Thev  were 
'lelivered  (ill  the  sanii'  occasion,  aud 
Mr.  Herhcrfs  was,  we  have  reason  to 
i)e!ieve,  niosi  ell'((  live  al  ihe  hionu'lit. 
Ill  niattiM>  of  (h'tail  he  was  on  nianv 
points  clcirly  triumphant,  l)nt  W(!  are 
tree  to  eonfe>>s  that  on  (he  larircr  and 
more  important  view  ol'  tlie  ease  the 
hriii'>i-;d»h'  meiiiher  for  Ayh'shury  ap- 
pr.-'i-s  I.I  Us  to  lia\e  th('  advantaire. 
U 'nUt  hiiie\:Hi:  tiiat  there  has  been 
exa.'-^r -rati' 111  in  snme  of  the  chari,n's 
ph  I.ircii  a_^■li^■>I  the  mnii>try,  we 
ai'r   elf  a'.'lv  oi   oiiinmn  that    they   have 
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not  realized  the  importance  of  the 
struggle  on  which  we  have  entered, 
nor  are  their  principles  in  its  con- 
duct such  as  promise  the  issue 
expected.  A  coalition  administration 
is  not  likely  to  make  that  direct  and 
earnest  appeal  to  the  popular  sympa- 
thies of  Europe  by  which  alone  a  result 
can  be  obtained  commensurate  with 
the  cost  incurred.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  course  of  eients  will  carry  them 
beyond  their  original  desire,  or  that 
other  men  with  larger  views  and  more 
popular  sympathies  will  take  their 
place.  In  the  meantime  we  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  statements  and 
reasoninjjs  of  these  speeches. 

The  ^eto  Houaehold  Receipt  Book, 
Containing  Maxims,  Directions,  and 
specifics  for  Promoting  Health,  Com- 
fort, and  Improvement  in  the  House- 
hold. By  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale.  Ecap.  Svo. 
pp.  (331.  London:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
— A  companion  volume  to  the  *  Modem 
Household  Cookery,*  which  we  noticed 
last  month,  and  belonging  like  it  to 
'  Nelson's  Household  Library.*  It 
contains  a  large  collection  ot  ndes 
and  receipts,  with  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
formation on  matters  connected  with 
a  well  ordered  house.  Mrs.  Hale  has 
remhTed  i^ood  and  acceptable  service 
in  this  compilation  of  maxims  and 
speeilics ;  and  has  i^'iven  in  a  concise 
hut  complete  volume  a  satisfaetor}^ 
Course  of  instruction  on  all  matters 
essential  to  those  who  undertake  the 
important  dntv  of  manairiiiij^  a  house- 
hold. 

Piiffirat  Works  of  C'ojfrty  Chaurt'r. 
Edited  by  Hol)ert  Bell."  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  FooLscap  Svo.  London:  John 
W.  Parker  i  Son. — These  volumes 
belonir  to  the  '  Annotated  iOditiou  of 
the  En«ilisli  Poets,'  and  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  at  presiMit  with  report- 
iuLC  sim])ly  their  ap})i'aianre.  O.'i  the 
completion  of  the  edition  we  shall 
record  at  larirc  our  judirment  on  its 
fpialities,  jind  in  the  meantime  we  ex- 
|)ies>  the  j)leasnre  we  derive  fr(nn  the 
appeai-anee  of  so  neat,  intelliij^cnt,  and 
eiitieal  an  iditiou  of  the  'Father  of 
laiudish  Poetry.'  Thi;  modes  and 
us:i'j:cs  he  })ortray(^d   have   V)\v^  since 
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TaDiahed ;  jet  his  pictures  rctun  theii 
orisiiul  freshness  and  fascimktioD. 

T/ie  Cauia  a»d  Simdajf-teiootM. — An 
Appeal  addressed  to  the  Coaductors  of 
Schools.  Bj  the  Committee  of  the 
Sundaj'School  Union.  London  Sundvf- 
school  Union. — A  careful  analysis  of 
the  recent  census,  so  for  as  L^unda;- 
fichools  are  concerned ;  with  pertiuenl 
remarks  and  admirable  counsels  sug- 
gested b;  the  ornsus,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  requirementa  of 
such  as  are  engaged  in  Sunday-school 
instruction.  The  committee  of  tlic 
UHion  has  done  wisclj  in  issuing  such 
an  appeal,  and  the  low  price  (two- 
pence) at  which  it  is  publislied  should 
secure  its  very  general  circulation. 

Tie  Congnaatiogal  Year-Book  for 
1855.  ContaiMng  lie  Proceediy  of 
the  Congregalionat  Uiuoh  for  1S54, 
ami  General  SlatUtia  of  the  J)em>- 
mma/ioM.  8vo.  np.  301.  London  : 
Jackson  &  Walford, — In  addition  to  a 
calendar  supplying  the  ordinary  infor- 
mation cbroniclEii  in  luch  things,  this 


Congregational 
throughout  the  British  empire ;  the 
addreua  delivered  at  ihc  Spring  and 
Annual  meetings  of  the  Coogrcga- 
tional  Union  of  1S54 ;  biographical 
notices  of  miuislers  deceased  during 
the  year;  and  various  other  matters 
Bpectallv  cunnecte<l  vith  the  Congre- 
gational body,  but  not  without  interest 
to  others.  Kuch  a  body  of  iufonuation 
has  never  been  collected  before,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  the  volume  is 

Eublishtd  frreally  facilitates  its  eircu- 
ilioD.  We  arc  ghid  to  learn  that  the 
sale  for  1854  reached  nearly  50UU, 
being  about  40U  mure  th»n  that  of 
the  lonncr  year.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend the  '  Year  Book'  to  all  our 
readers,  and  csj>ccially  to  those  who 
are  membera  uf  the  CoogregalioQal 
bodr. 

tlic  J'ulilical  Aimamiei  aad  Be- 
foraer'i  Haidioot  for  1855.  Fcap. 
pp.  <JG.  Lumion:  William  FrcemoD. 
— A  very  useful  book  of  reference 
which  supplies  an  able  resume  of  the 
political  and  oilier  importanl  facts  uf 
the  paat  year.      The    iulelligenec  ii 


and  me  opinions  expressed  are  distinct 
and  thorough-going. 

Vi^foga  anaDueoveria  in  ike  Arctic 
Segiomt.  Edited  bj  F.  Mayne.  Tcap. 
8vo.  pp.  110.  London;  Longmans 
Co. — The  seventj-third  number  of 
the  'Traveller's  Library,'  the  grcatei 
part  of  wliich  appeared  souie  six 
months  ago  in  a  periodical  publication. 
The  events  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred naturally  ^.>u-  11-1-  III  the  wish 
that  the  papers  .iiunlil  )«'  i~'med  in  a 
separate  form.  'i<i  ilu-.  iln-  jiuthorhu 
acceded,  and  ha.-,  .iililiil  ii  licr  narra- 
tive two  chapter:;  muIjikImh^-  the  moat 
recent  account."  nl  .\ti:iii-  i^nterprise 
that  have  reached  us.  We  need 
hardly  recommend  such  a  volume.  It 
is  sure  to  find  readers,  each  one  of 
whom  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
adventures  and  privations  of  our  enter- 
prising country  men. 

T/ie  DitconleiUed  Ckildre*,  a»d  lum 
Ikey  were  Cartd.  By  Maiy  and  EUu- 
bcth  Kirbv.  With  lUustratiou  bj 
Uablot  X.'Browne  (Phil).  London: 
Liraul  &  Griffith. — This  small  volume 
teaches  a  very  useful  lesson,  in  a  style 
well  suited  to  lutercst  youug  reader*. 
U'e  lisve  witnessed  its  effect  in  our 
own  circle,  and  con  stronglv  recom- 
mend it  to  the  favor  of  our  friends. 

SabbalK  Kremiigi  tU  Caharj.  Bj 
Itev.  J.  Logon  Aikmon,  F.S.A.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. — This 
work  is  full  of  sound  theolivy — the 
old  evangelical  truth  which  aluuc  oui 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  humau  spirit ; 
but  It  is  expressed  with  a  literary 
smartness  which  is  not  usually  found 
in  pulpit  compositions,  but  which  we 
sliould  like  lo  see  more  cultivated  thaa 
it  is.  Evidently  it  is  the  production 
uf  a  scholar  who,  heUcving  that  divine 
truth  ia  ever  llie  same,  pcnxiTcs 
no  necessity  wiiy  the  forms  of  stating 
it  should  be  stereotyped.  It  has, 
within  a  very  short  period,  reached  a 
third  edition;  and  we  ore  much  mis- 
taken if '  iMbbalh  Evenings  at  Calvary' 
dues  not  become  ■  favuurile  among 
the  well-cducaled  dasscs  of  the  reli- 
friuus  coiumuuily  on  both  sida  the 
Tweed. 
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The  Wab  in  the  CbimEjL,  in  which  we  are  unhappily  engaged, 
continues  to  rage,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  said  to  languish.  It  has 
already  taught  this  country  two  momentous  lessons ;  the  one  which  it 
had  previously  learned  from  the  feebler  teaching  of  history — a  lesson 
new  to  the  present  generation  in  so  far  as  it  could  have  been  learned 
experimentally — namely,  the  general  horrors  and  sufferings  necessarily 
resultin<f  from  the  collision  of  armed  powers  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Thousands  of  British  families  who  had  heretofore  known  of  these  only 
by  tradition  have  now  become  acquainted  with  them  by  the  most 
mournful  experience.  The  second  lesson  is  more  urgent  in  all  respects, 
but  chiefly  because  it  demands  the  most  instant  and  determined  public 
action.  This  is  that  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  aggravated  in  a  ten- 
fold degree  by  the  domestic  mischief  of  military  non-organization  and 
official  incapacity  and  corruption. 

If  the  ordinary  sources  of  public  information  are  to  be  trusted, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  our  soldiers  who  have  perished  in  the 
Crimea  have  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  four  or  five  times 
that  number  have  died  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  our  officiab 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  half  a  century 
of  peace  has  naturally  witnessed  the  decease  of  those  who  were 
practically  acquainted  with  all  the  necessary  devices  and  appliances 
of  war.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  a  justifiable  excuse ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  recollected  that  during  that  period  this 
country  has  borne  an  enormous  annual  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  war  establishment; — that  its  rulers  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  traditions  of  the  great  European  strife  which  terminated 
forty  years  iigo,  and  subsequently  of  victories  and  disasters  in  India 
and  Southern  Africa.  But  even  apart  from  this  experience  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  appears  to  us  utterly  unjustitiable.  A 
system  of  corrupt  patronage  has  loaded  our  army  with  utterly 
incapal)le  men  ;  while  the  scheme  of  home  administration,  the  clash- 
ing powers,  or  rather  impotencies,  of  a  number  of  expensive  state 
departments,  could  not  have  been  more  conducive  to  perplexity,  inac- 
tion, and  disjvster,  if  a  deep  conspiracy'  liad  planned  these  fatal  results. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  and  that  of  the  Secretaryship  of  War  were 
separated,  but  the  separation  was  so  effi3cted  as  only  to  create  increased 
embarrassment,  for  the  Secretary  at  War  was  retained  with  a  control 
over  every  measure  that  involved  expenditure.  Hence,  instead  of  an 
undivided  responsibility,  we  still  have  the  Ordnance,  the  Treasury,  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Home  Office  clashing  with 
each  other,  and  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  we  fear  we  must  add  by 
their  common  indolence,  embarrassing  public  business  when  it  is  of  the 
last  im})ortance  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  promptitude  and 
undivided  responsibility. 
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The  pernicious  consequences  of  the  disorder  and  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned have  been  fatally  exhibited  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  Our 
soldiers  have  perished. I^r  thousands  for  want  of  those  arrangements 
which  would  have  been  easily  made  by  any  of  our  large  mercantile 
£urms.  Our  transport  service  has  been  an  utter  failure.  Waggon 
trains  we  have  none.  Our  hospital  arrangements  have  been  fatal 
even  to  our  convalescent  troops.  Our  medical  staff  has  been  miser- 
ably insufficient.  Medicines,  nurses,  and  appropriate  diet  have  alike 
been  wanting;  and  our  soldiers  slightly  wounded  have  perished 
from  the  hospital  pestilence,  the  effluvia' of  which  could  be  perceived 
outside  the  walls  of  those  miserable  buildings.  No  landing  places  have 
been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  our  abundant  stores  and  muni- 
tions. No  roads  were  made  for  their  conveyance  from  the  harbour  to 
the  camp ;  and  our  soldiers  have  perished  for  want  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  all  of  which  had  been  supplied  in  abundance  from  this  country, 
and  might  have  been  conveyed  in  two  homrs  to  our  suffering  troops. 

That  this  is  not  dependent  upon  unavoidable  conditions  is  shown  by 
the  judicious  appointments,  and  consequently  the  comparative  comfort 
of  the  French  troops  in  the  same  climate,  and  in  sight  of  our  camp. 
Their  excellent  commissariat,  landing-places,  and  roads,  show  in  striking 
contrast  to  our  wretched  arrangements ;  and  but  for  their  generous 
assistance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  relics  of  our  army.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  an  invaluable 
consignment  which  one  department  of  the  Gk)vemment  was  most 
anxious  to  send,  and  for  want  of  which  our  brave  soldiers  were 
dying,  was  so  delayed  that  the  vessel  which  should  have  conveyed  it 
was  in  the  Mediterranean  before  the  order  could  pass  through  the 
labyrinth  of  conflicting  offices  whose  sanction  was  required  for  its 
transmission. 

A  still  more  monstrous  case  has  recently  been  made  public.  *  A  vessel 
arrived  at  Balaklava  loaded  with  boots  and  shoes.  Having  no  bill  of 
lading,  and  the  cargo  being  merely  stated  as  shoes  for  the  army,  the 
vej»sol  was  ordered  out  of  the  harbour  to  wait  her  turn.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  order  came  from  Lord  Raglan  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  instantly  on  a  most  pressing  service.  Thi« 
vessel  was  consequently  ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  with 
Lord  Raglan's  agents,  without  unloading.  When  she  had  nearly 
reached  that  place  one  of  the  agents  imparted  in  confidence  to  the 
captain  that  he  was  going  to  Constantinople  to  purchase  boot^s  and 
shoes,  the  army  being  in  a  great  state  of  destitution  for  want  of  a 
»»upply.  The  captain  replies,  *  ^^'^ly,  my  vessel  is  filled  with  boots  and 
shoes.*  Upon  which  the  ship  was  put  immediately  about  and  returned 
to  Balaklava.* 

To  remedy  the  frightf\il  evils  thus  developed  by  the  new  condi- 
tion of  a  European  war,  public  opinion,  as  enunciated  through  the 
press,  appears  unanimously  to  have  insisted  upon  two  points.  The 
first  is  the  entire  reconstruction  of  our  administrative  arrangements, 
so  that  the  governmental  departments  may  not  neutnilize  each  other ; 
and  the  second  is  the  alwlition  of  that  system  of  promotion  to  office 
which  excludes  all  consideration  of  merit  and  service,  and  consulti 
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alone  the  conditions  of  aristocratic  relationship  and  connexion.  This 
leads  us  in  passing  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cobden*»  recent  address,  at  Leeds, 
on  the  liussian  war.  In  it  we  find  much  to  occasion  surprise  and 
regret;  — especially  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  original  design  of  this 
conflict  was  the  restoration  of  certain  oppressed  nationaiitieSj  appears 
to  us  strikingly  ill-judged  and  sophistical.  In  one  of  his  remarks,  how- 
ever, we  heartily  concur.  He  says :  *  All  parties  will  agree  that  a  more 
wretched  exposure  of  our  system  of  naval  and  military  administration, 
a  more  clear  manifestation  of  the  total  break  down  of  aristocratic 
routine  in  matters  of  administration  when  that  is  brought  to  any  strain 
or  stress,  could  not  have  been  elicited  than  has  been  done  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war.' 

But  how,  it  must  be  inquired,  is  this  universal  feeling  of  the 
British  public  to  find  an  organic  expression,  and  an  eflTectual  embodi- 
ment ?  We  answer  fearlessly,  that  the  experience  alike  of  peace 
and  c)t*  war  ])oints  to  one  remedy  and  to  one  only — a  Parliament 
whicii  faith  tally  represents  and  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  great  body 
of  the  British  people.  If  the  statistics  of  education,  if  the  adminis- 
trative ability  shown  by  the  workingclassesof  our  countrymen,  even  in 
the  erroneous  courses  to  which  they  have  been  impelled  by  distress,  fail  to 
convince  the  lei^slature  of  the  rightmindedness  and  intelligence  of  the 
great  masrfs  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  let  them  commence  or  refresh 
«a  faitli  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  Irom  the  letters  which  they  cannot  have  helped  reading  from 
tlie  inartvred  privates  of  the  Crimea.     The  HOUtt  IS  COME  AND  THE 

MEN. 

Meanwliile  J^ardinia,  though  a  portion  of  its  territory  is  at  this 
moinfMit  'listracted  by  a  conflict  with  the  Vatican  for  the  seculariza- 
tion )t"  r<'liu'i(>ns  liou.-.s.  iias  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers, 
and  -  ;-^ T.  I  :i  n'lnfon'i  nicnt  of  15.000  soldiers,  which,  with  the  army 
ni  <  >  .11-  t'.i;:i:i,  luAv  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  other  auxiliaries 
>i>. .'  ;:"  wr  Iv  1)1*  to  a])]H'ar,  present  such  a  Ibrce  as  must  compel  the 
C/Mv  1/  a  sul)Miission  lliat  will  secure  a  lasting  peace  to  Europe. 

'riii;  sKi,F-i\!i'osi:i>  MISSION  OF  Mtss  NioifTiNOALE  and  the  uurscs 
\\\\i)  U)v\n  hvv  charitable  briiifade  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  our 
siclc  and  wounded  Irllow-subjeets  in  the  Crimea  has  been  made  the 
t«)r>i«  (.r  stven*  animadversion  by  a  portion  of  the  public  press,  which 
demands  an  emphatic  notice  at  the  hand  of  every  public  journalist.  If 
tins  melancholy  and  disastrous  war  has  produced  but  two  results  honor- 
ahli'  t(»  the  chanicter  of  our  country,  they  have  been  the  intrepid 
bravery  of  our  troo])s  under  every  conceivable  disadvantai^e,  and  the 
henevojence  of  our  countrvmen  and  countrvwomen  in  cominp^  forward 
under  the  |)ressure  of  extreme  taxation  to  su])plement,  by  their  volun- 
tarv  and  heneticent  exertions,  the  calamitous  deticiencv  and  nei^lect  of 
our  national  administration.  Everv  trade  has  contributed  its  voluntary 
(junta,  in  tlu'  hoj)e  (frustrated,  alas !  by  administrative  incapacity) 
of  sootliintr  the  woes  of  our  devoted  Crimean  army.  Meat  and  drink, 
medicine  and  convalescent  diet,  cordials  and  tobacco,  have  been  con- 
siL:ii«<l  to  those  indolent  vessels  which  were  destined  only  to  tantalize 
our   suticrinL!:   troops  by  their  inaccessible    proximity.     This   is    bad 
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enough ;  but  when  ladies  from  our  highest  families  Yoluntarily  leave 
their  homes  of  comfort  and  luxury,  in  order  to  give  their  g^tle 
attentions,  amidst  privations  which  we  cannot  imagine,  to  their 
suffering  fellow-countrymen,  and  are  censured  and  sneered  at  for  their 
pains,  we  cannot  restrain  the  expression  of  our  indignation.  '  It  was,' 
says  the  *  Times,'  *  to  Miss  Nightingale  that  the  thought  first  occurred — 
and  eteral  honour  to  her  for  the  thought — that,  whatever  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  soldiers  in  the  mismanaged  hospitals  might  be,  the  one 
sight  that  would  raise  their  drooping  spirits  and  cheer  their  failing 
hearts  would  be  the  presence  of  an  Englishwoman  among  them.'  The 
charges  against  her  have  Iteen  twofold,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  notice 
either  of  them  without  expressions  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
publish.  The  first  accusation  lies  against  her  feminine  delicacy.  How 
much  of  deUcacy,  or  even  of  conmion  decency,  can  have  characterized 
those  who  made  this  charge  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  we  will 
say,  that  to  attribute  immodesty  to  a  lady  who  seeks  to  miticfate  the 
sufferings  of  soldiers  writhing  under  amputations,  fainting  under  gun- 
shot wounds,  or  pining  under  the  deadly  stroke  of  epidemic  disease,  is 
too  infamous  to  be  characterized  by  language.  The  letters  of  private 
soldiers  abundanHy  indicate  the  comfort  they  have  received  from  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  associates.  The  head  of  the  chaplain's  depart- 
ment at  Scutari  writes  in  the  '  Times' : — '  A  considerable  change  is 
taking  place  in  our  band  of  nurses,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
fifty  new  ones,  imder  Miss  Stanley.  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge  have  gradually  established  the  original  band  of  nurses  here,  and 
this  in  spite  of  many  and  serious  difficulties.  What  we  all  feared  would 
be  an  impossibility  has  been  admirably  accomplished,  and  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  continued  with  success.'  The  second  charge  brought  against 
Miss  Nightingale  is,  that  she  is  heterodox  in  her  religious  views,  and 
that,  therefore,  her  administrations  in  our  military  hospitals  in  the 
East  may  be  ii\jurious  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  charge  should  be  met  with  the  expressions 
of  shame  or  of  ridicule ;  we  will  first  give  the  facts  as  stated  by  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at  War.  She  says  in  a  letter 
which  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  write,  though,  no  doubt,  with  great 
reluctance :  'Miss  Nightingale  is  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  what  is  called  rather  Low  Church.'  And 
again,  'As  to  the  charge  of  no  Protestant  nurses  being  sent,  the 
subjoined  list  will  convince  you  of  its  fallacy.  We  made  no  distinc- 
tions of  creed ;  any  one  who  was  a  g^ood  and  skilful  nurse,  and  under- 
stood the  practice  m  surgical  wards  was  accepted,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  had  their  friends'  consent,  and  that  in  other  respects,  as  far  as 
one  could  judge,  they  were  of  imexceptionable  character.'  We  have 
never  seen  a  more  painful  exempUfication  than  this  of  what  has  been 
called  the  odium  tkeolopcum^  and  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  is  still 
more  striking  than  its  bigotry.  Many  hundreds  of  languishing 
soldiers  demanded  the  incessant  attentions  of  Miss  Nightingale. 
Insufficient  appliances  doubtless  render  her  applications  to  her 
assistants  almost  incessant,  and  yet  a  bigoted  section  of  the  press 
sounds  an  alarm  lest  in  plastering  a  woond  she  should  infuse  a 
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heterodox  doctrine.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  suggestion  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  Still  we  Mrill  give  the  statistics  of  the 
religious  persuasion  of  the  Scutari  nurses,  for  the  benefit  of  any  whose 
timidity  may  have  been  misled  by  the  rampant  orthodoxy  of  a  portion 
of  the  press.     We  name  Mrs.  SidJney  Herbert  as  our  authority. 

List. 

The  first  party  of  nurses,  sent  out  on  the  23rd  of  October,  were 
Miss  Nightingale  and  38,  viz. : — 

From  St.  John's-house 6 

From  Miss  Sellon's 8 

Selected  hospital  nurses 14 

Eoman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity      ....  10 

38 

The  second  party  of  nurses,  sent  out  on  the  2nd  of  December,  were 
47,  viz.: — 

From  St.  John's- house 2 

Protestant  ladies 10 

Selected  hospital  nurses  (Protestant)      ...  20 
Eoman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity      ....  15 

47 

Total,  86  nurses;  of  whom  60  are  Protestants,  and  26  Boman 
Catholics. 

We  lament  to  say  that  the  number  of  sick  and  woimded  who  come 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  colleagues,  are  far  too 
great  to  allow  of  those  common  attentions  which  it  is  their  self-imposed 
mission  to  render.  If  Miss  Nightingale  is  to  infuse  heterodoxy  into 
the  minds  of  her  suffering  patients,  her  homilies  must  be  remarkably 
brief.  The  dressing  of  an  amputated  thigh,  and  the  probing  for  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  side,  afford  but  slight  opportunities  for  disserta- 
tions upon  sacramental  erticacy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
Her  mission  is  one  of  mere  and  necessary  charity ;  and  the  fact  of  her 
undertaking  it  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  she  is  a  follower  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  In  such  a  case  we  are  content  to  set  aside 
her  opinions  on  theological  points. 

*  Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  that  fights  at  my  side. 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree  !* 

Miss  Nightingale  has  undertaken  a  mission  that  will  immortalize 
her  name.  Her  fair  fame  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  indelicate  reflec- 
tions that  have  been  published  against  her  deUcacy.  Moses  had  no 
time  to  discuss  with  his  death-smitten  followers  the  points  of  a  cere- 
monial law,  but  simply  raised  before  their  eyes  the  brazen  serpent;  and 
if  the  toils  of  this  lady  admit  of  a  moment  of  religious  earnestness,  we 
doubt  not  that  she  will  point  the  dying  sufferer  to  the  glorious  anti- 
type of  that  emblem.  In  this  confidence,  and  in  spite  of  the  sneers 
of  a  bigoted  press,  we  bid  her  God  speed  in  her  work,  and  trust  to  the 
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bmnane  feelings  of  her  nature  that  she  will  not  apply  consecrated 
fomentations,  or  adnumster  to  her  patients  heterodox  gruel  and  tracta- 
rian  sago. 

PAiiLiAio:irr  be-assxmbled  ok  the  28bd,  and  the  nation  was 
supremely  anxious  to  noark  its  proceedings.  JS^ever,  probably,  has  it  been 
regarded  with  deeper  or  more  earnest  interest.     One  subject  engaged 
universal  attention.     All  classes  of  the  community  looked  forward  to 
its  debates  with  intense  solicitude,  and  hoped  that  some  means  would 
be  devised,  of  extricating  our  brave  countrymen  in  the  Crimea  from  the 
terrible  sufferings,  tp  which  ministerial  incapacity  and  effete  officialism 
had  consigned  th^m.     Notices  of  motion  were  immediately  given  by 
the  Earls  Winchelsea  and  Grey  in  the  Upper  House,  aud  by  Mr.  H. 
Drummond  .and  Il^^r.Koebuck  in  the  Commons.    These  were  followed  up 
on  the  25th  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  everything  presaged  a  severe  and 
searching   debate.      In   the  mean  time,  rumors  of  division   in   the 
Cabinet  were  extensively  prevalent,  and  the  public  journals  reported 
that  on  the  24th,  immediately  after   a  protracted  sitting  of   the 
Council,  the  Premier  had  repaired  to  Windsor,  to  have  an  audience 
with  the  Queen.      By  some  it  was  supposed  that  Lord  Aberdeen's 
object  was  to  tender  his  own  resignation ;   by  others  it  was   con- 
jcctiu^d  that  the  whole  Cabinet  had  resigned ;  whilst  a  third  party 
darkly  insinuated  that  intrigues  and  personal  ambition  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  perplexities  of  the  moment  to  compass  their  end. 
At  length  it  was  distinctly  announced  that  Lord  John  Russell  was 
the  seceding  party,  and  the  impression  instantly  became  universal  that 
his  retirement  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Cabinet.     Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  25th,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Hayter  in  the  Commons,  annouuead 
that  the  noble  member  for  London  had  resigned  office.     Under  theae 
circumstances  the  Houses  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Council  explained  the  grounds  of  his  retirement.    We 
have  read  Lord  John's  statement  with  much  attention,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  in  his  own 
vindication.     Oiur  only  ground  of  exception  jrespects  the  precise  time 
when  he  resigned.     We  wish  that  it  had  been  earlier.     We  think  that 
it  should  have  been  so.     Still,  there  is  much  to  be  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  his  Lordship  in  this  matter.    It  required  a  very  clear  and  undoubted 
case  to  justify  his  secession,  and  this  scarcely  existed  at  a  period  much 
antecedent  to  the  present.     It  now  appears  that  about  the  17th  of 
November  his  Lordship  expressed  to  the  Premier  his  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  proposed  a  new  arrangement 
of  offices,  with  a  Tiew  of  placing  Lord  Palmerstan  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department.     To  this  Lord  Aberdeen  objected,  alleging 
that  he  'could  not  honestly  racommend  it  to  the  Queen.'       Thii 
was  the  time  when  Lord  John  Biiasell's  resignation  should  have 
been  tendered,  and,  for  his  own  take,  we  wish  it  had  been.     It  must* 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Paknenton  himself  jeameatly 
counselled  his  conttnuanoe  in  offioe,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  otosast  political  alliance,  joined  in 
this  advioe.    Mr.  Boabnok'a  aotipn  at  ki^^tb  branght  thio^  to  a 
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crisis.  The  ministerial  leader  off  the  Commons  was  not  prepared  to 
oppose  it,  yet  saw  strong  objections  to  the  mode  of  inquiry  that  was 
proposed.  What  may  be  the  result  of  his  resignation  it  is  idle  to 
speculate.  One  thing  is  significant.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  already, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  terms  in  which,  following  Lord  John's  statement, 
he  referred  to  a  former  misunderstanding  with  his  lordship,  prepares 
iLs  to  see  them  in  active  and  cordial  co-operation. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  *  For  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those 
departments  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  that  army,'  was  submitted  on  the  26th ;  and  we  deeply 
regret  that  the  impaired  health  of  the  honorable  member  conipelled 
him  to  refrain  from  the  observations  he  had  intended  to  offer  in  its 
support.  Several  members  spoke,  and  the  debate  was  ultimately 
adjourned  to  the  29th.  Whatever  vote  may  be  taken  on  the  motion, 
the  coalition  government  may  be  regarded,  we  -presume,  as  defunct. 
Whether  the  Whig  members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  will  be  able 
to  constitute  a  stronger  administration  remains  to  be  seen.  Some 
expectations  are  entertained  of  Lord  Derby's  return  to  office,  and  of 
an  appeal  being  instantly  made  to  the  country  under  the  promise  of  an 
energetic  and  more  skilful  conduct  of  the  war.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  faith  either  in  the  stability  of  any  administration  or  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  meas\u*es,  until  new  men  are  introduced  into  official  life. 
We  want  practical  men,  men  conversant  with  business,  accustomed  to 
extensive  and  complicated  arrangements,  and  quaHfied  by  actual  expe- 
rience to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  those  arrangements  which  become 
a  perfect  chaos  in  the  hands  of  unpractised  peers  or  more  wealthy 
commoners.  If  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  associates  are  prepared  to 
avail  tlieiiiselves  of  the  practical  skill  which  is  at  their  command,  they 
may  succeed.  Otherwise,  their  failure  will  be  signal  and  most  disastrous. 
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Aet.  I. — Census  of  Chreat  Britain,  Number  and  Distribution  of  tbe 
People.  Ages  of  the  People.  Conjugal  or  Civil  Condition  of 
the  People.  Occupations  and  Birth-places  of  the  People.  London : 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  ' 

2.  The  Besults  of  the  Census  of  Cheat  Britain  in  1851.  London : 
Edward  Cheshire ;  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

The  census  of  Great  Britain  when  first  taken  in  1801  was  little 
more  than  an  enumeration  or  roll-call  of  the  people.  Decade 
by  decade,  however,  its  range  has  been  extended ; — first,  the 
ages  came  to  be  enumerated,  and  then  the  birth-places  and 
occupations,  and  the  last  census  has  further  embraced  the  con- 
jugal or  civil  condition,  the  provision  for  religious  worship  and 
the  extent  of  the  private  and  public  educational  means  of  the 
nation.  Although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  details  on  each 
of  these  primary  indications  of  the  nation's  status  and  condition 
are  equally  complete  and  exhaustive,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  furnish  data  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  safe  induction  on 
many  deeply  interesting  and  some  warmly  contested  questions 
of  economic  and  social  science.  The  indications,  too,  both  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  state  of  manners  and  of  morals  are 
many  and  significant ;  whilst  the  distinct  and  minute  particu- 
lars which  are  afforded  in  the  census  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  furnish  ample  means  for  determining  with  considerable 
precision  the  nature  and  value  of  the  national  industry,  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  aids  of  science,  its 
effects  in  determining  the  aggregation  of  the  population ;  and,  as 
a  collateral  result,  of  rendering  more  potent  and  intense  all  the 
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means  of  social  and  intellectual  progress,  though  not  without 
intensifying  also  some  of  the  causes  of  social  and  moral  disorder. 

The  compass  of  a  notice  like  the  present  altogether  precludes 
the  attempt,  at  a  sketch  merely,  of  all  the  great  facts  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  census.  Some  of  those  facts  and  conclusions  have 
already  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  '  Eclectic/  and  will  be  referred 
to  only  as  they  may  be  necessary  for  the  piurpose  of  elucidating 
new  conclu8ion&  The  main  object  now  proposed  is  to  develop  the 
character  of  tike  nation's  industry,  and  faom  t}iat*deeirelopinent  to 
draw  certain  conclusions  whicli  it  seems  lo^cally  to  warrant,  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  productive  arts,  and  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  at  large.  A  passing  notice,  however,  must 
not  be  omitted  on  two  important  points, — firstly,  the  movement 
and  distribution  of  the  people,  and,  secondly,  the  relative  ages  of 
tlie  people. 

It  was  shown  in  a  former  article,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
population  located  in  the  rural  and  the  town  districts  respectively, 
are  nearly  equal,  the  former  numbering  10,403,189,  and  the 
latter  10,556,288.  It  was  also  shown  that  more  than  oyie-ihird 
of  the  population  is  comprised  in  six  principal  manufetcturing 
counties,  and  that,  adding  to  these  the  population  of  London, 
the  aggregate  is  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  England  and 
'Wales,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  remaining  thirty-two  counties 
— namely,  twenty-two  agricultural,  three  mining,  and  seven 
mixed  agricultural  and  manufacturing  counties.  The  table 
exhibiting  these  proportions  is  reproduced  here,  because  the 
figures  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  portion  of 
this  article. 


i 

1 

i 

Six  xnanufactarixig  countietf 

Englaitd. 

Popobitioii. 

mi. 

1801  tu  UU. 

2,007,088 

1,007,582 

1,087,172 

394,212 

3,835,280 

5.599.940    1    17<9  n.*pr»nt.  1 

Seven  mix«xl  manufactnriDg  and  agri* 
cultural  ooantiea 

2,226,081 

2,562,627 

899,176 

5,602,234 

121      ., 

130      „ 
128      „ 

48      „ 

,  Three  mining  countiei 

Twenty- two  agncuUural  coontiaa    

TotaJ 

8,331,434 

16,881,008 

102  percent. 

It  would  be  a  very  absurd  conclusion  to  suppose  that  these 
differences  in  the  growth  of  the  population,  in  the  several  sections 
of  counties,  as  indicated  in  the  lost  column,  have  arisen  from 
corresponding  differences  in  the  prolificness  of  marriages.  Not 
only  is  such  a  conclusion  at  variance  with  fact,  but  the  tables  of 
the  census,  which  show  the  birthrplaces  of  the  peo|Je  in  counties, 
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dflmonstrate  that  tlie  more  rapid  growth  of  the  four  first  groups 
as  eompared  with  the  fifth  groap,  has  arisen  &om  the  transCar- 
ence  of  great  immbeTS,  year  by  year,  from  the  fifth,  grotip  into 
each  of  the  othei^  and  in  the  h^best  latio  to  the  metropolitan 
and  the  manufaetaring  eounties.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate, 
that  betwixt  the  years  ISOl  and  1S51,  the  vast  cumber  of 
tfiOOfiOO  of  people,  bom  in  the  tweaty-twv  i^riciitaEml  coonties, 
have  em^rated  inbi'  the  four  etiier  wedaoaa  ef  Eiujland.  The 
eaoses  of  this  moreaaent  of  the  popvlatku  are  obvious  eaongh. 
Agricultare,  tliough  greatly  improved  as  an  art,  demands  fewer 
laboorers,  relatively  to  the  immensely  awtnaited  acreable  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  whilst  tiie  woad«rfiil  i^IicatiaaB  of  33wchanical 
and  chemical  science  to  the  msnufitetonnc  arts,  and  the  vast 
extension  of  foreign  commerce,  have  opened  up  an  ^most  inde- 
finite field  for  enterprise  and  the  employm«Dt  ef  labotu^there. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  too,  that  the  aygregations  of  the  iiianu- 
&cturing  population  have  beeu  determined  by  certain  natural 
peenliaiitiea  in  particular  sites,  such  as  the  proximity  of  coal, 
ironstone,  and  limestone,  the  abundance  of  water  power,  and 
rrady  accesB  to  safe,  capacious,  and  convenient  ports.  The 
movement  of  the  pojwlation  from  the  agricultural  to  the  other 
counties  is  the  principal  but  not  the  only  one.  No  less  than 
2,€85,7*7  persons  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  the  United  States, 
AostaiLlia,  and  otiier  parts  of  the  world,  thereby  deducting  laj^y, 
fcoth  for  the  moment,  and  prospectively,  from  the  numbers  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  at  the  same  time  estpndiDg  Eugiish 
civilization  and  the  Englisli  lai^:^,  and  either  rapidly 
augmenting  nations  of  British  origin,  founded  in  America  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  or  peopling  new  regions  where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  seems  destined  to  found  a  third  great  ofishoot  from 
the  original  stock,  and  where,  hitherto,  though  the  world  has 
^7T"*'i  very  nearly  to  6000  years  of  duration,  civilization  has 
had  no  haL;t?tiQn.  A  third  great  movement  of  the  population 
has  been  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  The  cause  of  this  move- 
ment need  not  be  pointed  out ;  the  results,  however,  are  inter- 
esting and  important.  The  tables  of  the  birth-places  of  the 
population  show  that  in  1851,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
519,959,  and  in  Scotland  207,367  persons  of  Irish  birth.  If  to 
these  be  added  the  descendants  of  persons  of  Irish  birth,  bora  in 
England,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Great  Britain  contains 
a  million  and  a  half  ef  persons,  perhaps  more,  either  bom  in 
Ireland  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

One  or  two  observations  must  sufGce  relative  to  these  great 
movements  of  the  population.  The  immigration  of  the  rural 
population  in  such  large  numbers  into  the  towns  will  render 
■more    close   the   connexion   of   town  and  country,   assimilate 
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opinion,  intelligence,  and  national  character,  and  soften  down,  if 
not  entirely  obliterate,  that  feeling  of  antagonism  which,  partly 
owing  to  the  corn-laws,  but  more  to  the  absence  of  intercourse, 
has  unquestionably  existed  betwixt  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
population — the  agriciiltural  and  the  manufacturing.  The 
growing  preponderance  of  the  town  population  may  not  be 
unaccompanied  by  the  development,  in  greater  force,  of  certain 
forms  of  evil,  licentiousness,  and  crime  by  which  great  town 
populations  are  unhappily  characterized ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
progress  in  arts,  science,  and  general  intelligence  will  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  standard  of  national  character  will  l)e  elevated. 
Rural  life  may  present  fewer  crimes,  and  less  of  gross  vice  and 
immorality  ;  but  town  life  presents  infinitely  more  mental 
energy  and  enlightenment,  and  from  it  emanate  principally  those 
powerful  agencies  and  influences  which  have  raised  England  to 
what  it  is  as  a  civilized  and  great  nation,  and  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  are  being  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  most  of  all  in  the  new  nationalities  of 
far  off  lands. 

The  continuance  of  emigration  need  not  be  dreaded.  It  mat- 
ters little,  save  as  respects  the  material  strength  of  the  nation, 
where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Great  Britain  are  located. 
They  will  be  off-shoots,  not  aUens  and  strangers,  and,  in  a  com- 
mercial and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  more  advantageous  to  the 
mother  country  than  had  they  remained  in  their  native  land. 
They  have,  too,  a  great  mission  of  their  own.  What  tliat  mission 
is,  will  be  best  understood  in  the  contemplation  of  what  English 
colonization  has  done  for  North  America.  The  world  will  be  better 
for  the  growth  of  kindred  nationalities  in  other  hemispheres. 

llie  Irish  immigration  was  an  Irish  necessity  and  an  English 
difficulty.  It  had  its  e\'ils,  but  the  good  has  preponderated  It 
relieved  Ireland  of  a  dead  weight,  and  supplied  England  with 
labour  that  was  wanteil.  Morally,  it  was  to  be  deprecated  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  final  iufluences  of  the  contact 
will  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  Irish  who  have  come  amongst 
us  than  injurious  to  ourselve&  In  all  probability,  the  last  serious 
immigration  has  taken  place  ;  all  present  indications  pointing  to 
the  development  of  Ireland's  vast  resources  at  no  distant  day— - 
a  development  to  which  the  moral  elevation  and  regeneration  of 
her  people  will  be  the  inevitable  corollary. 

The  CENSUS  OF  age  must  be  merelv  glanced  at  It  is  deeply 
interesting,  but  to  do  it  justice  needs  a  separate  notice,  ^e 
censuses  of  1801  and  1811  took  do  account  of  the  ages  of  the 
people,  the  census  of  1 821  being  the  first  which  included  that 
miportant  element  The  most  significant  fact  developed  by  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  age-abstracts  of  1821  and  18ol  is  the 
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greater  proportion  in  the  latter  year  of  the  population,  ,both  male 
and  female,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  > — 

Affes  of  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales, 

Under  20  yeuv.  80  yean  Mid  apwards. 

1821     6,981,068         7,441,738 

1851     9,558,114         11,626,896 

In  the  year  1 821 ,  the  proportions  of  these  sections  of  ages  were 
48  and  52.  In  1851,  they  were  45  and  53 — showing  a  consider- 
-able  augmentation  of  the  number  of  adults,  relatively  to  the 
^hole  population.  A  similar  indication  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  males  above  20  years  of  age;  the 
number  in  1821  being  3,587,600,  or  24*8  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population,  and  5,610,777 — or  26*6  per  cent  in  1851.  The  men 
of  the  military  age,  20  to  40,  were  also  more  numerous,  relatively, 
in  1851 ;  the  numbers  in  J  821  being  1,966,664,  or  13*6  per  cent, 
and  3,193,496,  or  15*8  in  1851.  Of  women  of  the  majriageable 
age,  20  to  40,  the  numbers  in  1821  were  2,119,385,  or  147 
per  cent,  and  in  1851,  3,362,468,  or  15*9  per  cent  It  follows, 
that  for  all  purposes  of  active  life,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
great  business  of  society,  1851  is,  relatively,  stronger,  wiser,  and 
more  powerful  than  1821,  other  things  being  alike— that  is,  sup- 
posing the  individual  adults  of  1851  were  no  stronger,  wiser,  or 
more  moral  than  the  adults  of  182].  But  supposing  the  present 
generation  to  have  improved  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  true  civi- 
lization on  that  of  1821,  then  is  the  nation  stronger  and  greater 
not  only  in  the  simple  ratio  of  numbers,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
its  wisest  and  best,  to  its  least  wise  and  most  immature  members, 
and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  of  the  individual 
units  of  its  wisest  and  best  members  over  the  same  class  in  1821. 

The  ABSTRACT  OF  OCCUPATION  IS  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  census,  not  excepting  the  census  of  religious  worship,  or  of 
education ;  for,  if  these  latter  show  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
means  of  social  enlightenment  and  virtue,  the  former  gives  us 
the  measure  of  that  enlightenment  and  virtue,  as  it  pictures  to  us 
the  forms  and  relative  proportions  of  the  multifarious  pursuits — 
professional,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural — in 
which  the  active  mind  and  soul  of  the  nation  are  daily  engaged. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  department  of  the  census 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  either  as  respects  classification  or 
nomenclature,  but  more  especially  the  former.  A  consciousness 
of  this  defect  shows  itself  in  the  Report,  not  only  in  the  admis- 
sion that  the  *  classification  was  framed  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
work,  before  either  the  analysis  w^as  undertaken  or  the  nomen- 
clature settled,'*  but  in  the  avoidance  of  all  attempt  to  deduce 

*  Cciisus  of  Great  Britain,  1851.    Vol.  I.     Report,  p.  81. 
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any  broad  results  from  tlie  tables,  or  to  do  anything  more  than 
point  out  the  principal  groups  of  people  engaged  in  some  occu- 
pations. True,  the  materials  for  generalization  and  classification 
are  there,  in  the'  1100  or  1200  distinct  trades  and  occupations 
enumerated  ;  but  there  still  remain  errors  and  defects  in  nomen- 
clature which  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  strictly  accurate  and 
scientific  classification.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated 
that  another  census  of  occupation  should  be  taken,  without  a 
previous  and  careful  settlement,  alike  of  terms  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification  ;  and  that  the  settlement  should  not  be 
miade  in  the  bureaucratic  fashion  which  characterises  so  much  of 
our  legislation  and  administration,  but  with  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  persons  who,  though  neither  principals  nor  subordinates  in 
office,  are  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  either  to  determine 
nomenclature  at  least,  if  not  classificatioa  It  would  not  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  heads  of  departments  to  submit  a 
scheme  of  analysis  and  classification  to  public  criticism,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  to  invite  the  assistance  of  competent  persons,  whether 
scientific  men  or  practical  men  of  business.  An  opportunity 
which  occurs  once  only  in  ten  years  is  too  golden  a  one  to  be  lost 
for  want  of  previous  preparation. 

The  defects  of  the  census  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  are 
considerable,  but  one  only  will  l>e  distinctly  named.  The  various 
classes  or  grades  of  persons,  juvenile  or  adult,  employed  in  the 
great  textile  manufactures,  are  comprised  under  one  term— e.  g^ 
Cotton  Makufactukes.  Now,  under  this  comprehensive  tenn, 
there  are  ranked  occupations  exceedingly  diverse  in  cliaracter,  in 
tlve  physical  or  intellectual  qualifications  demanded,  in  the  social 
position  of  the  persons  employed,  and  in  the  aHistiCy  not  to  say 
the  (esthetic  position  of  the  several  classes  of  workmen.  The  mo^ 
dcilled  and  the  least  ekilled  classes  are  tlu-own  into  the  same 
heap  or  categor}'.  The  specific  nature  of  the  occupations  and  all 
the  conditions  of  ventilation,  ju.xta position  with  deleterious  sub- 
stances or  agencies,  exhausting  labour,  or  long  hours,  as  respects 
specific  numbers  and  ages,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  the  physio* 
legist  is  deprived  of  the  exact  data  on  which,  combined  with  the 
records  of  births  and  deaths,  he  may  measure  the  influence  of 
employment  on  the  vital  energy,  thereby  afiecting  the  duration 
of  life,  or  in  fostering  diseases  which  mar  the  happiness  and 
indirectly  impair  the  morality  of  social  life. 

It  is  undesirable,  and  woidd  l>e  very  inconvenient,  to  give  very 
minute  details,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  many  important  pur- 
potie-s,  to  discriminate  the  numbers  rei^ctively  engaged  in  cuu- 
uexiuu  \rith  steam  or  water  i)ower  and  those  wlio  work  apart 
from  it  ;  and  further,  to  give  tlie  workmen  in  each  of  these  sec* 
tions  under  several  distinct  heads,  of  which  the  terms  piecer^ 
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Teeler,  gunner,  and  weaver  axe  types.  Not  only  is  such  a  specific 
analysis  essential  for  many  purely  scientific  purposes,  but  it  is 
obviously  necessary  in  order  to  a  clear  view  of  Uie  whole  orgamza- 
-tiou  of  the  natiou'e  industry,  and  to  ascertain  the  specific  directioa 
of  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  people — -juvemle  and  adult  — 
male  and  female. 

The  compilers  of  the  Census  of  Occupations  have  arranged  the 
whole  number  of  persons,  who  are  returned  as  foDowing  som^ 
occupation,  in  seventeen  classes,  as  follows : — 

TABLE  L 

Cnwui  of  QeeupetioHi— Great  BrilaiK,  1851. 


Cuu. 

UlLU. 

Fin 

..«. 

,^ 

a>T»r. 

ofa«.. 

Bpwwd.. 

J 

J 
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ae 

a.iiM 
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s^ni 

... 

M.M5 

fcuioD  nd  lh«ir  iiBmaGUii 

11,UI 

Mi,»n 

» 

l,uo 

IISJ* 

fOM 

ll.BIB 

B,8lfl 

HM 
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s.3as,«i 

K.a7D 

3.7B0,I»1 

SjH7^ 
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100,8*3 
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am,  193 

l,«l.35* 

W.S0O 
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f,SBrt,668 

10.P.™.™g^^.b.,«™«^ 
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1,0K 

lOU.iSX 
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61,087 

va.a\ 

M,3S3 

leytoa 

«31,S8S 

iK.Bnt 

0M,839 

1M,IM 

B4I,»M 

l,37B,Dlt 

■"=sr.'"':'-^:;j 

677478 

3*,S9J 

MB.2M 

"■  'rsisJsrj"'!} 

83,081 

1,B«8 

lM,(He 

t72,M» 

ir.  PirwD.  iDpiwrlal  b^  Uh  •Dm-) 
munil?,  wd  of  nu  ([wilied  ^ 

Olbn   penou   of   u  ittijil  [ 

39.M* 

16,(187 

i*,ao7 

61J86 

aa.oeo 

78,790 

VKjm 

4,7M,7« 

6.469,B1B 

*.737,BS5 

6,TOM,3Ht 

80,058,177 

With  some  of  these  little  fault  can  be  found,  but  on  others  it 
is  impossible  to  bestow  any  commendation,  and  the  whole  wants 
coherence,   dependence,   and   logical  consecutivenesa.     It  is  a 
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thin^  of  parts,  but  it  has  no  unity — ^it  is  parts  only — not  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts  mutually  related  and  dependent  Taken 
altogether,  it  gives  no  clear  birdVeye  view  of  the  relative  masses 
of  distinct  forms  of  labour,  or  pursuit,  or  of  their  relations,  ante- 
cedent or  consequent  The  parts,  too,  are  not  homogeneoua 
Thus  in  the  12th  Class, '  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  animal 
matters,'  we  have  grouped  together  tripe-dealers  and  woollen 
cloth  manufacturers,  fishmongers  and  silk  manufacturers,  bone- 
satherers  and  stuff  merchants,  catgut  makers  and  velvet  manu- 
facturers— and  so  on.  The  above  basis  of  classification  here  is 
the  common  occupation  of  all,  somsone  way  and  8om>e  anotJier 
in  or  about  animal  m^atter — whether  as  butchers  slaughtering 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  supplying  the  animal  man  with  food,  or  as 
woollen  or  silk  manufacturers,  producing  the  fabrics  which  are 
necessary  for  warmth,  health,  ornament,  or  show.  In  like 
manner  brewers  and  bakers,  grocers  and  tobacconists,  oil-miUers 
and  india-rubber  makers,  bellows-makers  and  sawyers,  mat- 
makers  and  oakum  dealers,  are  included  in  Class  13,  along  with 
linen  and  cotton  manufacturers,  muslin  and  lace  manufacturers, 
because  each  of  these  occupations  are  ahout  or  in  some  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter.  A  more  strange  and  grotesque  medley  surely 
never  met  since  birds  and  beasts,  insects  and  reptiles,  found 
refuge  in  the  ark. 

It  is  evident  that  an  arbitrary  and  even  fanciful  classification 
has  been  adopted,  without  any  careful  consideration  of  the 
heterogeneous  and  strange  associations  and  juxtapositions  which 
it  would  involve.  No  useful  purpose  could  be  answered  by 
making  it  the  basis  of  conclusions  of  any  value,  if  the  object  of 
such  conclusions  be  to  give  a  scientific  portraiture  of  the  organijsa- 
tion  of  tlie  nation's  industry.  It  will,  conse<|uently,  be  disr^arded 
in  the  main  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  biibiect  of  OCCUPATIONS ; 
yet  a  strictly  scientific  clarification  will  not  be  attempted. 
Reviewers  are  not  government  ofiicials,  and,  like  them,  dra^ving 
from  a  full  purse,  pro  rata  to  the  lalK)ur  of  arranging  and 
classifying  the  huge  mass  of  details  contained  in  the  schedules 
of  the  enumerators.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  several  distinct 
classifications  are  practicable  and  desirable,  just  as  distinct  kinds 
of  results  are  sought  for.  One  class  of  analysers  might  propotse  to 
show  the  respective  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers, 
another  of  producers  and  distributors,  a  third  of  employers, 
capitalists,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  receivers  of  wages  on 
the  other ;  whilst  a  fourth  might  divide  the  whole  into  a  few  great 
masses — say  producers  of  food,  producers  of  clothing,  builders 
of  houses  and  mills,  constructors  of  engines  and  machines,  and  of 
distributors,  dividing  the  last  section  into  distributors  of  home  and 
foreign  products — applicable  as  food  and  a^i  matcrUils  of  ituoiu- 
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factnres — applicable  to  the  necessities,  comforts,  and  luztuieB  of 
civilized  lifa  It  would  ~be  a  work  of  no  little  labour  to  complete 
any  one  of  theee  modes  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  the  attempt 
wiU  not  be  made  here.  Nevertheless,  as  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  find  fault  with  the  census  classification  without  offering  some- 
thing different,  if  not  better,  the  following  abstract  is  given,  not 
as  possessing  unity,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  aa  throwing 
together  anal<^us  occupations,  whether  the  mariner  and  instra- 
.  ments  of  operation  are  conddered,  or  the  ends  to  be  answeied  by 
the  commodities  produced,  aad  as  furnishing  data  from  which  to 
deduce  some  pertinent  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency,  power,  and 
character  of  the  national  industiy. 

TABLE  It 

Caum  0/ OceKpalioM—'Oreai  Srilein,  18G1. 
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21.    Sm-uU 
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a.    Bcholw. 

33.    m  olben  ^IuMhd   mrn  Ac 
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m''-^ 
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la.iSi.iStt                       10,T3J,81H 

Certain  of  the  classes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  census, 
and  are  markpd  with  a  star  (*),  though  it  must  be  noted  that  some 
of  these  are  nearly  as  much  open  to  objection  as  those  specifically 
condemned  above;  but  it  would  require  more  labour  than  we  can 
bestow  on  thein  to  render  a  new  arrangement  complete  and 
accurate. 

The  first  and  most  salient  indication  of  the  table  is  the  large 
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proportion  of  the  working  to  the  non-working  section  of  the  whole 
population,  it  being  more  than  one-half.  In  a  community  so 
highly  civilized,  and  so  wealthy,  this  is  a  striking  iact  It  need 
not  be  concealed  that  there  are  several  classes  of  persons  included 
in  the  list  of  oecupatioiie  whose  labour  does  not  contribute  to 
the  production  of  the  material  necessaries  and  convenience  of  Ufa 
This  class  discharges  the  business  of  general  oversight,  direction, 
and  control — preserves  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  and  is  the 
guiding  intellect  rather  than  tlie  wockicg  bone  and  muscle  o£  the 
State.  Not  the  less,  however,  is  its  occupation  of  value  to  the 
Btate,  for  without  it  the  body-politic  would  realize  the  old  Roman 
fable  of  the  '  Members  and  the  Belly,^  and  die  of  inanition — or, 
worse,  by  violent  convulsion.  There  is  also  included  in  the  number 
following  eonie  occupation,  1,240,355  domestic  servants;  but 
excluding  these,  as  not  contributing  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities of  use,  but  rather  to  the  luxury,  comfort,  or  wants  of 
domestic  life,  the  proportion  of  the  actual  workers  is  considerably 
more  than  a  comprehensive  surface  view  of  society  would  lead  us  to 
expect  This  proportion  could  not  exist,  except  as  juvenile  labour 
and  adult  female  labour  was  rendered  available.  The  adult  males 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  shown  by  the  table,  with  few  exceptions,  fill 
some  post  of  utility,  follow  some  profession  or  trade,  or  practise 
some  art  of  production ;  and  excluding  domestic  ser\'ants,  20 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  one-third  of  the  adult  females  follow 
some  trade  or  art  Adding  to  these  1,339,000  males  and 
623,000  females,  under  20  years  of  age,  the  total  is  3,962,000; 
showing  a  ratio  of  female  adult  and  male  and  female  juvenile 
labour  to  male  adult  labour  as  4  to  5^.  It  would  be  irrelevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  moment  to  discuss  the  question  of  social 
and  moral  gain  or  loss  involved  in  the  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  of  juveniles  and  of  female  adults;  but  it  is  most  pertinent  to 
remark  that  the  numbers  employed  in  connexion  with  iactories  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  numbers  employed  in  agriculture 
and  other  productive  art&    The  respective  numbers  are  as  follows : 
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Two  consolatory  conclusions  are  declucible  from  these  figui'es. 
First,  that  admitting,  though  only  for  argument's  sake,  factory 
Iftbonr  to  be  physicaUyand  morally  deteriorating  to  juveniles  and 
to  female  adults,  the  proportion  of  both  to  the  reflective  totals 
is  insignificant;  and,  sec&iid,  that  if  means  couid  he  devised  for 
superseding  altogether  such  labour,  the  quantity  which  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  into  other  branches  of  occupation  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  very  serious  inconvenience,  not  to  say  that  the  possible 
and  even  probable  process  of  change  may  be  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  the  numbers  bo  employed  from  the  labour  market  to  the 
school  and  the  household,  in  consequence  of  the  augmented 
energy  and  productiveness  of  adult  male  labour,  through  the 
further  applications  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science  to  the 
arts  of  life.  As  the  case  sttinds,  the  numbers  of  the  people  who 
in  some  way  or  other  minister  to  the  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life,  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  ajid  compared  with 
1841,  shows  an  increasing  proportion,  the  nujnbers  of  the  nou' 
working  population-,  so  to  apeak,  in  that  year  being  10,977,865, 
out  of  a  total  of  18.844,123,  and  in  1S51  only  10,418.986  out  of 
a  population  of  20,959,477.  This  striking  fact  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  proportion  of  adults,  as  already  shown;  but 
it  does  not  explain  the  whole  difference;  nor  is  the  explanation 
very  obvious.  Not  so  the  conclusion — that  great  activity  and 
industry  characterize  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

A  second  great  indication  of  the  table  is  the  large  amount  of 
skilled  labour,  understanding  by  that  term  labour  requiring  great 
manual  dexterity,  more  or  less  knowledge  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science,  and  more  or  less  of  intellectual  culture  and 
development.  This  general  definition  would  exclude  from  the 
table  the  first  four  C^isses — agriculture  (not  as  unekiUed  labour, 
but  «8  TCo(  in  this  ■particular  category  of  skilled  labour), 
labourers,  distributors,  and  servants — leaving  the  following 
numbers  at  each  age — viz. : 


It  appears,  then,  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  who 
are  returned  as  following  some  occupation  rank  as  skilled 
labourers,  the  CKtent  of  skill  varying  from  that  which  suffices  to 
superintend  tlie  simplest  movement  of  a  machine,  or  to  dig  for 
coal  or  ore  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  that  which  can  adjust 
the  proportion  and  put  together  the  parte  of  the  most  elaborate 
machine,  or  conduct  the  most  difficult  processes  of  chemical 


A  sentimental  notion  has  got  abroad,  fostered,  and  indeed 
iriginated,  by  a  class  of  writers  who  have  made  the  condition  and 
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characteristics  of  labour  the  material  of  a  popiilar  literature,  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  have  tended 
to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  the  labourer,  thus  aflfording  another  instance  how  rarely 
the  poetical  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  rigorously  phi- 
losopnic  in  mental  conformation  ;  or,  to  pass  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  how  seldom  men  who  are  most  skilful  in 
seizing  individual  and  class-characteristics — whether  of  manners, 
morals,  or  mental  habits — are  capable  of  developing  general  laws, 
or  of  tracing  the  progress  and  discriminating  the  processes  of 
great  social  facts  and  changes.  The  idea  alluded  to  is  something 
like  this — machinery  simply  requires  watching,  vdthout  any  intel- 
ligent perception  of  the  mode  of  its  operation  on  the  substances 
submitted  to  its  action,  and  dispenses  therefore  with  mental 
eflTort  beyond  mere  attention.  Some  dexterity  of  manipulation, 
quickness  of  movement  and  of  eye  may  be  required,  but  that  is 
all ;  whether  the  machine  chops  turnips  for  sheep,  or  prepares 
wool  or  cotton  for  the  spindle  or  the  reel.  Were  this  notion  as 
psychologically  just  as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  contrarj%  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  in  what  respects  the  former  system  differed 
from  it  Machinery,  as  the  system  of  the  productive  arts,  is  but 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  enough  is  known  of  the  previous 
economy  or  organization  of  labour  to  determine  the  matter  at 
issue,  rrior  to  1750,  the  woollen  and  flax  trades  were  the 
staples  of  the  nation.  Now  it  would  be  a  curious  question  in 
psycliology  to  determine  how  much  more  of  mental  power  wus 
needed  to  twirl  the  one-thread  wheel,  or  to  drive  the  hand- loom 
under  the  former  system,  than  to  superintend  a  roving-frame  or 
a  power-loom  under  the  present ;  and  still  more  curious  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  difference  in  the  degree  of  mental  activity  and 
exertion  produced  by  the  respective  systems,  and  all  their 
adjuncts  of  place,  circumstances,  and  associations.  We  suspect 
philosophy  would  give  a  very  different  answer  to  that  which 
sentimental  philanthropy  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  most 
popular  and  attractive  writers  has  made  so  current.  But  to  press 
the  question,  as  one  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  fact,  a  little  closer, 
it  may  be  asked,  admitting  that  the  spinner  and  weaver  under 
the  olden  system  were  more  intelligent  than  the  modem  factory 
operative,— simply  as  workers,  and  apart  from  the  matter  of 
general  mental  activity,  is  there  a  momeut's  comparison  betwixt 
the  degree  of  skill  in  the  preimration  of  the  mere  instruments  of 
labour  now  in  use  and  those  used  under  the  old  svsteui  ?  It  is 
but  to  i)lace  on  one  hand  the  one-thread  wheel,  the  common 
loom,  ami  the  hand-card,  and  on  the  other,  the  steam-engine, 
with  its  long  train  of  beautiful  and  wondrous  machines,  to 
determine  the  several  degrees  of  mechanical  skill  necessary  to 
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produce  each.  The  discovery  of  the  steam-eDgine  and  of  the 
many  machines  which  it  propels,  has  created  an  entirely  new- 
class  of  artisans,  far  more  skilled  and  intelligent  than  those  who 
made  the  rude  implement  used  in  the  prerioos  organization 
of  industry ;  whilst  the  application  of  st^m  to  other  purposes 
besides  those  of  the  textile  manufactures,  has  demand^  in 
every  branch  of  industry  a  higher  intelligence  in  eveiy  class  of 
workmen  and  artisans.  There  is  no  reason  to  behere  that 
Bottom  the  weaver,  Snug  the  joiner,  Flute  the  bellows-mender,  or 
Starveling  the  tailor,  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  were 
caricatures  of  those  classes ;  hut  the  contrary,  for  Philostratus  tells 
Th^eus,  in  reply  to  his  question,  '  What  are  the;  V — 


If  some  modem  Shakespeare  were  to  introduce  representatives 
of  the  same  classes  into  tho  drama,  would  he  say  of  them,  '  They 
never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now'?  Mr.  Dickens  gives 
another  and  a  very  different  pictui-e.  Theseus  might  not  say  of 
their  speech  as  he  does  of  Prologue's  in  the  play — '  It  is  like  a 
tangled  chain,  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disorJered.' 

To  return  from  this  digreasioD,  the  table  gives  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  testiie  manufacture  at  1,188,098. 
The  census  of  population  shows  that  in  the  interval  from  17o0 
to  1850,  the  periods  of  transition  from  the  mere  manual  economy 
of  manufacture  to  the  economy  of  steam  power  and  machinery,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  had  increased  three-fold,  say  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  millions ;  but  so  vast  an  augmentation  of  productive 
power  has  ensued  under  the  new  economy,  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  wool  has  risen  from  3,000,000  of  pounds  annually  to 
800,000,000,  and  of  sheep's  wool  from  72,000,000  pounds  to 
300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  in  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  approxi- 
mating to  that  in  cotton-wool,  has  also  taken  place  in  the  same 
interval.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion ofmachinecarding,  .spinning,  and  weaving,  the  labour  of  fifty- 
eiglit  persons  was  required  to  make  a  pack  of  wool  into  cloth  in  a 
week.  At  that  rate  it  would  require  1,200,000  persons  to  make 
up  the  300,000,000  pounds  of  the  sheep's  wool  consumed  in  1851 ; 
but  less  than  tkatnumher — viz.,  1,188,098,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
not  onlyworkupthatweightofwool,butsome900,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  some  350,000,000  poimds  of  flax,  hemp,  and  silk 
besides— the  texture,  perfection,  and  beauty  of  the  fabrics  as 
much  exceeding  those  of  1750  as  the  self-acting  mule  and  the 
steam-loom  do  the  cottf^  one-thread  wheel,  or  the  hand-loom. 
But  not  only  in  its  productiveness,  but  in  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  skiJl  which  it  has  called  forth,  is  the  textile  branch  of 
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British  manufacture  the  foremoBt  type  of  tlie  national  skill ;  for 
apart  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  elates  employed  immediately  in 
the  fabrications  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  flax  and  silk,  there  are 
large  classes  indirectly,  but  as  necessarily  connected  with  it — ^viz., 
the  artisans  who  construct  the  moving  power  and  the  machineiy 
which  it  impels,  and  also  in  the  mani^acture  of  the  raw  materials 
of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  braaa.  In  these  departments  of  the 
national  industry  the  table  shows  there  are  employed  252,358 
persons,  of  whom  188,728  are  adult  males.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright^ 
that  in  the  production  of  iron  alone,  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  17,000  tons  in  174-2,  to  3,000,000  in  1853,  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  which  supplies  the  textile  manufactures  with  its  auxiliaries 
to  mere  manual  strength,  the  remainder  furnishing  the  means  of 
railway  and  steam-vessel  transit,  or  is  applied  in  the  construction 
of  mills,  wwkshops,  and  housc»s,  to  an  extent,  which,  but  for  the 
power  of  steam,  alike  in  the  processes  of  mining  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is  another  remarkable  fact  shown  by  the  table  that  592,624 
persons  are  employed  in  the  building  trades,  under  which 
category  are  included  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other 
cognate  employments.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  978,048  persons  are  employed  in  giving  to  the  fabrics 
of  our  looms  and  tan-yards  the  forms  in  which  tiiey  are  of  use 
as  articles  of  personal  apparel.  These  employments  have  not  as 
yet  been  mucn  altered  in  character  by  the  application  of  science. 
It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  mechanical 
substitute  for  the  human  hand  and  the  needle  in  the  trades  of 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  or  the  milliner  and  dress-maker ;  but 
it  is  undoubted  that  the  craft  of  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer, 
and  the  mason,  admits  of  very  large  improvement  of  a  mecha- 
nical kind.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the  New 
York  Exhibition  of  American  manufactures  state  that  machineiy 
is  largely  employed  in  the  United  States,  in  the  planing  of  wood, 
in  box  making,  in  the  making  of  lasts  and  boot-trees,  of  ploughs 
and  furniture,  and  in  stone-planing.  So  effective  are  these 
machines,  that  with  them  eight  men  will  make  thirty  ploughs 
per  day,  and  twenty  men  one  hundred  doors  per  day.  The 
power  of  combination  in  these  trades  has  prevented,  hitherto,  a 
large  application  of  steam  power  to  these  branches  of  handicraft, 
ju5^  as  at  flrst  it  did  in  the  sawing  of  timber  and  veneer,  and  the 
making  of  blocks  for  ships.  These  trades  cannot  long  remain  in 
their  prcKont  state.  Tiiere  is  an  enormous  waste  of  human 
strength  in  tlie  manner  in  which  they  are  now  conducted,  which 
might  and  would  find  other  modes  of  employment ;  the  ultimate 
rewilt  being  a  vast  augmentation  of  the  products  of  the  whole 
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mdtisfry  of  the  nation,  an^  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  tlie 
substitution  of  the  Iron  Man  for  the  human  man,  to  the  excln- 
aion  of  the  latter  from  employment  altogether.  That  fallacy 
cannot  long  outlive  the  teaching  of  the  last  one  humlred  years, 
as  respecte  tha  employmwit  of  labour  in  the  textile  arts, — the 
lessons  of  free  trade, — and  the  example  of  America. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  features  in  the  table  inviting 
comment,  but  the  foregoing  must  suffice.  One  or  two  observar 
tions  on  it,  as  a  whole,  may  not,  however,  be  omitted.  The 
twenty-three  cla-sses  admit  of  division  into  numerous  aub-clasaea, 
and  these  again  into  individual  and  distinct  employments.  After 
much  compression  the  census  commissionau  have  rednai'd  the 
number  of  these  latter  to  some  eleven  or  twelve  hundred,  but  in 
that  number  are  very  many  generic  designations,  the  species 
under  each  being  numerous  and  diversifiod.  These  minute  sub- 
divifflons  of  labour,  these  many  and  diversified  employments,  are 
the  result  and  the  measure  of  the  perfection  of  the  productive 
arts,  and  are  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  high  civilization.  To 
produce  any  one  article  of  use  as  food  or  clothing,  a  great  variety 
of  separate  classes  of  workers  and  agencies  must  be  set  in  moticm, 
mtoij  of  them  not  only  distinct  in  organization  from  all  the  rest, 
but  isolated  and  unconnected,  save,  as  through  the  factor  and  the 
merchant,  they  are  brought  together.  Thus  an  enormous  capital 
is  invested  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  LaJica- 
ehire,  in  cotton  mills  and  machinery,  and  more  than  two  milUona 
of  persons  are  brought  up  lo  the  business  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer, and  depend  on  it  for  their  daily  bread  and  their  very 
existence,  though  both  capitalist  and  labourer  are  dependent  for 
the  raw  material  on  the  industry  of  many  other  nations  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  on  the  enterprise  of  two  distinct  classes,  the 
merchant  and  the  shipowner,  to  supply  them  fuUy  and  regularly 
vrith  that  raw  material.  The  extent  to  which  each  is  dependent 
on  all  the  rest,  in  a  particular  country,  for  the  commonest  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  and  one  commercial  nation  on  all 
others,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  complicated  phenomena 
of  high  industrial  status,  and,  excepting  the  United  States,  pro- 
bably no  other  nation  will  bear  comparison  with  England  in  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labour,  the  extent  of  mutual  dependence 
internally  betwixt  its  several  sectionsofprodncers,  and  externally, 
betwixt  it  and  the  world's  races;  nor  on  the  grand  results  of  their 
condition — the  variety  of  products  which  it  either  produces  or  pur- 
chases, and  the  amplitude  of  the  share  which  it  commands  for 
every  unit  of  the  population. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  census,  it  will  be  quite  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  to  inquire,  whether  the  focts  revealed  by  it 
throw  any  light  on  two  important  Bocial  questions — ^namely,  the 
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progress  or  otherwise  of  the  operative  population  in  material  and 
moral  well-being ;  and,  second,  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  same  class 
by  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  within  the  last  eighty  or 
hundred  years. 

It  would  be  illusory,  or  more  correctly  speaking  empiricaJ,  to 
take  any  and  all  the  facts  established  by  the  census  as  data  fitmi 
which  to  answer,  definitely,  either  of  these  queries ;  but  it  will  be 
quite  philosophic  to  take  those  facts  and  place  them  in  combina- 
tion with  other  and  eoually  well  established  facts,  and  thereby 
to  establish  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  a  safe  induction.  The 
census  shows  that  betwixt  1801  and  1851  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  increased,  in  round  numbers,  100  per  cent  On 
very  good  data  it  is  calculated  that  the  increase  in  the  previous 
50  years,  1750  to  1801,  was  about  57  per  cent,  and  in  the 
50  years,  1700  to  1750,  17  per  cent  The  census  further  shows, 
that  the  great  staple  trades  of  the  nation  are  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  steam  or  water  power,  and  all  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  which  the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years  has  been  so  pro- 
ductive. Apart  from  the  census,  it  is  known  that  steam  and 
water  power  are  applied  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  where 
great  force  is  reqmsite,  and  even  in  the  making  of  machines 
and  all  the  appliances  of  machinery.  Steam-power  impels  and 
guides  the  tools  which  heretofore  were  exclusively  moved  by  the 
human  arm.  The  steam-engine  and  machinery  have,  in  fact, 
invaded  every  department  of  the  national  industry ;  and  though, 
as  already  noticed,  there  are  departments  in  whicn  its  introduc- 
tion is  only  partial,  it  is  quite  palpable  that  to  these  also  it  will 
ere  long  be  applied.  Now,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour,  juvenile  and  adult,  has  been  mightily 
augmented  by  the  application  of  8team-]x>wer  and  of  machinery  ; 
nay  further,  that  application  has  rendered  available  a  lai^ 
amount  of  juvenile  and  female  adult  laliour,  which  heretofore 
was  non-productive,  or  of  little  value.  The  degree  of  that 
increased  productiveness,  if  measured  by  the  productiveness  of 
unaided  human  labour,  in  precisely  the  same  proceases^  is  some- 
thing fabulous,  but  as  production  became  more  facile,  skill  and 
science  were  applied  to  render  the  products  of  our  looms  and 
forges  more  elaborate  and  tasteful,  and  thus  the  quantum  pro> 
duced  has  been  less  than  the  enhanced  power  of  the  labour  of 
the  nation  was  equal  to,  all  products  retaining  their  previous 
form  and  character,  but  it  is  mcomparably  more  beautiful,  and 
presents  forms  of  utility  and  of  luxury  previously  unknown,  and 
indeed,  unattainable.  Allowing  for  this  new  condition  of  pro- 
duction, it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  in  manufactures,  properly 
so  called,  the  augmentation  has  been,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
seven-fold  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  at  9k five-fold  increase.    How  has 
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tiiat  additional  production  been  distributed  ?  Has  the  capitalist 
absorbed  it  all,  leaving  wages  !is  they  stood  before,  or  has  the 
labourer  participated  in  it  ?  On  the  eupposition  that  the  capi- 
talist has  absorbed  the  whole  difference,  the  profit  of  capital 
ought  to  have  vastly  increased  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  should  be 
equivalent  to  something  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  value  of 
any  manufactured  article,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  value  which 
is  conferred  on  any  particular  raw  material  by  the  operation  of 
maDufJEtcturing,  properly  so  called.  For  example,  if  the  coat  of 
Toanufaeturmg  a  pound  of  wool  into  woollen  cloth  be  5s,,  does 
the  capitalist  get  4a.  aa  interest  on  the  steiini  power  and  iiiachliies 
vhich  he  owns,  and  which  are  used  in  the  processes  through 
which  the  pound  of  wool  has  passed  1  Let  it  be  especially  noted, 
that  so  much  of  whatever  the  capitalist  receives  as  simply 
replaces  the  steam-engine  and  machmes — in  other  words,  covers 
'  wear  and  tear' — ia  only  the  wages  of  labour  ia  another  form. 
The  question  is  as  to  the  nett  share  which  comes  to  the  capitalist, 
specifically  as  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  new  instru- 
ments of  manufacture.  If  that  interest  absorbs  the  whole  addi- 
tional produce,  the  only  person  benefited  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  is  the  owner  of  the  machine — no  other  party,  call  him 
consumer  or  labourer,  for  these  terms  are,  in  this  case,  convertible, 
is  at  all  benefited. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  thato^  a  rule,  the  capitalist, in  the 
case  supposed,  does  not  get  one  part  out  of  the  five-fold  increase 
consequent  on  the  application  of  machinery  ;  and  if  so,  the  gain 
to  the  consumer  is  a  diminution  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  a 
given  commodity,  or  what  is  an  equivalent  expression  of  the 
issue,  he  gets  four-times  the  quantity  for  the  same  price.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  this  conclusion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  owner  of  the  new  productive  power — steam  and  machinery — 
gets,  as  his  share,  all  the  difference  in  the  quantity  produced  by 
that  power,  in  conjunction  with  human  labour  and  superin- 
tendence. It  may  be  answered  that  although  the  consumer  may 
be  benefited,  the  labourer  is  not,  for  one  result  of  the  application 
may  be  to  render  fewer  labourers  necessary.  The  answer  to 
thLs  is,  tliat  the  demand  for  labour  is  measured  by  the  area  of 
the  field  for  its  employment  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
capital  to  labour,  and  not  by  the  perfection  of  the  implements  of 
labour, — the  latter  measuring  the  reward  of  labour,  and  not 
determining  the  demand  for  it.  But  waiving  the  pohtico-econo- 
mical  argument,  what  says  the  census  ?  Why,  that  simultaneously 
with  the  application  of  machinery  and  steam-power,  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  rose  from  1 7  per  cent  in  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  59  in  the  second  fifty  years,  and  to 
100  per  cent,  in  the  following  cycle  from  1801  to  1851 — that 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  T 
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whereas  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  agricultural  coon* 
ties  in  the  last  cycle  was  only  48  per  cent,  it  was  178  per  cenl 
in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  on  the  average  of  the  town 
population  of  those  counties  278  per  cent  In  other  words,  the 
census  shows  that  just  where  steam  power  and  machineiy  have 
been  most  largely  applied,  there  population  has  aggregated  in 
the  laigest  masses,  and  has  manifested  the  highest  ratio  of 
increase,  a  result  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theoiy  that  the 
use  of  machineiy  superaedea,  not  auppl&inenta  and  ai(2»— human 
labour. 

It  would  unduly  expand  this  article  to  notice  all  the  colla- 
teral facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  which  concur 
with  the  fact  of  an  accelerated  rate  of  growth  in  the  population, 
utterly  to  disprove  the  long  current  theory  on  the  eflFect  of 
machineiy.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  imported, 
demonstrates  the  fact  of  augmented  production — relatively  to 
j)optdationy  and  that  the  relative  price  of  labour  and  of  commo- 
dities of  all  kinds,  is  equally  demonstrative  of  the  participation 
of  the  labourer,  as  a  conauniery  in  the  benefit  of  that  augmented 
production.  Those  who  still  maintain  the  opinion  that  machineiy 
supersedes  human  labour,  though  cogniztint  of  the  fact  of  an 
accelerated  growth  of  the  population  simultaneously  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  application  of  steam-power  and  machinery,  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  with — theirs  is  a  chronic  obtuseness  of  the 
ratiocinative  faculties  altogether  incurabla 

But  what  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
peoi)le  as  indicated  ])y  the  census  ?  That  a  mere  abstract  of 
employments  should  be  an  iudex  of  intelligence  and  morality, 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  very  questionable,  but  in  reality  the 
indication  is  by  no  means  trifling  or  of  doubtful  significance. 
The  fonn  which  the  productive  arts  have  taken  in  the  country 
demands  a  much  higher  intelligence  in  the  workman  than 
sufficHMl  in  their  primitive  condition  one  hundred  years  aga     A 

3uicker  perception,  a  more  extended  and  varied  knowledge,  ia 
emanded  of  the  operator  who  works  with  the  existing  imple- 
ments of  manufacture  than  was  requisite  to  conduct  the  simple 
manipulations  of  production,  before  Watt  and  Arkwriffht 
changed  the  whol<;  character  of  industrial  art  Besides,  as  baa 
been  ])roviously  observed,  new  arts  have  been  created  by  the 
introduction  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  machinery,  which 
require  in  the  workman  a  knowle<lge  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
of  nuchanical  or  of  chemical  science,  and,  in  many  departments 
of  art,  a  ileiiro**  of  taste  for  which  no  call  existed  prior  to  such 
introduction.  Nor  are  the  workmen  of  this  chiss  few  in  number. 
The  aggregate  of   skilled   workmen  in  our  factories,  foi^gea^ 
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foundries,  machiQe  aud  eugine-shops,  ilyehouses,  cliemical  manu- 
&ctorie8,  in  the  porcelaia,  glass,  and  pottery  manufactories,  in  the 
cutlery,  jftpan-wace,  and  a  thousand  other  branches  of  produc- 
tion, ia  pn)Dabl7  a  much  larger  number  than  waa  employed  tn  the 
boasted  woollen  trade,  our  great  and  almost  aole  manufacture  for 
several  hundred  yeara  In  the  department  of  transit,  too,  what 
comparison  can  hv  instituted  betwbit  the  staff"  of  the  road  and 
the  staff  of  the  rail,  or  the  crew  of  a  steamer  and  that  of  the 
ancient  suling  vessel?  The  comparison  of  the  present  with 
the  past  of  industrial  art  iu  Kngland  might  be  pressed  further, 
and  without  lessening  the  force  of  the  contrast  which  it  would 
develop,  hut  it  ia  surely  needless.  The  fact  of  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  the  arts,  supposes  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  skill  and  mtelligeno:  of  this  artisans. 

But  ia  there  any  comiesion  betwixt  this  higher  intelhgence  and 
a  higher  moraUty  ?  The  question  is  fair,  and  will  be  fairly  met 
Not  necessarily,  as  implying  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
betwixt  the  one  and  tbe  other,  but  unavoidably,  certainly,  as  a 
correlative  result  &om  a  common  cause.  The  same  conditions 
which  have  raised  the  intelligence  of  the  operative,  have  mate- 
rially improved  his  material  aud  social  position,  and  fact,  not  to 
say  philosophy,  affirms  a  close  connexion  betwist  material  and 
moral  well-being.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Lord  John 
Bussell  some  few  tiessions  back,  that  mechanical  improvement 
bad  indeed  wonderfully  added  to  the  productive  power  and 
wealth  of  the  nation,  but  had,  as  yet,  done  little  towards  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  llie  operativt;  olafis — it  is  deliberately  affinued 
that  in  dress,  in  the  important  matter  of  household  accommoda- 
tion, in  the  nature  and  (juantum  of  his  daily  food — the  operative 
of  1851  is  immensely  in  advance  of  the  operative  of  1801,  and 
still  more  of  his  type  in  1750.  The  opportunities  and  facilities, 
too,  of  stepping  up  in  life  are  greatly  multiplied.  The  pedigree 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  first-class  manufacturers  and  merchants 
need  not  go  back  -more  than  two  generations  to  trace  descent 
from  the  humblest  walk  of  operative  life,  and  betwixt  the  inillo- 
crat  and  the  millionaire,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the 
number  of  individuals,  ranking  in  the  successive  grades  of  capi- 
talists, down  to  the  artisan  who  owns  his  box  of  tools,  or  dwells 
in  his  o\vn  freehold  cott^e,  was  so  large.  An  old  pamphleteer, 
descanting  on  this  view  of  tlie  connexion  betwixt  competency,  and 
comfort,  and  morality,  represents  the  debauched  labourer  answer- 
ing a  sage  churchwarden,  who  finds  him  at  the  ale  bench,  and 
reproves  liim  for  Ills  intemperance  and  neglect  of  family.  '  What 
have  I  to  live  for  1  You  give  me  7s.  a  week,  and  the  workhouse 
when  I  am  old.  Here,  landlord,  another  pot.' — All  other  things 
being  alike,  the  prospect  and  hopes  of  bettering  one's  condition 
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and  attaining  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale,  will  decide,  in  but 
too  many  instances,  whether  the  workman  seeks  to  drown  care,  and 
dissipate  the  tedium  of  existence  at  the  ale  bench,  or  rigorously 
prosecutes  his  craft,  centres  his  affection  in  wife  and  child,  and 
nnds  in  the  domestic  circle  and  around  the  domestic  hearth 
relaxation  and  relief  after  the  day's  fatiguea 
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It  is  a  profound  remark  that  the  eyes  can  see  only  just  so  much 
as  they  bring  with  them  the  power  of  seeing,  and  many  minds 
have  not  the  power  to  see  that  there  exists  a  poetry  in  the  living, 
bustling,  perplexed  life  of  the  present  There  are  those  whose 
eyes  are  darkened  by  ignorance,  or  blinded  with  the  bitter  tears 
of  misery,  for  whom  poetry  lights  up  the  face  of  nature  with 
magical  beauty  in  vain ;  who  read  not  her  manifold  and  wondrous 
revelations,  wno  hear  not  her  eternal  melodies  warbling  far  above 
the  din  and  confusion  of  this  steam-car  of  a  world.  Then,  there 
are  the  lovers  of  the  good  old  times,  who  steadily  fix  their  eyes 
on  the  beloved  past,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  move  on  with 
the  rushing  tide  of  events,  persistently  advance  backwards,  and 
still  refuse  to  see  the  flowers  of  beauty  blossoming  about  their 
feet,  or  the  golden  sunrise  that  is  streaking  the  sky  of  the 
future. 

Lastly,  we  mention  the  scholastic  mind  that  reads  human  life 
in  books,  and  has  so  long  pored  over  the  records  of  the  past  that 
the  eyes  have  1>ecome  dim,  so  that  it  has  to  look  through 
spectacles  on  the  life  of  to-day,  in  which  it  sees  little  or  no 
poetry.  Yet  we  hold  that  although  these  may  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  it,  or  see  it  only  through  a  glass  darkly,  this  living, 
breathing,  working,  warring  world  of  ours — this  mystery  of 
human  life  that  tills  the  nineteenth  century,  is  as  full  of  poetry 
and  all  poetic  elements -as  any  life — any  century  of  any  past  Is 
not  the  world  full  of  poetry,  revelations  of  beauty,  written  by  the 
lingers  of  the  Everlasting,  on  the  hills  and  the  woods,  the  ripe 
waving  com,  the  flowers  that  start  up  at  the  voice  of  spring,  the 
Ktiirry  skies  of  winter,  tlie  auroral  hues  of  summer  dawns,  the 
magnificent  ocean,  the  secrets  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  in  the  clouds  that  voyage  about  the  summ^-skies  like 
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barks  of  beauty,  in  tbe  song  of  the  bird,  and  in  tLe  happy  tem- 
perament of  the  bee  that  will  auck  honey  from  the  thistle,  and 
sweets  from  the  furze  on  tbe  desolate  moor,  in  the  southern  wind, 
sighing  out  its  soul  among  the  pines,  in  the  summer  night's 
voluptuous  aromas ;  in  tbe  voice,  smile,  step  of  woman ;  her  silent 
heroism,  ber  unconscious  self-sacrifice;  in  the  child's  lisped 
endearments,  and  in  a  tbou^nd  other  things  1  Yes,  in  all  tbe 
wise  and  wondrous  arrangements  of  creation  there  is  poetry  as 
lofty  now  as  when  tbe  Psalmist  cried  out  in  the  fulness  of  bis  heart, 
'  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  he  hath  done  marvellous 
things.      He  that  batb  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see. 

Until  tbe  poet  Wordsworth  came,  who  would  have  believed 
that  so  much  beauty  existed  in  the  despised  common  things  of 
the  earth  ?  But  he,  watching  with  a  patient  eye  of  love,  found  a 
secret  meaning  and  a  soid  of  loveliness  where  other  passers-by 
had  seen  nought  but  blank  nothingness.  Just  as  the  many  pass 
by  some  human  face  and  think  it  plain — perhaps  ugly — until  the 
true  lover  comes,  and  finds  an  unfathomable  beauty  there.  In 
like  manner  did  Bums  reveal  the  beauty  and  the  poetry  that 
lurk  amongst  tbe  people  in  the  byways  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
part  of  tbe  poet's  work  to  pluck  the  veil  from  hidden  loveliness, 
to  find  language  for  the  unuttered  thoughts ;  and  tbe  world  is  at 
the  present  time  full  of  such  ambrosia  for  the  poet's  soul,  and 
material  for  poetry.  He  who  can  see  no  poetry  in  the  present 
would  never  have  seen  any  in  the  past,  if  be  had  Uved  in  it  when 
it  was  the  present.  In  nu  one  of  the  elomeuts  translatable  into 
poetiy  do  we  find  the  bygone  time  to  have  been  superior.  Take, 
for  example,  that  physical  bravery  and  prowess  in  arms  celebrated 
mth  such  pomp  and  Ppsan  in  the  olden  epic  strains,  and  we  can 
find  a  match  for  it.  Think  for  a  moment  of  that  magnificent 
death-parade  of  our  light  cavalry  brigade  on  the  heights  of 
Balaklava,  with  the  fame  of  which  tbe  world  still  rings — where 
some  seven  hundred  men,  at  tbe  word  of  command,  rode, 
with  bloody  spur  and  unblenching  heart,  straight  through  the 
gaping  gates  of  death  with  a  proud  light  on  their  faces,  as  though 
they  had  caught  the  smile  of  the  angel  Duty  that  hovered  over 
them  tliere  t  £o  parallel  that  feat  of  heroism  we  must  go  back  to 
thijse  three  hundred  Spartans  who  in  that  summer  dawn  sat  'comb- 
ing their  long  hair  for  death'  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae,  and  who 
went  there  to  die  at  the  command  of  their  country.  And  surely 
a  more  noble  daring,  a  more  conquering  valour,  never  flashed  out 
in  the  old  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  was  manifested  at 
Ahna  and  Intermann.  Nor  can  the  bistoiy  of  the  whole  world 
show  an  instance  of  suhlimer  fortitude,  or  more  glorious  courage, 
than  was  shown  by  that  regiment  of  British  soldiers  lost  with  the 
ship  '  Birkenhead.'     When  it  was  known  that  the  vessel  was 
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doomed,  and  fast  Binking,  the  troops  were  mustered  on  deck  by 
command  of  their  officers.  There  they  stood  to  arms,  each  man 
by  his  bayonet,  fieu^ing  the  coming  death  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
on  paxada  They  saw  the  women  and  children  put  into  the 
boats.  There  were  no  boats  for  them.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of 
them  moved  to  snatch  a  selfish  chance  at  life.  Down,  down, 
and  down  went  the  ship,  but  that  band  of  heroes  stood  firm  and 
calm.  Each  heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  and  was  busy  mth 
its  own  peculiar  sorrow,  with  the  last  thoughts  of  home  and 
£riends  far  away,  or  with  a  silent  prayer  to  God  above ;  but  not  a 
cry  was  uttered,  with  death  only  an  arm's-length  from  them. 
As  the  ship  gave  her  last  lurch,  they  fired  a  indute,  and  went 
down,  each  still  in  his  rank  as  the  waves  closed  over  them. 
The  past  cannot  show  us  a  greater  tragic  triumph.  No ;  the 
poet  need  not  turn  to  the  past  to  show  us  the  heroism,  the 
chivalry,  the  martyrdom,  the  suiTering,  and  the  victories  that 
make  up  the  glory  of  humanity.  They  may  be  all  discovered  in 
the  manifold  life  of  to-day,  or  in  that  marvellous  human  heart 
which  is  beating  beneath  it 

Mr.  Arnold  evidently  turns  to  the  past  for  inspiration ;  so  we 
gather  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  prose  preface  attached  to 
the  first  series.  For  him  the  present  is  not  sufficiently  hallowed 
for  poetical  purposes.  He  has  that  peculiar  sight  mentally  wliidi 
some  have  pnysicaUy — ^farsight — or  inability  to  see  things  in  their 
proper  proportions,  unless  they  are  presented  at  a  distanca  We 
agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Arnold  s  preface  asserts,  we  differ  with 
the  rest  We  consider  it  to  be  a  bad  sign  when  a  poet  troubles  him- 
self at  all  about  theories.  PoeticiU  theories  may  do  for  talent  to 
work  in,  but  genius  only  begins  where  they  end.  Theories  belong  to 
the  mechanics  of  art  Genius  has  no  theories  to  account  for  its 
impulses,  and  great  poets  never  yet  wrought  by  rula  The  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  their  highest  operations  remain  a  profound 
secret  to  themselves.  They  do  not  so  much  choose  as  they  are 
chosen.  They  gravitate  to  that  which  belongs  to  them,  and  take 
their  own  unwittingly.  It  would  puzzle  the  lover  to  account  for 
his  selection  of  such  and  such  a  woman  to  I>ecome  his  wife. 
After  all  his  attempts  to  do  so,  it  would  remain  a  matter  of 
inexpUcable  instinct  And  the  workings  of  genius  are  hidden  as 
those  of  love.  Herein  lies  an  everlasting  source  of  beauty,  and 
hence  genius  is  an  endless  series  of  dehghtsome  surprises.  It 
steps  over  the  threshold  of  all  theories  into  the  infinite,  and  we 
cannot  know  beforehand  with  what  treasure  it  will  return. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  decoration,  colour,  &c,  gave 
Bome  fine  illustrations  of  this  unconsciousness  of  cenius  in  choosing 
the  right  thing  and  the  right  way.  He  exhibited  a  painting  of 
tome  purple  and  yellow  plums  by  Mr.  Hunt    He  was  sitting  by 
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fie  artist  wlien  he  painted  tliem.     He  asked  hira  why  he  used  a 

certain  colour,  and  Mr.  Huut  replied,  he  could  iiot  say,  but  he  felt 
it  Would  conduce  to  the  required  effect  He  also  said  that  a 
fiiend  of  Mr-  Tennyson's,  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of 
verBification,  took  the  trouble  to  collect  illustrations  of  the 
elaborate  laws  l)y  which  the  poet  wrote,  and  to  show  them  to  him ; 
bnt,  to  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Tennyson  was  ignorant  of  them  all. 
He  had  done  it  by  instinct.  Tlie  mind  of  Mr.  Arnold  secm.'i  to 
be  more  essentially  critical  than  creative.  Now,  the  province  of 
the  poet  is  the  creative — not  the  critical.  It  is  hia  province  to 
produce  the  rare  result,  and  not  to  hold  a  light  to  reveal  the 
working  of  his  machinery,  or  state  publicly  wherefore  he  produced 
it  The  poet  includes  the  critic,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
but  bis  criticism  works  silently,  and  his  poetry  will  be  the  best 
exponent  of  his  critical  creed,  if  he  Iiave  any.  Our  author's 
poetry  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  illustmtiona  of  the  ti'uth  of 
Lis  prose  propositions.  He  is  strongest  and  most  poetical  when 
he  overleaps  his  theories. 

Great  actions,  he  says,  are  the  eternal  objects  of  poetry, 
which  he  dehnes  as  an  act  that  itnitates  actions.  Here  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  how  limited  are  his  notions  of  poetry  and  its  objects. 
The  eternal  objects  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
actions,  or  what  becomes  of  tlie  lyrical  T  The  sweetest  songs  ever 
sang  do  not  necessarily  relate  an  action,  they  chronicle  a  thought, 
or  a  sentiment  And  again,  how  shall  we  deal  with  this  wondrous 
living  age  of  ours,  so  transitionary,  so  full  of  hopes  and  fears  ;  itfi 
fettered  energies,  its  phases  of  faith,  its  mental  revolutions,  if  we 
are  to  have  actions  alone  represented  ?  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  there  is  a  world  of  unuttered  thought  yet  to  be  uttered 
subjectively,  and  that  it  affords  as  great  and  glorious  a  field  for 
the  poet  as  all  the  great  actions  of  the  past,  although  we  may  not 
see  it  till  the  great  genius  comes  making  its  own  laws,  and 
surprising  the  whole  world  with  its  magical  results. 

Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  appears  to  us  to  be  only  what  we  should 
demand  of  the  historian.  We  ask  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
does  of  the  poet,  whether  epic  or  dramatic.     It  is  quite  true  that 

'  We  have  poeias  whicli  seem  to  ciist  merely  for  the  sake  of  single 
]inc»  and  passages  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  producing  any  total  impression. 
"We  have  critits  who  seem  to  direct  their  attention  merely  to  detsiched 
exiircssions.  I  verily  think  that  the  majority  of  thom  do  not  in  their 
hearts  \ieHuve  there  is  Buch  a  thing  as  a  total  imprcBsion  to  be  derived 
from  a  poem  at  all,  or  to  be  demanded  from  a  poet.  They  will  permit 
the  pout  to  nelect  any  action  he  pleases,  and  to  euJIer  that  action  to  go 
as  it  will,  provided  he  gratiHea  them  with  occasional  bursts  of  fine  writing, 
and  with  a  shower  of  isolated  thoughts  and  images.' — PreEace,  p.  xii. 
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Who  can  deny  this  that  has  read  the  poetry  and  criticism  written 
during  the  last  three  years !  Look  at  the  working  up  of  the  poetical 
scrap-books  that  we  have  had.  The  paste  that  has  been  made 
with  the  plums  stuck  in  afterwards.  Tne  tinselling  and  tinker- 
ing, and  artificial-flower  making.  The  wealth  of.  imagery  hiding 
the  poverty  of  thought.  We  have  had  a  perfect  renaissance  in 
poetry;  such  has  been  the  straining  after  point,  fineiy,  and 
eflfect  Few  of  our  youne  singers  have  the  earnest  directness  and 
simple  heart-homeness  which  mark  the  grand  old  singers  of  the 
past.  They  seldom  utter  a  plain  honest  truth  without  a  wilder* 
mg  prelude  of  fioriture.  They  are  like  the  singers  of  the 
opera,  who  cannot  give  you  a  simple  song  but  they  must 
trill  and  rotdade,  and  get  up  a  grand  pyrotechnic  display  of 
brilliance,  hurrying  you  through  tLir  '  foreign  parta'  to  get  at 
what  should  have  been  a  simple  melody  of  the  English  heart 
and  home.  We  think  a  greal  deal  of  this  is  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  ^  Festus/  a  poem  which  is  full  of  fine  material  set  in 
the  most  vicious  of  styles,  a  style  which  will  never  bear  imitating 
or  repeating.  We  welcome  any  protest  against  this  kind  of  writing, 
and  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  his,  which  is  richly  merited. 

A  few  words  on  the  question  of  poetical  expression,  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  poetry.  Mr.  Arnold  opines  that  Shakespeare, 
with  bis  unrivalled  wealth  of  expression,  is  not  a  safe  model  for 
a  young  writer ;  and  that  while  in  his  works  the  thought  almost 
always  strikes  so  deeply,  and  grasps  so  widely  in  its  rootage,  as  to 
bear  tho  abundant  foliage  waving  with  all  its  rich  warmth  of 
colour  above,  yet  this  faculty,  which  in  him  is  only  an  accessory, 
will,  in  a  smaller  mind,  become  the  absorbing  and  vanquishing 
motive.  Expression  is  apt  to  become  the  one  and  sole  object  of 
pursuit,  so  that  the  young  mind  may  lose  sight  of  what  it  has  to 
say,  in  the  intensity  of  desire  for  saying  it  finely,  and  degenerate 
into  a  carelessness  as  to  whether  it  has  anything  to  say  or  not 
Indeed,  this  word-painting  is  a  witching  lure  to  the  inexperienced 
and  undisciplined  imagination,  for  there  is  such  a  beauty  in  some 
words  that  they  seem  to  possess  as  great  an  attraction,  or  even 
OTeater,  than  the  thought  they  symbolize,  even  as  the  graceful 
form  and  winning  lineaments  of  the  beloved  may  eclipse  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  Both  Keats  and  Tennyson  fell  into  this 
error  in  their  first  poems,  until  they  learned  to  prune  the  young 
luxuriance  of  their  style  ;  and  one  or  two  of  our  rising  poets,  in 
their  fondness  for  colour,  Ixjdaub  themselves  like  very  savages. 
But  for  all  this,  we  would  not  have  poetical  expression  become 
bald  and  meagre.  Wo  would  not  have  paltriness  and  triviality 
mistaken  for  simplicity.  After  Shakespeare,  we  can  never  return 
to  the  severity  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  We  are  more  pictorial, 
and  have  a  stronger  sense  of  colour  tluin  they  had.     They  are 
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statuesque  in  style  as  well  as  in  their  sculpture.  Their  sculpture 
fitly  illustrates  their  literary  character.  They  sought  after  beauty 
of  form,  even  to  the  neglect  of  expression  of  face.  We  do  not 
advocate  expression  of  face  to  the  neglect  of  beauty  in  the  form, 
but  would  have  them  combined.  Doubtless,  the  noble  simplicity 
of  Sophocles  is  ever  admirable  ;  but  we  cannot  forego  one  dainty 
delicious  epithet  in  the  *  Eve  of  St  Agnes'  on  that  account  Nor 
would  we  advocate  a  return  to  Pope  and  Diyden  as  models  of 
poetical  expression.  Their  expression  is  effective  because  of  its 
fitness,  and  fitness  is  the  first  requisite,  although  it  is  not  the  last 
grace.  With  them  expression  seldom  breaks  into  beauty ;  they 
are  the  great  masters  of  the  terse  and  commonsensical.  With 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  fitness  is 
allied  to  beauty. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Arnold  is  akin  to  the  Greek  in  its  predomi- 
nance of  form,  its  want  of  colour,  its  calm  and  severity,  its  love 
of  action  and  its  statuesqueness  ;  and  these  qualities  naturally 
determine  his  peculiar  views.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  have 
thus  far  carried  on  a  controversy  rather  than  a  criticism.  Mr. 
Arnold's  preface  challenges  it  at  the  outset  We  have  got  over 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  anxious  to  shake  hands'  and  be  all  the 
better  friends.  He  is  a  poet  in  spite  of  his  critical  intellect  and 
his  self-assertiveness  ;  nor  does  he  need  us  to  tell  him  so.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  band  of  the  great  masters  in  the  realms  of 
song.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  vital  necessity  with  him  to 
pour  the  flood  of  fiery  feeling,  or  the  rushing  tide  of  thick-coming 
thouglit  into  song,  as  a  relief  for  an  overflowing  nature.  Yet  one 
ciinnot  read  these  two  volumes  through  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that  Parnassus  has  room  for 
such  a  denizen.  We  cannot  define  genius,  notwithstanding  all 
our  attempts  ;  but  it  always  defines  itself,  and  makes  its  presence 
felt  So  of  poetry  ;  we  always  know  it  when  we  meet  with  it, 
although  we  may  fail  to  define  the  wherefore.  Speaking  of 
poetic  genius,  old  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  says  it  is  caused  by  a 
*  furious  joy  and  pride  of  soul  on  the  conception  of  an  extra- 
ordinary hint'  Many  men  have  their  hints  without  their  motions 
of  fury  and  pride  of  soul,  because  they  want  fire  enough  to  agi- 
tate their  spirits ;  and  these  we  call  cold  writers.  Others,  who 
have  a  gi-eat  deal  of  fire,  but  have  not  excellent  organs,  feel  the 
fore-mentioned  motions,  without  the  extraordinary  hints.  We 
take  Mathew  Arnold  to  represent  the  former.  Our  author 
is  too  cold  and  colourless.  He  does  not  thrust  his  hand  into 
ours  pulsing  divine  inspirations,  and  warm  with  human  feel- 
ing. He  is  not  sensuous  enough  to  be  widely  popular.  He 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  passion  and  feel- 
ing, from  which  poetry  still  draws  much  of  its  richest  life.     His 
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muse  is  very  pure  and  noble.  She  commands  our  admiration 
and  respect,  but  we  do  not  passionately  love  her.  Beading 
his  poems  is  something  like  walking  among  the  portraits  in 
sculpture  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  that  Hades  of  the  departed 
where  the  spirits  of  the  past  are  ranged  with  their  white  faces 
and  serene  brows,  sitting  in  eternal  (»lm.  There  seems  to  be 
y^ome  strange  remoteness  in  Mr.  Arnold's  mind,  resulting,  we 
think,  from  his  greater  book-education  than  life-experience.  A 
more  perfect  acquaintance  with  human  life  and  its  many-sided 
mystery — a  larger  fulfilment  of  his  own  being — ^will  doubtless 
bring  him  nearer  to  ua 

Tet,  although  his  subjects  may  be  remote,  he  never  writes 
without  a  strong,  clear  purpose.  He  does  not  sit  down  to 
*  make'  poetry,  by  stringing  together  pretty  images,  and  saying 
fine  thinga  What  he  sees,  that  he  sees  dearly,  and  without  a 
mist  of  metaphor.  His  blank  verse  has  a  stately  grandeur  in 
the  rhythm.  And  there  are  great  elements  of  poetry  in  *  Sohrab 
and  Rustum'  and  '  Balder  D^,'  which  are  somewhat  after  the 
Homeric  manner  touched  by  Tennyson.  The  former  is  by  hx 
the  most  successful  of  the  two,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  quote 
from  either.  Our  quotations  shall  be  from  two  poems,  both  of 
which  offer  potent  refutation  of  Mr.  Arnold's  favourite  theories 
— the  *  Forsaken  Merman'  and  *  Tristram  and  Iseult.'  The  first  is 
a  tale  of  one  of  the  sea-kings  who  had  wedded  an  eartUv 
maiden.  The  old  kini^  of  the  sea  tells  the  tale  of  their  mother^ 
desertion  to  the  children.  It  is  Easter  time  in  the  world,  and 
she  left  them  for  the  little  church  on  the  hill-side,  promising  to 
return,  but  she  comes  not  back.  The  wild  music  and  the  touoiet 
of  pathos  have  seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed — 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  iu  the  bay. 

*  Children,  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 
Cliildren,  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ?' 

*  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.* 

*  Long  prayers,*  I  said,  *  in  the  world  they  say. 
Come,*  I  said,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down. 

Where  the  sea-stockM  bloom  to  the  white-walled  town, 

Through  the  narrow  paved  streets  where  all  was  still, 

To  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their  prayers ; 

But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 

We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains. 

And  we  gaaced  up  the  aisle,  through  the  small  leaded  panes. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar,  we  saw  her  clear. 

*  Margaret !  hist !  come,  quick,  we  are  here  I* 
'  Dear  heart,'  I  said, '  we  are  long  alone.' 

'  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  littia  ones  ummul* 
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*  But,  ah !  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 
For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 
Loud  prays  the  priest,  shut  stands  the  door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more. 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more.' 
Down,  down,  down, 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 
Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings :  '  Oh,  joy !  oh,  joy ! 
For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy ; 
For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well ; 
For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 
And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun.' 
And  so  she  sings  her  Ml, 
Singing  most  joyfully, 
Till  the  shuttle  falls  from  her  hand. 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 
She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea, 
And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare. 
And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear. 
From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh,  ' 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. — 

First  Series,  p.  17^. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  action  selected  that  gives 
such  interest  to  the  poem,  but  the  genuine  human  feeling  that  the 
author  has  put  into  it,  and  this  brings  the  poor  wailing  Merman 
niglier  to  us,  and  wins  a  stronger  sympathy  than  any  '  Dead 
Balder/  And  here  are  two  passages  from  *  Tristram  and  Iseult,' 
containing  some  of  the  richest  writing  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  pen,  and  it  is  because  of  their  w^armer  colouring 
that  they  take  the  reader,  and  have  been  quoted  oftencr  than 
any  other  passages.  The  first  is  a  description  of  the  chamber 
of  the  dead  lovers  by  night,  the  second  is  an  exquisite  picture 
of  children  sleeping — 


The  air  of  the  December  night 
Steals  coldly  around  the  chamber  bright, 
Where  tliowe  lifele>8  lover.i  be. 
Swinging  with  it,  in  the  light 
Flaps  the  ghost-like  tapestry. 
And  on  the  arras  wrought  you  sec 
A  ptately  Huntsman  clad  in  green. 
And  round  him  a  frei^h  forest  scene. 
On  that  clear  forest  knoll  he  stays 
M'ith  his  pack  round  hiui,  and  delays. 


He  stares  and  stares,  with  troubled  face, 
At  this  huge  gleam-lit  fireplace. 
At  the  bright  iron-figur'd  door, 
And  those  blown  rushes  on  the  floor, 

He  gaates  down  into  the  room 
With  heated  cheeks  and  durried  air, 
And  ♦o  himself  he  seems  to  say — 
*  IFhat  place  is  this^  and  who  are  they  f 
WJio  it  tfuU  kneeling  Lady  fair  t 
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And  on  Mi  piUowt  that  paU  Knight 
Who  »eenu  o/nmrbU  on  a  tombt 
Now  comes  U  hert^  thit  chamber  bright. 
Through  whose  muUion*d  windows  dear 
l%e  easUe  court  aU  wet  wUh  rain. 
The  drawbridge  and  the  n%oai  appear. 
And  then  the  beach,  and,  nunrfd  with  sprojf, 
The  sunken  reiji,  andfiir  away 
The  unquiet  bright  Atlantic  plaint 

JFhat,  has  some  glamour  made  me  sleep. 
And  sent  me  with  mp  dogs  to  sweep. 
By  n^ht,  with  boisterous  bugle  peal. 
Through  some  old,  sea-side,  kn^htlg  haU, 
Not  in  the  firee  greenwood  at  aUf 


That  Knight's  asleep,  and  at  herpraifer 

That  Lady  by  the  bed  doth  kneel: 

Then  hush,  thou  boisterous  bugUpetdf'—' 

The  wild  botr  nutlet  in  hit  Imir— 
The  fleroe  boundf  mair  the  tainted  alr«> 
Bat  l<»d  and  houndi  keep  rooted  there. 
Cheer,  cheer  tbj  dogs  into  the  brake. 
Oh,  Hunter  I  and  without  a  fear 
Thy  golden-tanell'd  bogle  blow. 
And  through  the  gladee  thy  pa«tine  take! 

For  thou  wilt  ronae  no  aleepen  here. 
For  these  thou  aeeet  are  nnmoT'd ; 
Cold,  cold  ae  thote  who  lir*d  and  lor'd 

A  thousand  jean  ago.—- lb.  pp.  ItO,  Itl. 
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But  thej  eleep  in  sheltered  rest. 
Like  helpless  birds  in  the  warm  nest 

On  the  castle's  southern  side. 
Where  feebly  comes  the  moumAil  roar 

Of  buffeting  wind  and  surging  tide, 
Through  many  a  room  and  corridor. 
Full  on  the  window  the  moon's  ray 
Makes  their  chamber  as  bright  as  day. 

It  shines  upon  the  blank  white  walls. 

And  on  the  snowy  pillow  falls. 
And  on  two  angel  heads  doth  play, 
Tum*d  to  each  other :  the  eyes  closed. 
The  lashes  on  the  cheek  reposed. 
Bound  each  sweet  brow  the  cap  close  set 

Hardly  lets  peop  the  golden  hair ; 

Through  the  soil  opened  lips  the  air 
Scarcely  mores  the  coverlet. 
One  little  wandering  arm  is  thrown 

At  random  on  the  counterpane. 
And  often  the  fingers  close  in  haste. 
As  if  their  baby  owner  chased 

The  butterflies  again. 
This  stir  they  have,  and  this  alone. 


But  else  they  are  so  stlll^ 

Ah !  you  tired  madcaps,  you  lie  still; 

But  were  you  at  the  window  now. 
To  look  forth  on  the  fkiiy  sight 
Of  your  illumined  haunts  by  night. 
To  see  the  park  glades  where  you  play 
Far  lovelier  than  they  are  by  day. 
To  see  the  sparide  on  the  eaves. 

And  upon  every  giant  bough 
Of  those  old  oaks  whose  wan  red  leaTct 

Are  jewelled  with  bright  drops  of  rain^ 

How  would  your  voices  run  again! 
And  far  beyond  the  sparkling  traet. 
Of  the  castle  park,  one  sees 
The  bare  heath  spreading  clear  at  day. 
Moor  behind  moor,  fkr,  far  away. 
Into  the  heart  of  Brittany. 

And  here  and  there  locked  by  tbt  land 
Long  inlets  of  smooth  glittering  soa. 

And  many  a  stretch  of  watery  atDd, 
All  shining  in  the  white  moonbeams « 
But  you  see  fairer  in  your  dreams.— 

lb.  pp.  118,  lit. 


Art.  III. — Four  Teart  at  the  Court  of  Henry  TTIL  Selection  of 
Despatches  written  by  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Sebastian 
Giustinian,  and  addressed  to  the  Signoiy  of  Venice.  Translated  by 
Rawdon  Brown.  In  Two  Volumes.  8to.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.    1854.    pp.  327  and  340. 

Many  valuable  official  documents  and  family  papers  have  been 
brought  to  light  of  late  years,  which  have  }rielaea  much  infomia- 
tion  of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors.  Some  of  these  documents 
form  considerable  additions  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
country;  others  eive  us  an  insight  into  the  homes  and  the 
domestic  habits  ot  people  whom  we  have  far  outstripped,  not 
onlv  in  refinement,  but  also  in  those  many  things  which  we  class 
under  the  general  name  of  comforts.  We  have  a  tolerably  correct 
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idea  probably  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  people 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  We  know  what  was  the  *  formal 
cut'  of  the  habiliments  of  the  earnest  men  who,  with  the  ardour 
of  true  patriots,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  resisted  that 
despotic  monarch's  attempted  encroachments  upon  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  can  tell,  in  some  cases,  even  the  prices  paid  for 
those  garments.  We  know  the  hours  of  rising,  dining,  walking, 
sleeping, — the  religious  observances,  the  time  and  method  of 
worship,  the  structure  and  cost  of  the  houses  of  our  forefathers 
in  that  age,  the  fashion  of  their  furniture,  their  amusements  and 
festivities,  their  social  assemblies,  and  the  etiquette  which 
obtained  amongst  them,  the  modes  of  their  travelling,  their  times 
for  marketing,  and  the  expense  of  many  things  in  their  domestic 
economy.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  these  and  other  matters  is 
so  ample,  that  we  can  easily  furnish  ourselves  with  a  picture  of 
the  public  and  private  life  and  morals  of  the  Englaiid  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  If  we  refer  to  an  earlier  period,  however, 
there  is  very  much  still  to  be  learned  of  the  life  of  the  English 
people,  and  our  information  of  it  becomes  more  and  more  scanty 
the  farther  back  we  direct  our  inquiries.  The  majority  of  the 
earlier  historians  have  erred  in  almost  entirely  passing  over,  or, 
at  least,  in  taking  but  the  slightest  notice  of  the  popular  habits 
and  practices,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may  at  any  time  have 
given  offence  to  the  ruling  power,  or  to  the  haughty  noblesse 
which  sustained  it  Thus,  in  their  records,  we  find  hardly  any 
mention  made  of  the  people,  of  their  wrongs,  their  sorrows,  and 
their  advancement  towards  a  more  perfect  civilization ;  but  those 
works  narrate  chiefly  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of  the  court, 
the  movements  of  armies  to  gratify  '  the  pride  of  kings,'  their 
victories  and  defeats,  and  the  rapid  rise  and  doleful  fall  of  those 
men  who  w^ere  the  unfortunate  favourites  of  an  hour.  How 
much  have  we  yet  to  learn  of  what  England  really  w^as  in  its 
many  homes,  among  its  toiling,  oppressed,  and  benighted  popula- 
tion, during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  superstitious  sister, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  Tudor  family  !  We  have  some  informa- 
tion of  royal  progresses  during  the  long  and  not  inglorious  reign 
when  Shakespeare  struck  his  wizard-harp,  and  when  Burleigh, 
Spenser,  Drake,  and  Raleigh  adorned  the  court  of  the  English 
queen.  We  know,  to  some  extent,  what  was  that  monarch's 
manner  of  life,  apart  from  the  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and 
multitudinous  intrigues  which  obtained  during  a  great  portion  of 
her  rule ; — tliat  she  rose  early,  lived  coarsely,  refreshed  herself 
-with  strong  ales,  and  delighted  in  the  vanities  peculiar  to  many 
of  her  sex.  In  the  obscurity  of  remote  years,  we  have  some 
perception  of  the  manner  in  which  Mary  lived,  and  how  her 
youthful  brother  and  predecessor  enriched  his  mind  with  the 
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treasores  of  the  imforgotten  past^  the  philoBophy,  the  omtoiT» 
and  the  poetry,  which  will  survive  when  the  Csaaftn  and  then: 
pomp  and  luxury  have  all  faded  from  the  memory  of  man. 

But  a  painful  blank  remains — ^we  know  something  of  the 
monarch,  but  little  of  the  people,  and  scarcely  anythmg  of  the 
cottaga  How  inestimably  valuable  would  be  any  public  or  private 
papers,  could  such  be  discovered,  which  should  give  us  exact  inftr- 
mation  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  traders  in  the  remote 
provinces  during  the  Tudor  dynasty ;  of  the  mode  in  which  thej 
uved ;  the  quality  and  cost  of  their  food  and  of  their  clothing  ; 
how  tiiey  bought  and  sold,  and  especially  of  the  influence  whiidi 
the  parochial  priests  exercised  upon  them  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
also,  of  the  condition  of  the  farm-labourers  and  artisans^  the 
terms  under  ^hidi  they  toiled,  their  domestic  and  sanitary  state. 
Thus  might  we  well  perceive  how  slow  is  the  growth  of  a  nation^ 
how  tard^  its  progress  towards  a  partial  refinement^  and  how  that 
progress  is  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  in 
which  the  people  have  a  voice,  and  by  the  extension  of  firee 
institutiona 

On  directing  attention  to  the  volumes,  the  title  of  which  ia 
prefixed  to  this  article,  we  had  hoped  to  have  found,  at  last^  the 
long-desired  information,  and  that  the  Venetian  ambaasadoc^s 
letters  would  have  cast  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  life  and  mannfii% 
not  only  of  the  court,  but  also  of  the  English  people.  In  this 
particular  we  have  been  painfully  disappointea — although  the 
historical  worth  of  these  volumes  can  hardly  be  too  high^  esti- 
mated ; — for  Sebastian  Oiustinian  seems  to  luive  had  an  eye  only 
for  royalty,  its  angers,  flatteries,  sports,  and  weak  talk,  but  to 
have  given  no  heed  to  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  indastrious 
citizens;  but,  in  an  age  still  overshadowed  by  feudalism,  the 
labouring  classes  were  held  of  no  account  by  either  stateonen, 
philosophers,  or  historiana  With  the  exception  of  a  *  Report' 
of  his  legation  in  England  to  the  Venetian  senate— of  wnich 
after-meution  will  be  made — and  which  relates  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  king  and  queen,  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  of  the 
peers,  and  of  the  English  military  force,  the  volumes  convey  bat 
a  faint  idea  of  what  a  foreigner  thought  of  England  and  its 
people ;  but  they  manifest  an  ambassador,  an  Italian  of  consum- 
mate craft  and  power  of  intrigue,  aud  with  the  shrewd  watchful- 
ness of  a  minister  of  secret  police,  noting  every  phase  in  the 
often-shifting  scene  of  politics,  and  stealthily  reporting  to  his 
government  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  his  negotiationa  In 
lact,  these  volumes  repeat  the  familiar  tale  of  king  plotting 
against  kin<;,  by  means  of  agents  at  once  wily  aud  unscrupulous 
— Uie  negotiations  themselves  fre<iuently  interspersed  with  the 
strangest  theological  references  and  scriptural 
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use  of  cipher-writing,  evincing  occasionally  the  delicate  and 
sometimes  the  infamous  nature  of  the  subjects  of  dispute ;  and 
the  same  cunning,  trickish,  shuffling,  long-drawn  correspondences 
between  ambassadors  and  their  courts,  only  less  disgraceful  and 
futile  than  those  we  meet  with  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
minister  condescends  to  place  one  of  his  wearisome  blue-books 
befcffe  ParUament  These  volumes,  however,  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  reader  so  much  for  the  novelty  of  the  facts 
detailed  in  them,  as  that — ^to  quote  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Buskin, 
in  his  work  on  the  architecture  of  Venice — ^the  history  con- 
tained in  them  '  is  that  written  at  the  time  of  which  it  treats, 
the  history  of  what  was  done  and  seen  and  heard  out  of  the 
mouths  of  men  who  did  and  saw— the  events  which  in  those 
days  were  actually  passing  before  the  eyes  of  men.^ 

From  an  early  period,  the  English  government  had  taken  a 
part  more  or  less  active  in  continental  politics,  and,  as  generally 
has  happened,  to  the  sad  neglect  of  reforms  aiid  changes  which 
were  needed  at  home.  Thus,  when  war  broke  out  between  any 
of  the  great  European  powers,  recourse  was  always  had  to  this 
country,  the  insular  position  of  which  rendered  it  not  only  secure 
from  invasion,  but  aole  to  afford  powerful  help  to  any  maritime 
state,  and  without  the  liability  of  being  attacked  in  return. 
The  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch,  and  the  resources  of 
the  mercantile  classes,  readUy  furnished  for  the  purposes  of 
f(»:eign  aggression,  caused  the  English  name  to  be  respected  far 
and  wide,  and  its  alliance  to  be  eagerly  desired  by  continental 
potentates.  The  Venetian  ambassador  forcibly  represents  this, 
when  alluding  to  subsidies  furnished  by  the  English  court — for, 
an  unhappy  willingness  to  interfere,  by  that  method,  in  European 
politics,  has  been  for  many  ages  distinctive  of  its  government. 
'  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever,'  he  wrote  to  the  Doge,  ^  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  King  Henry,  who  is  so  well  able  to  supply 
your  enemies  with  vianey,  and  thus  support  the  war  against  you 
without  openly  declaring  himself.  You  also  perceive  that  here 
in  London  are  embassies  from  all  the  greatest  princes  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  all  hammer  at  this  anvil — some  for  money,  some  for 
favour/  Long  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  Venetian 
vessels  had  touched  at  Hampton,  as  Southampton  was  then 
termed — vessels  called  'the  Flanders  galleys,'  bearing  as  cargo — 
*  carico,'  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  Tuscan  language, — the  produc- 
tions of  the  fertile  and  costly  East,  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  which 
then  was  to  other  nations  that  which  France  now  is,  and  the 
wines  of  Syria,  Greece,  and  S2^ain — the  malmsey  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  works  of  our  early  poets.  At  that  time  the  Venetian 
republic  was  in  its  glory.  From  the  palace  of  St  Mark  had  gone 
forth  those  decrees  which  affected  distant  nations ;  before  which 
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the  fiery  Moslem  quailed,  and  which  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Genoese  reverently  heard  Her  fleets  had  fougnt,  for  the  empire 
of  the  sea^  with  the  mightiest  armadas  which  had  ever  floated 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Cross  had  never 
been  opposed  to  the  Crescent  with  greater  skill  and  valour  than 
when  the  '  Bride  of  the  Sea^  sent  forth  her  forces  to  battle  for  the 
honour  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  West 
Successive  Doges  had  shed  a  long-descenam?  glory  upon  the  dtj 
of  lagoons.  Both  mercantile  and  martial,  Venioe  was  a  name  of 
plenty  and  power,  and, '  throned  on  her  hundred  isles,'  she  was 
at  once  the  Tjrre  of  commerce  and  the  Carthage  of  naval  prowessL 
When  her  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  league  of 
Cambrai,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  republic  that  England 
should  not  join  that  formidable  confederacy ;  and  ambasaulors 
were  sent  to  the  court  of  London  to  obtain,  if  not  its  active  aid, 
at  least  the  assistance  of  its  subsidies,  hoping  thereby  to  regain 
the  cities  of  Verona  and  of  Brescia,  which  had  fiedlen  into  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Sebastian  Qiustinian  has  furnished  amusing  narratives  of  his 
entry  into  London,  which  throw  some  faint  light  upon  the  rude- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  timea  He  wrote :  *  With  the  aid  of  our 
Lord  Qod,  we  reached  Dover,  having  been  at  sea  (from  Bouloffne) 
twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  the  foul  weather,  which  buffeted  us 
mercilessly;'  subsequently  entering  London  with  a  retinue  of 
two  hundred  horse.  One  of  the  Venetian  embassy  described 
himself  as  entering  into  London,  wearing  two  shirts,  '  one  over 
the  other,'  his  doublet  all  patched  and  moth-eaten,  in  a  sonr 
shabby  fashion — obliged  to  clothe  himself  afresh  in  the  rough 
frieze  of  the  country — for  they  manufactured  no  silk  cloth  at  that 
time  in  England;  and,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  'purchanng 
each  of  my  penn'orths  for  twopence,'  and  under  the  painfiu 
necessity  of  hiring  servants  who  were  common  thieves ;  so  that 
*  one  glutton  robbed  him  of  a  silver-gilt  ewer,'  which  had  cost  its 
owner  twenty-eight  ducata  Some  years  later,  an  ambassador, 
the  Cardinal  Campeggio,  brought  thither  by  the  business  of 
Queen  Catharine's  divorce,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  entrance 
into  London,  according,  at  least,  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Hall.  Told  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  the  time,  the  brief 
narrative  forcibly  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  age,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  that  dignity  which  is  now  supposed  to  hedge  the 
representative  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  and  all  this»  too,  thirty 
years  after  that  Columbus  had  discovered  America,  and  opened 
its  vast  continents  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ana  of  a 
partial  civilization.  Much  of  the  ambassador's  lugs;age,  as  it 
would  be  termed  in  the  present  day,  had  been  puu^  upon 
mules,  which  slowly  advanced  to  the  City.    When  they  came 
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into  *  Chepe/  a  mule  broke  loose  from  the  driver,  overturned  its 
own  burden,  and  threw  the  procession  into  confusion,  over- 
throwing the  packages  of  two  or  three  other  mulea  The  various 
parcels  were  burst  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  *  and  out  of  some 
tell  old  hosen,  broken  shoes,  and  roasted  flesh,  pieces  of  bread, 
eggs,  and  much  vile  baggage;"  at  which  sight  the  boys  cried, 
**  See,  see  my  lord  legate's  treasure ;  and  so  the  muleteers  were 
ashamed,  and  took  up  all  their  stuff,  and  so  passed  forth.' 

The  despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian  refer  frequently  to 
Henry  VIII.,  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign  has  caused  him 
justiy  to  be  regarded  as  a  harsh  and  bloody  tyrant;  but, 
during  his  earlier  years,  he  had  many  of  the  better  qualities 
of  a  prince.  The  avarice  of  the  father  had  not  deprived  the  son 
of  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  the  times  could  afford ; 
but  it  was  an  education  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  age, 
tending  rather  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  physical, 
than  to  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual, 
powers;  but  the  latter  were  far  from  having  been  neglected. 
One  of  the  most  expert  and  valiant  knights  of  his  day,  imless, 
indeed,  courtly  flattery  has  too  favourably  represented  his  skill 
and  prowess — and  viewed  with  a  strict  morality,  the  tournament 
of  that  day  was  but  little  superior  to  the  *  prize  ring'  of  the  pre- 
sent : — He  also  spoke  French  and  Latin,  and,  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Italian,  he  was  an  accomplished  musician — a 
talent  which  was  inherited  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who,  in  her 
most  melancholy  moods,  loved  to  resort  to  the  delicious  airs 
which,  in  her  youth,  she  had  learned  in  the  palace  from  the 
minstrels  of  the  south. 

In  the  *  Report,'  made  by  Giustinian  to  the  senate,  much  is 
related  of  the  English  monarch,  who  won  the  praises  of  the 
sensual  Italian.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  that  document 
was  written,  and  extremely  handsome,  wearing  a  beard  *  which 
looks  like  gold  ;'  a  good  horseman  and  jouster  ;  passionately  fond 
of  hunting  and  of  tennis,  and  withal  hearing  masses  daily,  we  can 
readily  believe  that  the  monarch  was  held  in  admiration  by  his 
subjects,  who,  charmed  by  his  fascinating  exterior,  were  unable 
to  pass  fitting  judgment  upon  either  the  mental  or  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  raaii.  Loving  pleasure  above  all  things, 
and  carefully  fostering  all  that  could  produce  it,  he  was  naturally 
fond  of  peace,  admiring  in  war  its  '  pomp  and  circumstance,' 
rather  than  the  stern  encounters  of  the  field,  although  he  kept 
three  *  armies'  in  full  equipment.  Inheriting  the  wealth  pain- 
fully hoarded  by  his  father,  and  with  a  large  revenue  derived 
from  estates,  forests,  and  meres,  from  custom-duties  and  from 
confiscated  property — always  large  under  a  despotic  rule — and 
from  numerous  other  sources  always  open  to  irresponsible  autho- 
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ritjy  Henry  wa8»  perliapsi  the  wealthiest  monarch  la  Ewona 
Luxury,  however,  is  expeoave.  Even  for  the  pageanta  of  reyattr 
there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning ;  and  Henry  soon  ezperisMM 
that  oftenHrecuning  courtly  pleainires  are  ruinously  costly  ;  and 
that  the  money-lender  is  often  mishtier  than  the  lung*  Foad  q£ 
display,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  revenue  was  expended  vbl 
dresB,  amounting  annually  to  16,000  ducats — an  enormous 
in  that  semi-barbarous  age,  when  commerce  was  restricted 
qpecie  scarce.  The  richness  of  the  king's  clothing,  of  whidi 
many  details  are  given*  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ambassador 
who  reported :  '  He  is  the  best  dressed  sovereign  in  the  worid: 
Us  robes  are  the  richest  and  most  su|Mrb  that  can  be  imaginads 
and  he  puts  on  new  clothes  every  holiday/  While  enumentim 
the  many  qualities^  and  refiBrring  to  the  habits  of  the  F-Tgl?*ri 
ruler,  the  shrewd  Italian  does  not  omit  to  mention  that  tien^ 
was  greatly  addicted  to  the  silly  vice  of  gambling — ^lodng,  to  aoiaa 
Frenchmen  at  his  courts  8000  ducats  in  a  day. 

Next  to  the  monarch,  to  a  foreigner  the  most  attractive  persoa 
at  the  FiUglish  court  was  the  CSurdinal  Wolsey,  at  that  time 
forty-six  years  old,  industrious,  intriKuinff,  eloquent,  and  un- 
scrupuloua  (X  low  origin,  he  had  gradually  risen  to  the  hi|^iait 
offices  in  the  state,  and  to  a  dignity  in  his  church  infaiior  ooly 
to  that  of  the  pontiff  himsel£  The  '  Despatches'  <^  Sebartiaa 
Oiustinian  contain  many  hi|;hly  interesting  details  of  the  pomp 
and  arrogance  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  of  the  great  power  whitt 
he  wielded  in  England  In  fact,  Wolsey  was  genend-direetor  of 
the  kingdoin,  managing  all  state  affiurs  of  eveiy  kind,  pajng 
great  attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  poor,  ft^*»«»g  for 
himself  thereby  golden  opinions  from  the  msMos  of  the  people. 
The  ambassador  appears  to  have  thoroughly  understood  ihm 
character  of  the  wily  churchman,  and  has  expressed  it  when  ha 
wrote — 'His  right  reverend  lordship  never  says  what  he  maan^ 
but  the  reverse  of  what  he  intends  to  da'  Oiustinian  ipnaks  of 
him  as  a  man  being  ouick  of  quarrel,  easily  exasperated^  aad^ 
while  irritated,  he  would  often  nervously  *  gnaw  a  cane'  which  hft 
held  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  Skelton  almded  ;— 

'  In  Chamber  of  8tsfB» 
All  matters  then  he  mars, 
Clapping  his  rod  on  the  board. 
No  man  dsie  speak  a  word  ;* — 

his  irritation  often  inducing  him  to  make  use  of  fierce  aad  inso- 
lent language,  and  which,  with  his  extreme  arrogance,  ultimately 
lost  him  the  fiivour  of  the  king,  and  hurried  him  to  that  doleftu 
fall,  from  which  he  was  destined,  '  like  Lucifer,  never  to  riw 
again' — a  reverse  of  fortune  which  the jneatest  of  Engiiah  poeli 
has  portrayed  in  immortal  vensk     Tnm  following  quofealioa 
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from  the  ambaasador's  '  Report'  to  tb*  Tenetian  Benste,  sappUes 
valuable  additions  to  the  informa^ii  we  had  previously  po»- 
seased  of  the  wealibt  poirear,  and  haughtiness  of  toe  Cardiiud  :^^ 

'The  cardinal  is  the  person  who  rules  both  the  kiug  and  the  entire 
Idngdom.  On  the  ambassador's  first  arrival  in  England,  lie  used  to 
Bay  to  him, — -"  ITUMajettu  tcill  do  m  and  so :"  suhseqnently,  by  degrees, 
he  went  forgetting  himself  and  commenced  saying,  "  We  inaU  do  so  anJ 
to;"  at  this  present  he  has  reached  snch  a  pitch  that  he  says,  "2 
duM  Jo  go  and  so."  He  is  in  very  great  repute — seven  times  more 
BO  tiian  if  he  were  pope.  He  haii  a  very  fine  palace,  where  one  traversei 
<a^t  rooms  before  reaehinj  his  auilienco-i^hamhcr,  and  they  are  all 
hsng  with  ti^Mstry,  which  is  changed  once  a  week.  He  always  haa  a 
nd^oard  of  plate,  wherever  he  may  he,  worth  25,000  dacati ;  and  hia 
silver  ia  estimated  at  150,000  ducnts.  hi  liis  own  chambfT  tliera  ia 
always  a  cupboard  with  vessels  to  the  amount  of  30,000  ducats,  thia 
being  customary  with  the  English  nobility.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
veiT  rich  indeed  in  money,  plate,  and  household  stuff.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  York  yieldfi  liim  about  14,000  ducats ;  the  bishopric  of 
Bath,  8000.  One-third  of  the  fees  derived  from  the  great  seal  are  his. 
SS»  ihare  amounts  to  about  5000  ducats.  By  the  New  Yeiir's  gifts, 
wbich  he  reonves  in  like  manner  an  the  king,  he  makea  some  25.000 

Ai^ta No  one  obtains  audi^ice  from  him  unlew  at  the  third 

or  fbnrth  attempt.  As  he  adimta  this  £uhion  with  all  the  lords  and 
barona  of  England,  the  ambassaaor  made  light  of  it,  and  at  lesgth  had 
leosnise  to  the  expedient  of  making  aa  a^iointment  throngh  his  secre- 
taiy,  who  aometimea  went  sii  or  seven  times  to  York  House  bafore  he 
could  speak  to  the  cardinal.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  ambassadors, 
when  they  go  to  the  court,  to  dine  there,  and  on  their  first  arrival  in 
England,  they  ate  at  the  cardinal's  table,  but  now  no  one  is  served 
with  the  viands  of  the  sort  presented  to  the  cardinal,  imtil  after  their 
removal  from  before  him.' — pp.  314,  315. 

The  conceptioQ  which  the  ambaasador  formed  of  the  English 
military  force  aeems  to  have  been  correct,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries.  He  represents  the  army  aa 
deficiciit  in  that  cumbrous  heavy  cavalry,  which  generally  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  continental  troops  in  those  days,  when  the 
strictneaa  of  militajy  discipline  had  not  aa  yet  succeeded  to  the 
irregular  method  of  warfare  which  obtained  in  mediaeval  timesi 
Giuslinian  estimated  the  whole  cavalry  force  of  the  island  at 
less  than  a  thousand,  but  the  infantry,  the  real  military  power  of 
the  kingdom,  at  lciO,000,  and  who  were  in  fact  archers — 'their 
prowess  is  in  their  bow' — that  weapon  which  had  oftentimes  won 
victory  for  their  forefathers,  not  only  Upon  French  fields,  but  in 
multitudinous  conflicts  with  the  undisciplined  and  unfortunate 
levies  which  the  Scottish  kings  led  gainst  the  southern  chivalry. 
He  observes — '  they  insist  on  being  paid  monthly,  nor  do  they 
choose  to  suffer  any  hardship  ;  but  when  they  have  their  com- 
U2 
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forts,  they  will  then  do  battle  daily,  with  a  courage,  vigour,  audi 
valour  that  defy  exaggeration/ 

These  *  Despatches'  shed  but  the  faintest  gleam  of  liriit  upoa 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people.  In  them 
he  mentions  some  destructive  rioting  in  London,  occasioned  Iqr 
a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  populace  for  the  slaughter  of  afi 
the  foreign  residents,  and  for  the  sacking  of  their  housea— out- 
breaks *  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  king  and  cardinal' — and  to 
resist  which  the  householders  appear  to  have  armed  en  masa^ 
The  riots  much  alarmed  the  Italian,  and  he  prayed  his  govern- 
ment to  give  him  permission  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the 
risk  '  to  his  person  and  property/  He  makes  another  brief 
allusion  to  these  disturbances  —  but  the  details  are  wanting^ 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of  that  remote  past  Freqne&t 
mention  is  made  in  these  despatches  of  the  '  sweating  siclmeair 
— sudor  BritaimAcua — that  mysterious  disease  which,  intro- 
duced by  the  invading  army  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1485, 
during  the  succeeding^  half-century  again  and  again  committed 
frightful  ravages  in  England.  Prolmbly  it  was  some  modifica- 
tion of  typhoid  disease  ;  but  the  earlier  writers,  Doctors  Caim^ 
Mead,  and  Cullen,  are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  either  of  the  nature 
or  origination  of  this  formidable  malady.  During  Giustinian's 
residence  in  London,  the  pestilence  destroyed  vast  mmiberB  of 
the  people — the  disease  not  continuing  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  patient  survived  the 
horrible  sudorific  process,  he  very  rapidly  returned  to  vigorous 
health.  It  was  peculiar  to  this  plague,  that  foreigners  resident 
in  England  escaped  the  infection,  while  the  natives  suffered 
severely.  Reference  is  made  in  the  ambassador's  letters  to  such 
exemption,  and  all  writers  on  this  disease,  from  the  earliest  down 
to  M.  Rayer,  have  remarked  upon  it  Wolsey  had  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease — his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham  affording  no  protection  against  a  renewal  of  the 
evil.  The  royal  household  suffered  much,  even  the  pages,  who 
slept  in  the  king's  chamber,  dying ;  the  court  iiv*as  broken  up ; 
the  disease  produced  univen^  fear ;  merchants  flod  from  their 
stores ;  the  gay  and  dissolute  abandoned  the  scenes  of  their  fri- 
volity and  revelry  ;  the  wretched  labourers  feared  to  go  forth  to 
work  ;  abroad  there  was  danger,  at  home  there  was  dread;  the 
king,  nobles,  ambassadors,  in  fact  all  who  were  able,  fled  from 
the  ])eHtilence-stricken  cities  and  towns,  hoping  to  escape,  in  the 
purer  air  of  the  country,  from  that  contagion  which  fell  like  a 
dire  mildew  both  on  palace  and  cottage.  The  disease  had  a 
tendency  to  recur.  >ro  attack,  however  severe,  shielded  the 
patient  from  a  second  ;  and  having  himself  suffered,  twice  in  one 
week,  his  servants  lying  dead  in  Us  house,  Giustiniaa  entreated 
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the  Doge  to  grant  him  permission  to  return  to  his  much-loved 
Venice,  from  the  island  of  the  fatal  and  inscrutable  diseasa 

The  careful  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  valuable 
information  of  the  times  of  Henry  VIII. — many  curious  narra- 
tionsy  which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  received  histories  of 
that  age,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  institutions  under  which  the  English  nation  was 
benighted  and  enslaved  during  the  reign  of  the  intemperate 
iconoclast  of  our  first  reformation, — and  narratives  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable,  insomuch  as  they  were  written,  not  only  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  they  record,  bit  by  a  careful  and  most 
shrewd  observer  of  the  king  and  court  The  volumes,  which  are 
in  an  antique  style,  are  very  elegant ;  and  they  are  enriched  by 
a  large  body  of  invaluable  notes,  and  by  an  appendix  by  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  who  seems  to  have  admirably  performed  his 
part  as  translator  of  the  very  interesting  despatches  of  the  repub- 
lican ambassador.  We  heartily  recommend  the  volumes,  the 
worth  of  which  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
hidden  treasures  of  Venetian  archives,  and  presented  to  modem 
readers.  They  will  be  consulted  and  reperused  when  multitudes 
of  contemporary  publications  have  been  cast  aside  and  forgotten. 


Art.  IV. — Orrs  Circle  of  the  Sciences.  A  Series  of  Treatises  on  the 
Principles  of  Science,  with  their  Application  to  Practical  Pursuits. 
London :  Orr  &  Co. 

2.  The  21useum  of  Science  and  Art.     Edited  by  Dionysius  Lardner, 

D.C.L.     London :  Walton  &  Maberly. 

3.  Lectures,  in  connection  with   the  Educational   Exhibition  of  the 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  Delivered  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall.     London  :  Routledge  &  Co. 

4.  Lectures  on  Education.     Delivered   at  the  Royal  Institution  by 

W.  VVheweU,  D.D.,  F.K.S. ;  Professor  Faraday,  F.R.S. ;  R.  G. 
Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  C.  G.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor 
Tyndale,  F.R.S. ;  J.  Paget,  F.R.S. ;  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

The  education  of  the  people  has  been  the  favourite  subject  of 
discussion  for  a  long  period,  and  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  holding  the  most  opposite  opinions.  A  careful  examination 
of  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  upon  this  great  question 
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will  Aaw  that  one  condnrion  stands  forth  firom  all  the  eontro* 
yersial  points  pre-eminently  dear.  As  amidst  the  boiling  of 
storm-troubled  waters,  the  roar  of  winds,  and  the  rash  of  dark 
and  angry  donds,  the  great  Pharos  of  the  British  Channel  sends 
forth  its  dieering  radiations  to  warn  and  guide  the  Toyager, 
irrespective  of  his  nation — ^be  he  friend  or  foe-HKi,  from  tiie 
tempest  of  words,  and  the  storm  of  conflicting  opinions,  beams 
one  truth,  recognised  by  every  creed  and  party — around  which,  let 
us  hope,  all  may  rally  and  learn  lessons  of  love  and  peace  in  its 
pure  illimiination. 

Science  every  one  now  admits  must  form  an  imjportaitt  part 
of  every  system  of  education  which  may  be  adopted.  This  has 
lately  been  seized  upon  as  a  newly  recognised  truth,  and  many 
have  dilated  upon  it  as  a  discoveiy  of  their  own.  It  is  not  new 
-^but  it  has  of  late  risen  into  importance  amongst  us,  and  henee 
*  Practical  Science'  and  '  Popular  Sdence'  have  become  htibiaor 
able  phrases. 

The  MechomicB'  InetUvHans  were  oi^ganized  by  Dr.  Btrkbedc, 
firom  a  conviction  that  the  artisan  dass  would  be  improved  fay 
knowing  the  prindples  of  the  machines  and  tools  whidi  they 
were  in  the  habit  ot  usmg.  2%e  Society  for  the  Difueion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  was  founded  to  cany  out  the  great  prindpb 
of  teaching  all  men  science.  The  British  Association,  with  its 
annual  meetings  and  its  itinerating  character,  bad  for  its  main 
object  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  scientific  inquiry  amongst  the 
people.  From  these  efforts  has  the  now  fully  recognised  truth 
grown — ^but  it  has  grown  quicker  since  the  year  1851  than  it  did 
before,  the  accelerating  cause  being  the  Great  ExbibitiorL  In 
that  vast  gathering  we  saw  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  educa- 
tional struggles — a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances 
so  singularly  happy  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  for- 
tuitoua  In  that  great  temple  of  industry,  as  men  contem- 
plated the  results  of  thought  and  labour,  they  saw  that  those 
who  were  most  familiar  with  nature  and  her  laws  took  the  fore> 
most  positions,  and  gained  the  highest  honours.  They  learned 
that  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  elements  of  physics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  chemical  affinities,  led  to  ezoellendes  which  could 
not  be  arrived  at  by  any  amount  of  uneducated  labour.  Thus, 
the  value  of  sdence,  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,  was 
forced  upon  all,  with  the  strength  of  a  firm  conviction. 

This  manifested  itself  in  vanous  ways.  The  '  surplus  fund'  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  people's  college— a  *  Solomoii'i 
House,'  in  whicn  should  be  realised  the  bMUtifiil  dream  of 
Bacon's  Atlantis — and  in  aid  of  this  grand  scheme  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  most  liberal  votey  showed  4ie  ieeliag  ef  ill 
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members.  The  government  organized  the  new  Department  of 
Scienoe  and  Art,  selecting  for  its  direction  two  men  who  had  been 
the  most  active  in  the  busine&s  of  the  Great  Exhibition ;  and 
they  added  a  School  of  Mines  to  the  already  existing  Museum  of 
Practical  Qeology,  the  most  popular  feature  of  which  has  been 
tbe  coimses  of  evening  lectures  given  by  its  learned  professors  to 
working-^men. 

l%e  Society  of  Arts  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spai'k 
in  the  decaying  ashes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  to. 
fiome  extent  the  effort  has  been  successful.  An  extensive  union 
of  these  associations  has  been  formed,  and  naturally  this  insures 
an  increase  of  strength.  Recently  the  same  society  arranged  an 
Educational  Exhibition,  during  which  lectures  were  delivered, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  volume  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  When  we  find  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  William 
Ellis  lecturing  from  the  same  platform,  in  the  same  cause,  we 
have  certainly  a  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  subject 
of  Practical  Education.  The  Royal  institution,  too — usually 
regarded  as  the  aristocratic  temple  of  science— has  had  its  lectures 
on  the  same  subject  given  by  able  and  earnest  men.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  roused  £rom  their  repose,  and  compelled  to 
fpve  to  Physical  Science  a  place  beside  the  classic  throne.  In 
addition  to  these  examples  we  may  add  the  numerous  serials 
devoted  to  popular  science,  from  which,  however,  we  have  chosen 
the  two  which  are  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  being  peculiarly 
illustrative.  They  are  different  in  their  characters.  One  of  them 
is  much  more  *  popular'  than  the  other,  but  its  aim  is  not  so  high  ; 
they  are  the  best  and  the  cheapest  of  the  scientific  serials. 

Although  such  strenuous  exertions  are  now  being  made  to  give 
science  its  proper  place  in  the  schools,  we  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that  the  present  efforts  are  but  the  renewal  of  equally 
zealous  attempts,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Standing,  then,  just  within  the  circle  of  a  new  year,  we  can  but 
inquire  what  are  the  manifest  results  of  those  efforts  which 
have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  time  and  embraced 
so  wide  a  space. 

The  reply  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire.  There  has 
been  an  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  observe  as  imperfectly  as  they  ever  did,  and  draw 
imperfect  conclusions  from  what  they  do  observe.  Science  has 
been  well  said  to  be  trained  and  organized  common  8ense,  yet 
we  find  common  sense  as  much  at  fault  now  as  it  ever  was.  Not- 
withstanding the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  the  people 
remain  defenceless  against  the  practices  of  cheats.     Surely  the 
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test  of  a  correct  education  is  the  power  which  it  gives  the 
of  examining  for  himself.  Let  facts  speak — ^the  public  w3l 
swallow  any  pill  if  it  be  only  gilded  with  electricity.  Them  is 
no  tale  too  absurd  for  belief  if  it  be  associated  with  magnetioB; 
hence,  the  masses  are  constantly  the  dupes  of  specious  pretendfln 
and  plausible  charlatana  Facts  of  every-day  occurrence  show  Ihit 
the  public  are  as  open  to  the  schemes  of  deceivers,  and  ara  m 
readily  worked  into  a  mania  in  1855  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Mississippi  bubble,  or  of  The  Oreat  Mine  AdverUure, 

Dr.  Lardner  has  some  remarks  in  his  'Essay  on  WetJimt 
Prognostics'  which  are  much  to  the  purpose  of  our  positioiu 

'  It  is  astonishing  in  this  age  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  how  so** 
ceptible  the  public  mind  is  of  excitement  on  any  topic  the  principlei  nf 
which  do  not  lie  absolutely  on  the  stuface  of  the  most  ordinary  cooiw 
of  elementary  education.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  a  general 
alarm  spread  throughout  France  lest  Biela's  comet,  in  its  pioffrai 
through  the  solar  system,  should  strike  the  earth ;  and  the  authontM 
in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  tranquillize  the  public,  induced  M. Aago^ 
the  astronomer  royal,  to  publish  an  essay  on  comets,  written  in  a 
^miliar  and  intelligible  style,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
event.  Several  panics  in  England,  connected  with  physical  que8tioii% 
have  occurred  within  our  memory.  There  prevailed  in  London  a 
"  water  panic,"  during  which  the  public  were  persuaded  that  the  water 
supplied  to  the  metropolis  was  destructive  to  health  and  life.  While 
this  lasted,  the  papers  teemed  with  announcements  of  patent  filtering 
machines  ;  solar  microscope  makers  displayed  to  the  ternfied  LondoMn 
troops  of  thousand-legged  animals  disporting  in  their  daily  bever^v  ; 
publishers  were  busy  with  popular  treatises  on  entomology ;  and  the 
public  was  seized  with  a  general  hydrophobia.  It  was  in  vain  thatBrande 
analysed  the  water  at  the  London  Institution  and  Faraday  attempted 
to  reason  London  into  its  senses.  Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power ;  phi- 
losophy lost  its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  efficacious  tnan 
science ;  and  the  paroxysm  of  the  disease  having  passed  through  the 
appointed  phases,  the  people  were  convalescent.' — Vol.  i.  p.  68. 

Still  more  strongly  would  similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
lamentable  mania  for  table-turning  and  table*talking,  and  to  the 
yet  more  recent  disease  connected  with  the  discovery  of  ffold  in 
England.  No  amount  of  reasoning  could  carry  conviction  in 
the  former  case,  and  absolute  ruin  was  the  only  argimient  whidi 
brought  men  to  their  senses  in  the  latter. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted,  otherwise  men 
would,  at  least,  form  correct  opinions  on  thincs  which  were 
occurring  before  their  eyes,  or,  at  least,  they  would  be  conscioiui 
of  some  fallacy,  even  if  they  could  not  detect  it,  when  an  inter- 
pretation wide  of  the  truth  was  volunteered  by  others  for  probeUj 
mterested  motivea 
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Our  education  has  consisted  mainly  in  learning  the  signs  by 
which  ideas  are  expressed  or  truths  told.  Would  it  not  be  an 
improvement  to  cultivate  ideas  and  teach  truths  at  the  same 
time  that  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  is  being  acquired  ? 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this  has  been  done ;  that  the 
classic  studies  of  our  imiversities  tend  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the 
highest  powers  of  thought;  and  that  mathematics  and  logic 
train  the  possessor  in  the  use  of  those  powers. 

Mankind  appears  to  advance  in  knowledge  by  one  of  two 
methods.  The  first,  a  process  of  abstract  thought ;  the  second^  a 
system  of  inductive  observation  and  deductive  reasonings.  In 
tiie  great  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  have  descended 
to  us  we  find  principally  examples  of  the  former  method,  and  our 
modem  philosophy  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 

In  the  classic  books  we  find  beautiful  truths.  These  truths 
were  the  result  of  psychological  efforts,  such  as  we  rarely  meet 
with  now-a-days.  The  scholars  of  Athens  or  of  Rome  'saw 
through  a  glass  darkly,'  and,  aiming  for  light,  they  established  a 
process  of  thinking  out  the  truth.  This  was  not  exactly  what 
we  now  signify  by  the  word  speculation ;  it  was  an  inner  process, 
such  as  we  sometimes  know  to  be  in  action  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  called  reverie,  when  there  is  produced  an  exaltation  of 
mental  power — a,  farseeingness.  Hence  those  books  are  full  of 
beauties  which  we  cannot  ajfford  to  lose,  and  they  contain  truths 
which  every  one  must  profit  by  who  studies  them.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that 

*  Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  the  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild.' 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  have  rarely  risen  from  the 
study  of  a  '  book  of  sage  antiquity'  without  feeling  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  power  of  thought  which  advanced  it  above  the  condition 
of  ordinary  human  efforts  ;  that  it  gave  indications  of  the 
mind's  immortality,  in  the  advances  which  were  ever  made  to 
that  condition  of  prcevideo  which  so  nearly  resembles  prophetic 
power.  Therefore  we  are  far  from  desiring  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  or  poets  should  be  banished  from  our  schools.  We 
are  not  of  that  class  which  teaches  utilities  aloDe ;  and  we 
believe  the  present  age  is  suffering  from  the  miserable  cui  bono 
cry  of  the  past  thirty  years.  No  truth,  however  abstract  it 
may  appear,  becomes  known  to  man  without  lifting  him  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  certain  eventually  to  have  its 
application  in  purposes  of  high  utility.  A  few  examples  of  this 
will  demand  our  attention  presently.     An  eminent  naturalist, 
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whom  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  DiBpoaer  of  aU  efseolar  tor 
nmove  from  tl^  soene  of  his  laboars,  m  the  very  bamBt  year  <l 
his  busy  life— a  man  bdoved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
deeply  as  a  real  loss  to  the  rax^  of  science— -writes:— 


'  Far  he  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  educational  Tafaie  of 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  to  withhold  due  honour 
many  able  and  learned  men  who  eive  dignity  to  thor  nroi  _ 

educators.  To  them  I  would  appeia  for  the  rectifying  of  the  enla  if 
a  one-sided  education.  I  would  miplore  them,  in  the  BHne  of  AilitoifcL 
the  greatest  of  naturalists,  and  most  admirable  of  observers — how  grw 
otherwise  none  knows  better  than  they  do— -to  avail  idiemselfes  mWHk 
science  upon  which  he  laid  so  mudi  sbess,  and  through  it  to  eiAiviAi 
those  tracts  of  the  mind  that  now  lie  &llow  and  nnprodootiw.***^ 
Edward  Forbes  on  the  Relations  of  Natural  Histoiy  to  Sdenoe  mA 
the  Arts. 

The  same  teacher  again  says,  so  tmly,  that  we  may  take  Urn 
passage  for  omr  text  on  popular  science : — 

'The  earliest  efforts  of  infant  intellect  are  directed  tewands  Hm 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Animals,  plants,  minerals,  aie  coflsotsi 
by  the  schoolboy,  who  deiiffhts  to  note  their  shi^  and  quaHtieSy  sni 
rudely  to  compare  and  classify.  But  the  thirst  for  natural  knowlelpp^ 
thus  early  and  unmistakably  manifested  is  rudely  quenched  qp 
unpalatable  draughts  of  scholastic  lore  administered  too  often  \ff  % 
tasteless  pedagogue,  who,  blind  to  the  indications  of  a  true  ooune  ^ 
education,  thus  plainly  pointed  out  by  human  nature,  developing  M 
according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  God-given  constitution,  pnuMS 
trims,  binds  and  cramps  the  youthful  int^ect  into  traditional 
fantastic  shapes;  even  as  our  g^ardeners  of  a  past  age  tortoied 
shrubs  and  trees  into  monstrous  outlines,  vainly  fimcTing  to  imnrom 
their  aspect,  arresting  the  growth  of  the  spreading  bouffhs  ana  tlie 
budding  of  the  clustering  fohage,  mist.aking  an  nnhe^thy  formality  Sat 
beauty.* 


»^ .  .11  i  t 


Education  is  a  term  commonly  employed  with  an  ex< 
loose  signification.  One  man  conoeiTes  religioiis  and 
training  to  be  its  aim  and  end ;  another  interprets  the  tens  to 
signify  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  a  third  sa;^  it  ii 
teachmg  him  those  things  by  which  he  can  best  get  Ins  dd^y 
bread;  and  a  fourth  argues  it  is  a  knowledge  of '  common  thttlgv/ 
Without  undervaluing  any  of  these  Tiews,  we  are  not  diiipfiead 
to  regard  either  of  Uiem  as  folly  ezpressbg  our  meamiig  ef 
education,  which  we  thidk,  should  be  a  proeoss  of  traiain^  Ifj 
which  the  reasoning  powers  of  mankind  may  be  improved,  tba 
perceptive  £aoalties  exalted,  and  the  rdigious  teodaneieB  oM^ 
ymted  in  the  highest  degree. 

We  desire  to  witness  the  realisation  of  that  state  wUdi 
looked  forward  to  when  in  Ua  *  Novum  Oigaasim'  he 
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^  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rigfate  over  natnre,  assigned  to 
them  by  the  gift  of  God ;  that  power  obtained,  its  exercise  will 
be  governed  by  right  reason  and  trae  religion.^ 

Man,  when  placed  upon  the  earth,  was  instracted  to  evhdne 
it ;  and  it  becomes  a  duty,  impressed  upon  the  race  by  every 
Teligious  and  every  moral  consideration,  to  improve  those  powers 
which  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  has  given,  that  he  may, 
indeed,  become  the  subduer  of  nature,  and  the  oontroUer,  in  a 
limited  sense,  of  the  physical  agencies  by  which  all  phenomena 
are  ejBTected. 

Science  is  only  well-r^ulated  common  sense.  Many  are 
scared  away  from  scientific  studies  by  the  difficulties  which 
appear  to  stand  at  their  very  beginning.  The  difficulties  of  hard 
names  and  of  the  systems  of  clas»fication  which  have  been  found 
necessary,  appearing,  like  new  languages,  to  be  acquired  only 
by  persevering  efforts.  The  principal  cause  why  the  labour  of 
acquiring  this  preliminary  knowledge  is  ao  great,  mav  be  traced 
to  the  defective  nature  of  early  education.  Artificial  instesui  of 
natural  methods  of  training  are  adopted  ;  the  modes  of  thinking 
«e  oonstnuned ;  and  reasoning  ie  airected  by  dogmatic  power, 
along  some  curcumscribed  and  one-sided  path.  As  Professcn: 
Forb^  has  said,  the  young  plant  is  cut  and  trimmed  into  some 
grotesque  fashion,  and  all  its  natural  beauties  are  destroyed. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  form  that  oondition  of  mind  which  we 
desire,  is  to  observe  how  nature  works,  and  to  follow  out  her 
indications.  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  place  here  to  examine  the 
progress  of  an  individual  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

All  knowledge  is  acquired  by  observation  or  by  memory.  We 
either  observe  for  ourselves,  or  learn  the  results  of  observations 
made  by  others.  The  last  method  renders  us  dependent  upon 
the  mental  powers  of  others,  and  induces  the  habit  of  thinking 
upon  authority,  the  first  generates  an  independent  system  of 
thought,  which  depends  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
An  authority  may  be  good  or  bad,  reliable  or  otherwise  ;  it  is 
therefore  important  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  examining 
into  this  for  ourselves,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
shall  have  improved  our  powers  of  observation. 

The  senses  may  deceive  us ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  the 
hand,  may  lead  us  astray  unless  we  are  on  the  watch.  The 
tricks  of  the  conjuror  and  the  deceptions  of  the  ventriloquist 
furnish  familiar  examples  of  this,  and  the  sciences  of  optics 
and  chemistry  supply  instances  of  a  striking  character.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  train  the  organs  of  sense  into  correct 
methods  of  observation,  and  to  learn  to  examine  their  evidences 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  evidences  of  well-tried  authorities; 
to  learn  to  observe  correctly  for  oiuiselves,  and  to  test  these 
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observations  by  the  recorded  views  of  acknowledged  stadanliiit 
scienca  \».f 

An  observing  child  finds  a  stone  whidi  has  some 
peculiarity  of  form  or  colour.     He,  without  knowing  il^ 
pares  it  with  what  he  has  seen  before,  or  with  other  stonoi 
spread  around  him.    He  has  observed  a  fact,  but  unaided  hm^ 
advance  no  further  than  this.     He  now  seeks  informatioii 
some  authority,  and  he  learns  that  his  prize  is  a  cryBtal,  oc 
peculiar  mineiaL     An  intelligent  mind  will  desire  soi 


more  than  thia  What  cr}'stal  ?  What  mineral  ?  will  h%  ogMi 
tions  on  the  inquiring  lip.  The  crystal  may  be  a  diamond  Mam 
is  this  to  be  known  ?  The  minercd  ihay  be  an  ore  of  a  TBlaaUb 
metal    How  is  this  to  be  determined  ? 

In  whatever  direction  the  fact  observed  may  lie,  the  prograp 
of  inquiry  is  of  the  same  order ;  and  hence  me  importanee  ^ 
providing  reliable  books  on  popular  science,  that  those  who 
may  find,  and  finding  have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Orr's  ^  Circle  of  the  Sciences'  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of 
we  indicata  Men  eminent  in  their  respective  walks  of  sdeDOiavt 
engaged  in  writing  the  treatises  on  the  principles  of  the  scifliioei'ii' 
men  who  can  speak  with  authority.  Such  men  as  Owes  aad 
Latham  are  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  popular  litoralmt 
of  the  day,  by  emplojring  their  pens  in  diffusing  correoi  )EU0f9h 
ledge  in  the  cheapest  form. 

Dr.  Lardner's  work,  'The  Museum  of  Science  and  AiV 
occupies  another  position  and  a  most  important  ona  Tlum 
treatises  included  are  essentially  popular,  and  few  man  ttm 
popularize  science  so  skilfully  as  Dr.  Lardner.  His  extenrifio 
knowledge,  the  polytechnic  character  of  his  mind,  enaUet  hiltti 
to  convey  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  on  a  greater  number  of 
subjects,  within  given  limits,  than  almost  any  other  man.  Tliera* 
fore  '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  is  peculiarly  adapted  lor 
awakening  curiosity  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treal% 
while  the  'Circle  of  the  Sciences'  will,  if  it  be  continued  wil 
has  been  begun,  be  equally  adapted  for  guiding  that  cmicMilgr 
and  satisfying  it 

A  great  number  of  books  on  popular  science  hay^  wittuii 
a  few  years,  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  amomit  of 
error  in  these  books  has  been  so  large  as  to  deetroy  tim 
good  effects  of  the  truths  which  they  have  disseminated.  Leo- 
tmres  on  popular  science  are  given  at  all  our  MoAmoieif 
and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institutions.  These  are  VMMBf. 
single  lectures,  or  if  the  lecturer  is  permitted  to  deUver  tw<0 
lectiures  in  sequence,  he  must  be  in  high  favour.  The  dsM  of 
lecturers  on  science  in  these  institutions  is  generally  low ;  thera 
are  but  some  half-dosen  men  having  any  repotadoii  m  ibm 
world  of  science  who  nndertake  lectoret  in  these  institiitaoni  of 
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the  people.  Consequently  truth  and  error  are  sadly  blended 
together ;  the  listeners  have  not  the  power  of  separating  one  from 
the  other,  the  desultory  system  of  lecturing,  leads  to  the  worst 
possible  habits  of  thought,  or  rather  it  destroys  the  power  of 
thinking  at  all.  Truth  and  error  are  amalgamated,  and  spread 
-with  all  that  assumption  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  mask  and 
domino  in  which  ignorance  performs  its  tricka 

Much  as  we  talk  of  education,  of  popular  science,  and  cheap 
gcientiiic  literature,  we  feel  warranted  in  sajdng,  that  the  spread 
of  correct  and  useful  scientific  knowledge  is  as  limited  as  the 
extension  of  pseudo-science  has  been  wide.  To  improve  this 
state  of  things,  the  books  we  have  quoted  will  do  much ;  we 
desire  to  see  an  extension  in  this  direction,  and  to  have  the  true 
philosophers  of  the  age  becoming  the  teachers  of  the  people  in 
their  own  institutions. 

We  hear  men  still  inquiring  what  is  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Let  us  answer  by  giving  a  few  examples  of  the 
effects  which  arise  from  its  want 

In  the  introductory  treatise  to  the  *  Circle  of  the  Sciences'  we 
find  the  following  : — 

'  For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  form  of  the  diamond, 
tL  gentleman  in  California  oftered  £200  for  a  small  specimen  of  quartz. 
The  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  the  substance,  except  that  it  was 
bright,  shining  mineral,  excessively  hard,  not  to  be  touched  by  the 
file,  and  which  would  scratch  glass.  Presuming  that  those  qualities 
belonged  only  to  the  diamond,  he  conceived  he  was  offering  a  fair 
price  for  the  gem.  The  otter  was  declined  by  the  owner,  who,  had  he 
known  that  the  diamond  was  never  found  crystallized  in  the  form  of 
a  six-sided  prism  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  six-sided  pyramid,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fact,  that,  that  for  wliich  he  was 
offered  £200  was  really  not  worth  more  thanhalf-a-crown.' — lb.  p.  10. 

Owinf;:  to  a  want  of  kuowled^e  of  the  fact  that  certain  oreo- 
logical  conditions  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
coal,  much  money  has  been  wasted  in  mining  for  fossil  fuel  where 
it  could  not  be,  by  any  possibility,  found.  It  should  be  taught 
that  over  England  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  was  more 
recent  than  that  which  produced  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
mountain  limestone,  and  before  that  of  the  iiew  red  sandstones 
and  the  lias,  all  of  which  are  much  older  than  oolites  and  other 
tertiary  formations.  In  recks  much  older  than  those  on  w^hich 
the  coal  was  formed,  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Radnorshire,  deep  pits 
have  been  sunk  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  the  Wealden  forma- 
tions of  Sussex,  and  the  oolites  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, rock  formations  which  are  in  the  very  youth  of  time 
compared  with  the  antiquity  of  the  true  carboniferous  period 
extensive  search  has  been  made  ;  and  even  within  the  last  year 
men  have  seriously  discussed  the  question  of  the  existence  of  coal 
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obaerraUoDS  by  the  recorded  views  of  acknowlet 


idged  studentif^^ 


An  observing  child  finds  a  stone  nhich  lias  sotuc  striking 
peculiarity  of  form  or  colour.  He,  nitfioui  knowing  it,  com- 
pares it  with  what  be  has  seen  before,  ht  vdth  other  stones  nor 
spread  around  him.  He  has  observ^il  u  tact,  but  unfudcd  be  cas 
advance  no  further  than  this.  He  now  seeks  information  from 
some  authority,  and  he  learns  that  liis  prize  is  a  crystal,  or  aonw 
peculiar  mineral  An  intelligent  juinii  will  desire  something 
more  than  thia  What  crj-stal?  "What  mineral !  will  be  qua»- 
tioQS  on  the  inquirbglip.  The  crystal  may  be  a  diamond.  Uow 
is  thia  to  be  known  ?  The  mineral  may  be  an  ore  of  a  valuable 
metal.     How  is  this  to  be  determined  f 

In  whatever  direction  the  fact  observed  may  lie,  the  progran 
of  inquiry  is  of  the  same  order ;  and  hence  the  import&Dce  of 
providing  reliable  books  on  popular  scieuoe,  that  those  who  Besfc 
may  find,  and  finding  have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Orr's  '  Grcle  of  the  Sciences'  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of  worit 
we  indicate.  Meneminent  in  theirir>^pc'ctive  walks  of  science  are 
engaged  in  writingthe  treatises  on  the  |iriin'iplesof  thesdancca  ■■ 
men  who  can  speak  with  authority.  .Sucb  men  as  Owen  aad 
Latham  are  confemng  a  lasting  benefit  ou  the  popular  lit&ratura 
of  the  day,  by  employing  their  pens  in  diffusing  correct  know* 
ledge  in  the  cheapest  form. 

Dr.  Lardner's  work,  'The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art," 
occupies  another  position  and  a  mrist  important  one.  The 
treatises  included  are  essentially  7i<:>])ular,  and  few  men  can 
popularize  science  so  skilfully  as  I'r.  L:irdiier.  His  cxtonsiTa 
knowledge,  the  polytechnic  cnaracti  r  "f  his  mind,  enables  him 
to  convey  a  larger  amount  of  knowL  d^^'  on  a.  great«r  number  uf 
subjects,  within  given  limits,  thanahnv?!  any  other  man.  Ther^ 
fore  '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  .\  1 1 '  \s  peculiarly  adapted  (or 
awakening  curiosity  on  any  of  thi  Milijix'ts  of  which  it  treaty 
while  the  'Circle  of  the  Sciences'  will,  il'  it  be  continued  ash 
haa  been  begim,  be  equally  adapted  tor  guiding  that  cunosty 
and  satisfying  it 

A  great  number  of  books  on  popular  science  have,  witbift 
a  few  years,  been  presented  to  the  public  The  araoont  of 
error  in  these  books  has  been  so  lnrge  as  to  destroy  the 
good  effects  of  the  truths  which  they  have  ilis.serainau-d.  Lee- 
turea  on  popular  science  are  givi^n  at  all  our  Men^ank^ 
and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institutions.  These  are  usoallj  I 
single  lectures,  or  if  the  lecturer  is  i>ermitted  to  dolivor  two 
lectures  in  sequence,  he  must  be  in  high  favour.  Tfao  clan  of 
lecturers  on  science  in  these  institutions  is  geoerally  low ;  then 
are  but  some  half-dozen  men  having  any  reputation  la  the 
world  of  science  who  nodertake  lectures  in  these  tnstilutioaa  of 
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observations  by  the  recorded  views  of  acknowledged  students 
science. 

An  observing  child  finds  a  stone  which  ha^  some  strikii||; 
peculiarity  of  fona  or  colour.  He,  wit)ioiit  knowing  it,  i 
paxes  it  with  what  be  has  seen  before,  or  ivith  other  stonoa 
spread  around  him.  He  has  observt'il  a.  fiict,  but  unaided  he 
advance  no  further  than  this.  He  now  seeks  information  fi 
some  authority,  and  he  learns  that  his  prize  is  a  crystal,  or 
peculiar  mineral  An  intelligent  mind  will  desire  something 
more  than  this.  What  crj-stal?  What  mineral?  will  be  qii«i- 
tions  on  the  inquiring  lip.  The  crystal  may  be  a  diamond.  Utnr 
is  this  to  be  known  ?  The  mineral  may  be  an  ore  of  a  vatuaUe 
metal     How  is  this  to  be  determintid  ? 

In  whatever  direction  the  fact  observed  may  lie,  the  progreii 
of  inquiry  is  of  the  same  order;  aiiJ  hence  the  importance  of 
providing  reliable  books  on  popular  science,  that  those  who  seek 
may  find,  and  finding  have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Orr's  '  Circle  of  the  Sciences'  is  jn'culiarly  the  kind  of  woA 

we  indicate.     Men  eminent  in  their  respective  walks  of  science  am 

engaged  in  writing  the  treatises  on  tho  jtrinciplcs  of  the  scianoefr^ 
men  who  can  speak  with  authority.  Such  men  as  Owen  aaf 
Latham  are  conferring  a  lasting  ben*.'tit  on  the  popular  lit«i 
of  the  day,  by  employing  their  pens  m  diffusing  correct  koo*! 
ledge  in  the  cheapest  form. 

Dr.  Lardner  s  work,  '  The  Mutfiini  of  Science  and  At^ 
occupies  another  position  and  a  most  important  one.  TM 
treatises  included  are  essentially  I'OjHilar,  and  few  men  a 
popularize  science  bo  skilfully  as  l>r.  Lardner.  His  cxtonai 
knowledge,  the  polytechnic  characl-.r  of  his  mind,  enabl««  hil 
to  convey  a  larger  amount  of  knowl-ili^c  on  a  greater  number  i 
subjects,  within  given  limits,  than  aliiiost  any  other  man.  Tfaerti 
fore  '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  .;Vrt'  is  peculiarly  adapted 
awakening  curiosity  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  tt« 
while  the  'Circle  of  the  Sciences*  will,  if  it  be  continued  ta 
has  been  begun,  be  equally  adapted  tor  guiding  that  amaeilj 
and  satisfying  iL 

A  great   number  of  books  on  popular  Eicionce  have,  withift 

""        *^' 


a  few  years,  been  presented  to  tin'  public.  The  amount 
error  in  these  books  has  been  sn  large  as  to  destroy  thd 
good  effects  of  the  truths  which  th>  y  liavo  dis-seminated.  Leo 
tures  on  popular  science  are  gi^-n  at  alt  our  Mechanic^ 
and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institutiona.  These  are  usually 
single  lectures,  or  if  the  lecturer  i.^  jiormitted  to  deliver  two 
lectures  in  sequence,  he  must  be  in  high  favour.  The  data  of 
lecturers  on  science  in  these  institnl  ii:iDs  i.s  generally  low ;  th«n 
an  but  some  half-doten  men  having  any  reputation  id  the 
world  of  Bcieoce  who  undertake  lecturt-s  in  these  institutions  of 
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henetiHi  our  sreat  metropolia  *  A  UUie  knowledge'  1% 
esampleB  as  tbotey  proved  to  be  indeed  a  '  dangerona  ^biaf^ 
In  mechanical  saence,  mistakes  of  the  most  cmriooB  Amm 
are  cmistantly  being  made  through  a  want  of  the  kaswle^g^  tf 
the  laws  of  motion  and  grayitatUHi.  To  give  an  itTampto  4- 
man  of  much  natural  intelligence  had  leaned^  that  ibs  "nikmtm 
of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice  was  determined  by  the  kei^bk  ol 
the  column  of  water  above  the  pointof  efflux ;  and  again  hm  Imi 
read  Newton's  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are  always  eqjoal^  *  ' 
in  contrary  directions.  These  were  two  truths  obtained^  ant* 
immediately  set  to  work  to  apply  them,  without  acquinag 
additional  knowledge  necessary  to  correct  the  wanderings  qf  m 
speculative  mind.  He  proposed  to  idace  at  the  back  i^  a 
way  carriage  a  tall  tube  of  water ;  through  a  hole  at  the 
of  the  tube  this  water  was  to  flow  out  with  a  force  due  to 
height^  and  he  conceived  the  recution  of  the  force  of  the  floiraig 
fluid  would  }»ropd  the  carriage  in  a  contrary  direction.  '^^  ' 
elaborate  calculations,  founded  on  false  data^  were 

aiderable  money  was  expended  in  the  oonstruction  of  a ^ 

and,  eventually,  a  costly  journey  undertaken  with  the  view  eC 
<  bringing  out'  this  new  motive  power.    Although  a  model 
riaffe  and  much  costlv  apparatus  had  been  made,  an  expm 
luM,  Tuver  been  tried.   Tt  was  with  difficultv,  at  lasti  thai 
of  science  convinced  this  inventor  of  the  fallacies  of 


all  of  which  would  have  been  apparent  at  first  if  he  hftd 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  fluid 


Numerous  examples  from  other  departments  of  science  miglH 
be  ^ven,  if  such  were  nece»ary.  The  advantages  wkidi  meat 
denve  firom  a  knowledge  of  science  is  a  more  agreeaUe  themeu 
therefore  we  quote  firom  the  introductory  essay  to  the  '  GSrda  tf 
the  Sciences'  a  few  passages  which  show  the  utility  of  ■^^i^mtiiift 
knowledge  under  various  circumstances : — 

*  Again,  ss  to  the  animal  kingdom,  how  large  themineof  knowiedtai 
it  embraces,  and  that  of  interest  and  importance  not  ooaflned  to  iSm 
naturalist !  The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  agricoltnrisli  Itm 
traveler,  the  iportman,  have  all  to  sedL  aid,  in  their  several  nmaili^ 
from  a  Imowkdge  of  thk  department  of  natinl  history.  Look  lollie 
value  of  our  fisheries,  and  judge  how  available  to  the  conuneraal  wesU 
becomes  this  knowled^  of  animal  nature.  Nay  more,  hoi  Sat  ear 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  one  of  our  most  important  artifliai  af 
food  womd  in  time  have  entirely  disappeared  from  our  watess.  We 
allude  to  the  salmon,  the  fir^  of  which  and  the  jparr  are  now  iiBifw» 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  identical — this  fish  is  well  known  bj  the 
transverse  dusky  bars  which  mark  its  sides.  Under  the  name  of  jserrt 
it  abounds  in  dH  salmon  rivers ;  and  until  the  researches  of  Mr.  faWt 
Sir  William  Jardine,  and  others,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  joang  of  llie 
salmon,  it  fell  in  thousands  befiove  the  strategies  of  every  TJlSiy  bsgr 
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who  possesBed  a  crooked  pin  and  a  yard  or  two  of  line.  Sciemce  has 
now  Mtabliahed  its  value,  and  invoked  r^ulations  for  its  pieaaration. 
...  A  practical  illustration  of  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  aoologj', 
presenta  itself  in  the  case  of  a  traTeLler  or  emigrant  in  some  unknown 
coontry.  He  has  pitched  his  tent,  or  raised  hia  hut,  and  the^  ha 
&tdB  the  locality  imet>ted  by  serpents.  He  ia  all  anxiety  and  iear. 
Se  knows  not  what  to  do,  wnether  to  proceed  to  another  spot,  or  to 
remun  and  brave  the  danger.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  Btracture 
of  rejrtilea  would  at  once  have  decided  hia  plans ;  for  with  the  first  be 
kiUed  he  could  decide  whether  they  were  Tenomous  or  harmless.  Tha 
fcnner,  and  the  common  viper  is  one,  possesBea  on  either  side  of  tka 
hand  glands  which  secrete  their  venom ;  and,  to  conduct  it  to  the 
vound  they  infliot  upon  their  prey,  they  are  iurmiiiad  with  two  hole 
low  but  long,  recurved,  and  ihtupty  iXiiiited  teeth  in  their  upper  j»w. 
The  harmless  serpents  have  no  such  apparatus ;  and  thus,  the  two 
genera  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  ubEeuce  or  presence  of  a  ftag, 
...  A  treatase  might  be  written  on  tlio  benefits  which  an  aequiunt- 
mca  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  capable  of  affording.     Of  how 

r,t  use  is  it  in  stnuige  countries  to  bo  able  to  distinguish  plants  fit 
food  from  such  as  are  poisonous,  ami  t.,  rtotj^'tiiso  tlioso  which 
have  been  employed  in  medicine,  or  in  .tuv  (ni^-  (.>l'  lli.'  niiiin'r'jxis  arts 
to  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  subservient.  iJven  an  eiementary 
loiowledge  of  botany  ia  of  exceeding  intnest  and  importance.  Tr&- 
vaUers  in  unknown  lands  know  {bll  well  that  life  or  death  often 
depraids  upon  their  acquaintance  with  the  science — an  actptahitanci^ 
it  Buy  be,  not  derived  from  learned  treatiaea,  but  simply  mtu  littls 
vuae  than  the  ordinary  observation  of  those  adible  planta  with  which 
ijl  persons  are  familiar.  But  even  thia  ia  still  a  knowledge  of  botany. 
An  all-wise  Providence  has  so  arranged  that  plants  may  be  associated 
into  families  from  their  eitemal  resemblances  ;  and,  further,  that 
plants  possessing  such  resemblances  to  each  other  have  many  pro- 
perties in  common.  One  of  the  great  families  of  plants  is  the  cruci- 
ferie  or  turnip  tribe,  every  member  of  which,  marked  by  very  obvious 
characters,  is  easily  recognised,  and  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  and  all 
are  remarkable  for  edible  and  antiscorbutic  properties.  Tbe  crew 
which  accompsnied  Vancouver  in  the  expedition  of  1792  suflered 
severely  from  scurvy,  and  from  want  of  v^etable  food.  The  surgeon 
advised  that  tbey  should  make  tbe  first  luid ;  and  at  Cape  Horn  he 
found  a  plant,  resembling  spinach,  which  he  directed  to  be  used  aa 
food,  with  tbe  happiest  effects.  The  icoaandrous  plants,  or  such  as 
have  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  attached  to  the  calyx,  are  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity  to  tbia  law.  They  are  all  edibles,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  apple  and  pear  tribes,  the  cherry,  the  strawberry,  &c. 
There  is  another  great  family,  tbe  grasses,  the  members  of  which  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  class  in  number  and  in  their  essential  importance 
to  the  whole  animal  creation.  This  family  comprehends  the  grasses, 
commonly  ao  called — the  wheat,  oat,  barley,  rye,  Ac. — of  our  temperate 
climate,  and  tbe  sugar  canes  of  tropical  regions,  and  all  possess  the 
common  properties  of  being  nutritious  and  heoltbfuL  During  Lord 
Anson's  voyages,  on  the   fiiilure  of  provisions,  the  mariners  landed 
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and  found  v^etables,  which,  although  unknown,  were  reoogniied  «l 
belonging  to  this  great  family,  and  proved  to  be  highly  benefioiaL**^ 

lb.  p.  20.  •.;t 

The  worth  of  knowledge  is  indeed  inestimable,  and,  to  mdi# 
community  as  ours,  remarkable  for  its  persevering  iiidnilrt- 
exerted  upon  nature's  raw  material,  what  knowledge  can  exoei)|r 
in  value  a  knowledge  of  science  ?  .^ 

We  know  there  are  people  who  still  conceive  science  to  Iwi' 
some  mysterious  thing,  curious  enough  in  its  way,  since  tfait 
have  seen  beautiful  experiments  performed  with  dlectrid^  aw 
in  chemistry ;  but  they  cannot  see  how  mankind  has  been  beMM* 
fited.  A  few  words  on  thi&  An  old  Grecian  philosopher  ndioadt 
that  amber  (electron)  when  rubbed,  possessed  a  peculiar  attracthfH 
power.  The  curious  fact  was  noted,  and 'nothing  more.  Mi 
length  it  was  discovered  that  sulphur  and  glass  became  attiacliw 
or  repellant  imder  similar  conditions.  Hence  the  first  electricil 
machine—a  ball  of  sulphur  fixed  on  an  axis,  with  a  bar  of  mm 
as  prime  conductor,  held  by  silken  string&  Curiosity 
awalcened  by  the  strange  pnenomena  which  presented 
selves,  and  powerful  electrical  machines  were  soon  made. 
tually  Benjamin  Franklin  thought  he  saw  indications  thai  ^bm 
brilliant  spark  from  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  bore  some 
relation  to  the  terrific  flash  of  the  thunder-storm.  He  sent  m 
prepared  kite  into  the  air,  and  realizing  the  fable  of  PromeiheiuL 
Franklin  drew  fire  from  Heaven.  This  grand  experiment  aocn 
produced  great  practical  results.  Men  learned  how  to  piote^ 
themselves  from  the  devastating  storm.  The  conductor  HM 
made  to  discharge  quietly  into  the  earth  the  electricity  of  the 
overcharged  air — to  drain  the  lightning  from  the  doud — and 
quietly  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  power  which  nature  m 
always  seeking  to  maintain.  While  in  this  direction  the  mea  oC 
science  were  investigating  the  phenomena  of  fricUonal  electricity^ 
Gklvani  observed  what  he  considered  to  be  indications  of  animal 
electricity  in  the  convulsive  motion  of  fro^s  when  placed  iA 
contact  with  two  dissimilar  meta]&  Yolta,  however,  soon  coi^ 
rected  this  error,  and  showed  that  the  electricity  was  due  to  tlia 
chemical  action  of  the  moisture  on  the  frog's  body  on  the  metal 
employed.  Chemical-voltaic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  was  tima 
discovered,  and  the  voltaic  battery  became,  in  the  hands  cf 
Davy,  an  agent  capable  of  breaking  up  the  most  powerful  dn^ 
mical  affinities,  and  of  proving  to  the  world  that  the  earlh% 
magnesia  and  lime,  clay,  and  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  weva 
metals  combined  with  oxygen.  The  chemical  effects  of  thft 
electric  current  being  thus  determined,  Mr.  Spencer  of  Liveipodl 
taught  mankind  to  use  it  in  metallurgy,  and  hence  all  the  pita* 
cesses  of  electrotype  and  electro-plating.    Magnetism  had  mmg 
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been  thought  to  be  a  form  of  electrical  force,  its  attractive  and 
repeUing  power  bo  much  resemble  that  of  an  electrified  body. 
Oersted  of  Copenhagea  first  proved  to  the  world  the  real  relation 
of  the  two  forms  of  force.  He  showed  that  a  magnet  aiwaya 
j^bced  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent.  Sturgeon — a  man  to  whom  too  little  honour  has  been 
done — a  self-educated  man,  who  rose  from  a  common  soldier  to 
become  a  teacher  of  science  in  England — Sturgeon  showed  that 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  current  of  electricity 
became  a  magnet  Great  has  been  me  result  of  these  discoveries. 
Wbeatstone  saw  the  useful  part  which  this  electric  current  might 
play,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  electric  telegrapli,  which  now,  over 
umd  and  under  ocean,  carries  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  man's  messages,  regardless  of  time  or  space. 

In  '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  will  be  found  hy  far  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  Electric  Telegra^  in  all  its 
varieties  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world  The  value  of 
this  instrument  scarcely  requires  a  word  from  us,  it  is  now  so 
evident  to  all ;  but  the  following  experiment,  prepared  and  per- 
formed by  M.  Leverrier,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Dr. 
Lftrdner,  will  show  its  powers  : — 

'  Two  wires,  extending  from  the  room  in  which  we  operated  to  LUle, 
were  united  at  the  latter  place,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  wire  extend- 
ing to  Lille  and  back,  m^ing  a  total  distance  of  336  miles.  This,  how- 
ever, not  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  several  coils  of  wire 

wrapped  with  silk  were  obtained,  measuring  in  their  total  length  746 
miles,  and  wen.'  joined  to  the  eitremity  of  the  wire  returning  from 
Lille,  thus  ui.iking  one  contiituoiis  trire  measuring  1082  miles.  A 
message  eonsisting  of  282  words  was  then  transmitted  from  one  end 
of  the  wire.  A  pen  aUackrd  to  the  other  entl  immediately  began  to 
write  the  mcssagi?  on  a  sheet  of  paper  moved  under  it  by  a  simple 
mochaniiiai,  and  the  entire  message  was  written  in  full  in  the  presence 
of  the  committee,  each  icord  being  spelled  completely  and  without 
abridgment  in Jifty-ttroseeonds — heing  atthe  average  rale  of  five  KOrdtand 
fioitr-fentlis  per  second  !  By  this  instrument,  therefore,  it  is  practieabla 
to  transmit  iiitelligente  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000  miles  at  the 
rate  of  19,500  words  jilt  hour.' 

Appropriately  does  Dr.  Lardner  quote  the  singularly  beautiful 
words  of  Job — '  Canst  thou  send  the  lightnings  that  they  may  go 
and  say  unto  Thee,  Here  we  are !'  Job  xxxviii.  35.  The  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  alono  have  now  organized  communications 
ovtT  4625  miles  of  country — thisinvolves  the  use  of  25,233  miles  of 
wire.  In  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1854,  they  had  communi- 
cated 235,81*7  messages,  for  which  they  had  received  ^62,435. 
The  telegraphic  wires  of  various  companies  now  reach  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  North  to  Viterbe  and  Corsica  in  the  South. 
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From  Cork  in  the  West  to  Lembur^  and  Nefw  Qraortia  tti  IMl 
East  They  reach  from  Konigsberg  m  the  Baltic  to  ICimiSilf 
and  Toulon  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  wondrom  Wliit 
are  now  bein^  laid  over  the  bed  of  this  great  inland  setl^  and^MB' 
diortly  unite  Africa  and  Europe.  Reaching  Ee^t^  iiiey^'iililll| 
quickly  extend  still  frirther  eastward.  In  our  Indum  posMnMHT 
3000  miles  of  teleeraph  are  now  in  course  of  constnietKHi  IttHfl 
will  eventually,  wiUiout  doubt,  meet  the  wires  from  ES^?pfr--*4irif 
London  may  then  convey  instantaneous  messages  toB^igat'itf 
Calcutta.  '^3 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  were  at  the  ctmiinniiti^ 
ment  of  1864  tel^raphs  extending  over  41,392  miles^  aad  MW 
an  electric  telegrapn  is  projected  to  unite  the  Mississippi  ifitf 
San  Francisco,  a  aistance  of  2400  miles.  Such  are  toe  0Mt 
results  which  have  sprung  from  the  abstract  taruth  obeervM  %fjf 
Oersted,  that  a  magnet  placed  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  diioetittf 
of  an  electric  current  **  ** 

The  extension  of  our  railroad  system,  too,  which  has  fhriUlaMMl 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  means  of  transit,  completely  alMf^ 
ing  indeed  the  relations  of  town  to  town  as  it  regards  distiMK* 
is  entirelv  due  to  the  original  investigations  of  an  injito'uUMHi 
maker  of  Glasgow.  '* 

'  Many  are  old  enough,'  says  Dr.  Lardner, '  to  remember  the  tiW 
when  persons,  correspondence,  and  merchandise  were  transported  ftiHl 
place  to  place  in  this  country  by  stage  coaches,  vans,  and  wagons.  Jm 
those  days  the  fast  coach,  vrith  its  team  of  spanking  hlood-lxwcaos  Mft 
its  blufif  driver,  with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  drab  bos  coat,  frmn  wMrih 
a  dozen  capes  were  pendant ;  who  handled  the  ribhone  with  audi 
summate  lut,  could  pick  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  the  off-leader,  aad 
into  the  gateway  at  Charing  Cross  with  the  precision  of  a  yyiwi]4iifliaiHi 
were  the  topics  of  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  traveUsr.  Oorhlii 
coaches  obtained  a  special  celebrity  and  favour  with  the  puUio*  V# 
cannot  foiget  how  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ghstenea  when  hi 
mentioned  the  Brighton  '  Age,'  the  Glasgow  '  Mail,*  the  ShiewalMliif 
'Wonder,*  or  the  Exeter  'Defiance.'  The  'Age,'  which  mftda  W 
tnp  in  five  hours — and  the  '  Defiance,'  which  acquired  its  fiuna  hf 
completing  the  journey  between  London  and  Exeter  in  less  thantidilyf 
hours. 

'  Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person  were  to  afiirm  thai  Ui  0n» 
temporaries  would  Uve  to  see  a  ooach  like  the  '  Defiance'  nuliiag'ili 
trq)  between  London  and  Exeter,  not  in  thirty,  but  in  five  hovn^  JBii 
drawn,  not  by  two-hundred  blood-horses,  but  by  a  modeniAe-Midl 
stove  and  four  bushels  of  coal  1' 

Dr.  Robison  relates  that  he  called  on  James  Watt  and  tcmA 
him  with  a  small  tin  cylinder  between  his  knees — and  that  Witt 
with  all  the  joy  of  a  great  discoverer,  like  Archimedes  with  Idi 
diout  of  J£'urdbeft---proclaimed  the  disoovery  of  a  retA 
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engine,  with  arrangemeuts  for  condenBation  and  for  preventing 
lofis  of  heat.  Those  who  constructed  engines  moved  by  steam 
before  the  time  of  Watt,  took  steam  as  they  found  it,  and  when 
it  had  done  its  work  of  raising  the  piston  it  was  allowed  to 
escape,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  forced  it  again  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  These  men,  ingenious  and  industrious, 
were  precisely  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  now  endeavour* 
ing  to  apply  electricitv  as  a  motive  power,  or  as  an  illuminating 
agent  They  take  voltaic  power — that  is,  the  batteries, — as  they 
find  them — and  they  attempt  to  apply  the  power  developed,  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  physical  conditions  which  regulate  the  force, 
unable  to  follow  out  the  train  of  research, — in  which  alone  any 
hope  is  found, — necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  means  for 
developing  electricity,  and  of  collecting  and  retaining  it  when 
developed.  Watt  faaew  what  Papin,  Savery,  Newcomen,  and 
Smeaton  had  done.  He  saw  that  the  philosophy  of  the  force 
was  not  understood — that  the  relations  of  heat  and  steam  were 
Tory  imperfectly  known.  He  established  a  set  of  inductive 
experiments.  Nature  disclosed  her  secrets  to  the  ardent  evocator 
— and  Watt  secured  for  the  world  a  source  of  unlimited  power — 
a  magazine  of  imcoimtable  wealth.  Not  by  electricity  and  by 
heat  alone  has  mankind  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  power — 
light,  the  most  ethereal  of  the  physical  forces,  has  been  compelled 
to  do  man's  bidding. 

The  astronomer,  by  studying  the  laws  of  what  is,  unfortunately, 
called  the  polarization  of  light,  has  been  enabled  to  determine 
the  physical  condition  of  the  sun's  surface — the  existence  of  a 
pitotoaphere  or  a  gaseous  envelope  of  light  has  by  this  means 
been  proved.  The  maritime  surveyor  by  polarized  liglit  is 
enabled  to  determine,  with  great  exactness,  the  depth  of  water 
above  a  coral  reef  while  yet  many  miles  distant  from  the 
deceptive  shoal,  insuring  thus  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  avoiding 
the  labour  of  sounding.  The  sugar-refiner  knows  by  the  use  of 
the  polariscope  when  his  syrup  is  in  the  proper  state  for  crystalliza- 
tion, and  beyond  this,  where,  as  in  France,  sugar  is  obtained  from 
the  beet-root  or  the  parsnip,  it  enables  him  to  decide,  with  unerring 
exactness,  the  condition  of  the  crop,  and  thus  to  secure  the  largest 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  These  and  many  other  valuable 
applications  are  derived  from  the  discovery  of  a  French  engineer 
officer  that  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  from  a  window 
open,  on  its  hinges,  at  a  certain  angle,  differed  in  some  respects 
from  light  reflected  at  any  other  angle. 

Photography,  too,  afibrds  us  numerous  examples  of  the  value 
of  every  scientific  truth,  however  abstract  it  may  be.  An 
alchemist  observed  a  salt  of  silver  to  blacken  in  the  sunshine,  and 
thus  we  learned  the  chemical  power  of  the  solar  raya     By  the 
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^eocy  of  the  sunbeam,  we  are  uow  iu  possession  of  faithful 
representations  of  IWpt's  wondrous  ruins,  vdth  all  their  hiero- 
glyphic records.  The  Temples  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  are  no 
Booner  opened  to  the  light  of  dny,  than  tlie  solar  pencil  is  made 
to  draw  them  on  the  prepared  papers  of  the  explorer.  Oar 
portfoho  contains  photographic  pictures  of  the  Pagodas  of  Birmah, 
with  portraits  of  the  priests  and  the  people — the  classic  roms 
of  Borne,  and  the  Palatial  Halls  of  Venice ; — the  cathedials 
of  the  contineut  from  Moecou-  to  Madrid,  and  the  fane*  of 
our  own  land ; — portraits,  too,  of  friends,  lost  to  us  in  the  flcsfa 
for  ever ;  of  heroes  and  philosophers ;  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
even  of  fishes,  all  taken  £rom  tho  life,  and  each  in  its  native 
element 

Photography  aids  the  engineer,  iiecoming  his  clerk  of  tlie 
worka  Mr.  VignoUes  builds  a  suspension  bridge  in  Russia,  and 
weekly  in  Iiondon  he  receives  pictures,  which  cannot  tell  kn 
untruth,  showing  every  stone  that  has  been  laid,  every  chain  that 
has  been  hung.  Photography  comes  to  our  aid,  too,  in  the  md 
BecessitJes  of  war.  The  coasts  and  fortresses  of  the  Baltic  were 
taken  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura,  with  singtdar  fidelity 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  rolling  on  a  restless  sea,  and  borne 
onward  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  These  are  but  a  tow 
of  the  triumphswhich  are  derived  from  man's  having  noticed  tint 
a  peculiar  salt  of  silver — the  chloride  of  siivei' — blackens  iu  the 
sunshine. 

Surely  with  such  examples  as  these,  and  they  might  be  mat- 
tiplied  ten-fold,  none  can  deny  tlje  advantages  of  science  a*  a 
branch  of  popular  education.  Lt-t  us,  however,  guard  agaioat 
the  introduction  of  an  inefficieot  system  of  instruction  ;  one  error 
perpetuated,  does  more  real  mischief  than  two  truths  giuned  van 
do  good.  The  child  should  lio  encouraged  to  employ  Kit 
observing  faculties,  and  to  examinG  the  things  which  he  obwtrrea 
The  natural  system  should  be  followed,  and  the  artificial  synlem 
avoided.  A  truth  should  be  iDiprcssed  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
as  a  '  thing  of  beauty,"  not  for  tlie  mem  value  to  bo  obtained  by 
its  practi(»l  application.  The  hidiit  of  looking  at  ocience  m  * 
commercial  aid,  of  weighing  tmth  in  the  scale  of  a  cbi^muui,  if 
degrading  in  every  way.  The  discov-ery  of  tnitlis  by  the  agODCT 
of  inductive  science  is  of  the  most  exalting  cliaracter  to  the  ndau 
employed,  and  the  deductions  ol  the  philosopher  sliould  lift  the 
student  above  the  earthy  world.  In  teaching  truths — in  rendwiac 
science  popular — the  object  should  be  to  show  the  beoiinga  3 
abatmct  discoveries  on  great  natural  pheuomeiiu,  and  f )  advance 
the  young  mind  from  the  consideration  of  nature,  to  the  nn- 
templation  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  by  whom  all  thingn  have 
been  commanded  into  bung. 
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Abt.  V. — The  Chinese  Empire,  Forming  a  Sequel  to  *  Travels  in 
Tartary  and  Thibet.'  By  M.  Hue.  Late  Apostolic  Missionary. 
In  Two  Volumes.     8vo.     London .  Longman  &  Co. 

We  were  prepared  to  find  in  these  volumes  a  picture  of  China 
taken  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  M.  Hue  travelled  as  an 
apostolic  missionary  ;  he  never  forgets  the  fact — nor  should  we. 
His  opinions,  therefore,  are  cautiously  explained,  for  his  object  is 
to  depreciate  by  inuendo,  rather  than  by  direct  statements,  the 
labours  of  all  churches  but  his  own.  This  remark  we  make, 
before  entering  into  the  analysis  of  M.  Hue's  impressions,  because 
it  is  convenient  to  notice  at  once  the  only  circumstance  which 
lessens  the  weight  of  his  testimony.  In  all  other  respects  we 
may  accredit  him  as  a  just  critic,  and  as  an  impartial  narrator 
Even  on  religious  subjects  which  throw  him  upon  the  original 
bias  of  his  mind,  he  is  neither  so  dogmatic  nor  so  exclusive  as 
many  others  who  have  shared  or  emulated  the  labours  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Much  experience  of  the  world  has  taught  him 
that  men  should  compare  their  ideas  without  jealousy,  maintain 
them  without  arrogance,  and  discuss  them,  not  as  competitors 
striving  for  dialectic  triumph,  but  as  students  searching  eagerly 
for  the  pure  truth.  As  far,  consequently,  as  discipline  and  pre- 
judice will  permit,  the  AbW  Hue  is  a  clear-sighted  observer  of 
men  and  things.  We  find  in  his  work  no  account  of  miraculous 
successes,  of  supreme  influence,  or  of  prospects  for  the  future, 
superior,  in  a  very  astonishing  degree,  to  the  chances  of  other 
communions.  He  affirms — as  a  missionary  apostolic  may  be 
expected  to  affirm — that  his  brethren  have  been  in  labours  more 
abundant  than  those  of  other  churches,  and  that  they  have 
^vTought  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  that  have  silently  pro- 
gressed in  China  ;  he  attributes  to  them  a  power  over  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  people  which  may  be  reasonably 
doubted ;  but  he  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  the 
revolt,  which  has  made  the  Tartars  tremble  on  their  throne,  was 
produced  by  Roman-catholic  interpositions  between  the  intellect 
of  the  nation  and  the  will  of  its  alien  rulers. 

The  revolution,  according  to  him,  was  predatory  before  it  was 
political.  It  is  partially  a  religious  movement ;  but,  far  more, 
an  insurrection  of  disaffected  spirits,  impatient  of  the  Mantchu 
reign,  desirous  of  subverting  it,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune 
springing  up  for  them  amid  its  ruins  ;  but  careless  of  the  dynastic 
consequences  so  long  as  they  enjoy  a  prospect  of  victorious  riot 
and  luxurious  plunder. 

But  it  should  be   observed  that  the  Chinese  revolt  occupies 
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little  of  M.  Hue's  attention.  It  is  allut  to  in  a  ci  iry  maana', 
and  we  cannot  help  tliinking  that  the  autlior  wan  judicious, 
while  the  revolution  was  puimiing  ita  wavering  and  eccentric 
couise,  and  while  be  had  his  own  adventures  to  describe,  tn 
abstaining  from  e  culations  on  what  is  as  yet  a  wonder  and  a 
mystery.     The  )f  the  civil  v      are  not  ascertained,  thougli 

plausible  ezpla        i  ■e  v&l    We  diBceni  the  e»- 

ments  of  religion,  of  poiiti  ot  pc  onal  ambitiou,  of  domestic 
£euds,  riaing  and  mingling  m  the  rm ;  but  who  can  yet  tell 
by  what  agencies  those  mighty  b  were  exerted,  combinod, 
and  hurled  bo  powerfully  u  on  i  ncient  throne  ?  Yvan  and 
Gallery  affirm  one  th        ;  b  lieves  anothL-r  ;  and  Hung 

Jis,  a  Chinese  conven.,  nas  pe  )d  some  European  writer^ 

that  he  posseases  the  secret  of  rebel  commotioD  ;  but  the 

various  reports  that  are  m  by  every  mail  leave  us  stiU 

dubious,  and  by  adding        i  romances  to  romantic  reality, 

only  aenre  to  incp        ULe  <  i. 

In  our  view,  ?re  -e,  travell  r  was  right  when  he  deter- 
mined to  give  as;  m  i  ;ou  of  his  vast  journey,  aod  a 
summar}'  of  his  fou  y      s'  :  nee  in  C'ltiiiu,  tvithout  sail- 

ing away  into  th>  or  miitstu      the  bohl  :iiitk|iinnanM  who 


read  hieroglyph  i  by  conj>  e — i  ;  safety  binij  ■  ui  M|icrMl»tioa. 
They  may  tn      t>e  o       pom'  lo  ezpecteii  :i  ik^w  plan  of  ttio 

dynastic  war ;  >  are  by  fiaditi;;  a  body  of  inform 

mation  on  the  so  state  ot  umna,  more  co^jious.  more  plainly 
arranged,  and  m  '  mteresting  than  any  that  1i:ik  been  brougol 
to  Europe  duri  along  series  of  years.  M.  Hue  biL-i  writum, 
indeed,  an  rdinary  book  on  the  aspei't.s  .iinl  vnrii-lioH  of 

Chinese  1  —  curious  subject,  seldom  illustrated  in  a  imniMt 
80  vivid,  BO  a  cdotal,  or  so  picturesque.  Readers,  when  thay 
consult  these  ^  .umea,  must  lay  aside  tbeir  faith  in  certMa  tKth 
rent  epigrai  about  the  immobility  of  China,  the  pcrtriAsl 
society,  the  Juedian  and  Persian  laws,  the  unity  (^  cuatom%  ttit 
hereditary  transmission  of  ideas.  M.  Hue  does,  iu  a  popoUl 
way,  what  Remusat  did,  in  his  erudite  style,  and  shows  dHB 
Asia  is  but  a  gotgeous  Europe,  in  which  human  nuiMtaL 
caprices,  and  interests  have  their  sway,  and  change  the  noe  fC 
things  precisely  as  they  have  changed  the  conditions  of  QntiSt 
and  Rome,  of  Italy  and  a,  of  North  and  South  Amerio*. 

M.  Hue,  leaving  the  hign         le     of  Thibet,  traTelled     "  '"" 


the  imperial  protection  with  a  i  ing  escort,  and  was  r 

in  the  towns  and  villages  with  i  kte  if  not  sincere  oov 

The  days  had  passed  when  a  tiy  could  be  dn^gvd  II 

rt  to  spot  in  raaleGutor's  ci  s    -'11 "--  c"-^  ''vsodiVM 

fate  of  the  Lozariste  (  ana  na  r      ^      ,  tbscoftn^  to 
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adopt  the  native  costume,  and  with  his  eyebrows  shaved  pro- 
ceeded to  assume  the  emperor's  own  colour,  and  hereupon  an 
amuamg  altercation  took  place.  He  bad  already,  m  the  eyes  of 
the  mandarine,  violated  aU  laws  of  humility,  by  travelling  like  a 
}  olini 


lord  of  the  realm,  'in  a  pnlanquin  ;  but  the  climax  came  when 
be  selected  the  pink  of  rekin  tashiou  for  bis  attire : — 

'  We  cast  aside  our  Thibet  costame, — the  frightful  wolfskin  cap,  the 
checked  hose,  and  the  Inny  fur  tunic,  that  exhaled  so  strong  an  odour 
of  beef  and  mutton,  and  we  got  a  Rkilful  tailor  to  make  us  some  heau- 
tifol  sky-blue  robes  in  the  newest  fEishion  of  Pekin.  We  provided 
oursehee  with  magmlU'cnt  black  satin  boots,  adorned  with  »oles  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  Sa  far  the  aforesaid  Tribunal  of  Rites  had  no 
objection  ;  but  when  we  proceeded  to  gird  up  our  loins  with  red  sashes, 
jmd  cover  our  heads  with  embroidered  yellow  caps,  we  caused  a  uni- 
versal shudder  among  ;tll  beholders,  and"  the  emotion  ran  through  the 
town  like  an  electric  current,  till  it  reached  the  civil  and  mibtary 
anthorities.  They  cried  alond  that  the  red  sash  and  the  yellow  cap 
were  the  attributes  of  Imperial  Majesty, — allowable  only  to  the  family 
of  the  Emperor,  and  forbidden  to  the  people  under  pain  of  perpetual 
banishment.  On  this  point  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  would  be  infieiible, 
and  we  must  reform  our  costume  accordingly.  We,  on  our  side, 
alleged,  that  being  striiugcrs  travelling  as  such,  and  by  authority,  we 
were  not  bound  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  empire, — but  had  the 
right  of  following  the  faahioa  of  our  own  country,  which  allowed  evaiy 
one  to  choose  the  form  and  colour  of  his  garments,  according  to  lus 
own  fancy.  They  insisted. — they  became  angry, — they  flew  into  a 
fnrions  passion  ;^we  roniained  cdm  and  immovable,  but  vowing  that 
we  would  never  part  with  our  red  sashes  and  yellow  caps.'  — 
Vol.  i.  p.  5. 

The  mandarins  at  length  submitted,  and  the  miasionaiy 
apostolic,  thus  grandly  equipped,  commenced  his  progress,  and 
began  descending  the  mountains  into  China.  The  many  folded 
hifls  between  which  the  roads  wound  were  covered  with  brilliant 
flowers  which  sweetened  the  atmosphere.  Numerous  rivulets 
fed  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the  aspects  of  the  country  varied, 
for  rugged  tracts,  naked  and  wild,  alternated  with  these  rich 
scenes.  Aftor  passing  among  valleys  so  pleasant  that  they 
seemed  bright  with  the  exuberance  of  a  Syrian  spring,  the 
travellers  reached  a  frightful  maze  of  mountains,  laden  with 
eternal  snow,  and  full  of  terrible  abysses.  However,  these 
northern  regions  began  to  wear  a  softer  appearance  as  M,  Hue 
approached  the  second  great  city  within  the  frontier,  and  a  vivid 
contrast  was  here  presented  between  the  exterior  life  of  Thibet  and 
Uiat  of  China.  It  was  the  month  of  June.  Instead  of  white 
plateaus,  monotonous  and  bare,  an  undulating  surface  of  hilla  and 
plains  was  clothed  with  woods,  orchards,  groves  of  orange  and 
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lemon  trees,  flowering  richlj,  and  fields  of  g  1     ,le  Ti)lag«a^ 

each  with  a  fanciM  pagoda,  gaudily  paintea ;  mrms  enclosed 
within  thicketa  of  bamhoo  and  banana ;  inns  by  the  way^de ; 
shops  with  open  fronts ;  groups  of  peaaantiy  engaged  in  agricnt- 
ture ;  and  itmeiant  sellers  of  rice,  wine,  soup,  pastry,  and  tea, 
fonned  a  Chinese  picture  of  peculiar  life  and  truth ;  above  aU, 
a  strong  odour  of  musk  impregnated  the  air,  as  it  does  in  every 
part  of  China.     Says  M.  Sue : — 

'Travellers  in  remote  countries  have  often  remukext.  that  BM«t 
natbuB  have  an  odour  which  is  pecoliar  to  tbent.  It  i«  easy  to  ili»- 
trnguish  the  negro,  the  Malay,  the  Tartar,  the  Thibetnn,  the  Hindoo, 
the  Arab,  and  the  Ghineee.  The  country  itself  even,  thi'  Mil  on  which 
they  dwell,  diffuses  an  anal<^ua  eihalation,  which  is  espt'ciaUy  'jbserv- 
able  in  the  morning,  in  passing  either  through  town  or  c-uuntry  ;  I'ut  a 
new  comer  is  much  more  senuble  of  it  than  an  dli  resident,  as  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  gradually  so  accustomed  to  it  as  no  longer  to 
perceive  it. 

'The  Chinese  say  they  perceive  also  aoeculiar  odour  in  a  Euro])eAn, 
but  one  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  her  nations  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  It  is  remarkable,  hov  ever,  that  in  travuning  tfas 
various  provinces  of  China,  we  were  ever  reoognisL>d  by  nay  one 
except  by  the  dogs,  which  barked  connnually  at  us,  imil  aimcarad 
to  know  that  wc  were  forelgnen.  We  had  indeed  i'uin|ilttvly  the 
appearance  of  true  Chinese,  and  only  an  extremely  di-liuate  «cent 
could  discover  that  wedidnot  really  belong  to  the  "central  nation.'"-^ 
lb.  p.  21. 

Reaching  a  town  of  the  second  order,  two  days'  march  £rom 
the  frontier,  they  were  conducted  to  a  palace,  and  wnjti-d  on  by 
attendants  clothed  in  silk ;  but  at  the  next  dty,  tlic  capital  of 
the  province,  ominous  rumours  reached  their  fni^.  A  great 
throng  met  them  in  the  streets,  and  M.  Hnc's  jialanquiii  ww 
followed  by  a  military  guard.  They  were  to  be  '  brought  u>  ttial 
by  order  of  the  Emperor !'  For  what  offence  ?  They  knew 
nothing ;  but  it  seemed  afterwards  that  the  design  vias  lo  obf^ 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  ascertun  the  character  of  tho  sLranger 
and  his  companions,  who  came  with  a  foreign  doctrine  into  th« 
land.  M.  Hue  is  not  very  po  to  his  judges  TIr'  Rivt 
diffnitaiy  he  met  was  the  i  of  the  garden  nf  fliiwen, 
*  wort,  broad,  and  round,'  wiin  i '  like  a  greiit  Imll  of  fat,' 

but  still  more  imposing  was  t  >ect  of  cOTtaiti  fitmiiiara  of 

this  Chinese  inquisition,  who  gat  be  seen  from  the  waiting 
room  of  the  hall  of  justice,  mnn  iiackwards  and  forwards  io 
long  red  robes,  and  hideous  peakeo  ts  of  black  felt  or  iron  wire, 
■mmounted  by  a  straight  plume  pheunnt's  feathers.  Thny 
carried  immenae  rusty  swords,  c  el  toTtuiing 
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mplements,  of  strange  and  terrible  forms.     At  length  a  cry  as  of 
emons  was  heard : — 

*  A  great  door  was  then  suddenly  opened,  and  we  beheld,  at  a  glance, 
the  numerous  personages  of  this  Chinese  performance.  Twelve  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  vast  inclosure  where  the  judges  were  placed;  on 
each  side  of  this  staircase  was  a  Une  of  executioners  in  red  dresses ;  and 
when  the  accused  passed  tranquilly  through  their  ranks,  they  all  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Tremble !  Tremble !"  and  rattled  their  instru- 
ments of  torture.  We  were  stopped  at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  then  eight  officers  of  the  court  proclaimed  in  a  chanting  voice  the 
customary  formula: — "Accused!  on  your  knees!  on  your  knees!" 
The  accused  remained  silent  and  motionless.' — lb.  p.  49. 

Of  course  M.  Hue  would  not  kneel,  and  the  trial  ended  in 
formalitiea  In  spite  of  the  Inspector  of  Crimes,  *a  kind  of 
attorney-general,  a  wrinkled  old  man,  with  a  face  like  a  pole-cat,' 
the  missionary  apostolic  would  Tiot  be  terrified,  and  the  Chinese 
missed  their  aim.  Up  to  a  recent  period  missionaries  visited 
China  at  their  peril ;  and  even  now,  although  an  imperial  edict 
has  been  promulgated  in  their  favour,  they  are  liable  to  insult 
and  persecution.  A  Chinese  mandarin,  oi  the  ordinary  stamp, 
is  the  worst  specimen  of  himian  nature  endued  with  a  little 
brief  authority.  He  is  meanly  obsequious  to  those  of  higher 
rank,  and  meanly  tyrannical  to  all  below  him.  Filled  to  the 
lips  with  maxims  of  pedantic  clemency,  he  has  in  his  national 
literature  not  one  source  of  true  moral  learning;  for  though 
Europe  was  once  fascinated  by  an  ideal  view  of  China,  drawn  by 
Voltaire,  few  are  now  inclined  to  accept  the  estimate  of  one  who 
understood  only  the  forms  of  virtue,  and  confounded  pretentious 
epigrams  with  principles  of  real  morality.  Montesquieu  knew 
more  of  the  East,  and  M.  Hue  confirms  his  opinion  and  ours 
that  China,  under  Chinese  religion  and  Chinese  laws,  is  one  of 
the  most  degraded  empires  in  the  world.  Wherever  Christian 
proselytes  have  been  made,  within  its  limits,  their  manners  have 
been  softened,  and  their  social  relations  improved ;  but  the  light 
only  glimmers,  and  it  is  for  many  future  pilgrims  to  warm  and 
beautify  with  Christian  teaching  the  people  of  China.  The 
doctrines  ascribed  to  Confucius — himself  a  mythical  personage — 
are  those  of  the  worst  fatalisms,  calculated  to  make  nations 
servile,  rulers  ferocious,  animals  of  men,  and  beasts  of  burden  of 
women.  These  are  views  not  very  common  in  Europe ;  and  it  is 
important  to  test  their  accuracy.  We  will  adduce  from  M.  Hue's 
narrative  passages  of  unpremeditated  corroboration,  in  order  to 
aid  in  destroying  those  false  ideas  of  China  which  certain 
sectaries  propagate,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Chinese  were  a 
simple,  virtuous  people,  whose  partial  corruption  is  derived  from 
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their  interoourse  with  Europe.  We  ourselves  have  no  belief  in 
happy  heathenism,  or  in  beneficent  tyranny,  and  we  take  CSujm 
as  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  Asia,  the  region  of  pagans  and 
despots,  is  that  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the  signs  of 
original  learning  have  been  quenched,  and  in  which  men  letio- 
grade,  because  they  have  not  the  grace  which  makes  nntMMMl 
pious  or  the  knowledge  which  makes  them  &ea  Good  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  discovered  in  the  Chinese  system,  such  as  that  of 
communal  sufirage ;  but  their  influence  is  neutralized  by  the 
servility  which  every  man  practices  to  those  above,  and  the  sopef^ 
ciliousness  he  shows  to  those  below  him,  in  the  exactly  gn^ 
duated  scale  of  official  authority.  But  M.  Hue's  judgment  is 
most  severe  in  its  meaning  when  it  is  most  temperate  in  its 
expressions.  '  We  must  not,'  he  says, '  wholly  despise  the  ChineseL* 
We  must  not,  indeed,  despise  them  or  any  other  people  so  lost; 
but  our  sympathy  cannot  be  the  same  as  we  feel  K>r  races  whose 
ideas  are  kindred,  and  whose  civilization  is  coeval  They  han^ 
to  be  raised  fix)m  intellectual  sloth  and  from  social  barbarism ;  and 
to  the  Christian  communions  of  Europe  the  charge  of  their 
instruction  is  confided. 

M.  Hue  naively  describes  the  hypocritical  parting  between 
himself  and  the  viceroy  of  the  first  Chinese  province  throng^ 
which  his  journey  lay.  The  magistrate  declared,  with  pathete 
eloquence,  that  the  missionary's  departure  would  'rend  hiB 
heart,'  and  the  missionary,  with  an  adaptiveness  very  like  n 
Jesuit,  but  not  very  like  an  '  apostle,'  vowed  that  the  sepantioii 
would  '  plunge  him  into  a  depth  of  grief/  Nevertheless,  without 
many  pangs,  they  bade  a  mutual  adieu,  and  '  at  last  we  entered 
our  palanquins,  and  the  procession,  preceded  by  twelve  soldjew 
armed  with  rattans,  opened  for  us  a  passage  through  a  dense 
throng  of  curious  spectators.  Ail  were  desirous  of  getting  n 
glimpse  of  these  famoiLs  '  western  devils,'  who  had  so  strangi^ 
become  the  friends  of  the  viceroy  and  the  emperor ;  and  of  tfav 
fact  no  one  could  doubt,  since,  instead  of  strangling  ns,  ih&f 
allowed  us  to  wear  the  yellow  cap  and  the  red  girdl&' 

Tliat  C*hina  is  a  country  of  pretences,  every  page  of  M.  HueRs 
narrative  more  clearly  showa  The  traveller  describes  his  ooft- 
versatious  on  Christianity,  the  incidents  connected  with  CathoKe 
missions,  the  part  taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  notions  of  the 
people  themselves,  on  such  matters.  Material  liixuiy  is  the 
object  of  their  lives,  and  never  do  their  authors  glow  with  snoll 
enthusiastic  rhapsody  as  when,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  thev 
celebrate  the  glories  of  primitive  jewellery  and  costuma  IL 
Hue  s  account  of  a  palace  is  more  tame,  but  very  suggestive:— 

*  Aflor  traversing  a  vast  court  planted  with  trees,  we  aacendod  to 
the  main  building  by  thirty  beautifully  cut  stone  steps.  The  apsrtnienlB 
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were  spacious,  lofty,  exquisitely  clean,  and  deliciously  cool  and  fresh  ; 
the  furniture  was  richly  ornamented  with  gilding,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  patterns ;  the  hangings  were  of  gorgeous  red  or  yellow  silk,  the 
carpets  made  of  woven  bamboo-peeling,  and  painted  in  the  liveliest 
colours ;  there  were  antique  bronzes,  immense  porcelain  urns,  vases  of 
the  most  elegant  forms,  in  which  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  most 
whimsical  appearance  were  growing :  such  were  the  ornaments  that  we 
found  in  this  superb  abode.  Behind  the  house  was  an  immense 
garden,  in  which  Chinese  industry  had  exhausted  its  resources  to 
imitate  the  freedom  and  even  the  capricious  sports  of  nature.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  these  curious  creations,  the 
taste  for  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  on  which  the 
rather  unsuitable  name  of  English  garden  has  been  bestowed  by  us.' — 
lb.  p.  188. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  repetition  by  travellers  who 
never  go  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  £^ut  Chinese  industry  and 
practical  civilization,  the  roads  and  bridges  are  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  decay,  like  those  in  Turkey.  Great  public  works  were 
formerly  carried  out,  but  the  Mantchus  have  destroyed  them ; 
and  a  sjrstem  of  universal  pillage  and  neglect  hastens  them 
everywhere  to  ruin.  Trees  are  wantonly  cut  down,  pavements 
broken,  canals  left  dry,  and  fortifications  dilapidated.  The 
people  fancy  that  boasting  makes  them  great,  and  believe  that 
they  are  the  only  polished  nation,  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
all  others.  Mock  courtesy,  mock  humility,  mock  liberalitv,  axe 
characteristics  of  their  manners  ;  and  paper-lanterns  are  emblems 
of  their  progress — a  gaudy  pageant,  in  which  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  the  sepulchre  are  concealed  by  titular  gilt  and  heraldic  deco- 
rations. Try  the  Chinese  by  their  social  laws— and  by  that  most 
infallible  test,  tlie  state  of  their  women  : — 

*■  The  condition  of  the  Chinese  woman  is  most  pitiable ;  suffering, 
privation,  contempt,  nil  kinds  of  misery  and  degradation,  seize  on  her 
in  the  cradle,  and  accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the  tomb.  Her  very 
birth  is  commonlv  rcs^arded  as  a  humiliation  and  a  discrace  to  the 
family — an  evident  sign  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven.  If  she  be  not 
immediately  suffocated  (according  to  an  atrocious  custom  which  we 
shall  sj'oak  of  by  and  by),  she  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  creature 
radically  <lcspieable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the  hiunan  race. 

'  Tliis  appears  so  incontestable  a  fact,  that  Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated, 
though  a  woman,  among  Chinese  writers,  endeavours,  in  her  works,  to 
humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  reminding  them  continually  of  the  inferior 
rank  they  occupy  in  the  creation.  "When  a  son  is  bom,"  she  says, 
*'  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is  clothed  with  robes,  and  plays  with  pearls  ; 
every  owo  obeys  his  princely  cries.  But  when  a  girl  is  bom,  she  sleeps 
upon  the  ground,  is  merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a  tile, 
and  is  incapable  of  acting  either  virtuously  or  viciously.  She  has 
nothing  to  think  of  but  preparina^  food,  making  wine,  and  not  vexing 
her  parents."  '—Vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249. 
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We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investimte  the  bjeot^aai 
we  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  in  no  country,  however|Volta]ieinvf 
talk  of  patriarchal  virtue,  have  women  ever  enjoyed  their  ligblfili 
position  unless  under  the  Christian  law  ;  and  yet  we  are 
of  no  nation  so  degraded  in  this  respect  as  the  Chinese. 
Mohammedans  are  slaves  enough ;  but  the  Buddhist  China 
passes  them  in  the  superiority  assigned  to  men,  who  esteem  womsm. 
as  animals,  and  think  it  noble  to  be  more  excellent  than  thaf  I 
Writers  have  enlarged  on  the  ^ace  of  a  Chinese  bridal,  wmk 
the  young  girl  throbs  in  her  drapery  of  silk,  in  her  ohaplei  4if 
flowers,  and  in  the  pomp  of  her  marriage  pride.  M.  Hue  oas'«i^ 
apt  commentary : — 

*  But  alas !  a  young  married  woman  is  but  a  victim  adorned  for  tibi 


sacrifice.  She  is  quitting  a  home  where,  however  neglected,  she 
in  the  society  of  the  relations  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  fimit 
her  infancy.  She  is  now  thrown,  young,  feeble,  and  inexperience^ 
among  total  strangers,  to  suffer  privation  and  contempt,  and  be  allaM 
gether  at  the  mercy  of  her  purchaser.  In  her  new  fiAmily,  sh^  fe 
expected  to  obey  every  one  without  exception.  According  to  Urn 
expression  of  an  old  Chinese  writer,  the  ^'  newly-married  vrife  shoqH 
be  but  a  shadow  and  an  echo  in  the  hoiise."  She  has  no  riffht  to  tihp 
her  meals  with  her  hushand ;  nay  not  even  with  his  male  chudren :  liif 
duty  is  to  serve  them  at  tahle,  to  stand  hy  in  silence,  help  them  to  dnai^ 
and  fill  and  light  their  pipes.  She  must  eat  alone,  after  thev  have  doii% 
and  in  a  comer ;  her  food  is  scanty  and  coarse,  and  she  would  not  dare  to 
touch  even  what  is  left  by  her  own  sons.' — lb.  pp.  260, 251. 

She  maybe  beaten,  starved,  sold,  degraded ;  and  here  M.  HjQm\ 
adds  that  the  Christian  converts  are,  from  this  point  of  yittWi 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  does  no  more  than  wm 
expect  him,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  do,  whimk 
he  launches  into  a  torrent  of  eulogy  on  the  brethren  of  his  am 
denomination  who  have  accomplished  this  work.  He  qao(e% 
grandiloquently,  a  list  of  the  saintly  sisters  of  his  creed — ^Heleoi^ 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  Clotilda,  protectress  of  the  Fraiik^^ 
Paula,  the  entertainer  of  St  Jerome,  Monica,  friend  of  Axmm* 
tine,  and  certain  other  women,  who  '  preserved  much  betteruan 
the  greater  part  of  the  learned  doctors  of  their  time  the  tnulitiM# 
of  a  mystic  philosophy ;'  but  his  praise  is  not  reserved  for  hit 
own  sect  only,  for  it  extends  to  all  other  Christians,  and  indiideB 
in  the  blessings  given  by  a  fervent  heart,  every  labourer  niiD 
takes  a  share  in  the  eood  work.  There  are  some  interestiBg 
details  in  the  book  with  reference  to  t  lie  suicides  so  frequent  a 
China.  A  work  in  the  native  lai  age  treats  the  matter  inA. 
scientific  erudition  : — *  The  (  i  a  >Dear  to  have  invented  n 
terrific  variety  of  modes  of  i      ruer.     1       t  '^  itrang^hig^^ 

especially  is  very  rich  ;  the  auin  " 
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by  hanging,"  "  strangled  on  the  knees,"  "  strangled  lying  down/' 
"strangled  with  a  slip  knot,"  and  "strangled  with  a  turning 
knot"  He  describes  carefully  all  the  marks  likely  to  appear 
on  the  body,  and  indicates  the  differences  where  the  individual 
has  strangled  himself.' 

A  common  method  of  revenge  practised  by  the  poorer  Chinese 
is  to  kill  themselves  so  as  to  let  their  neighbours  know  whose 
conduct  has  impelled  them  to  the  deed.  A  rich  man  is  exposed 
to  great  trouble  and  loss  if  any  one  he  has  insulted  commits 
suicide  in  his  house.  As  usual,  these  social  contrasts  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  suffering,  and  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes 
are  the  least  accessible.  Among  the  middle  orders  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  made  most  way. 

That  the  opulent  Chinese,  possessed  of  such  a  literature  as 
that  in  which  nis  countrymen  find  so  much  cause  to  boast,  should 
be  impervious  to  moral  teaching,  may  appear  singular ;  but  his 
pedantry  fortifies  him  in  ignorance.  Europe  is  singularly  curious 
as  to  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Asia,  but  Asia  is  profoundly 
indifferent  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  Europe.  Thus  the  one  pro- 
gresses and  the  other  decays,  and  in  China  especially,  the 
national  literature  being  made  up  of  a  lifeless  body  of  treatises, 
apothegms,  formal  dialogues,  and  fiorid  romances,  stimulates  to 
BO  inquiry,  and  injures  the  mind  by  satisfying  it  with  mere 
scholastic  philosophy,  much  oftener  false  than  true.  As  to 
the  language,  origiQai,  antique,  unchanging,  and  vastly  spread 
as  it  is,  it  is  suited  only  to  a  people  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale.  Few  men  acquire  it  thoroughly,  for  it  taxes  the  memory 
more  than  any  other,  being  a  compromise  between  soimds  and 
ideas,  and  composed  of  innumerable  signs,  each  with  its  peculiar 
meaning.  Popular  enlightenment,  through  such  a  medium, 
must  be  slow,  and  the  Chinese,  addicted  as  they  are  to  change — 
having  had  fifteen  revolutions,  in  a  space  of  time  not  longer 
than  the  reim  of  the  Bourbons — find  it  hard  to  understand 
foreign  ideavS. 

All  this  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  not  an  ingenious 
people.  Ingenuity  is  their  characteristic.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
their  existence  ;  for,  isolated  from  the  world,  they  are  compelled 
to  supply  their  own  wants  by  their  own  inventions ;  and  crowded 
in  the  habitable  districts  along  their  rivers,  they  have  been 
found  to  devise  curious  modes  of  self-sustenance.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  deprived  of  European  science,  they  have  found 
recipes  of  much  utility ;  and  in  jurisprudence  they  have  checked 
the  vindictive  passions  of  their  nature  by  salutary  laws.  It  is 
one  great  preventive  of  assassinations  in  China  that  a  corpse  is 
regarded  with  horror.  Contact  with  it  is  held  to  be  fearful. 
Burials,  therefore,  are  conducted  with  many  forms,  and  mur- 
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dererSy  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  crimen  dare  not  dii§:4i^ 
victim  to  a  hiding  plaoa  Of  course  there  are  puhKc  nrni,  nili«iM# 
who  have  no  scruples  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  considered  fortOMM' 
to  be  certain  of  a  dignified  funeral.  M.  Hue  had  a  oonqpKii 
mentary  friend  who,  during  his  illness,  assured  him,  with  dnliciiti 
cordiality,  that  he  had  ordered  a  coffin  from  the  first  makei'  in 
Kueng-Eiang  Hang,  and  that  it  was  qmte  ready  1  '  Could  tlMBtt 
be  a  more  polite  man,'  sa^s  the  apostolic  missionary.  Bc^ 
returning  to  the  subject  of  mgenuity,  M.  Hue  saw  the  floalUMr 
isknds,  on  a  hike  of  the  interior,  which  support  some  ef  Ite. 
people  in  the  most  densely  inhabited  provinces : —  ^   . 

*We  passed  several  floating  islands,  those  cnrioos  productions  ^! 
Chinese  ingenuity,  which  no  other  people  seem  ever  to  nave  tboiuM^ 
of.     These  floating  islands  are  enormous  rafts,  generally  constmctod  tf 
bamboos,  which  resist  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  water  ftt  W 
long  time.     Upon  the  raft  is  laid  a  tolerably  thick  bed  of 
soil ;  and,  thaiucs  to  the  patient  labours  of  a  few  families  of 
agriculturists,  the  astonished  traveller  beholds  a  whole  colony  Ijiaffiim- 
the  surface  of  the  water, — pretty  houses  with  their  gardens,  as  wcO  ss^ 
fields  and  plantations  of  every  sort.     The  inhabitants  of  these  flimtii^. 
farms  appear  to  enjoy  peace  and  abmidance.     During  the  kisoie  iim$ 
which  is  not  occupied  by  the  culture  of  their  rice-fields,  they  emplw 
themselves  in  fishmg,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  pastime  and  a  somes 
of  profit ;  and  oflen,  after  gathering  a  crop  of  gram  from  the  sarfiMS 
of  the  lake,  they  cast  their  nets  and  bring  up  a  harvest  of  fish  from  Hs 
depths ;  for  these  waters  team  with  creatures  fit  for  the  use  of  nuui* 
Many  birds,  particularly  swallows  and  pigeons,  build  their  nesis  fis 
these  floating  isles,  and  enhven  the  peaceful  and  poetic  soKtude.*^— > 
Vol.  ii.  pp  95,  96. 

We  may  remark  that  M.  Hue  is  in  error  when  he  rnippotoo 
that  no  other  people  have  thought  of  a  similar  device,  since  ^is 
natives  of  Kashmeer  have,  from  time  immemorial,  laiUK^adl 
artifidal  islands  on  the  lakes  which  adorn  their  valley.  StiB 
more  curious,  however,  is  the  Cormorant  fishery  : — 

*  Just  as  our  pleasant  journey  on  the  Pinghou  was  a{^rosduqg  its 
termination,  we  encountered  a  long  file  of  fishing  boats  which 
rowing  back  to  their  ports.     Instead  of  nets,  they  carried  a 
number  of  cormorants,  perched  on  the  edges  of  the  boats. 

^  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  these  creatures  engaged  in  *^i^k*rfc, 
diving  into  the  water,  and  always  coming  up  with  a  fish  in  their  bwE, 
As  the  Chinese  fear  the  vigorous  appetite  of  their  feathered  ■iiinfislns 
they  £ftsten  round  their  necks  an  iron  ring,  large  enough  to  aOofV  qf 
their  breathing,  but  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  fish  Umf 
seize :  to  prevent  their  straying  about  in  the  water  and  wsstiag  Hbm 
time  destined  for  work,  a  cord  is  attached  to  the  ring  and  to  oas  dsss 
of  the  cormorant,  by  which  he  is  pulled  up  whim  indined  to  stay  tsa 
long  imder  water.    When  tired,  he  is  pennitted  to  rest  for  a  §m 
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minutes,  but  if  he  abuses  this  indulgence  and  forgets  his  business,  a  few 
strokes  of  a  bamboo  recal  him  to  duty,  and  the  poor  diver  patiently 
resumes  his  laborious  occupation.  In  passing  from  one  fishing  ground 
to  another,  the  cormorants  perch  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  the  boat, 
and  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  range  themselves  of  their  own  accord 
in  nearly  equal  numbers  on  each  side,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  frail  vessel ;  we  saw  them  thus  ranged  throughout  the 
little  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  on  Lake  Pinghou.' — lb.  pp.  100, 101. 

Productive  art,  however,  decays  in  China ;  and  the  picturesque 
architecture  of  former  times  is  vanishing.  These  results  are 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  indifference  entering  so  largely  into  the 
native  mind — a  spirit  engendered  by  fatalism,  which,  again, 
belongs  to  Buddhism,  prolific  of  moral  vices  and  absurdi- 
ties. M.  Hue  questioned  some  people  in  a  temple  who  were 
moving  quickly  about  before  the  idol,  but  addressing  no  prayers 
to  it  A  relative  was  sick,  and  '  all  they  knew  was  that  when  a 
person  was  in  danger  of  death,  it  was  customary  to  run  this  way 
and  that  in  pursuit  of  his  soul,  and  try  to  bring  it  back,  and  they 
adopted  this  practice  simply  to  do  as  others  did,  without  ever 
asking  whether  the  custom  was  reasonable  or  absurd,  and 
probably  also  without  having  any  great  confidence  in  it  them- 
selves.' 

As  we  have  so  far  allowed  M.  Hue  to  be  the  exponent  of  his 
own  views,  we  will  select  another  passage  illustrative  of  the  social 
state  to  which  China,  under  its  rulers  and  teachers,  has  been 
reduced.  With  the  exception  of  a  society  to  provide  the  poor 
with  coffins,  partly  a  selfish  beneficence,  no  associations  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  but 
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The  poor  do  not  fail  in  retribution  to  form  companies  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  rich.  Every  one  brings  to  the  common  fc>tock 
some  intirniity  real  or  supposed,  and  this  formidable  capital  of  human 
misery  is  turned  as  far  as  possible  to  profitable  account.  The  poor  are 
formed  into  com})anics,  regiments,  and  battalions,  and  this  great  army 
of  j)aupers  has  a  chief,  who  bears  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Beggars," 
and  who  is  aotuall}^  recognised  by  the  State.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  tatterecl  subjects,  and  it  is  on  him  the  blame  is  lain 
when  any  disorders  occur  among  them  that  are  too  outrageous  and 
dangerous  to  public  peace  to  be  endured.  The  King  of  the  Beggars 
at  Pekin  is  a  real  power.  There  are  certain  days  on  which  he  is 
authorized  to  send  into  the  country  some  of  his  numerous  phalanxes 
and  bid  them  ask  alms,  or  rather  maraud  all  over  the  environs  of  the 
capital.  The  ixmcil  of  Callot  would  be  necessary  to  paint  the  bur- 
lesque, disorderly,  scandalous  appearance  of  this  army  of  vagabonds, 
marchiug  proudly  to  the  conquest  of  some  village.  Whilst  they  swarm 
about  like  some  devastating  insects,  and  seek  by  their  insolence  to 
intimidate  every  one  they  meet,  their  king  calls  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  and  proposes  for  a  certain  sum  to  deliver  them  from 
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the  hideooB  inTaiiou.     After  a  long  dispute  thr  i  tiiig  jiartie* 

come  to  an  agreement,  the  village  pays  its  ransoiu,  and  tlie  t>^ 
decamp  to  go  and  pour  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  some  other  ji 
— Ih.  pp.  326,  327. 

Thia  extraordinary  usage  reminds  us  of  the  '  King  of  tbe 
Thievee,'  so  often  a  hero  in  the  cofTee-home  romances  of  the 
BammadhaD  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  We  must  now  close  our 
account  of  M.  Hue's  travels.  Our  extracts  will  iiave  shown  that 
the  work  in  which  these  travels  are  described  i.^:  of  a,  varied  and 
interesting  character.  It  is  a  true  picture  cf  EiiRtom  lifo  and 
manners.  It  discloses,  without  theoretical  fonnuk,  much  tJiat 
is  connected  with  the  marvellous  Chinese  rebelliou  ;  and  it  adda 
largely  to  the  information  which  we  had  derived  from  prs- 
vious  explorera  Written  in  a  graphic  and  animated  style,  and 
cleverly  translated,  it  is  hkely  to  nnd  a  conadcrrible  number  of 


English  readers.  We  will  venture  to  sum  up  our  opinion  of  itii 
contents  by  saying  that  it  opens  a  scene  of  pnlitical  and  social 
decay,  and  that  this  decay,  acted  upon  by  the   influence   of 


Christiuiity,  corroding  and  renovating  at  oucf,  may  produce  a 
wonderful  and  beautlml  transformation  in  China. 


AUT.  VI.* — Jathar.  Ih-a^menla  Arcieiffa  Carminum  HebrQUormm,im' 
Mtuorelhieo  Veterit  Tettamrnti  texiu  patnai  feueiUOa  mU^jj^ 
ordinavit,  rettitutl,  in  vnum  corput  redegit,  Zaiine  n  fAiiMft, 
Oommenlario  inifruxit  Joannet  Quiielmu*  DonaUkom,  S.  Ximt 
Doel.;  CoUegii  SS.  Trimtati*  apud  Canlabriyietun  i 
Soeius.  [Jashar.  Original  Fragments  of  Hebrew  Odea  ■ 
woven  in  the  MaBoretic  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  c 
arranged,  restored,  digested  into  one  body,  translated  into  I 
and  furnished  with  a  Commentary.  By  J.  W.  Donaldaon,  IXZk)  ' 
pp.  352.  Berlui :  Wilhelm  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  A  H^' 
gate.     1854.  '  ~ 

The  vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  y«Btt  Ih 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  German  theology,  and  which  stiU  nnnfhMttj 
to  make  w^  at  a  rapid  rate,  is  a  cheering  prognostic  of  a  bc^fatC^ 
future  fur  Christendom.  The  palmy  daysof  rational'-'^  ■«..—. 
by  never  to  return.  Once  dominant  in  nearly  e 
university,  it  is  now  barely  tolerated  in  a  few  ;  and  itagi 
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professors  have  lived  to  see  the  crowds  of  students  which  formerly 
thronged  their  class-rooms  become  'small  by  degrees  and  beauti' 
fully  less,'  until  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  the  speedy  extinc- 
tion of  the  school  for  want  of  disciples  who  may  be  indoctrinated 
in  its  withering  principles.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
its  star  began  to  set.  Himself  undeniably  a  rationalist,  that 
great  man  was  yet  the  leader  of  a  reaction  which  could  not  fail 
eventually  to  explode  the  system.  By  recalbng  men's  thoughts 
to  the  indestructible  facts  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  he 
showed  that  there  was  another  depository  of  the  truths  of 
revelation  besides  the  Book,  and  one  which  all  the  shafts  of 
criticism  iiiiist  fail  to  reach.  Here,  in  the  mysterious  life  of  the 
church,  8[iringing  out  of  the  facts  of  the  Qospel  history,  and  per- 
petuated tVom  age  to  age,  Christianity  was  mistress  of  an 
impre^teblti  fortress,  which  would  for  ever  defy  all  the  assaults 
of  herWes.  Let  men  cavil  at  their  pleasure  against  her  sacred 
record.s,  they  would  still  have  to  deal  with  her  inscrutable  history 
and  tier  undeniable  existence  The  Bible  was  not  written  on 
papr  only ;  it  was  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  this 
aiuijective  testimony  to  its  truth  and  divinity  was  plainly  one 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  never  be  got  rid  of. 
Beason,  so  far  from  achieving  a  triumph  over  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  by  throwing  a  slur  upon  its  documents,  thereby  only 
rendered  the  problem  impossible  of  solution.  To  explain  away 
miracles,  it  was  shown,  was  of  no  avail,  unless  that  marvellotis 
concrete  deposit,  SO  to  speak,  of  God's  mighty  creative  acts  in 
human  history— the  Church — could  also  be  explained  away.  By 
the  earnest  and  incessant  reiteration  of  such  appeals  to  subjective 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  numerous 
disciples  and  followers,  the  pride  of  an  overweeningscience,  'falsely 
so  called,'  received  a  wholesome  check,  and  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  in  its  sweeping  generalizations.  The  new  impulse 
thus  created  soon  gathered  strength,  assisteil  as  it  was  alike  by 
the  moral  and  intellectual  weight  of  its  ever  multiplying  friends, 
by  the  proverbial  love  of  the  German  people  for  the  subjective, 
and  by  the  circumstances,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the 
times.  The  events  of  the  last  great  European  war  had  a  peculiarly 
sobering  effect  upon  the  nation,  and  predisposed  it  for  the 
religious  awakening  which  attended  the  celebration  of  the  third 
centenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  soon  after  the  peace.  The 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
theses  of  Pastor  Harms,  which  produced  a  sensation  throughout 
Germany  only  second  to  that  caused  by  those  of  Luther  himself, 
was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to  Rationalism,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  Even  the  appearance  of  Strauss 's 
iufidcl  'Life  of  Jesus'  <lid  good  service  in  more  ways  than 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  Y 
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one.  Besides  annihilatipg  the  insidio  of 

Older,  by  getdi^  rid  of  his  ch  lAtnraiisms,  to  mak^-wmim 

for  his  own  bolikr  in3rthical  t  y,  Strauss  oompeUed  a&  op 
wa^erers  to  choose  sides,  and  ren  ed  palpable  to  the  bT1nr|w|| 
the  utterly  anti-Kshristian  chan  and  aims  of  ihe  acgslpip 

criticism.  Then  came  the  revolu  n  of  1848,  the  xeooil  :ftiqp 
which,  amidst  much  that  is  anythmg  but  matter  of  coiignitM|p^ 
tion,  has  at  least  had  this  good  result — it  has  siven  the^Mip  jp 
omtce  to  Rationalism.  The  demon  is  cast  out — theGennanCSiivck 
begiDB  to  be  henelf  again,  and  is  earnestly  Btn^  to  nooT^^ 
lost  position  as  the  firat-bom  daughter  of  the  BeramtatiMU 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  who  still  an 
tical  as  to  the  mighty  change  which  is  asserted  to  ha?r6 
over  the  spirit  of  German  theology,  ]  id  will  be  ready  toll  _ 
that  it  is  hope  rather  than  reality  which  teils  this  flattering  ti||^ 
The  conversion  is  so  sudden  that,  in  pite  of  Ihe  best  and  elaiM|l 
evidences,  they  will  hardly  be  convinced  of  its 
Saul,  amongst  the  prophets,  and  I  namesake,  the 
amongst  the  saints,  are  marvels  jre  easily  oomprdieHtbfe  til 
some  minds  than  this  strange  ana  unlooked-f<»'  traBsfooMiM^ 
The  reaction  a^Bst  Batto^dism,  however,  is  a  great  fiMat^.H 
such  gloomy  misgivings  and  ungenerous  suspicions  notwithslM^» 
inff.  It  is  m  fufl  career,  and  there  is  even  manifest  peril  9t  mf 
bemg  pushed  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.  A  mofOOMlIt 
analogous  to  the  Pus^te  ferment  in  the  Anglican  CQiQaMnMM% 
has  shown  itself  in  the  German  Church,  and  wiU  requiie  to  i# 
very  jealously  watched  by  all  the  true  friends  of  ~ 


both  there  and  here.  The  danger  is  the  more  threateniag^  9^ 
cisely  on  account  of  the  previous  wide  prevalence  of  iMSi 
sceptical  habits  of  thought  whidi  made  RatioiMJism  so  jpimlsr 
in  its  day.  Every  thinking  person  is  aware  that  unbraet  jhmI 
superstition  are  constantly  thus  playing  into  one  another's  lu 
and  that  they  are  less  incompatible  evSs  than  at  first  sq^ 
appear.  The  £Eunlity  with  which  the  French  nation  euim  ^.  ^ 
the  lessons  of  the  Jesuits  for  those  of  Voltaire  is  an  exainplM|l 
the  grandest  scale,  to  which,  on  a  smaller,  Robert  Owen's  oliM» 
like  submission  of  his  reason  to  the '  sprit-rappers'  of  New  Totk 
affords  an  edifying  counterpart.  To  c  idbelieve  the  Christian  s«l* 
dencesrequires  no  larger  share  of  credulity  thanis  fully  eqpal  todb  ; 
task  of  crediting  the  story  of  a  saint's  crossing  Dover  0tailse|l 
his  doak,  or  of  swallowing  the  dogma  of  transimtaotistioii  sloM 
with  the  sacrament  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  Kl^ 
Rome  and  Tubingen  have  equally  firm  faith  in  man, 
eaually  destitute  of  faith  in  God.  Both  put  hmnan 
wnat  they  choose  to  consider  such,  i  inv 

Let  any  one  read  Cardinal  Wisemans    *  Im 
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catholic  Beligion/  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sta'aues's '  Glaubenslehre' 
cm  the  other,  and  he  will  see  that  the  oondufiion  implied  in  b^tib 
18  one  and  the  same — viz.,  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  Bible. 

The  books  on  our  table  are  amongst  the  most  xioteworthy 
liidoldgicsd  publications  which  have  appeared  in  Germany  within 
the  last  few  months.  No  pains  have  been  taken  to  weed  out 
liftose  of  a  rationalistic  tendency.  Of  course,  therefore,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  current  talk  in  certain  alarmirt  circles,  the  tares 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wheat.  What  is  tiie  fact  ?  Only 
two  or  three  out  of  some  soore  are  at  all  infected,  and  by  far  the 
most  morbid  specimen  of  the  whole  is,  we  blush  to  say  it,  the 
prodactaon  of  an  English  divine.  '  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  rake  up  from  the  chamet-house,  ki  which 
the  aJ)ortion8  of  the  most  licentioiis  Rationalism  of  a  bygone 
day  lie  rotting  and  forgotten,  a  more  offensive  work  than  that  to 
irijiich  we  allude.  The  atitbor  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  earn 
the '  bad  jx'e-eminence'  of  which  he  seems  ambitious,  as  chief  of 
ilie  Bomscwlotte  brigade  in  the  army  of  unbelief  Just  at  the 
time  when  its  old  standard-bearers  are  flagging,  when  every  fresh 
appearance  of  Baur  in  print  is  more  moderate  than  the  last,  when 
Sefawegler,  disgusted  at  the  ever  accelerating  'retrograde  march'  of 
theology,  transfers  his  critical  soept^sm  from  Ihe  barren  field  of  the 
Mostolic  history  to  the  more  appropriate  one  presented  by  'Livy's 
Annals'jlo !  anew  champion  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  theiailing  cause, 
and  seeks  to  reanimate  the  di^irited  host,  in  the  person  of  a 
oountryman  of  our  own.  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  has  greatiiy  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  acute  etymologist  and  classical  philologian, 
in  his  ^New  Cratylus/  his  *  Varronianus/  his  edition  of  ^  Pindar/ and 
other  works,  has  unhappily  taken  into  his  head  that  he  is  destined 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  theology.  For  some  time 
past  we  have  heard  ominous  whisperings  in  various  quarters  as  to 
the  terrible  mine  which  this  certainly  clever  but  somewhat  con- 
ceited grammarian  was  preparing  to  spring  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  all  existing  churches  and  beliefs.  Well,  the  redoubtable 
book  has  appeared,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  charged 
with  combustibles  enough  to  create  a  most  tremendous  explosion 
— of  laughter  or  indignation,  according  as  the  matter  is  looked 
at  in  its  lighter  or  graver  aspect. 

For  aught  that  we  can  see,  had  Dr.  Donaldson  simply  fulfilled 
the  letter  of  the  promises  which  his  title-page  holds  out,  by 
collecting,  arranging,  restoring,  exhibiting  as  a  whole,  translating 
into  Latin,  and  commenting  upon  the  ancient  fragments  of 
Hebrew  odes,  assignable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  lost  book  of 
Jashar,  which  is  actually  twice  cited  in  the  Old  Testament  (viz.. 
Josh.  X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  he  might  perhaps  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  true  friends  of  biblical  science,  and  would,  at  all 

y2 
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eveof^  not  have  outri^d  propriety,  and  iiisuUed  the  religioa, 
of  which  he  professes  to  be  a  minister,  as  he  hait  done  by  writing 
what  we  cannot  refrain  from  -  stigmatizing  a^  oue  of  the  mosfei 
atrocious  libels  upon  the  Book  of  God  evei-  jienned.  He  hat 
prefixed  as  bis  motto  our  Lord's  words  in  Jolin  v.  38,  '  Seardi 
the  Scripttireo,'  and  seems  to  understand  them  as  affording  him 
a  warrant  for  tearing  the  Scriptures  to  pieces.  According  to 
him,  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  huge  imposture. 
His  '  Book  of  Jashar'  is  the  real  Bible,  if  any  hucii  there  be,  and 
all  the  rest  is  '  leather  and  prunella'  Moses  iicvev  wrote  a  line  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  is  for  the  moat  part  a  tissue  of  mythical 
narratives — mere  dross,  with  here  and  then?  only  a  glitteriiiff 
nugget  of  the  true  gold  of  Ophir,  These  pitcious  fragmenta  aU 
belong  to  the  old  Hebrew  anthology,  styled  tlie  '  Book  of  Jaahar.' 
or  '  Uprightnesa,'  the  composition  of  which  our  author  refors  to 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Anterior  to  that  ep:ioli  the  Jews  ctmnoi 
be  said  to  have  possessed  any  sacred  books.  Then,  for  tlie  lint 
time,  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  ibv  wise  king,  th« 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  long  harassed  by  funigu  and  doraesttic 
wars,  had  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  litLiatuie,  and  then 
accordingly  various  kinds  of  Iwoks  were  puMislied.  Amongst 
them  are  those  attributed  to  Solomon  himself ; — 

'  Besides  these  there  were  genealogies  and  storiot;  of  tlm  acta  of  tb«l 
patriarchs,  and  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jeliovuli,  and  nongs  of 
anonymoua  poets  relating  to  the  same  subject  (N'mii.  xii,  27);  thns 
were  epic  traditions  concerning  the  Judges,  am  on:; -t  "liii'h  the  story  uf 
Bamson  was  put  together  in  a  maiiiier  displayiiiL.-.  :l>  it  ^eoms.  a  gtxid 
deal  of  ingenuity;  lastly,  Davidic  Annals  were  in  rircubtion,  whoiic* 
the  author  of  the  books  of  Samuel  must  have  lirnwn  a  grent  part  of 
his  materials.  But,'  adds  the  master  of  Bury  St  (Mniund's  Omnnm 
School, '  all  this  literature  savoured  rather  of  hi-ton-  than  of  rt-ligitm, 
however  ready  we  may  be  to  grant  that  that  tht ■Krulic  liistory  of  tfat 
Israelites  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  rule  ol"  yi'Ay.  Aci-onlingly, 
in  order  that  the  faith  of  the  worshippers  of  Joliuvuli  might  hav* 
somewhat  whereon  to  rest,  there  was  composeil.  i.>r  mtlier  oumptlod 
and  put  together,  the  Book  of  Uprightneti"  (LiluT  Pruhitatia, 
^9P  ^tt'JT?),  which,  in  my  opinion,  taught  tlmt,  iniui  iu  the 
beginning  was  upright,  hut  tliat,  through  cain.tl  »i:«I»m,  be  bad 
revolted  from  the  spiritual  law  ;  that  the  Israelii^  -  ulti'  ikiUil  that 
they  might  keep  and  hand  down  to  others  that  laii  uf  tij.rii-litmiw;  that 
David  had  been  made  king  ou  accoimt  of  hit.  >;i',ltivjtiti);  n^liinoiis 
uprightness,  and  that,  after  many  victories,  he  Iki<I  hanJi.'d  uvtr  thfi 
kingdom,  estahlished  in  the  profoundest  peace  tn  Suloiiuiii,  hii  ton, 
who,  by  dedicating  the  temple  to  Jehovah,  and  iuii»iiii;  thin  antluik^ 
of  the  older  and  more  recent  odes  to  be  puhll-di.-.i,  bii'Iih  to  hav« 
carried  the  Jasharan  blias  (Jelicitali  Jatfiaratta)  t<>  lli.- hi);hetit  yAch. 
It  is  probable  that  the  prophet  Mathan,  David'»  luuiiAi-ltor,  SolomonV 
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instructor  and  tutor  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  who  is  even  reported  to  have 
written  the  annals  of  his  own  time  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29),  was  the  editor 
of  the  book,  of  course  under  Solomon's  auspices,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance, perhaps,  of  Gad.  The  book,  therefore,  was  the  first-bom  offspring 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  one  which  ministered  spiritual 
aliment  to  the  greater  prophets.  Accordingly,'  Dr.  Donaldson  goes  on 
to  saj,  in  explanation  of  his  design,  '  what  I  have  attempted  in  this 
work  is  as  if  out  of  a  wall  composed  of  ancient  stones  and  bricks  of  a 
later  age,  after  the  manner  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  one  were  to  pluck 
out  those  stones  which  formerly  constituted  the  vestibule  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  so  as  to  restore  the  pristine  shape  of  the  architecture.  He  who 
should  do  so  would  not  hasten  the  fall  of  the  tottering  edifice,  but  rather 

*  Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis.' — Praefat.  vii.,  viii. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  express  his  surprise  that  whilst 
Welcker,  Hermann,  and  others,  have  bestowed  great  pains  on 
the  fragments  of  ^schylus ;  whilst  Meinecke  has  edited  the 
relics  of  Greek  comedy  in  four  whole  volumes ;  whilst  Alcaeus 
and  the  other  lyric  poets  have  found  those  who  did  not  disdain 
to  collect  their  *  scattered  limbs/  np  one  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  expend  the  same  labour  on  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  *  especially  when  by  so  doing  we  may  get  down 
to  the  inmost  marrow  of  the  Divine  Book.'  Accordingly,  since  no 
one  else  would  attempt  the  adventurous  descent,  he  has  himself, 
he  says,  determined  to  try  *  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
drag  back  this  buried  treasure  of  revealed  truth  from  its  Her- 
colajieum  into  the  domain  of  day,'  *  which  endeavour,'  he 
adds,  *  should  it  answer  my  expectations,  I  hope  to  kindle  a  new 
light  over  the  whole  of  theology.'  The  preface  concludes  with  a 
statement  of  the  author's  reasons  for  having  his  work  published 
in  Germany,  and  accordingly  writing  it  in  Latin,  in  preference 
to  enriching  the  literature  of  his  own  country  with  the  inestimable 
gem.  These  reasons  (which  perhaps  were  not  the  only  ones)  are 
not  very  flattering  to  our  national  pride.  He  thinks  there  are 
no  biblical  scholars  amongst  us  competent  to  deal  with  a  pro- 
duction of  such  prodigious  learning,  and  therefore  seeks  for 
judges  only  amongst  the  Germans,  *  in  whose  midst  flourishes 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  every  kind  of  incitement 
to  biblical  science,  an  uncorrupted  love  of  the  truth,  and,  in  fine, 
that  true  and  fearless  faith  which  invites  candid  and  honest  dis- 
cussions, and  does  not  shun  the  light  of  truth.'  What  he  con- 
templates is,  he  says,  a  concio  ad  clerum  ;  the  swinish  multitude 
and  the  seditious  ringleaders  of  faction  he  detests  and  spurns 
from  him.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  German  divines.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  justice  will  be  done  upon  him  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  own  choice.  He  has  appealed  unto  Caesar,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  unto  Cagsar  he  shall  go.  • 
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Heoce  it  is  ra         I  ii      -  otir  %  thaa  nith 

any  view  to  the :  of  '   ■oBteroukhj-pothesis,  th»lw« 

add  a  few  sen  i  We  say,  then,  let  no  oae  tm 

alanned  at  Dr.  jjo  n's  u       17  concrcmatlon  of  the  Old 

Testament  in  the  nre  01  hb  cnti<  genius,  in  order  to  extract 
therefrom  the  few  dram  he  offers  us  aa  elixir  in  the  shape  of 
his  '  Book  of  Jashar.'  He  has  simply  found  a  inarc's-nest,  IJkfl 
other  pert  philolomans  before  him  who  have  <Jr<:unit  of  setting  up 
a  popedom,  with  uie  sabatitutioD  of  the  8ucc(sa.ji,s  ul'  Pri.-iuiau  fot 
those  of  Peter.  He  looks  out  upon  Chri-sl^utloiu  fiom  hii 
school-room  at  Bury,  and  thinks  that  with  Lih  tWale  and  the 
abracadabra  of  his  grammatical  quiddities  he  is  about  tu  kitd 
the  law  to  us  all,  and  to  enlighten  our  igiiorauce  in  a  iricc. 
But  that  popular  Chriatiaoity  lor  which  be  everywhere  aUTcotf 
such  profound  contempt  can  afford  to  smile  at  u  hundred  Much 
fusi^  eurekas.  His  boasted  discoveies  are  all  moousliiue,  and 
his  processes  are  happily  aa  arbit  y  as  he  intcndti  them  to  ba 
sweeping  and  destructive.  There  1  a  Ear  more  show  of  reasoa 
in  Eichhom's  atomistic  theory  <^  t  le  comtN_>.sItiuu  of  Gi'nsaii^ 
which  has  been  long  since  completely  explodtii.  tti;;in  in  this  aem 
and  still  more  daring  scheme.  To  state  Di'.  l^uiiiildiioii's  hyp(H 
thesis  is  to  expose  its  many  vulnerable  points.  Thiii;  t)i<-  following 
is  his  method  of  eliminating  the  '  archetypa  IVrigiiu'iiUi'  from  tlia 
baser  matter  in  which  they  lie  embedded.  }{■:  tirxl  uddiu^Lit  his 
special  arguments,  in  addition  to  the  general  oti'*  <Jr.twu  from  tlM 
tranquillity  of  Solomon's  i  1,  to  low  that  ilif  compositiao  of 
the  'Book  of  Jashar'  is  to  Dc  .  id  to  tli.u  i-pucb.     All  bat 

the  first  are  of  the  kind  calh  uiar,  as  will  \hi  secu  at  onoa 

from  the  sequel,  although  the  conci  laion  is  one  which  uobody 
would  care  to  dispute,  so  far  at  le  ts  the  real  '  Book  of  JaabHr' 
actually  cited  in  Scripture  is  c  d.    As  to  the  olhtT,  its  data 

is  the  year  of  our  Lord  1  •*,  1  the  person  rv»poiiiiibIc  foe 
it  is  certainly  no  Soh        1.     '.  are  hici  six  argumcuu  im 

brief: — 

(1.)  '  The  collection  con  Ian  ent  of  !>iiiiJ  «vtr  Saal  and 

Jonathan,  as  appears  rrom  n  2  Sam.  i    I'',  .inil  accordingly 

most  itwtf  hare  ap|        i  irid'g  tinw.'      i "-'  )  "  Sim-*,  in  tlM 

Benedietion  of  Jacob  i<^        :      .)  n  the  S.  n^  .,t   M.me*  <DMk. 

xxxii.,  xixiii.),  whi  1  •>        perfect  <.  rtiuuly  lu  that  ml* 

lecttoD,  all  longb  ittli  t<Tiiiii>K  oam  bady. 

ourauthol        n  eu       ^  beroretb.  r.vultot' Ji-i 

(3.)  'Since,  ..1  tiia  I  91  jacoo  (Gon.  xKi.  ■'>)  tlu.'  Gtv 

■^59  i-  e.,  fia)(aipa  occurs,  wb»  1  not  hava  bi'cutiie  Dnnwit  h 

the  time  when  David  taiT>        cd   I  < 

troopi  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  sx.  7 ;  &  i  i.        ««>,  v       a  fmrt  n 

referred  to  the  later  years  of  1  .  ^  irtj  tu  a 
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l>ute  the  Jasharan  collection  to  the  same  period.'     (4.)  '  The  name 
**  Shiloh,"  in  Gen.xlix.lO,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation, 
is  only  a  shortened  form  of  the  name  '  Solomon/  and  hence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  that  song  was  written  during  Solomon's  reign.'     (5.) 
*  Since  the  *  Book  of  Uprightness'  (Jashar)  starts  from  the  fact  that  God 
made   man  upright,  and  since  this  is   the  very  dictum  of  Solomon 
(Eccles.  vii.  30),   it    is   clear   that   Solomon   would  be  the   fittest 
person  to  compose  or  to  set  on  foot  that  collection.'     (6.)  *  David  sub- 
jugated the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  yiii.  14),  but  in  Solomon's  reign  the 
Edomites  recovered  their  independence,  and  this  latter  fact  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  in  a  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Jashar  (G^n.  xxvii.  40) .    Hence 
that  book  was  not  compiled  before  Solomon's  time.' — pp.  26,  27. 

All  this  betrays  a  pretty  flippant  style  of  criticism,  but  what 
follows  is  still  more  buoyant : — 

'  This  point  thus  settled,'  he  continues,  *  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
discover  where  the  scattered  limbs  of  the  Jasharan  anthology  lie  hid, 
and  to  restore  their  pristine  arrangement.  For  we  have  many  finger- 
posts to  guide  us  on  our  journey,  which  will  preclude  our  deviating 
from  the  right  road.  In  the  first  place  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
Solomon's  dictum  that  Adam  was  created  '^  upright,"  present  them- 
selves as  such.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  infer  what  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  Jasharan  collection,  and  how  it  would  exhibit  the  unique 
destiny  of  the  religious  nation  (Israel).  In  the  next  place,  since  the 
law  given  from  God  through  Moses  comprehended  the  foimdations,  as 
it  were,  of  Israelitish  piety  and  ethics,  the  Chaldee  Targumisfc's  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Jashar  reminds  us  that  certain  fragments  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  hook  of  the  law.  To  these  will  have  to  be  added 
promises  of  bliss,  and  the  blessings  which  attend  obedience.  The 
former  of  the  two  citations  (Josh.  x.  13)  teaches  us  that  the  collection 
inchided  certain  triumphal  odes,  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  the 
upright ;  the  latter  (2  Sam.  i.  18)  affords  the  hint,  that  the  exploits 
of  David  found  a  place  there ;  and  if  that  anthology  was  compiled  in 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Solomon's  reign,  it  is  impossible  to 
belit.'ve  that  this  great  king  passed  over  in  silence  his  own  felicity  and 
splendour.  Lastly,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  going  wide 
of  the  mark  whilst  we  are  cutting  our  way,  an  eye-witness  is  at 
hand,  who  knew  the  ancient  landmarks  well,  and  who  will  teach  us 
how  to  strike  into  the  right  road — viz.,  Micah  the  Morasthite.  He, 
for  certain,  since  he  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  could  very  well  have  in  his  hands  that  collection  of  Jasharan 
poetry  ;  nor  were  there  many  other  books  extant  at  that  time,  whose 
words  he  could  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  Now  it  is  manifest  that 
Micah  (i.  10)  has  transcribed  verbatim  that  paranomastic  refrain  of 
the  Jasharan  lament,  2  Sam.  i.  20 :  Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  Moreover  he 
alludes  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (vi.  5),  which  everybody  will  refer 
to  the  same  collection,  and  he  frequently  cites  Deuteronomy,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  concocted  for  the  most  part  out  of  passages  copied  from 
the  Book  of  Jashar.     And  what  is  of  chief  moment,  he  so  uses  the 

word  '^^^l  (Jashar)  in  vii.  2,  as  though  he  wished  to  refer  his  readers 
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to  the  principlea  of  our  book.  Guideil  liy  tlif  t  f  shed  l>y  nidi 
witnesses  and  testimonies,  I  have  undLrt^iki-ii  to  restore  the  Book  or 
Upbiohtkess.  The  book,  ifmyviewK  ;iru-  lorrcct,  may  be  distributed 
into  seven  parts,  the^r*^  of  which  unlblds  tht'  notion  contained  in  Um 
word' Jashar  ;  the  teeond  teaches  why  iHracl  (^I^^^'  which  name  our 
author  connects  etymologicolly  with  the  word  ^^J  was  elected  ;  tba 
third  shows  how  the  elect  nation  came  into  possession  of  the  pruiiiiscd 
rest ;  i\i.e  fourth  contains  the  command  leiits  of  uprightneee  ;  Xhv^fiflk 
prockime  the  blessings  ;  and  the  tixth  ilie  triumphs  of  lamel ;  lastly, 
the  tevenih  delineates  the  fortunes  of  David  and  t^lomon  as  uiattvrs  at 
the  writer's  own  times.' — pp.  27,  28. 

This  ifl  the  sort  of  critical  l^erilemain  by  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  made  to  shrink  into  the  dimensions  of  a  stDal) 
pamphlet  Thus  is  it  to  be  expurgated  of  its  fabulous  element^ 
and  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  tnesuueamish  science  of  the  oine- 
teenth  century.  The  '  Book  of  Jashar,'  as  restored  by  Dr. 
Donaldson,  is  all  the  salvage  out  of  the  wreck  of  what  in  our 
simplicity  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  venerable 
and  sacred  writings  in  existence.  This  is  the  true  jewel,  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  may  well  be  content  to  part  with  all  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  amongst  which  it  has  so  long  lain  hidden. 
Behold,  reader,  the  Bible  in  the  BiMi',  wliich  our  author,  by  dint 
of  such  critical  processes  as  be  has  hiiu^jelf  described  above,  hu 
succeeded  in  extricating  from  its  shi  ouil  and  recalling  once  more 
to  life. 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  ho  inferred  from  tbo 
Scripture  references,  that  in  reconstruct  iuy  the  '  Book  of  J&idiar' 
according  to  his  lively  fancy,  Dr.  Donaldson  has  simply  dove- 
tuled  the  passages  indicated  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 

,  not  mosaic,  for  that  word  is  palpably  unsmtablo  in  this 

instance,  but  Oennan  buhl-work.  Our  slashing  editor  has  freoly 
used  his  powers  of  emending,  as  well  as  combining  the  textH,iiDa 
thinks  nothing  of  substituting  the  mv  Shem  for  Adam,  Adam 
for  Noah,  Abel  for  Nahor,  and  ot  ir  plea^antriea  of  this  nwt. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  free  handli  ot  materials,  we  may  cdto 
the  Th^d  Part  of  his  Book  of  •  u,  in  which,  by  dint  of  omiiK 
sions,  ii  0  of  li  of  I  )wn  composing,'  imd  other  Irvaks 
of  geni  I  ^uaiiy  i       i         ih<.)sed  the  MoHaic  biKlory  o( 

the  Demge  la  a  rative  ot  uie  Kxoilua !  Thus  it  reads,  if 
we  have  t  t-     i  d  I     in  homistichs  aright : — 

Oen.  vi.  5-11. '  i  the  wholi       Ih  lay  burii-d  beiituilh  a  ddnec 


od  uprightly  aud  religiouly, 
•*  -"- <"*—d  fr"~i  the  nciar 
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He  should  arrive  at  length  at  a  land  of  rest. 
An  ark,  therefore,  was  constructed  by  command  of 
Jehovah,  in  which  he  might  sail  over  the  waves 
of  earthly  wickedness. 
Gen.  vii.  6-11.  Now  Israel  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  he 

entered  into  the  ark. 
12.  Through  the  desert,  as  through  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  he  wandered  for  forty  years. 
Gen.  viii.  6.  But  when  those  forty  years  were  over, 

7.  Israel  sent  a  raven,*  that  it  might  search  out  a 
tranquil  habitation ; 
Which  went  forth  to  and  fro  and  brought  back 
no  tidings. 
Gen.  viii.  8.  Therefore  after  a  space  of  time  he  sent  forth  a 

dove,t 
9.  Which  when  it  could  not  find  a  tranquil  habita- 
tion 
Keturned  to  the  ark,  and  was  taken  into  it  again. 

10.  But  when  another  space  of  time  had  elapsed 
Israel  again  sent  forth  the  dove, 

11.  Which  at  eventide  returned  to  him, 

Bearing  in  its  beak  a  green  olive  leaf  which  it  had 
plucked  off. 

12.  But  a  space   again  having  elapsed  he  sent  her 

forth  a  third  time, 
And  she  no  more  returned  to  the  ark. 
11.  So  Israel  knew  that  the  troubled  waves  had  sub- 
sided. 
Gen.  V.  29.  And  that  he  had  become  a  man  of  rest  (Noah)  ; 
Gen,  viii.  4.  Thus  having  found  a  tranquil  habitation  in  the 

holy  mountain 
He  rested  there  in  the  seventh  month,   on  the 
seventeenth  dav  of  the  month  ; 
1  Kings  vi.  There    he    built    a    magnificent    house    of    god 

{Bethel), 
1  Kings  viii.  43.  And  abiding  there  continually  in  the  presence  op 

GOD  (i.  e.,  i)i  Peniel), 
Deut.  vi.  18.  And,  doing  that  which  is  upright  and  good, 

Ps.  V.  8. 
Ps.  xlviii.  9.  Piouslv  worshipped  Jehovah  in  His  holy  temple.' 
—pp.  133,  13i. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  text  of  the  new  Bible,  with  which  our 
critic  intends  to  supersede  the  old  one,  and  which  we  are  to 
receive  without  further  ado  on  pain  of  being  set  down  as  incor- 
rigible blockheads  and  dolts.     The  Commentary  is  a  still  more 

*  An  allusion  to  the  wicked  spies,  who  terrified  the  Israelites  by  their  report 
of  the  promised  land. 
t  The  faitliful  spies. 
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stf^gering  aSair.  In  it  the  most  rampaut  Rationalism  niiu  T. 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  the  most  ubjeeciooable  feature  of  tlus 
soperlatively  bad  book.  The  author's  chief  offeuco  is  of  such  « 
nature,  that  to  expose  it  otherwise  than  by  a  faint  alli^on, 
would  be  almost  to  repeat  it  We  will  only  say  that,  not  con- 
tent with  rejecting  the  current  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
the  fall,  and  roundly  affirming  the  non-exif  tence  of  angels  good  or 
bad  to  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  .luy  proposition  in  £uclid 
(p.  69),  he  persists  in  putting  such  n  aeusij  upou  the  narrative  aa, 
were  it  the  true  one,  would  rendi.r  it.  incumbent  upon  evEiy 
decent  person  to  bury  this  leaf,  at  least,  of  the  Bible  nin« 
fathoms  deep  in  the  earth.  And  tliis  {mrverse  and  filthy  inter* 
pretation  he  unfolds  with  a  disgustioL;  ininuteness  of  detail  whicli 
IB  perfectly  shocking.  He  knows  thiit  he  dares  not  expound  tbia 
|M^age  in  his  sense  of  it  to  his  boya  at  Bury,  and  yet,  forsootli, 
it  is  before  such  new  light  that  the  obscurities  of  tbeolog^ool 
science  are  all  at  once  to  vanish  !  lu  his  unhallowed  hands  the 
pi-oteva/ngelium  itself  has  poatively  been  transformed  into— 
but  no,  we  must  not  soil  our  pa»sagt.-H  by  saying  what  it  bai 
becoma 

After  this  expos/  of  the  wild  escapade  inio  which  an  AugUcm 
clergyman  (who  by  the  bye,  facetiously  tells  us  in  patting 
([p.  347),  that  he  has  advanced  notliiii>^  in  his  book  but  what 
is  in  strict  coincidence  with  the  'Diirtyuine  Articles  and  bit 
ordination  vows)  has  unhappily  bi-n  botrayed,  we  suppoM 
our  assertion  will  be  believed  that  iioue  of  the  recent  importt 
sent  us  by  those  'sinners  of  thr  UeotiW  on  the  Continent 
is  a  match  for  this  astounding  production.  Wo  havu  a  work  by 
Ewald  on  the  'Antiquities  of  tiio  People  of  Isi-a<J,'  {'Dia 
Alterthijmer  dea  Volkes  Israel'  2"  Aiifg..  fiiiltingeii,  185^ 
8vo,  pp.  426),  which  is  intended  as  lui  appcudix  to  his  well- 
known  'History'  of  the  same  natiiii.  Kwald's  Rationalism  il 
notorious,  and  we  are,  therefore,  imi  surprised  to  find  hmt  s 
great  favourite  with  Br.  Donaldson.  But  even  lio  shrink»  from 
being  identified  with  the  Tubingen  ^i  1i>hiI,  whom,  in  the  prv&ot 
to  the  performance  before  us,  he  roundly  denounces  uj*  athviiti^ 
and  seems  to  hate  as  cordially  aa  he  does  the  pope,  whid)  ro- 
minds  us  of  the  Pharisaical  cabman  who  was  so  mightily  afftxiDt«d 
at  being  confounded  with  'that  degraded  claaa  of  men,  tho 
Smithtield  drovers.'  Ewald,  bowuver,  though  somewhat  of  • 
theological  Ishmaelite,  is  something  more  than  a  good  hater  of 
the  Roman  Antichrist,  to  whom  he  in  in  the  habit  of  iiililiiwiim, 
once  a  year  or  so  a  very  plain-HjK'k'.-u  epistle.  He  is  alw 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  On<  iit.;>lL>U  iu  Europe,  and  tui 
writings,  however  we  may  re^r^t  the  lake  giioau  that  pemdca 
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them,  are  too  important  to  be  neglected.  The  treatise  before  U8 
displays  his  usual  erudition,  and  although  it  is  not  a  complete 
Siblical  archaeology  in  the  usual  sense,  will  not  be  without  its 
value  even  to  those  who  may  not  require  it  as  an  accompani- 
ikient  to  his  larger  work,  of  which,  although  sold  separately,  it 
forms  an  organic  part. 

Dr.  Ferdmand  Hitzig  comes  as  a  theologian  under  the  same 
category  as  Ewald,  and  like  him  is  a  profound  Hebraist  and 
Oriental  scholar.  His  version  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  ('Die  Prophetischar  Biicher  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments, ubersetzt'  Leipzig,  1854,  8vo,  pp.  365),  forms  an  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  his  commentaries  upon  them  in  the 
'Kurzgefasste  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament,' 
the  plan  of  which  work  did  not  embrace  translations  of  the 
annotated  booka  The  performance  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welcome  to  BibUcal  students,  as  presenting  in  a  concentrated 
shape  the  results  of  much  learning  and  criti^  acumen  exp^ided 
upon  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  text,  by  a  distinguished 
scnolar,  whose  renderings  may  be  often  correct,  although  his 
opinions  may  not  be  always  acceptable. 

The  theological  standpoint  of  Dr.  Volkmar,  of  Zurich,  from 
whose  pen  we  have  an  interesting  monograph  on  Hippolytus 
Q  Hippolytus  und  die  Romischen  Zeitgenoss^ ;  eine  Eirchen- 
geschichtliche  Untersuchung.'  Ziirich,  1855,  pp.  174),  may  be 
mferred  from  his  being  a  contributor  to  the '  Tubingen  Theological 
AzmuaV  the  organ  of  the  Saurian  party,  but  is  not  offensively 
obtruded  upon  us  here,  although  it  is  true  his  rejection  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gbspel  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  does 
leak  out.  The  piece  is  occasioned  by  the  important  literary  dis- 
covery which  has  made  us  acquainted  with  so  many  interesting 
particulars  heretofore  unknown,  respecting  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Our  author  canvasses  in  a  calm  and  scholarlike 
manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  assigning  the  long  lost 
'  Philosophumena'  to  Hippolytus ;  and  at  length,  although  he 
rejects  several  of  the  proofs  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative,  by  Bunsen,  Jacobi,  DoUinger,  and  the  majority  of 
the  learned  men  who  have  examined  the  question,  acquiesces  in 
the  conclusion.  He  even  carries  his  independence  of  his  own 
school  in  this  matter  so  far  as  to  style  the  hypothesis  of  Baur,  its 
acknowledged  chief,  who  attributes  the  anonjmious  treatise  to  a 
contemporary  of  Hippolytus,  namely,  the  Roman  presbyter, 
Caius,  a  mere  myth.  The  authorship  of  the  *  Philosophumena,' 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  question  into  which  Dr. 
Volkmar  enters.  He  investigates  the  sources  whence  Hippolytus 
may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  materials  for  its  composi- 
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tion,  BDd  the  relation  of  later  hKresiological  writers,  ft^T" 
Epiphanius  and  Theodoret,  to  him ;  and  points  out  the  welcome 
stores  of  information  upon  matters  of  al)  kjnils  relative  to  ancient 
Christianity  opened  up  to  ua  by  that  venerable  church-teacher's 
happily  recovered  trentise.  Such  monographs  are  written  by 
few  besides  the  Germans,  and  the  present  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Claris.  Their  aim  to  exhaust  a  subject  gives  them  for  the 
most  part  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  fulness  and  roundness  of 
proportion,  which  are  (|uite  refreshing  and  beautiful  to  all  who 
wish  thoroughly  to  master  a  question.  For  general  readers  they 
are  not  intended,  and  to  such,  it  is  true,  they  are  sure  to  seem 
tedious.  But  for  such  as  love  to  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring 
there  are  no  books  like  them.  We  can  honestly  commend  l>r. 
Voikmar's  monograph  on  Hippolytus  to  all  who  are  fond  of  early 
church  history  and  patristic  literature,  of  course  with  the  caveat 
which  we  have  already  pronounced  against  some  of  hia  speculatiooa. 
And  now  to  our  great  comfort  our  black  list  is  exbaust4>d, 
unless,  perhaps,  we  must  still  add  to  it  a  most  curiotu  and 
interesting  work  by  Professor  Muller,  of  Basle,  (^titled  'A. 
History  of  the  Primitive  Religions  of  America.'  ('Geschichta 
der  Amerikanischen  Urreligionen,'  Basel,  1855,  Svo,  pp.  70fi.) 
We  do  not  intend  to  notice  it  otherwise  than  very  cureority  ' 
in  the  present  article,  since  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  it  shortly.  Our  doubts  as  to  the  theological 
whereabouts  of  the  author  have  been  mainly  suggested  by 
his  marvellous  slowness  of  heart  to  lielieve  in  any  connexion 
between  the  remarkable  American  8affa«  respecting  a  deluge:,  u 
also  of  the  building  of  a  tower  whose  top  was  to  roach  heaven,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  descent  of  celestial  tire,  followed  by 
a  dispersionofthe  nations,  and  the  Biblical  narratives.  We  should 
Uke  to  know  how  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  believes  these  narrativM 
to  be  pure  mythology,  would  explain  the  existence  of  such  tradi> 
tions  across  the  Atlantic.  For  we  presume  that  with  Dr.  MUUer 
he  would  allow  their  authenticity,  and  does  not  imagine  them  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  settlers  of  the  New  Worid. 
Aa  to  Dr.  Muller,  he  does  not  pret«-nd  to  account  for  the  arcnin- 
stantial  coincidences  which  they  present  «-iih  the  Mosaic  account 
but  simply  confines  himself  to  a  dogged  denial  of  anyothcr  thaa 
an  accidental  agreement.  We  give  from  his  book  (p.  515)1116 
substance  of  the  Mexican  traditions  of  the  flood  a.-<  a  (tpectmeo. 
The  stoiy  runs  thus : — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  age  of  the  world, 
the  goddess  of  the  waters,  Matcacuaje,  the  wife  of  the  water-god 
Tlalok,  appeared,  and  (Ir.-iti-oyed  the  human  race  by  a  muvetnl 
deluge.  One  human  jmir  alone  survived  the  general  rata.  The 
man  was  named  Coicos,  and  the  woman  XochiqutttzkL     Hmm 
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two  had  recourse  to  the  trunk  of  a  cypi^ess  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves (the  gopher  wood,  of  which  according  to  Moses  the  ark 
was  made,  is  actually,  as  interpreters  are  agreed,  the  cypress). 
They  at  length  landed  upon  the  mountain  Colhuacan.  Coxcox 
is  also  known  by  other  names ;  e.  g.,  Cipatli,  or  sea-monster ; 
Teocipactli,  or  fish-god,  and  Huehuetonacateocipatli,  or  ancient 
fish-god,  belonging  to  our  race.  The  reader  may  ask  the  first 
Russian  prisoner  he  meets  with  to  pronounce  this  name  for 
him,  which  contains  only  one-sixth  the  number  of  syllables 
assigned  to  one  word  at  least  in  that  language — a  word  which, 
as  Cotton  Mather  said  of  some  of  those  in  the  North  American 
Indian  tongues,  must  have  been  growing  ever  since  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  BabeL  Another  variation  of  the  Mexican  tradition 
gives  their  Noah  the  name  Tezpi,  which  means  the  man  who 
escaped  the  flood.  This  Tezpi,  in  order  to  save  himself  built  a  vessel, 
and  filled  it  with  animals  of  all  sorts.  When  the  waters  seemed 
to  be  abating  he  sent  forth  a  kite,  which,  however,  preferred 
feasting  upon  the  floating  carcase  of  one  of  the  drowned  giants  to 
returning  into  the  ark.  Tezpi  then  sent  out  a  humming-bird,  which 
flew  back  with  a  twig  in  its  beak.  What  can  be  more  surprising, 
we  ask,  than  these  distinct  echoes  of  the  Bible  account  ?  Except, 
perhaps,  the  icy  insensibility  and  provoking  stolidity  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  evangelical  theology,  who  can  append  to  such  narratives 
the  incomprehensibly  dull  remark,  '  on  the  strength  of  such 
analogies  with  the  Biblical  history  of  the  flood,  we  are  neither  to 
assume  any  historical  dependence  of  the  primitive  races  from  one 
another,  nor  a  Christian  influence  upon  the  American  traditions, 
but  only  independent  formations/  Verily,  the  credulity  of  your 
scientific  doubter  is  quite  a  pattern  for  believers.  Their  faith  is 
indeed  that  of  *  little  children/ 

The  remaining  books  on  our  table,  constituting  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  whole,  are,  happily,  as  orthodox  in  sentiment 
as  any  published  in  this  country.     A  volume  in  Dutch  (*Nieuw 
Archief  voor  Kerkelijke  Geschiedenis,  inzonderheid  von  Neder- 
land.    Leyden,  1854.     *New  Archives  for  Church  History,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Netherlands')  has  got  amongst  them  by 
mistake.     It  appears  to  contain,  so  far  as  oiur  superficial  know- 
ledge  of  the   language   enables  us  to  judge,   a  good   deal   of 
interesting   and   valuable  matter,  principally  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical   antiquities.      Passing   by   this   as   not    germane,    we 
have   to  welcome  two  of   the  leaders  of  the  Historical  school 
in  theology,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  bring  about  the 
reaction  against  unbelief.     Dr.  Michael  Baumgarten's  fine  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts  is   already  in   the  hands  of  thousands  of 
English  readers,  and  has  not  disappointed  the  high  expectations 
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excited  by  literary  notices  of  the  G<?rmaii  origioaL  \ 
seeood  halt  of  hii  '  Night  Viaioiw  of  Zecliariah ;  or,  the  Vpi 
a  Prophet  to  the  Present  Times'  {'Die  Naciitgesiichtc  SacML 
Ibaunachweig,  1855,  8to,  pp.  646)  is  Just  publiehod,  1 
will  richlv  reward  a  csrefiil  peniBaL  It  is  a  most  gmtifriw 
dm  of  the  timee  that  the  contineatal  rcviral  of  liie  hita 
of  the  Befbimation  i^e  is  attend od  with  an  awukt-niv 
ooDHnouanen  of  the  fearnil  mistake  tlien  conimitted  (or  rath* 
crime,  for  it  was  nothing  else)  when  Die  State  wae  iavokvi  w 
the  patronen  (^  the  Church.  Zechsriiih  is  peculi^ly  the  aati- 
state-church  prophet,  and  Dr.  Baumgai-icQ  haji  done  gnud  Ba%i()e 
in  c^ling  attention  to  his  teetimcmy  against  the  Byai,utxnitna  tit 
the  age.  In  Bossia  we  have  that  bani'ful  sj'stem  camod  out  to 
its  legitimate  resulta  Let  ns  hope  tliat  Western  Chritrt^ndon 
will  soon  break  altogether  with  this  Kussiaii  idea,  as  wif  an 
aSreadj  engaged  in  an  iuteroeciue  struggle  -u-iih  its  liet«ditaiy 
remesentati've,  the  Tsar. 

Dr.  John  Heniy  Kurtz,  Ordinaiy  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Dorpat,  alAoQgh  M  yet  bat  little  known  iu  thix  country,  is  a 
woruiy  ooadjutor  of  Banmgarten,  Delit7>%-h,  Hodhiaiin,  ai'id  the 
other  ereat  men  of  the  historical  school  His '  History  of  tht 
Old  Testament,'  of  which  the  seoond  volumo  liea  beforo  ns 
('  Geachichte  des  Alten  fiundea.'  Berlin,  New  York,  and 
Adelaide,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  661),  carrie*.  out  on  a  grand  ecale 
the  leading  idea  of  this  new  and  infiu<2Diiat  si^hool — tik.,  that 
revelation  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  liiatory,  rather  tlian  u 
dogma.  It  is  the  history  transacted  ln'twiocn  God  and  man. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  refer  the  Btndeot  to  a  bettor  work  than 
the  preseDt  for  an  exemplification  of  the  jirincijukw  and  me^Ml  of 
these  equally  sound  and  learned  divinrK.  'flio  work  go(«  omt 
pretty  much  liie  same  ground  as  Ewald  n '  Hiatory  of  tlip  People 
of  Israel,'  but  in  as  different  a  ^irit  ii.s  can  well  be  imt^inal 
Beeideethepreeent  history,  Dr.  Kurtz  has  i^ritben  on  tbe'Cnt^of 
Geneeis'  against  Eichhom'e  fragmentary  theory,  the  '  Btblt;  aod 
Astronomy,'  which  has  gone  throagfa  ai  vnJ  «-ditiona,  and  oUht 
important  work& 

The  '  Union'  oetroyA  by  the  p«*ent  K ing  of  PniMcia,  1m<iiw 
the  Lutheras  and  Beformed  Churches  iu  his  dinninioBs,  lad 
maint^ned  with  such  a  high  hand  agaiimt  the  formidable proleA 
of  the  old  Lutheran  party,  in  the  froittiil  source  cf  purpatanl 
controversy.  Good,  however,  oomes  out  nf  iwcming  evil,  and  lh« 
excitement  leads  to  the  thorourii  diacuiL'^inn  of  the  moH  TJtal 
queetioDB.  The  eonstitiition  of  the  Chunh,  whirh  the  Gtwni^Bs 
have  heretofore  terribly  neglected,  is  at  iIiik  moment  their  grmlt 
theological  tofnc,  and  occoioea  the  thoughtJt  and  piiu  of  th«ir  jto- 
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fcmndeet  thinkers.  To  Lbhe's  striking  '  Aphorisms'  and  '  Three 
Books  on  the  Church/  Delitzsch's  *  Four  Bodes  cm  Uie  Church/ 
{[arsten's  '  Seventy-two  Theses  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church/  and  countless  other  recent  treatises  on  the  same 
absorbing  theme,  some  of  them  equally  noteworthy,  we  have  now 
to  add  Kliefoth's  *  Eight  Books  on  the  Church'  ('  Acht  Biicher 
von  der  Kirche.  Schwerin  und  Rostock,  1854,  8vo,  pp.  510), 
and  Miinchmeyer's  monograph  on  the  dogma  of  the  Visible 
and  Invisible  Church  ('Das  Dogma  von  der.  sichtbaien  und 
Quaichtbaren  Kirche.  Gottingen,  1854,  pp.  182.)  The  former 
is  a  masterpiece  for  calm  Christian  investigation  of  what 
ihe  author  duly  feels  to  be  the  weightiest  subject  ever  pro- 
posed to  human  contemplation.  He  approaches  his  august  theme 
in  no  irreverent  mood,  and  while  he  feels  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  importance  and  difficulty,  braces  up  his  energies  for 
his  task  in  the  humble  but  trustful  temper  of  one  who  deej^ 
fe^  his  need  of  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Spirit,  who 
dwells  in  the  church. 

*  For  thousands  of  years,*  he  observes, '  has  mecGcine  searched  the 
whole  field  of  nature  and  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  diminutive 
body  of  man,  taken  from  the  dust,  and  soon  to  crumble  again  into  dust, 
and  must  at  last  herself  confess,  that  the  extent  of  what  she  knows,  is 
far  exceeded  by  the  amount  of  what  is  and  vrill  remain  an  enigma  to 
her.  Who,  then,  can  feel  confident  of  so  explaining  and  anatomically 
depicting  the  body  of  the  Lord,  bom  and  perfecting  itself  in  miracle, 
extending  through  the  fulness  of  the  ages,  through  time  and  eternity, 
through  heaven  and  earth,  that  everlaijting,  mystical  body,  so  that  no 
mystery  shall  remain  ?' — Preface,  p.  v. 

Miinchmeyer's  brochure  also  is  written  in  a  very  earnest  spirit, 
and  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  although  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes,  that  the  '  mali  et 
hypocrita^'  are  members,  although  dead  ones,  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  It  is  true  he  attempts  to  guard  this  startling 
proposition  from  abuse,  which  we,  for  our  parts,  hold  to  be 
impossible,  since  the  dogma  itself  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  both  thought  and  language.  We  are  right 
heartily  glad,  however,  to  see  the  subject  discussed  on  all  sides. 
We  look  upon  this  German  ferment  about  the  church,  as  a  move- 
ment of  oecumenical  import,  since  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  every  day  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Reformation 
have  their  root  in  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  Reformers 
left  this  cardinal  question. 

The  sacramental  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  now 
a^tates  the  Lutheran  as  it  does  the  Anglican  communion,  is  of 
more   local  interest,   although  it  also  is  not  without  its  more 
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general  beariDgs.   Dr.  Stter's  '  Holy  Supper'  ('  1  e  Abetui- 

mahl.'  BarmeD,  1855,  o,  ppv  105)  is  muieiy  »  mpnnt  of  a 
portion  of  his  excellent  rk,  "T  Worrls  of  the  Lord  Jesu%' 
which  is  already  announo     <  ion  and  early  publicatioo 

by  the  Messrs.  Clarke  ot  n  zf^  Besides  this,  ve  have 
before  ua  the  first  volume  oi  jJieci  "s  •  Evangelical  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  lormaton  Age'  {'  Die  Evaa- 
gelische  Abendmablslehre  im  o  ionszeiuJter  gpHchichtlid) 
dai^estellt.'  Giittingen,  18f  a-  pp.  ti56),  which  is -written  in  a 
high  Lutheran  tone.  As  a  contnDu  .  however,  to  the  bistfo; 
of  the  miserable  diyisions   betwi  he  Reformers  upon  the 

doctrine,  which  were  so  disastrous  m  t  leir  results,  and  contioue 
to  be  so  to  this  day,  the  work  is  not  witliout  its  value. 

Here  we  must  stop  for  the  present,  r  ^serving  the  remainder  of 
our  budget  for  a  future  occasion,  as  we  liave  already  reached  the 
limits  of  our  space.  We  cannot,  however,  delay  the  expresdoB 
of  our  unfeigned  pleasure  at  the  comi  nccmf^nt  of  a  now  series 
of   Tischendorf's  magnificent  'Mom    lenta  Sacra  IncdlCo,'  by 
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AsT.  VII. — Jfy  School*  and  SeiooJmaiter»  ;  or,  ikr  Story  of  ti^  Sim- 
cation.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  "]'!.r(H(ilit.aSwid»tonij,'4«:. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone  A  Hunter,     im^. 

The  present  work  is  the  history      »  mrui'if  education,  written  Iw 
himself.     The  successive   inci       is  of  a  fut  life  • 

the  parentage,  Iriendships,  to       n  ■, 
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neetings,  change  of  place  and  of  seasons,  health,  sickness,  con- 
alescence,  are  all  regarded  as  influencing  the  character  and 
bnning  a  part  of  the  Ufe-long  education ;  as  the  schools  and 
choolmasters,  under  whose  discipline  the  young  intellect  and 
i£fections  attained  maturity.  Nor  is  this  volume  a  diary,  in 
^hich  from  time  to  time  events  as  they  occur  are  recorded, 
nth  parallel  and  contemporaneous  reflections;  it  rather  is  a  retro- 
pect,  in  which  the  ripe  judgment  passes  in  review  the  influences 
^hich  have  impinged  on  the  life  past,  and  assigns  to  each  its 
)lac6  and  value.  Then  it  is  the  retrospect  of  no  ordinary  mind ; 
ind  the  author's  powers  of  memory  ensure  an  accuracy  not  often 
bund  in  the  recollection  of  long  past  events,  each  in  its  place, 
nth  the  attendant  thoughts  and  feelings.  Already  the  name  of 
l£r.  Hugh  Miller  is  very  familiar  in  England  ;  and  in  Scotland 
t  has  become  a  household  word ;  its  bearer  having  appeared 
)efore  the  public  in  many  characters, — as  a  narrator  of  '  Tales 
ind  Legends  of  the  North  and  of  the  Border,'  as  a  powerful  con- 
roversialist,  and  especially  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature  in  some 
►f  her  most  recondite  departnients.  He  has  been  an  investigator 
IS  well  as  an  interpreter,  and  has  combined  as  few  have  done 
he  feculties  of  original  discovery  and  of  popular  exposition. 

Such  a  book  written  by  such  a  man  could  not  be  otherwise 
ban  very  instructive,  and  it  will  be  found  no  less  interesting 
\a  a  Uterary  work  it  may  justly  claim  a  high  place,  and  the 
narrative  skUl  displayed,  especially  in  the  effective  handling  of 
letails,  renders  the  volume  very  attractive.  Its  greatest  merit, 
lowevcr,  lies  deeper.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  rare  moral 
vorth,  and  sliows  tbroughout  the  actions  and  the  judgments  of 
)ne  wliose  characteiistics  are  justice,  truth,  manly  independence, 
ind  godliness.  For  working  men,  to  whom  it  is  especially 
iddressed,  this  volume  has  peculiar  attractions ;  but  its  general 
>opularity  is  well  attested  by  the  fact,  that,  after  having  been 
irst  published  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Witness'  newspaper,  it  has 
already,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  reached  a  third  edition. 
[n  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  we  anticipate  for  it  a  very 
mde  circulation.  It  is  seldom  we  meet  with  a  biographical 
A'ork  so  heartily  to  be  commended  as  a  book  for  the  reading  of 
ill  classes. 

We  liave  already  said  that  the  work  is  rather  a  retrospect 
Lliaii  a  diary.  The  life  is  revealed  to  the  reader,  not  as  it  would 
have  appeared  to  a  contemporary  friend,  to  whom  the  pro- 
gressive changes  in  the  author  s  tastes  and  judgments  were  as 
apparent  as  those  visible  in  his  physical  and  intellectual  growth; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  author  himself,  after 
having  passed  through  a  long  course  of  discipline,  when  his 
judgment  has  reached  maturity,  and  is  qualified  accurately  to 
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weigh  the  events  which  he  had  to  vcUve  and  record.  The  differ- 
ence  is  great  and  obvious.  In  the  one  case  the  life  micht  be 
represented,  pictorially,  by  a  series  of  vi&ws,  each  taken  from  ft 
different  point  and  at  a  different  time ;  in  the  other,  by  one  grand 
picture,  which  should  asaigu  to  each  particular  incident  its  doe 
magnitude  and  prominence  in  the  representation  of  the  Iifa 
Either  form  of  narrative  may  be  very  instructive,  and  each  may 
have  its  peculiar  advantages.  \Vhen  the  events  of  each  day  are 
vrittea  with  the  reflectiona  which  at  the  time  they  siiggested,  we 
have  a  double  chronological  record — one  of  the  external,  the 
other  of  the  internal  life ;  but  the  narrative  is  not  a  work  of  art, 
in  EO  far  as  it  does  not  supply  the  unity  by  which  the  whole  is  to 
be  reconciled  and  imdeiatood.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
matnred  and  cultivated  mind  has  undertaken,  through  memocr, 
with  whatever  aid  of  supplemental  materialB,  to  record  its  whow 
past  experienoe,  passing  judgment  or  making  retlections  mo* 
cessively  on  each  more  important  act  or  incident,  the  narrMiTC 
may,  es|)ecially  if  based  on  a  large  and  various  esperieuce,  have 
all  the  interest  of  a  romance ;  frotn  the  most  common  form  of 
which  it  will  difTer  chiefly  in  the  fact£  of  the  story  being  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  from  one  life,  not  selected  and 
rearranged  from  many ;  and  iu  its  containing,  for  the  sake  uf 
their  moral  value,  things  which  the  mere  novelist  would  Itore 
rejected  as  needless  complications  or  encumbrances.  Thtis.  even 
in  autobiography  of  the  kind  before  us,  there  is  great  room  tor 
art ;  and  the  narrative  opens  witii  all  the  interust  of  a  nowl : — 

'  Rather  more  than  eighty  years  jgo  a  ntout  liltli^  Iioy,  tn  bin  iizth 
or  seventh  year,  was  deopatched  from  on  old-fash  ioavU  fitnn-houH  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Crotnarty  to  drown  a  litter  of  piMioi 
"         ■         "      "  b«  lant 


in  an  adjacent  pond.  The  commie^iou  Beenii-U  to  be  uot 
oongeoial.  He  sat  down  beside  the  ]>uol  and  b«gau  to  cry  ovar  U* 
cbaige ;  and,  finallr,  after  wasting  uiuch  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  inlki 
cision  and  sorrow,  mstead  of  committing  the  pupmui  to  the  watcff,  ha 
tucked  them  up  in  his  little  kilt,  uiiil  evt  out  by  »  blind  jMthwqr 
which  went  winding  through  the  si  utit^-'dhvutli  of  tLnlreaiy  Matdfauqjf 
Common,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  fiiriii-huu*«-~his  hama 
for  the  two  previous  twelvemonths.  After  sunie  duubtAiI  vaiidiMm 
on  the  waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching,  before  nii;btfall,  (he  ttm^^ 
bouring  sea-port  town,  and  presenting  JiiuiM'h*.  laili'ti  ivilh  his  rhtt|C, 
at  his  mother's  door.  The  poor  woiiian^a  aiulor's  widow,  in  raj 
humble  eircumstances — raised  her  bamU  in  iwtoniKhment :  "(ih,wn 
ualacky  boy !"  she  exclaimed,  "wbiit'i-  this 'r  Whnt  brings  yoaliflnr' 
"  The  Uttle  do^ea,  mither,"  said  titc  )<ov  ;  "  I  eouldna  drown  tlw 
little  doggies;  audi  took  them  to  yen."  What  ofWrwaHs  btfaU  "tta 
httle  dories,"  I  know  not ;  but  tnviol  a*  the  incident  mi^  mw.  ft 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  th<-  circtunstaocn  md  dettbij  dtak 
least  tno  generations  of  creatures  higher  ia  the  *«alc  than  tJMmwilfw. 
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The  boy,  as  he  stubbornly  refused  to  return  to  the  farm-house,  had  to 
be  sent  ou  shipboard,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  as  a  cabin  boy ;  and  the 
writer  of  these  chapters  was  born,  in  consequence,  a  sailor's  son,  and 
was  rendered,  as  early  as  his  fifth  year,  mainly  dependent  for  his  support 
on  the  sedulously-plied  but  indifferently  remunerated  labours  of  his 
only  surviving  parent  at  the  time,  a  sailor's  widow.' — pp.  1-2. 

We  have  now  to  learn  something  of  the  processes  of  gro^?tll 
and  discipline  by  which  the  boy  bom  into  these  circumstances 
became  such  a  man  as  we  find  him.  What  powers,  capacities, 
and  tendencies,  he  brought  with  him  into  this  world,  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  himself,  not  held  in  conamon  with 
other  men,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  inquire.  Such  an  inquiry, 
within  our  present  limits,  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result, 
and  we  shall  best  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  in  this  volume,  if 
we  consider  of  not  the  original  elements  of  character  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  diiBfered,  but  those  chiefly  which  he  shared  with  our- 
selves. 

The  interesting  sketches  of  the  author's  ancestty,  which  the 
first  chapter  contains,  we  must  pass  over  almost  without  remark. 
They  suggest  matter  for  reflection,  and  well  illustrate  how  deep 
and  permanent,  and  of  how  great  ultimate  results  on  the  cha- 
racter, are  some  of  the  impressions  made  in  infancy.    Even  for 
a  seaman  the  father's  life  had  been  one  of  much  adventure ; 
and  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  which  he  described  to  the  child, 
or  within  his  hearing,  were  tenaciously  remembered.     He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  much  energy  and  firmness,  and  was  of  a 
temper  so  equable,  that  his  wife  only  once  saw  him  angry,  ^vhen 
it  was  the  anger  of  a  strong  and  dominant  nature.     During 
'  long  Indian  and  Chinese  voyages'  he  learned  to  write ;  and, 
imder  the  instruction  of  a  *  warm-hearted  though  reckless  Irish- 
man' he  was  qualified  to  '  take  the  reckoning'  and  '  keep  a  log- 
book,' and  fonned  a  taste  for  reading.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  strength  and  daring.     Driven  to  mutiny  against  an  over- 
bearing and  capricious  captain,  he  had  been  pressed  into  the  king's 
service,  and,  amon^]^  a  crew  of  five  hundred,  was  the  strongest  man 
on  board.     But  '  the  country  had  borrowed  his  services  without 
consulting  his  will,'  and  he  seems  to  have  reclaimed  them  on  his 
owTi  behalf,  without  first  asking  leave.     As  an  instance  of  his 
promptitude  and  self-possession,  it  is  mentioned  that  when  sleep- 
ing in  his  boat,  which  was  moored  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  huge  tiger  hanging  on 
the  gunwale,  when  with  one  of  the  boat's  footspars  he  eflectually 
repelled  the  attack.    *  When  not  much  turned  of  thirty,  the  sailor 
returned  to  his  native  town,  with  money  enough,  hardly  earned, 
and  carefully  kept,  to  buy  a  fine  large  sloop,  with  which  he  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  shortly  after  he  married  his  cousin's 
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daughter,*  whose  life  so     '•  -ifi      »        hi  da% 

Once,  in  her  presence,  g  iik,  saved  from  drowuiog, 

beside  the  pier  of  Cromarty,  one  of  j  i  len,  and  this  piiock,  frqiu 
which  she  never  recovered,  was  followea,  at  the  interval  of  twelve- 
moQtba,  by  a  second,  which  proved  fatal — the  false  news,  foolishly 
told  her,  of  her  husband's  missing  sloop  having  fallen  a  prize  to 
French  privateers. 

Escaping  when  his  sloop  the  '  Fr  ihip'  was  UTecked  on  tbe 
bar  of  Findhom,  tbe  stout  skipper,  Dy  be  aiil  of  his  friends,  soon 
acquired  a  new  sloop,  and  was  agmn  i  rried.  '  There  waaft  very 
considerable  di^writy  between  their  ag  s, — the  master  was  forty- 
four,  and  his  wife  only  eighteen, — but  ever  naa  there  a  happier 
marriage.  The  young  wife  was  simple,  con6ding.  and  affectiunabc ; 
and  the  master  of  a  soft  and  genial  nature,  with  a  large  amount 
of  buoyant  humour  about  him ;  strong,  reliable,  and  gentle ; 
altogether  such  a  companion  as  might  be  expected  to  make  hocoB 
joyous.  '  I  was  bom,  the  first  child  of  this  marriage,  on  the 
10th  day  of  October,  1802,  in  the  low  long  house  {in  Croinarty), 
built  by  my  great  grandfather  the  buccam:..'!-.  My  memory 
awoke  early.  I  have  recidlections  whii  i  daN'  ^evvral  months  ere 
the  completion  of  my  third  year ;  bui,  liki  ■  t  hi  )^-  of  tlie  golden 
age  of  the  world,  they  are  chiefly  of  a  myth '  ■l";^ic;il  cbaracler.' 

Here  follow  boyish  recollections  of  the  bri-lit  ^-li-ams  of  joy  ly 
the  fireside,  whea  the  husband  and  the  I'.itlur  came  home; 
studies  of  ships  in  the  ofl!ing,  and  the  I  iMguitioii  of  his  father's, 
by  'the  two  slim  st.ripes  of  white  which  r.in  :ii'in';  her  sides;' 
golden  memories,  too,  of  splendid  toys,  bron/iit  "ith  him,  to  be 
soon  broken  with  infinite  delight,  and  it  ]ii:i}  hi^  not  without 
much  profit  to  the  child,  who  took  all  to  pi<x^<>s  in  the  disap- 
pointed hope  of  finding  soi  ling  curious  within.  '  But  there 
was  a  time  of  sterner  mem<  it  lii  '  Thf'  father's  lust  letter 
to  his  wife  was  written  from  1  on  th>'  ',)ih  "f  November, 

1807;  and  the  day  after  a  fatai  lem  aro.'->  .utii  t}i'>  masti.-r  and 
his  crew  were  never  more  heard  of.  as  yet  ih.  r.'  wi-re  no  fore- 
bodings in  his  dwelling  ;  the  letter  had  ju^t  !"<  it  received,  wid 
his  wife  was  sitting  on  the  following  evening  (reside  th«  6re, 
when  the  author  was  sent  to  shut  the  door,  and  experienced  the 
following  apparition — 

'  Wlint  follons  iiiuBt  be  ivffarded  tm  simply  tb-^  r.-cnllivtioii.  Ihoogli 
a  very  vivid  one,  of  a  boy  w'ho  had  eoropleU-d  lii.-i  tiftli  yuar  vahr  ■ 
month  bofore.  Day  had  nut  wholly  di^ppeaivtl,  l>ut  it  won  fkiL  poatng 
on  to  night,  and  a  gn'V  hnze  ii|>n.'ad  a  neutnil  tiut  uI'  dinttu-a*  om 
evpTT  mon-  distant  objitt,  but  KH  the  nearer  uuti  iMtii|Mirativ^y  ili>- 
tinct,  when  I  saw  at  tht-  o|>oii  door,  within  kci  il  i  ^I  uf  nty 
breast,  u  plainly  us  I'ver  1  sow  anything,  a  i  mmI  vvn 

stretched  towards  nie.     Hand  and  arm  i  yam  lit  R 
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female :  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden  appearance ;  and  directly  front- 
ing me,  where  the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank 
transpai-ent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the  dim  forms  of  the 

objects  beyond Then  followed  a  dreary  season,  on  which  I 

still  look  back  in  memory,  as  on  a  prospect  which,  sunshiny  and  spark- 
ling for  a  time,  has  become  suddenly  enveloped  in  cloud  and  storm.  I 
remember  my  mother's  long  fits  of  weeping,  and  the  general  gloom  of 
the  widowed  household ;  and  how,  after  she  had  sent  my  two  little 
sisters  to  bed, — for  such  had  been  the  increase  of  the  family, — and  her 
hands  were  set  free  for  the  evening,  she  used  to  set  up  late  at  night, 
engaged  as  a  seamstress,  in  making  pieces  of  diess  for  such  of  the 
neighbours  as  chose  to  employ  her.  ...  I  remember  I  used  to  go 
wandering  disconsolately  about  the  harbour  at  this  season,  to  examine 
the  vessels  which  had  come  in  during  the  night ;  and  that  I  oftener 
than  once  set  my  mother  a  crying,  by  asking  her  why  the  shipmasters 
who,  when  my  father  wiis  alive,  used  to  stroke  my  head,  and  slip  half- 
pence into  my  pockets,  never  now  took  any  notice  of  me,  or  gave  me 
anything!  ....  But  months  and  years  passed  by,  and  the  white 
stripes  and  the  square  topsails  I  never  saw.' — pp.  23,  24. 

The  fatherless  boy  had  the  rare  happiness  of  finding,  in  his  two 
maternal  uncles,  those  who'  gladly  admitted  and  dutifully  dis- 
charged the  high  claims  on  their  sympathy  and  guidance 
which  this  great  calamity  sanctioned.  They  were  both  men  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  The  elder  uncle  James,  a  harness  maker, 
is  remembered  as  having  '  a  clear  head,  much  native  sagacity,  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  and  great  thirst  for  information.' 
He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary;  fond  of  traditionary  lore ;  and  of 
such  reputation  for  wisdom,  that  his  advice  was  often  sought  by 
the  neighbours ;  '  and  the  counsel  given  was  always  shrewd  and 
honest'  '  I  never  knew  a  man  more  entirely  just  in  his  dealings 
than  uncle  James,  or  who  regarded  every  species  of  meanness 
with  a  more  tliorough  contempt'  *  My  uncle  Alexander  was  of 
a  different  Ccist  from  his  brother  both  in  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment ;  and  his  religious  feelings,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
were  perhaps  more  deep.  James  was  somewhat  of  a  humorist 
and  fond  of  a  <^ood  joke.  Alexander  was  grave  and  serious,  and 
never,  save  on  one  solitary  occasion,  did  I  know  him  even  attempt 
a  jest/  After  having  acquired  the  trade  of  a  cartwright,  he 
entered  the  navy,  '  and  during  the  eventful  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  peace  of 
1802,  there  was  little  either  suffered  or  a4chieved  by  his  country- 
men, in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He  sailed  with  Nelson  ; 
witnessed  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore ;  fought  under  Admiral 
Duncan  at  Camperdown,  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  at  Loch 
Swilley ;  assisted  in  capturing  the  *  Genereux'  and  '  Guillaume 
Tell/  two  Frencli  ships  of  the  line  ;  was  one  of  the  seamen  who,  in 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  >vere  drafted  out  of  Lord  Keith's  fleet  to 
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supply  the  lack  of  artillerymen  in  the  army  of  Sir  Balph 
Abercromby;  had  a  share  in  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the  huMi- 
ing  in  Egypt ;  and  fought  in  the  batue  of  the  ISth  Mardb,  and 
in  that  which  deprived  our  coimtry  of  one  of  her  most  populiT 
generals.  He  served,  too,  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  And  fheliL 
aa  he  succeeded  in  procuring  his  discharge  during  the  shfiot 
peace  of  1802,  he  returned  home  with  a  small  sum  of  hardlgr 
earned  prize-money,  heartily  sick  of  war  and  bloodshed  I  irm 
asked  not  long  ago  by  one  of  his  few  surviving  comrades,  wheduar 
my  imcle  had  ever  told  me  that  their  gun  was  the  first  landed  ill 
Egypt,  and  the  first  dragged  up  the  sandbank  immediately  ovet 
the  beach,  and  how  hot  it  grew  under  their  hands,  as,  witii 
rapidity  unsurpassed  along  the  line,  they  poured  out  in 
succession  its  iron  discharges  upon  the  enemy.  I  had  to  refit 
in  the  negative.  All  mv  uncle  s  narratives  were  of  what  he  ima 
seen,  not  of  what  he  bad  done/  '  He  had  not  his  brotheili 
fluency  of  speech ;  but  his  narratives  of  what  he  had  seen  vren 
singularly  truthful  and  graphic ;  and  his  description  of  foreign 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  aspect  of  the  distant  regions 
which  he  had  visited,  had  all  the  careful  minuteness  of  tboee  of 
a  Dampier.  He  had  a  decided  turn  for  natural  history.  My  ool» 
lection  contains  a  murex,  not  unfrequent  in  the  MemternmeM^ 
which  he  found  time  enough  to  transfer,  durine  the  heat  of  the 
landing  in  Egypt,  from  the  beach  to  his  pocket ;  and  t&e  ftrst 
ammonite  I  ever  saw  was  a  specimen,  which  I  still  retain,  tliat' 
he  brought  home  with  him  from  one  of  the  liasic  depoate  of 
England/ 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  this  naturalist  that  the  author 
received  his  earliest  lessons  on  the  wonders  of  the  shoie ;  and 
the  direction  of  his  later  productive  pursuits  may  have  beai  in 

frcat  part  determined  by  this  imequal  companionshijpi  Mr. 
tiller's  mature  judgment  on  the  character  of  his  eldei  nade, 
James  Wright,  has  been  solemnly  expressed  in  the  inscripttoii 
which  he  wrote  T\dth  his  own  chisel  on  a  monumental  stone^  as 
that  of  *  an  honest,  warm-hearted  man,  who  had  the  hapjmieie 
of  living  without  reproach,  and  of  dying  without  fear/ 

The  author's  literary  education  beean  with  the  '  signposts*  of 
Cromarty ;  by  the  spontaneous  study  of  which  he  became  fsmiKar 
with  the  letters  ot  the  alphabet  Before  his  father's  dMh  he 
had  been  sent  to  a  dame's  school  where  he  was  taught  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  in  the  old  Scotch  fashion  to  such  efiect  *  thet 
still  when  I  attempt  spelling  a  word  aloud,  which  is  not  often,— 
for  I  find  the  process  a  peruous  one,  the  aa's  and  ee's,  and  we 
and  vaivSy  return  upon  me,  and  I  have  to  translate  them  witq  no 
little  hesitation  as  I  go  along  into  the  more  modish  souiA* 
*  During  my  sixth  year  I  spelt  my  way  under  the  dame,  throt^ 
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.the  shorter  Catechism,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  New  Testament, 
and  then  entered  upon  her  highest  form  as  a  member  of  the 
Bible  class :  but  all  the  while  the  process  of  acquiring  learning 
had  been  a  dark  one,  which  I  slowly  mastered  in  humble  confi- 
dence in  the  awful  wisdom  of  the  schoolmistress,  not  knowing 
whither  it  tended ;  when  at  once  my  mind  awoke  to  the  mean- 
ing of  that  most  delightful  of  all  narratives — ^the  story  of  Joseph. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  discovery  made  before !  I  actually  found 
out  for  myself,  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories 
in  books ;  and  from  that  moment  reading  became  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  amusements.'  The  stories  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines,  of  David  and  Groliath,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  followed 
that  of  Joseph.  Then  came  the  stories  and  parables  of  the 
New  Testament  Next  the  contents  of  a  library  of  his  own — a 
*  box  of  birch-bark  about  nine  inches  square,  large  eno^h  to 
contain  a  great  many  immortal  works — Jack  the  Oiant  Killer, 
and  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  and  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Blue 
Beard,  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  several  others  of  resem- 
bling character/  For  *  those  intolerable  nuisances,  the  useful- 
knowledge  books,  had  not  yet  arisen,  like  tenebrious  stars,  on  the 
educational  horizon.'  So  he  passed  on,  naturally,  to  Homer,  the 
Pilgrin.'s  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Ambrose 
on  Angels,  the  'judgment  chapter'  in  Howie's  Scotch  Worthies, 
Byron's  Narrative,  and  the  Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll,  with 
other  voyages  and  adventures,  including  the  nrst  volume  of 
Cook's,  «rhich  he  found  among  his  father's  books ;  the  collec- 
tion also  containing,  what  proved  great  treasures  to  the  boy, 
the  Vojages  of  Anson,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Dampier;  and 
volumes  of  solid  theology,  such  as  Flavel's  work^  Henry's 
Commentary,  Naphtali,  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and  the  Hind 
let  Loos3,  to  be  grappled  with  long  afterwards. 

At  th)  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  the  boy  exchanged  the 
dame  for  the  grammar  school  of  the  parish,  then  taugnt  by  a 
scholarly  and  honest  man,  who  discovered,  in  a  class  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boys,  this  pupil's  ability  and  promise,  at  a 
time  wion  he  seems  to  have  been  far  firom  a  diligent  scholar,  and 
advised  til  at  he  should  be  transferred  from  the  English  to  the 
Latin  brm.  For  a  day  or  two  he  laboured  with  tolerable  dili- 
gence it  the  '  Rudiments,'  but  finding  the  rules  and  inflections 
iminteligible,  and  the  book  altogether  the  duUest  he  had  ever 
seen,  che  boy's  attention  and  industry  soon  flagged,  and  he 
fourd  himself  the  lowest  of  those  who  formed  what  the  master 
had  come  to  designate  the  *  heavy  class.'  He  made  a  better 
apparance  in  translating,  however,  than  he  deserved  ;  his  sin- 
gulixly  good  memory  enabling  him  to  repeat,  neariy  verbatim, 
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the  rendering  into  English  of  the  day's  Ii      a,  h'l  mMtCT, 

'  good  simple  man  that  he  was,'  gave  wu  the  luL-cdng  of  tb« 
school  each  morning.  With  all  his  uelesBDess  he  was  plainly 
a  favourite  with  the  master,  who  .  to  adttrcs^  to  him  otncr- 

vations  on  the  English  lessons,  sucn  as,  'That,  sir,  in  a  good 
paper,  it's  an  Addison ;'  '  That  is  one  of  Steele's,  sir ;'  and  took 
the  pains  of  carefully  criticizing  a  stray  '  Poem  on  Care,'  which 
he  found  inscribed  in  the  copy-book,  pointing  out  faulUi  of  spdl- 
ing,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  hut  generously  tilling  the  youiig 
author  'the  general  sense  of  the  piece  is  goixi — very  gooi^ 
indeed,  sir;'  and  adding,  with  a  grim  nnile, '  Care,  e^ir,  ie,,  1  dare 
say,  as  you  remark,  a  very  bad  thu  ;  but  yon  may  aaftjly  bestow 
a  little  more  of  it  on  your  spelline     d  your  grammar.' 

Leaving  the  parish  school  and  ti  .  kind  good  man,  who  wai^ 
apparently,  for  the  majority  of  his  pupils,  not  an  officient  teoclier, 
our  hero  was  entered  at  a  subscription  school  re,  vjitly  eslablisbed 
by  some  of  the  wealthier  tradesmen  of  the  luwu;  and  came 
under  the  authority  of  the  third  schoolmaster  who  held  ciBoe 
there ;  described  as  '  a  person  of  high  if  not  \  try  ovrisistent  rwli- 
gious  profession,  who  was  always  getting  into  petmuiary  dSScal- 
ties,  and  always  courting,  though  with  but  littli-  sitcce5.s,  wealthy 
ladies,  who,  according  to  the  poet,  had  "  acres  uf  <.lianii&"  Tha 
new  master,  who  appears  never  to  have  won  tin--  resjH'ct,  of  the 
boys,  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  author's  domiiiaQt  iuilii;noo  in 
the  school,  and  set  himself  to  discover  ita  gr.>iiri<ls.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  ' copy-book' disclosed  'deplorably si  ribMid  couplets 
and  stanzas,  blent  with  occasional  remarks  in  nnli-  \<T*f^,  thiit 
dealt  chiefly  with  natural  phenomena.'  Deemin;;  tluM-  ii*m>wv<if 
not  invented,  the  master  required  a  pi  im  '  on  1 1..'  .huciig  achotrf 
ball' — to  come  off  next  weelc  at  Cn  arty,  'I'lie  ixjein  vaa  pro- 
duced, and  for  a  time  the  boy  v  iher  a  f^vnuritt'  tith  the 
master.  '  I  had  become,  howe<  .  a  ild  insulxjnliuatc  My,  and 
the  only  school  in  which  I  could  properly  b<'  t.Lii^'ht  tm  that 
world-wide  school  which  i  ited  me,  in  wmch  toil  atul  ):ml»hip 
are  the  severe  but  noble  to  I  got  into  nuI  sintpfi.'  The 
final  quarrel  with  the  u  ;  which  led  to  ;i  iiiu;;)i  w-estUng* 
match  between  them  on  me  lool  floor,  in  wh:i  K  ih>.  \l^ti\  was 
at  last  thrown  and  cruelly  i  .  ended  .u  m  ir  li>  rt  ukinj 
his  cap  off  the  pin  and  i  cm  st  ight  out  ul  schoo. — tfatn 
leaving  for  ever  schools  ana  w  steis  of  t}fU  sort 
nated  in  the  lessons  of  the  ipie  aa  who  wa.-'  his  firvt 
and  whose  influence  on  1  utt  x  was  still  ^  pn-di 
as  to  prevent  him  from  ing  'aw  acoordiu;:  lo  th<^  tuuacr'i 
requirements.  He  left,  nowever,  n  navengt:'.!.  hinns  wriicn 
and  put  in  circulation  in  the  school  i  u  i  '  i  lerir  ind 
Bufliciently  severe  metrical  satire  on  1 
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Having  thus  ended  his  attendance  at  school,  and  declining 
firmly  to  pursue  such  studies  farther  at  College  as  his  uncle  haa 
wished  that  he  should,  and  had  undertaken  to  provide  the  means 
of  his  doing,  the  author  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  life  of 
manual  labour  ;  *  but  never  yet  was  there  a  half-grown  lad  less 
willing  to  take  up  the  man  and  lay  down  the  boy.'  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  be  a  mason ;  and  he  was  bound  for  three 
years  an  apprentice  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  maternal  aimts, 
who  was  of  that  trade,  and  who  usually  kept  an  apprentice  or 
two,  and  employed  a  few  journeymen.  His  thoughts  in  the 
retrospect  are  widely  different  from  those  which,  in  the  prospect, 
clouded  his  future  life.  After  the  experiences  of  the  *  school  in 
which  honest  labour  is  the  teacher/  he  judged  it  *  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all — save  the  Christian  one  ;'  one  *  in  which  the  ability 
of  being  useful  is  imparted,  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
commimicated,  and  the  habit  of  persevering  effort  acquired; 
and  which  is  more  moral  than  the  schools  in  which  only 
philosophy  is  taught,  and  greatly  more  happy  than  the  schools 
which  profess  to  teach  only  the  art  of  enjoyment  Noble,  upright, 
self-relying  toil !  Who  that  knows  thy  solid  worth  and  value 
would  be  ashamed  of  thy  hard  hands,  and  thy  soiled  vestments, 
and  thy  obscure  tasks, — thy  humble  cottage,  and  hard  couch, 
and  homely  fare  ?'...*  But  I  little  thought  of  the  excellence 
of  thy  character  and  of  thy  teachings,  when,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
I  set  out  about  this  time,  on  a  morning  of  spring,  to  take  my 
first  lesson  from  thee  in  a  sandstone  quarry/ 

Before  following  our  author  into  the  busy  life  which  he  entered 
when  he  left  school,  let  us  in  a  few  sentences  advert  to  some  of 
the  preparatory  training  which  his  narrative  relates.  He  was 
come  of  a  strong-bodied  race ;  few  boys  of  his  height,  he  tells  us, 
could  beat  him  in  wrestling ;  and  his  later  indications  confirm 
the  inference  that  he  was  a  well-built,  broad-chested,  robust 
youth.  Then  he  had  been  early  inured  to  dangers,  fatigues, 
exposures  ;  courage,  perseverance,  activity,  love  of  adventure, 
had  been  the  plain  characters  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  presumed 
grounds  of  his  influence  with  his  schoolfellows.  Long  frequent 
rambles  among  the  sea-rocks  and  in  the  woods  ;  a  wild,  romantic 
life  in  the  caves  of  the  old  coast  line,  where  he  and  his  favourite 
companions  spent  many  an  hour,  cooking  their  dinner  of  potatoes 
and  shell-fish,  with  such  various  dessert  of  wild  fruits  as  the 
clifts  yielded  ;  building  extensive  fortifications  of  turf ;  setting  up 
armies  of  shells,  and  illustrating  tactics  on  the  sands ;  cutting, 
along  with  an  old  soldier,  a  path  by  which  a  coveted  hitherto 
inaccessible  fishing  stance  on  the  overhanging  cUff  might  be 
reached ;  recovering,  by  force  or  stratagem,  for  the  use  of  the 
school,    the  unduly  withheld  accustomed  tribute  of  peats  from 
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the  passing  boats ;  even,  on  one  occasion,  but  on  one  only,  and 
that  sorely  repented  of,  robbing  an  orchard ;  such  are  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  years,  during  which  a  spint 
of  self-reliance  was  nurtured.  More  important  than  any  of 
these,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  pursuits  of  his  life,  must  be 
reckoned  his  walks  on  the  sea-shore  with  his  uncle  the  naturalist^ 
where  he  first  learned  to  observe  and  be  interested  in  its  endlea^ 
various,  and  beautiful,  productions.  A  mere  boy,  we  find  him 
observing  rock  fragments,  watching  insects,  collecting  fossils ;  yet 
the  peculiar  direction  of  his  investigations  was  determined,  he 
tells  us,  by  his  irksome  daily  tasks.  '  It  was  the  neoeaaity 
which  made  me  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a  geologist' 
Then  his  strongly  marked  nationality,  one  of  the  most  constant 
and  noticeable  elements  of  his  writings,  was  very  early  implanted. 
*  I  first  became  thoroughly  a  Scot,'  he  tells  us,  '  some  time  in  mj 
tenth  vear;  and  the  consciousness  of  country  has  remainea 
tolerably  strong  within  me  ever  since.'  To  the  story  of  Wallace^ 
the  Guardian  of  Scotland,  as  told  by  Blind  Hany,  the  old 
minstrel,  the  author  ascribes  Ids  earliest  experiences  of   this 

!)as6ion.  In  these  burning  narratives,  too,  his  early  developed 
isknilty  of  story-telling  seems  to  have  foimd  its  first  matenala 
Such  was  his  facility  and  exuberance  of  invention,  that  he  men* 
tions  it  to  have  been  quite  usual  when  walking  with  his  fAYOorite 
cousin  George,  to  make  the  story  co-extensive  with  the  jouxneT, 
though  that  should  be  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  miles  in  lenraL 
But  wo  are  reminded  that  our  limits  are  already  passed ;  and  tnat 
a  few  sentences  must  contain  what  remains  to  be  told. 

Most  manfully  he  did  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Through  all  hardships  and  temptations  of  general  companion* 
ship,  he  resolutely  kept  his  way ;  submitting  neither  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  dissipation  nor  to  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow-workmen. 
He  thoroughly  mastered  his  business.  On  more  than  one  oocar 
sion  during  his  apprenticeship,  while  engaged  in  dyke  buildin^^ 
with  stones  wet  and  dirty,  he  tells  us,  *  I  have  had  all  my  fingait 
oozing  blood  at  once ;  and  those  who  think  that  in  such  drcooi* 
stances  labour  protracted  throughout  a  long  dav  can  be  other 
than  torture,  would  do  well  to  try.'  The  man  who  has  unoom* 
plainingly  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  is  not  likely  to  be  easily 
diverted  from  his  purpose. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  mason-woik 
is  discontinued  from  about  Micliaelmas  until  spring.  This  gave 
ample  time  for  reading,  which  our  author  turned  to  good  account. 
He  used  to  write  much,  too,  in  prose  and  in  verse  ;  and  would  sit 
for  long  hours  meditating  or  composing  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
comfortless  loft. 

His  favourite  reading  seems  to  have  been  in  the  earlier  and 
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classical  poets,  in  books  of  travel,  and  in  the  older  divines ; 
from  which,  with  the  Bible,  he  acquired  that  pure  and 
vigorous  style  which  is  now  so  rare  a  possession  ;  and  what 
he  once  read  he  never  forgot.  During  fifteen  years  spent 
in  stone-cutting  he  had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  many  of  his  remarks 
relating  to  these  are  very  sagacious  and  instructive.  l-tiP  health 
had  suffered  seriously,  and  his  life  even  had  been  endangered  by 
the  malady  which  to  stone-cutters  proves  so  fatal,  that  but  a  very 
few  of  them  outlive  their  forty-fifth  year.  He  had  resolved  to  be 
independent  by  means  of  his  trade ;  thus  avoiding  the  error 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  gifted  men ;  and  so  well 
had  he  kept  his  resolution,  that  he  *  never  incurred  pecuniary 
obligation,  and  never  spent  a  shilling  for  which  he  had 
not  first  laboured.'      He   was  already  thirty-two  when  an  ap- 

5 ointment  as  accountant  in  a  Branch  Bank  in  his  native  town 
slivered  him  from  manual  labour,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  a  marriage  engagement  which  had  a  very  romantic  origin, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  very  happy  issue.  When  the 
Church  controversy,  which  has  since  become  so  important  in 
its  results  for  Scotland,  was  reaching  its  cUmax,  the  Cromarty 
Bank  accountant  wrote  and  published  a  very  masterly  letter  to 
Lord  Brougham,  on  his  judgment  in  the  Auchterader  case, 
which  excited  such  notice  as  led  to  its  author  being  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  *  Witness'  newspaper,  then  in  contemplation,  an 
oflSce  which  he  still  liolds.  Thus,  as  he  truly  writes,  *  Man  being 
what  he  is,  I  fear  an  ability  of  efficient  squabbling  is  a  greatly 
more  marketable  one  than  any  ability  whatever  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  natural  science ;'  which  yet  remains  the  high 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  from  which  great  results  are  still  to  be 
hoped. 

How  he  was  taught  that  the  true  central  sun  of  the  Christian 
system  is  the  '  Word  made  Flesh,  appreciated  not  as  a  doctrine — 
which  is  a  mere  abstraction,  but  as  a  Divine  Person,' — how  he 
found  within  the  little  town  of  Cromarty  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  materials  at  once  of  geological  and  of  moral  study, — how  by 
dilic^'ence,  fidelity  to  Nature,  and  patient  hope,  he  has  inscribed 
for  liiinself  a  name  and  a  monument  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  his  native  region ;  what  honest  purpose  and  resolute  accom- 
plishment mark  his  course  ;  how  true,  and  loving,  and  manly  a 
man  he  is,  his  own  words  will  best  discover,  and  to  these,  with  the 
most  cordial  recommendations,  we  now  refer  the  reader. 


Aet.  TTIl. — Bill  to  Relieee  Dittenterg  from  the  Pui/ment  of  OiwrdU 
Sates  in  certain  ea*ct,  and  otherwise  to  Amend  the  I.aie  rctjtovtitf 
the  Making,  Axsetting,  mnd  Collecting  of  Church-rate*.  Mr. 
Pack.     Bead  a  First  Time  Tuesday,  dth  Mav.  ISAl. 

2.  Sill/or  the  entire  Alolition    of  Church-rates.      Sir  W.   Clay. 

Bead  a  First  Time  Tuesday,  23rd  May,  1854. 

3.  A  PracHeal  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Chttrchwai\!ens  ■»  the  Ettcu- 

tion  of  their  Office.  By  Charles  GreTille  Prideaux,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  MA.,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Diirri»tcr-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.     1853. 

Both  parties  having  abandoned  compromise,  tho  controversy  faiB 
at  length  settled  down  to  a  distinct  issue,  and  C'lutrch- rates  m* 
either  to  be  imposed  or  abolished  throughout  tlir  iniire  country. 
According  to  the  semi-official 'Edinburgh,' sdtiuL:  out  in  M>in« 
detail  a  scheme  which  had  been  heard  of  preiinusiy,  t lit' growing 
opposition  of  vestries  ja  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  t^ikiTig  nway  ilieir 
nght  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  A  surveyor  :iiii)  a  raninty 
magistrate  are  to  decide  and  enforce  everytliitig  lij-iioi-fdrwanl 
respecting  the  repair  of  the  church.  The  plan  i-.  v.-iy  Eiuifileaoil 
effective.  It  will  sweep  away  one  of  the  oldi  -i  ii^liti  i)f  every 
parishioner  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  se:  uic  lo  (ho  Church 
,£'250,000  a  year.  Indeed,  it  will  do  still  Ix-tliT,  for  it  will 
increase  the  receipt  by  re-subjugating  all  thfi^f  iwirisht*  which 
during  the  laat  twenty  years  have  emancipateil  tlu-uist-lves  from 
the  impost  According  to  Sir  W.  Clay's  Bill,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
by  whatever  other  means  or  from  whatever  tdior  eources  the 
fabrics  of  our  churches  are  to  be  maintained  in  I'-jnur.  thia  mode 
is  to  come  to  an  end  immediately.  This  plan  i  ^  •  jiiito  as  BLtnpIe 
and  effective  as  the  other  ;  of  the  two  we  preli-r  U.  It  dcxtivyB 
no  ancient  liberties,  and  it  gives  ua  no  manni  r  of  init^iviineH  m 
to  the  due  preservation  of  that  important  \im\  "f  the  public 
property — the  parish  churcL 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  meaaurei-,  ili.^  only  positive 

fear  about  It  is  lest  it  should  irthcomin-j     Itwouldreal^ 

be  a  great  pity  if  it  Id  n<        it  Ka»  sometlim?  m-w  to  us  to 

find  a  proposition       ima      -t  '  Edinbiu;:li,'  mi  much  more 

audacious,  and  c     :         m  lai  :  quite  a-  i>iMii<-iit  UiwnnU 

dissenters  as  any  i  to  mind  in  the  '  Quartt-rly  ;' 

and  there  would  be  :  i  ig  to  the  cijuviiion  if,  after 

all,  it  did  not  beco       a  «  sure.     Wiih  rc$poct  to  the 

Abolition  Bill,  we:    u     ymi'  h*"-  to  at'"'"'*-  our  anxiprt 

to  a  predomini         of  no      or       li     .     ti  ia  rtil  ]Kut»ibtt 

to  carry  the  i    t,  ■.      thu  ment     We 
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italicise  this  sentence,  because  we  wish  our  readers  to  realize 
the  position  in  which  the  matter  actually  stands,  and  to  exert 
themselves  with  all  the  vigour  which  that  position  requires.  If 
success  is  possible  this  session  it  ought  to  be  worked  for  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  meant  to  be  won  this  session.  Consider 
what  has  been  done.  Up  to  last  year  the  question  had  never 
been  fairly  grappled  with.  Independent  members,  and  even 
Cabinet  ministers,  had  brought  forward  resolutions,  or  asked  for 
committees,  and  a  certain  number  of  members  had  been  found  to 
express  an  opinion  or  to  sanction  an  inquiry,  but  no  one  had  ever 

Eroposed  to  legislate.  We  believe  Sir  W.  Clay  has  the  merit  of 
avmg  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  time  was  come  for 
positive  action,  and  that  the  proper  action  was  to  abolish  the 
tax.  For  the  first  time  then  in  the  history  of  Church-rates  a 
Bill  has  been  brought  in,  and  that  Bill  one  of  sheer  abolition. 
It  has  been  carried  through  a  first  reading  by  a  private  member 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  motion  for  a  second 
reading,  notwithstanding  pressure  used  to  keep  away  members  (it 
being  out  of  the  questiou  now  to  get  new  votes  against  Church- 
rates),  we  have  come  to  within  twenty-seven  of  a  majority  in  a 
House  of  four  hundred  members.  On  both  sides  of  the  House  we 
have  made  converts,  and  from  two  Cabinet  ministers  we  have 
obtained  declarations  such  as  are  usually  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runners of  a  decisive  event  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  case 
against  Church-rates  as  *  irresistible  ;'  Lord  John  Russell  spoke 
of  them  as  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  As 
we  never  knew  of  a  doomed  abuse  that  was  otherwise,  we  regard 
this  last  opinion  with  especial  satisfaction.  While  so  much 
ground  has  been  gained  in  the  House,  at  least  as  much  has 
been  done  in  the  country  ;  and  all  that  was  done  last  session 
can  be  done  anfain,  and  this  tmie  much  more  effectively.  We 
know  our  men  ;  the  general  election  is  at  least  twelvemonths 
nearer :  and  in  almost  every  constituency,  however  varying 
the  strength  of  dissent,  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  in 
the  conflict  of  parties  it  is  an  element  that  ieils.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  urge  it,  in  all  seriousness,  as  a  crime  of  no  slight 
magnitude,  if  every  one  of  these  elements  of  success  is  not  tried 
to  the  uttermost  duiing  the  next  few  months.  There  must  be 
more  petitions  and  more  signatures  :  there  must  be  more  corre- 
spondence with  our  representatives,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  their  votes  deputations  should  come  to  town  purposely  to 
wait  on  them  ;  and  if  only  to  meet  that  last  compromise  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  retaining  the  Church-rate  system  {wpaTisltes 
vjhich  like  it,  the  Braintree  case,  which  has  been  used  so  well 
durincc  the  last  vear,  must  now  be  broucT^ht  to  bear  wherever  a 
churchwarden  can  be  found  to  propose  a  rate. 
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It  is  to  thia  last  modo  of  attack  tliat  we  are  tuucioos  jmt 
now  to  dmw  special  attention.  As  well  aa  the  other  toodeB  men- 
tioned, we  have  reason  to  know  that  thia  is  cared  for  by  tltoM 
who  have  already  bo  succeasfiilly  guided  our  movements ;  faot 
it  ia  more  liable  than  others  to  be  uegk-ctcd,  both  bveauM 
its  prosecution  is  essentially  local,  and  because  it  roquiroi  a 
knowledge,  not  of  a  legal  kind  precisely,  but  of  ihe  way  in 
which  business  is  transacted  at  public  meetings,  greater  tbfeu 
ia  in  jroint  of  fact  commonly  possessed.  We  have  been  at  smne 
pains  to  collect  detailed  iul'orniation  of  tho  lato  vestry  con- 
tests, and  we  Lave  been  surprised  to  obsen-i)  in  how  many  csfltt 
the  anti-rate  party  have  Uterally  abandoned  the  victory  fron 
biheei  ignorance  that  they  bad  won  it.  This  has  b«eo  tlw 
case  sometimes  where  they  have  had  the  clear  majority ;  bat 
we  believe  a  majority  is  by  no  means  essential  to  ultiinate 
success.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  written  in  m 
Htyle  not  very  creditable  to  its  author,  professing  to  explain  bow 
he  and  six  ratepayers  can  always  cany  a  rate.  The  writer  clearly 
acted  illegally ;  but  we  believe  that  in  a  large  number  of  cuw  • 
few  sensible  men  may  defeat  a  rate  without  at  all  violating^  tbrir 
self-respect.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  impotUB  given 
to  churcli-rate  contests  by  the  House  of  Lords'  judgment  in  the 
Braintree  case,  the  immense  value  of  that  decision  has  not  yet 
been  fully  appreciated.  In  many  parishes  it  is  probably  ev^a 
now  not  understood  that  a  Church-mte  is  a  thing  n.itting  from 
beginniiig  to  end  on  the  option  of  the  parl.th  veatiy  ;  and  whont 
this  is  understood,  the  ratepayers  are  not  acquainted  witli  (ho 
Ktepa  for  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  Since  Lord  Tram'c 
lulmirabte  jutlgment,  no  professional  work  han  appeared  on  the 
Hubject ;  the  approaching  extinction  of  church-rate  law  prubab^ 
deterring  some  writers,  wlule  others  may  well  be  loth  to  incorpo- 
rate into  their  treatises  a  result  so  contrary  to  ihuir  avowod 
sympathies,  and  so  destructive  of  their  carefully -elabomt«4  rag* 
gefitions  for  the  future  enforcement  of  the  tax.  The  only  '  faano* 
book'  on  Church-rates  is  still  Frideaox's  '  Churchwarden's  Ooida  ^ 
and  what  is  want^jd  is  a  somewhat  similar  work,  which,  in  tho 
shape  of  a  rat«payc-r's  guide,  should  cam-ct  some  of  th«  ccoh- 
ctusions  and  supply  vomc  of  tho  omianons  of  the  loamitl  writ«r 
wc  have  nametl.*  Such  «  work,  wo  may  hint  to  tboso  wbao  it 
concerns,  being  virtually  a  manual  of  the  Uw  relating  to  tbo 
conduct  of  busmess  at  public  meetings,  would  uuduubtedly  ouU 
hve  ils  immediate  purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  wd  arc  contemplating  notblag 
which  is  in  any  sense  contrary  to  law.     But  wo  drew  rem,  De?«r> 

"  We  leant  villi  plnsun  tliat  ni^  >  work  it  b  pitptntka. 
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theless,  in  deference  to  an  objection  of  conscience,  expressed  some- 
tiines  by  our  friends,  but  more  frequently  by  our  opponents,  in 
the  formula,  *  Obey  the  law :  change  it  if  you  will,  or  if  you  can ; 
but  while  it  is  the  law  it  ought  to  be  obeyed/ 

Now  we  shall  perhaps  meet  this  with  something  very  apposite 
presently ;  but  meanwhile  we  choose  to  oppose  it  by  the  distinct 
point  blank  assertion,  that  in  the  only  sense  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple can  have  any  sort  of  appUcation  Church-rates  are  NOT  the 
law.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  this ; — that  Church-rates  are 
the  mode  appointed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  repair  of  the 
church  fabric,  and,  therefore,  that  he  who  opposes  that  mode 
violates  the  law.  And  we  say  that  they  are  not  so  appointed, 
and  that  the  law  designedly  leaves  the  whole  matter  open. 

That  the  parisji  is  charged  with  the  repair  of  the  church  we 
not  only  do  not  deny,  but  shall  be  ready  to  assert  when  it  comes 
in  question,  as  some  day  it  may.  Every  parish  church  is 
national  property;  and  we,  who  in  this  matter  represent  the 
whole  community,  are  especially  concerned  to  see  to  it,  that  the 
appearance  of  title  does  not  pass  over  to  the  hands  of  a  section, 
by  allowing  them  to  become  exclusively  charged  with  its  pre- 
servation. But  the  authority  to  decide  whether  it  wants  repair, 
what  repair  it  wants,  and  how  that  repair  is  to  be  provided,  is 
entrusted  by  the  Legislatiure  to  the  vestry  alone.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  Braintree  case,  which  we  take  as  forming  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  Lords'  judgment,  establish  these  broad 
positions.  In  extracting  them,  we  regret  only  that  it  is  to  our 
professioual  readers  we  must  look  for  the  full  perception  of  their 
strength.     Their  meaning,  fortunately,  can  be  seen  by  all. 

*  It  lias  been  aL^roed  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  too  well  settled  to  admit 
of  doubt  or  discussion,  that  the  parishioners  are  liable  to  repair  the 
body  of  the  parish  church.  ...  It  is  equally  clear  that  any  rate  for 
such  repairs  can  be  imposed  onl}'  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners  in 
vestry  assembled.  .  .  .  Xeithcr  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  nor  the  ordi- 
nary,  nor  special  commissioners,  nor  the  churchwardens  as  such,  can 
impose  a  church-rate,  even  when  the  vestry  meeting  has  contumaciously 
refused  to  make  one.' — Judge  Cromptox. 

*  The  law  has  cast  upon  the  parishioners  the  duty  of  repairing  the 
church.  On  this  i)oint  it  leaves  them  no  option.  On  the  parishioners 
in  vestry  assembled  it  casts  the  duty  and  confers  the  privilege  of 
determining  whether  any  and  what  repairs  are  needed,  whether  the  esti- 
mates he  proper,  and  what  amount  will  be  necessary,  and  tchat  mil  be 
iheju.st  proportion  in  which  the  common  burden  will  be  borne  by  the 
individuals.' — L(jiid  Dexmai^. 

*  A  church-rate  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bye-law ;  and  thereby  the 
persons  liable  to  the  duty  of  making  the  repairs  decide  among  them- 
selves that  the  mode  of  performing  the  common  obligation  which  they 
elect   to  adopt  is  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  a  rate.     And  in  my 
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opiDion  the  parishioneis,  and  they  alone,  are  competent  tu  taake  thw 
election ;  and  if  they  determine  to  elleet  the  repairs  in  any  uther  mtaaer, 
as  by  their  personal  labour,  they  may  legally  do  so ;  in  the  wnte 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  pai-ish  might  at  conunou  law  tun 
rep^red  a  highway,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  cuunty  might  have  repuiwl 
a  bridge.  It  is  quite  true  that  for  many  years  a  rate  has  been  geoenU/ 
if  not  univereally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  as  the  mwt  courenient 
and  equal  mode  of  performuig  the  duty  ;  bnt  hefore  Ihe  time  of  hjM 
memory  I  have  no  douht  that  the  effecting  repair*  by  a  rate  teat  a  t/ung 
almost  unknown  in  country  parithf).' — Baron  Mabtis. 

Now,  in  urging  our  friends — not  bo  macb  to  uso  the  rights  as 
to  discharge  ^e  duties  here  indicated,  we  are  so  far  from  stmiutng 
a  technics!  point,  that  their  not  having  duly  attended  to  tli«iB 
■was,  in  this  case,  and  has  constantly  been,  mads  by  the  judge* 
a  main  foundation  of  their  decision  in  support  of  a  disputed  latcL 

'  On  this  record,'  says  Mr,  Juulice  Coleridge,  arguing  in  Bup|J0it  <tf 
the  rate,  '  no  dispute  a^jpears  ba  to  the  necessity  fur  the  repairs  or  any 
objection  to  the  amount  of  the  eitimab.'.  ...  I  have  a  right,  tbevfr 
fore,  to  treat  the  vestry,  t.ne  and  all.  as  admitting  these  two  pointo.  d 
rather  as  having  decided  tbem  in  the  aHimiative  ;  uh  saying,  tr«  H  ' 
the  church  needs  repairs,  the  enpeuse  of  doing  whieli  has  Men  n 
mated  at  a  reasonable  sum.  Having  got  thus  far,  it  will  not  be  d. 
puted  that  they  could  not,  without  mfraction  of  the  law,  refute  to  fl 
the  necessarj'  means  of  doing  the  repairs  (wtimated  for.'     "  Nol" " 

says  Mr.  Courtauld,  in  his  evidence  Iwforo  the  House  of  Cob__ 

cunimittoe  (Mr.  Trelawtiy's),  *'  nothing  ean  lie  mon^  atrilune  to  unyJ 
person  through  all  these  Jutlgments,  niitliing  can  strike  un  att«ntire 
reader  more  strongly  than  this,  that  in  every  one  of  tbow;  judgnionts 
in  which  the  validity  of  the  rate  ii  maintained,  it  is  speeiTicitUv  bued 
u]jon  this  averment,  thnt  we  ai^cd  to  the  ncccMitv  of  the  repairs."  '— 
Qu.  538.  "  ' 

Inasmuch  therefon^  ns  we  have  idl  this  while  put  oursedTt* 
wrong  with  the  judging  by  the  neglect  of  these  things,  vrc  propow 
that  the  ratepayers  shall  neglect  them  no  loncer,  Iml  suall 
henceforth  find  their  legal  protection  in  the  disi£arge  of  their 
legal  duties.  The  effect  of  this  simple  ootirsc  will,  we  belicv*, 
startle  any  who  have  not  considered  it-  Rateji  itro  now-a-dajs 
constantly  carried  (ni>iiiii)ally),  and  being  so  carrii-d  nrp  collected, 
by  an  audacious  relinticir  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  vesliy.  Br 
none  is  the  law  mon-  i  onMunlly  violated  than  by  iho«v  trboae 
great  plea  forChurch-rate.i  is  the  formula  wc  have  quoted — obey 
the  law.  Sometimes  rates  are  not  propunHl  to  the  vestry  at  nil, 
but  are  leried — we  really  wonder  with  what  notions  of  a  prav 
munire — by  the  sole  authority  of  a  rector,  or  vicar  and  chuich- 
wardens,  or  of  the  former  alone ;  sometimes  pnriahioncmi  on  a 
poll  are  denied  the  votes  with  which  the  law  eiitnuU  t\wa\  \  and 
we  have  before  us  leltvrs  frou  cloi;gymen  iudicating  no  indislinct 
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sense  of  the  advantage  which  their  chairmanship  is  supposed  to 
give  them  of  '  knocking  off'  opposition  votes  ;  sometimes  the 
rate  is  loaded  not  merely  with  unnecessary  items,  but  with  items 
the  presence  of  which  renders  the  whole  rate  illegal.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  the  case,  and  so  well  adapted  are  the  defences 
which  the  law  has  erected  for  the  protection  of  parishioners,  that  if 
they  would  only  steadily  use  their  resources,  it  would  almost  require 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  to  obtain  a  rate  in  a  single  parish  in 
the  kingdom.  No  doubt  there  is  an  exception  to  this  remark 
where  money  has  been  already  borrowed  under  act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  security  of  future  rates.  The  national  faith  is,  in  this 
case,  pledged  to  the  creditor  for  the  continuance  of  his  security 
until  his  advance  is  repaid  ;  but  even  this  exception  would  be 
undoubtedly  qualified  by  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the  accounts.  In  all 
other  cases  we  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  possible  for  parishioners, 
even  although  not  forming  an  absolute  present  majority  in  a 
vestry  opposed  to  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  yet  by 
the  fair  and  reasonable  assertion  of  their  position  before  the  law, 
to  give  eflfective  support  to  that  movement  which  is  bringing  the 
system  to  an  end. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  a  Church-rate  opponent  will  only  think  a 
little  what  he  is  about,  keep  his  head  and  show  ordinary  firmness 
and  self-possession,  he  will  have  in  most  cases  very  little  to  do. 
He  does  not  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  begin 
by  putting  himself  right,  for  he  is  that  already.  The  Church-  . 
rate  system  being  unconscientious,  he  is  "iucrrally  right  in  seeking 
to  oppose  it.  Tlie  law  having  (as  we  have  seen)  imposed  upon  him 
and  his  fellow-parishioners  the  duty  of  examining  and  deciding 
every  proposition  relative  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  iurniture,  he  is  legcdlf/  right  in  entering  into  this 
examination  and  placing  before  the  vestry  those  considerations 
which  must  be  adverted  to  in  order  to  obtain  a  connect  and  con- 
scientious decision  as  far  a,s  the  case  admits  of  it  All  that  is 
necessary  for  him  is,  that  wliile  morally  and  legally  right,  he 
should  not  be  technically  and  formally  wrong.  He  should  not,  for 
instance,  expose  himself  to  be  stopped,  and  very  properly  stopped, 
by  the  chairman,  for  arguing,  ichcn  the  vestry  has  already  passed 
the  esthnafes,  that  the  church  does  not  want  repair,  and  moving 
an  indefinite  adjournment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly 
his  own  fault  if  he  gives  up  what  is  frequently  half  the  efi'ective 
strength  of  his  position  by  confining  the  argument  to  the  injustice 
of  coinpuhory  repair,  when  the  sole  question  immediately  press- 
ing for  decision  is  whether  repair  is  wanted  at  all — a  question 
in  which  (as  concerning  national  property)  he  may  be  as  anxious 
for  an  affirmative  decision  as  the  vicar  himself  To  avoid 
blunders  of  this  kind,  at  the  frequency  of  which  we  really  are 
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ashamed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  la&l 

common  sense,  of  which  we  presume  our  friends  will  fiat 
that  their  lon^  exile  from  Oxiord  and  Cambridge  has  dfi|icifit 
them.    Consider  for  a  moment  t      <  irder  in  whidi,  aooorimig^Vl 
the  very  sensible  observations  of       .  Justice  Coleridge,  the  qilii 
tions  arise.     In  the  first  place         ny  repair  wanted? — ^iM)%^ii 
there  likely  to  be  any  wanted  betore  the  year  is  out    If  tiuit^lil 
all,  the  decision  will  most  properly  be  made  when  the  likeHhiiOil 
becomes  a  certainty,  and  the  y     ry  may  adjourn  ixnmediili|p^. 
K  the  churchwardens  should  sta     t  at  repair  is  nofvwtMiiedfliit 
vestry  cannot  either  morally  or  1     dly  relieve  themsdvBB  ftiH 
responsibility  by  accepting  without  lurther  inquiry  their  opinittl 
on  a  point  upon  which  every  parishioner  is  competent  to  taitlt 
a  judgment  of  his  own.    The  law  requires  that  the  churchwaiAM 
should  present  estimates,  framed  by  competent  surveyon^  for  tf|i 
guidance  of  the  vestry ;  and  if  such  estimates  are  not  prodiio^ 
vestries  are  judicially  advised  to  adjourn  until  they  are  IM^ 
coming.     Even  if  produced  they   are    in    no    sort   biiidi]||^|  * 
and  in   the  very  frequent  case  of  estimates  being  pfeeettHa 
which  contain  no  sufficient  information  what  the  repaks  iii 
for,  or  even  as  to  their  real  ne*     dty,  the  vestry  ought  molt 
certainly  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  judges,  and  adjourn  until  At 
estimates  are  amended.    We  are  counselling  nothing  vexafioitl; 
we  are  advising  nothing  more  than  eveiy  one  of  us  would  do  Ift 
his  private  business,  or  if  he  were  acting  on  a  committee  for  tfM 
interest  of  others.     He  would  never  rely  implicitly  upon  the  Mi* 
mates  of  the  most  competent  and  respectable  surveyor.    It  wteld 
be  his  right  in  the  one  case  and  his  duty  in  the  other  to  cut  doilA 
and  perhaps  to  repudiate  what  it  might  be  the  other's  dutjr  to 
offer,  as  it  would  certainly  be  his  interest  to  enlarge.     He  omili 
therefore,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  vestry  meeting  callea  to 
levy  a  Church-rate,  to  form  a  clear  opinion  for  himself,  aitd 
to  obtain  explicit  decisions  from  the  vestry,  first  of  all  upon  tho 
two  questions — Are  any  repairs  nmo  required,  and  if  any,  wlfiftf 
If  he  thinks  repairs  wanted,  by  all  means  let  him  join  in  an  «Ar- 
mative  vote ;  but  if  not,  let  him  not  weaken  his  position  by  loii^g 
the  votes  of  all  those  who  may  be  at  one  with  him  thus  far,  balk 
who  having  this  decided  adversely  may  be  willing  to  ease  dieir 
own  burden  by  bringing  it  on  oUiers  of  whose  consdencee  thejr 
may  not  regard  themselves  as  keepers. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  this  question,  Vfha^  repaint 
we  have  seen  many  estimates  during  the  past  year,  but  we  eaU^ 
not  call  to  mind  one  which  would  be  accepted  by  an  ordinaiy 
man  of  business  in  his  private  affairs.  We  have  seen  fur  too 
many  of  such  a  character,  that  if  every  item  in  tiiem  were  flepiH 
rately  obiected  to,  and  every  objection  fcdlowed  up  by  a  djntjiwyl 
vote,  and  every  vote  by  a  diranct  poll  (which  by  the  way  is 
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matter  of  right  on  all  questions),  it  would  be  no  more  than 
the  framers  deserved.  Of  the  repairs  intended  to  be  done  they 
convey  no  real  information,  and  they  are  stuffed  full  with  items 
which  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the  vestry  to  place 
before  them.  Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  advisedly  left  iu, 
as  by  their  gross  illegality  vitiating  the  rate  even  if  carried ;  but 
with  exceptions  of  this  sort  there  is  frequently  no  course  open  if 
the  churchwardens  adhere  to  their  estimates,  but  to  move  first 
for  their  rejection  in  the  lump,  and  if  defeated  on  this  point,  to 
move  separately  as  to  each  item  that  it  be  expunged.  The  chair- 
man may  possibly,  and  if  he  be  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  he 
probably  will,  attempt  to  put  down  these  motions,  or  even  refuse 
to  put  them  to  the  vestry.  Let  him  do  so.  The  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  opponent  of  the  rate  is  to  adhere  to  his  motion 
or  his  amendment ;  give  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not  waive 
it,  and  require  it  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes.  He  will  do 
well  to  add  a  formal  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  chairman 
in  not  putting  his  motion  or  amendment  to  the  meeting.  Under 
this  protest  he  may  take  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  vote  afiSrmatively  or  negatively  upon  any  question  put  from 
the  chair.  If  he  succeeds  in  carrying  the  vote  against  the  chair- 
man, upon  his  o^Mi  ground,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  and 
if  he  has  only  duly  timed  his  motions  as  we  have  suggested,  with 
reference  to  the  questions  then  before  the  vestry,  all  the  proceed- 
ings subsequent  to  his  protest  go  for  nothing,  and  the  rate,  if 
made,  is  invalid. 

We  wish  we  could  represent  these  suggestions  as  preceding 
from  an  abundant  caution  contemplating  a  merely  possible  case. 
We  conceive,  and  we  appeal  to  the  personal  experience  of  many 
of  our  readers,  that  we  are  exhibiting  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
system  in  its  actual  etiects.  We  have  before  us  the  reports  of 
many  vestry  meetings  held  both  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Braintree  suit,  and  since  the  Lords^  decision  of  it,  showing  how 
vestiies  were  habitually  brow^beaten  then,  and  are  cajoled  and 
overridden  still.  *  We  do  not  come  here  to  discuss  estimates,' 
said  a  chairman  at  one  of  these  meetings,  '  we  come  here  to  make 
a  rate/  So  generally  had  this  feeling  spread,  that  although 
not  formally  adverted  to,  the  consciousness  of  it  evidently  under- 
lies several  of  the  arguments  of  the  judges  in  their  advice  to  the 
Lords/  and  gives  a  point  to  some  striking  hints  as  to  tactics  by 
ilr.  Justice  Coleridge,  which  any  one  turning  over  half-a-dozen 
pages  of  the  *  Guardian,'  or  of  the  '  English  Churchman,'  will 
find  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  its  clerical  correspondents  : — • 

*  I  am  not  aware,'  said  the  learned  judge,  Hhat  at  assemblies  of  the 
nature  of  a  parish  vestry,  and  constituted  as  parish  vestries  usually 
are,  it  has  ever  been  held  necessary  that  any  precise  form  of  proceeding 
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should  be  pursued.  It  would  be  very  mischievous  if  it  should  be  io 
held.  If  tJie  questions  for  decision  are  fairly  and  intelligibly  stated; 
if  every  one  present  and  desirous  of  making  a  proposition  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so ;  if  every  one  desirous  of  giving  a  vote  has  aa 
opportunity  of  doing  so  on  every  question  proposed,  iH  has  been  doDO 
in  these  respects  which  is  necessary.' 

Very  sound  sense  certainly ;  and  we  doubt  not^  veiy  sound 
law.  The  learned  judge  adds,  however,  ^  and  this  was  axapLj 
done  here  ;'  and  supports  this  assertion  by  an  argument  to  jproT0 
that  the  amendment  for  refusing  any  rate  whatever  was  illegal 
and  went  for  nothing,  and  that  consequently  there  was '  no  neoea- 
sity  for  again  putting  the  original  motion*'  In  relying  upon  this 
part  of  the  argument^  the  pro-rate  party  seem  not  to  have 
noticed  that  on  both  points  the  advising  judge  was  directly  met 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  speaking  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
liords.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment,  independently  of  its 
argumentative  superiority,  which  is  great,  is  in  point  of  kw  final 
and  conclusive ;  and  upon  both  points  it  establishes — ^first,  thai 
the  course  of  proceeding  required  by  Judge  Coleridge  was  not 
^  amply  done  here,'  and  next  insists  more  than  once,  as  invali- 
dating the  rate,  that  the  question  for  or  against  was  never  put  to 
the  vestry.  The  somewhat  forcible  language  in  which  his  locd- 
ship  found  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  attempted  'evasion  of  an 
anticipated  negative,'  of  'authority  assumed  to  make  a  rate  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  usual  form,'  of  '  remote  and  analoffOQS 
circuitous  reasoning  and  tortuous  presumption,  and  constructiOM 
contrary  to  palpable  fact  and  truth,'  and  other  expressions  not 
less  peremptory,  show  with  ample  clearness  what  manner  of 
spirit  it  was  which  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  land 
was  thus  constrained  to  bridle. 

We  think,  then,  that  in  no  case  (except  when  success  is  cer- 
tain) should  opposition  be  postponed  until  the  final  question  it 
put  of  rate  or  no  rate.  The  whole  system  is  bad,  and  the  wholft 
system  ought  to  be  opposed.  The  taking  of  the  chair,  the 
validity  of  the  notice,  the  estimates  and  the  rate  should  all 
in  turn  be  brought  upon  the  table.  It  will  surprise  our  readers 
perhaps  to  be  told  that  even  the  assumption  of  the  chair  by  the 
parish  clergyman  is  remarked  on  as  an  indiscretion,  and  aa 
actually  practised  is  often  an  illegality.  The  right  rests  oa 
inference  only :  the  judicial  recognition  of  which  is  of  liinft<*H 
extent,  and  accompanied  with  expressive  observations  on  the 
danger  of  giving  too  great  power  to  the  clergy.  It  is  almost  too 
much  perhaps  for  human  nature  to  expect  that  a  chainnan  cir* 
cumstanced  as  the  clergyman  is,  should  be  impartial ;  as  a  rule 
his  impartiality  is  not  a  thing  to  be  looked  for.  If  Uie  clergy* 
man  is  not  punctual,  Storges  Bourne's  Act  requires  the  Vettij 
^  forthwith'  to  elect  another.  This  right  to  elect  another  chainoaa 
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should  be  insisted  on,  and  not  given  up  without  protest ;  and 
when  he  retains  the  chair,  his  conduct  should  be  watched  with 
vigilance,  and  any  undue  stretch  of  authority  be  peremptorily 
withstood.  'Every  clergyman  of  discretion,'  says  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  *  keeps  himself  aloof  and  away  from  Church-rates,'  and 
he  says,  "  that  is  the  business  of  the  churchwarden  and  the 
vestry :  it  is  not  mine/'  If  he  imprudently  intermixes  himself 
with  the  Church-rate,  then  he  is  very  likely  to  get  into  a  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  all  the  prudent  clergy  whom  I  have  known  have 
always  kept  apart/ — Question  2376. 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  the  notices  of  meeting.  The  old 
rule  was  that  every  householder  should  receive  a  notice,  and  there 
are  cases  on  the  books  showing  it  to  have  been  doubtfiil  whether 
for  some  purposes  anything  less  than  a  house  to  house  notification 
would  suffice.  Stm-ges  Bourne's  Act  substitutes,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  notice  paper  on  tlie  church  and  chapel  doora  It 
has  been  quietly  taken  for  granted — and  so  far,  we  fear,  correctly — 
that  *  chapels'  do  not  mean  dissenting  chapels ;  but  the  notices 
are  sometunes  pulled  down  as  soon  as  posted,  and  all  the  strict- 
ness of  the  King's  Bench  (contrasting  but  too  honourably  in  this 
respect  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts)  has  hardly  secured  a  bond 
fide  statement  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  *  special  purpose'  of 
the  meeting.  Now,  to  insist  upon  these  points,  is  obviously  far 
enough  removed  from  technicality,  but  the  fact  is  also  that  unless 
they  are  attended  to,  the  vestry  meeting  is  not  duly  constituted, 
and  its  proceedings  go  for  nothing. 

Of  the  estimates  we  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  for  our 
present  purpose  (which  is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  proper 
points  than  absolutely  to  satisfy  inquiry),  and  we  will  pass  on  to 
a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  proposal 
for  a  rate — if  the  churchwardens  get  so  far.  As  we  have  said, 
where  success  is  certain,  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this  proposal 
is  not  by  amendment  but  by  voting  the  direct  negative,  which, 
if  carried,  settles  the  question  for  that  time.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  defeat  settles  the  question  still  more  completely  than 
success :  for  upon  the  rejection  of  this  negative  the  rate  is, 
i2:>so  facto,  carried.  It  is,  therefore,  nlways  advisable,  where 
the  anti-rate  party  are  not  all-powerful,  to  meet  the  rate 
by  an  amendment ;  and  the  only  question  is  what  form  the 
amendment  should  assume.  We  think  it  should  not  at  this  stage 
assume  the  form  of  an  indefinite  adjournment;  which  might  be 
open  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  already  cited. 
The  qnestionnow  is — how  the  repair  is  to  be  paid  for;  and  this  may 
properly  be  answered,  either  by  suggesting  some  other  mode,  e.g., 
a  voluntary  subscription,  or  by  simply  negativing  the  mode  pro- 
posed, e.g.,  a  rate,  leaving  further  suggestion  to  be  made  by  the 
churchwardens.     It  will  be  observed  that  either  of  these  amend- 
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xnents  raises  a  question  different  from  that  which  is  involved  in 
the  proposal  of  the  churchwardens,  and  must,  therefore,  aooord* 
ing  to  the  rules  governing  these  cases,  be  disposed  of  befbce 
that  can  be  entertained,  For  instance,  it  is  premature  for  tiia 
chiurchwardens  to  ask  for  a  decision  whether  the  rate  shall  be 
sixpence  in  the  pound,  when  the  question  is  raised  whether  the 
vestry  will  make  any  rate  at  all,  or  whether  the  money  shall 
not  be  obtained  by  voluntaiT  subscription.  The  first  of  these  qaee» 
tions  must  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  or  the  second  in  the 
negative,  before  the  ^ound  is  dear  for  the  churchwardens'  pro- 
posal It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  supposing  these 
amendments  defeated,  the  vestry  does  not  thereby  pronounce  any 
decision  in  favour  of  the  rate  demanded.  It  may  still,  after 
having  decided  against  a  subscription  and  for  a  rate,  object  to  tike 
rate  proposed ;  and  other  amendments  for  a  smaller  rate^  or  other* 
wise,  are  mthin  the  limits  of  discussion.  Too  much  attentum 
cannot  be  paid  to  these  points.  We  know  of  more  than  one 
instance  during  the  last  year  in  which  the  pro-rate  party,  after 
using  every  device  of  mere  electioneering  to  procure  a  minority  on 
the  poll,  lost  all  the  fruit  of  their  exertion,  because,  after  thOTbad 
defeated  the  amendment,  the  chairman  forgot  to  put  the  on^^nial 
motion  to  the  vestry.  The  rate  then  made  came  directlv  within 
the  Lords'  decision  in  the  Braintree  case;  it  was  '  invalid^  as  not 
having  been  put  to  the  vote.* 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  in  cases  of  such  amendments  as 
we  are  now  suggesting — '  that  no  rate  be  granted,'  or  *  that  the 
churchwardens  be  requested  to  raise  the  money  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  that  the  vestry  do  now  adjourn  [for  two  months] 
for  that  purpose,'  clerical  chairmen  not  unfrequently  ignore  them 
altogether.  What  we  said  at  the  outset  appUea  The  mover 
must  beware  of  not  waiving  his  amendment,  and  must  give 
formal  notice  that  he  requires  it  to  be  put  After  this^  the  wo- 
rate  party  may  cany  their  rate  if  they  will,  and  enforce— it  if  Uiey 
can. 

One  word  more.  We  have  observed,  in  examining  the  details 
of  many  meetings,  that  vestry  contests  are  now  being  con* 
ducted  more  generally  by  dissenters  of  social  position  and  influ* 
ence  than  when  Samuel  Coubtauld  addressed  himself  sin^e* 
handed  to  the  encounter.  There  is,  however,  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  before  us,  that  these  battles  are  still  too  often 
left  to  be  fou&;ht  by  individuals  who  have  every  qualification 
indeed  that  a  high  sense  of  right  can  give  them,  backed  by  a 
courage  worthy  of  the  martyrs,  and  a  chivalry  which  feek  worse 
than  a  wound  a  stain  upon  their  Redeemer's  honour,  but  whose 
defeat  is  already  ensured  by  reason  of  their  incompetence  to  deal 
even  with  such  a  smattering  of  law  as  we  have  been  sub- 
mitting to  our  readera    Nor  must  it  be  fbigetten  that  their 
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relative  position  with  their  opponents  is  not  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  personal  courtesies,  which,  in  these  contests 
more  than  in  any  other,  add  so  much  to  the  worth  of  success,  and 
deprive  even  defeat  of  its  power.  A  large  part  of  the  ill- 
feeling  of  which  vestry  contests  have  been  the  occasion — we 
cannot  honestly  admit  them  to  be  the  cause — ^must  be  ascribed 
to  the  absence  of  the  class  who  would  feel  the  prevention 
of  bitterness  an  important  part  of  duty.  We  ask  such  to 
reconsider  their  position.  It  is  not  now  as  formerly  ;  that  the 
prize  was  not  worth  the  struggle.  In  the  system  against  which 
we  are  striving,  every  rate  defeated  effects  a  breach ;  every  rate 
opposed  loosens  a  connexion.  Many  whom  we  address  cannot 
give  their  personal  attention,  but  all  can  give  their  influence  and 
most  their  aid.  There  are  no  parishes  surely  in  the  country  in 
which  they  cannot  find  some  shrewd  heads  fully  competent  to  do 
more  than  '  better  our  instruction.'  Some  judgment  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  such  agents,  and  some  confidence  exhibited 
in  the  objects  of  the  choice,  an  outlay  (sometimes)  of  a  few  pounds 
in  procuring  professional  advice  at  the  outset,  and  a  little  trouble 
in  commimicating  proceedings  to  the  local  press  and  to  the  Libera- 
tion of  Religion  Society,  are  not,  we  should  hope,  exertions  for  the 
want  of  which  our  success  is  yet  longer  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
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Tiir.KE  is  considerable  talent  displayed  in  this  volume.     It  is  visible  in 
he  delineation  of  eliaracter  rather  than  in  the  construction  of  the  plot. 
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The  latter  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  wanting  a  moral,  and  failing 
to  satisfy  reasonable  expectation ;  but  the  former  is  spirited  and  clever, 
frequently  effecting  by  a  few  bold  touches  what  a  more  elaborate 
description  might  fail  to  accomplish.     *  The  Warden*  is  concerned  with, 
the  administration  of  one  of  the  charitable  trusts  of  our  country,  and 
brings  out  in  striking  relief  the  weak  points  of  such  administration, 
and    the  perplexities    to   which   they  give  rise  in  the  case  of  con- 
scientious men.      In  1434,  Jolm  Hiram,  a  wool  stapler,  died  at 
Barchester,  leaving  by  his  will  his  house  and  certaui  meadows  near  the 
town  for  the  support  of  twelve  superannuated  wool-carders.     An  alms* 
house  was  to  be  built  for  them,  with  a  fitting  residence  for  a  warden. 
The  men  were  to  receive  sixteen-pence  a  day  and  the  warden  a  corre* 
sjwnding  salary.  In  the  course  of  years  the  bequeathed  property  greatly 
rose  in  value,  and,  as  often  ha])pen8  in  such  cases,  the  salary  of  the 
poor  men  remained  stationary  whilst  that  of  the  warden  was  largely 
increased.    At  tlie  time  when  our  storj'  commences,  the  latter  had 
£800  a  year,  whilst  the  old  men  conthmcd  to  receive  their  sixteen-pence, 
with    an    additional    two-pence,  through   the  personal   kindness    of 
Mr.  Harding,  their  warden.     The  race  of  wool-carders  had  long  died 
out  at  Barchester,  and  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  were,  therefore, 
selected  from  the  hangers-on  of  the  bishop  and  other  ecclesiastics.  Here 
was  as  good  a  case  as  could  be  desired  for  church  reformers,  and  it  wae 
not  long  before  a  fitting  one  was  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Bold, 
a  surgeon,  with  inde|)endent  means.   Legal  measures  are  speedily  insti* 
tutcd  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  finances  of  Hiram's 
hospital.      The  case  engages  public  attention,  eminent  counsel   are 
secured,  and  a  leading  newspa]>er,  designated  the  *  Jupiter,'  desoanti 
with  great  talent  and  much  bitterness  on  the  manifest  abuses  practiaed 
by  the  trustees  and  warden.     The  tale  is  complicated,  of  course,  by  a 
narrative  of  love ;  John  Bold  and  Eleanor  Harding,  daughter  of  the 
warden,  are  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and  hence  arises  much  of 
the  interest  and  many  of  the  i)eq)lexities  of  the  volume.    We  shall  not 
detail  the  incidents  of  the  narrative.     Those  who  wish  to  learn  them 
will  consult  the  volume  itself.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  sketch 
of  the  Hishop  of  Barchester  and  of  his  son.  Dr.  Grantlv,  as  also  in  that 
of  the  feeble-minded  but  conscientious  wanlen,  much  descriptive  power 
is  evinced.     There  is,  however,  one  defect  in  the  volume,  which,  in  our 
judgment,  mars  tlie  whole.     A  moral  is  wanting.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  fact — in  itself  significant — that  the  views  of  the  author  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  are  not  apparent,  there  is  no  fitting 
end  attaineil  by  all  which  is  done.     The  only  result  of  the  measurae 
adopted  by  John  ]^)ld  is  to  un-^ettle  evei^'thing,  and  to  make  all  partiea 
miserable.     The  bishop,  the  dean,  the  warden,  the  bedesmen,  John 
Bold  himself,  and  the  queen  of  his  idolatry',  art*  all  ]»erplexcd  and 
rendercil  wretched.  The  impression  lef^,  so  far  as  it  assumes  any  definite 
form,  is  that  of  regret  at  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  havuig  been  brought 
into  <(uestion.     The  facts  of  the  case  are  suflicieutly  indicative  of  the 
in(.H]uitable  arrangement  maintained.     But  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
better  things  that  might  have  l)ecn  done  with  thepropertv  beiiueathed. 
Everything  is  left  in  disorder  and  ruin,  as  thotigh  the  design  of  the 
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writer  was  to  teach  the  folly  of  attempting  to  rectify  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  our  charitable  trusts.  It  would  have  been  a  better,  a 
wiser,  and  certainly  a  more  useful  course,  to  have  shown  how  such 
funds  might  have  administered  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  aged  men. 


A  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  the  Years  1653  and  1654. 
Impartially  written  by  the  Ambassador  Bulstrode  Whitelocke. 
First  Published  from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Charles  Mortpn, 
M.D.,  F.S.A.  A  new  edition,  revised  by  Henry  Eeeve,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
In  Two  Volumes.    8vo.  pp.  451  and  468.   London :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  have  no  veiy  high  opinion  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke.  He  was  far 
from  being  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  Whether  compared  with 
the  Pyms  and  Hampdens  who  led  the  early  decisions  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  or  with  the  Vanes  and  Sidneys  of  a  later  date,  he  sinks 
into  a  diminutive  and  somewhat  contemptible  figure.  *  He  was,  in 
fact,*  as  the  editor  of  the  present  work  remarks,  *  a  timid  and  time- 
serving politician,  who  might  have  lived  and  died,  in  less  agitated 
times,  as  a  courtier,  a  crown  lawyer,  or  the  head  of  a  college.'  Though 
awakening  personally  little  admiration,  Whitelocke's  position,  and  the 
services  he  rendered  the  State  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  render 
his  movements  matters  of  interest,  and  dispose  us  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  him  to  which  otherwise  we  should  be  disinclined.  His 
*  Memorials*  are  known  to  every  student  of  English  history,  but  the 
work  now  before  us  is  in  our  judgment  far  more  interesting,  and 
throws  a  light  on  some  incidents,  which  is  not  the  less  acceptable 
from  its  relieving  what  would  otherwise  be  total  darkness.  *One 
of  tlic  chief  merits,'  says  Mr.  Reeve,  *of  this  record  of  his  embassy 
ai»pcars  to  be  its  fidelit}'  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
especially  of  the  remarkable  i)ersons  who  figure  in  its  piiges.  Con- 
versations of  Cromwell,  Queen  Christina,  and  Oxenstieni,  faitlifulh' 
noted  down  bv  him  to  wliom  they  were  addressed,  are  memorials  of  no 
common  interest.'  AVliitelocke  was  nominated  to  the  Swedish  embassy 
by  Cromwell,  with  that  sai^acity  which  enabled  him  to  read  accurately 
the  characters  of  mm.  and  to  choose  for  his  emissaries  those  who  were 
best  titted  for  tlie  work  to  be  done.  He  received  his  commission  from 
th«*  Speaker  on  the  2!)th  October,  1G53,  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the 
(3th  of  the  followiui^  month,  and  arrived  at  Gothenburg  on  the  15th. 
A'ery  soon  alter  his  departure  Parliament  resigned  its  power  to  Crom- 
well, who  was  innnediately  inaugurated  as  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Conmion wealth.  The  change  thus  eflectcd  in  the  form  of  the  Enghsh 
Government  did  not  interfere  with  Whitelocke's  mission,  who  success- 
fully negotiated  an  alliance  between  England  and  Sweden,  was  present 
at  the  resig-nation  of  (Juecn  Christina,  and  returned  to  England  in 
June,  1G54.  The  Journal  of  his  embassy  was  first  printed  in  1772, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Morton,  from  a  manuscript  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  present  edition  does  little  more  than 
modernize  its  orthography,  and  introduce  an  occasional  emendation. 
'  Marj-inal  notes  have  been  added  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and 
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the  more  important  parts  of  the  Appendix,  selected  by  Dr.  Mort(m 
from  other  manuscripts  of  Whitelocke,  have  been  subjoined  to  the  text.' 
The  duties  of  an  editor  have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Eeeve  with  pro* 
priety  and  good  taste.  Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  is  mora 
concerned  to  bring  his  author  than  himself  before  the  public.  It  k 
only  where  real  service  can  be  rendered  that  he  speaks.  His  words 
are  few  and  well  chosen ;  and  all  intelligent  readers  will  appreciate  hit 
abstinence,  and  feel  grateful  for  it.  Such  a  work,  so  edited,  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  patronage  it  seeks,  and  should  be  carefdllr  read 
by  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  foreign  reiatioDS 
of  England  under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell. 


Sistory  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects,  from  the  Earliest  Age%^ 
Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.  Parts  I. — 111. 
3s.  6d.  each.     8vo.     pp.  320.     London :  Richard  Bentley. 

We  have  read  this  work — so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded — with  verr 
considerable  pleasure,  and  hasten  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  ana 
contidence  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Marsden  is  already  honorably  known 
as  the  author  of  The  History  of  the  Early,'  and  of '  the  Later  Puritans,* 
,  two  works  which  entitle  him  to  very  high  rank  amongst  intelligent  and 
candid  historians.  The  period  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  has 
been  commonly  the  battle-field  on  which  intolerance,  bigotiTy  and 
class  pr^udices  have  been  allowed  to  display  themselves  in  full 
canonicals.  The  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Birmmgham,  has,  however, 
presented  a  spectacle  as  refreshing  as  it  is  unique.  With  slight 
exceptions  he  does  justice  to  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans  without 
denying  their  faults,  and  admits  an  honest  censure  to  be  passed  on  the 
men  of  his  own  party  without  portraying  them  as  the  personificatioii 
of  all  conceivable  faults.  Our  knowledge  of  his  previous  labors  induced 
us  to  commence  a  perusal  of  the  present  work  with  large  expoctationSy 
and  we  have  not  been  disap])ointed.  There  is  the  same  breadth  of 
view ;  the  same  cha.stened  judgment ;  deep  earnestness  combined  with 
catholicity ;  justice  to  individuals  in  union  with  warm  attachment  to 
religious  truth;  patient  investigation  of  evidence  combined  with  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  what  is  deemed  true.  The  work  is  published 
in  monthly  parts,  eac^h  part  consisting  of  seven  sheets,  and  is  designed 
to  consist  of  eight,  thus  fonning  two  volumes.  Such  a  work,  com- 
posed  in  the  spirit  and  displaying  the  research  and  discriminatiop 
evinced  bv  Mr.  Marsden,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
theological  literature.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  other  analogous  works, 
and  possesses  advantages  over  them  which  will  lie  instantly  recognised 
by  an  intelligent  reader.  We  have  been  specLilly  gratified  by  the 
articles  on  'The  Episcopal  Church  of  America,'  '  The  Auglo-CathoUeSi* 
'  Tlic  Brownists,'  and  '  The  Church  of  England.'  The  Ust  of  these 
articles,  commencing  on  page  ICO  of  the  second  part,  extends  throush 
the  whole  of  the  third  part,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  There  will  oe 
some  difficulty,  we  fear,  in  keeping  the  work  within  the  prescribed 
limits  if  the  same  scale  he  adopted  in  its  subse(|uent  portions.  *■  I  have 
endeavoured,'  says  Mr.  Marsden, '  to  place  myself  in  the  situation  of 
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a  candid  member  of  the  church  or  sect  whose  story  was  before  me,  and 
to  avoid  distortion  and  false  coloring.  I  have  drawn  my  facts  from  the 
authors  of  each  party,  and  have  given  their  own  version,  unless  it  be 
when  opponents  have  denied  their  accuracy.  Where  the  matter  is 
controverted,  the  statements  on  both  sides  are,  in  general,  placed  before 
the  reader,  and  he  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.' 


1.  The  Poetical  Worlds  of  Beatiie,  Blair,  and  thlconer.  8vo.  pp.  298. 
With  Lives,  Critical  Dissertation,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan. 

2.  The  Poetii^al  Works  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I.  pp.  314.  By  the 
Same.     Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  will  be  a  great  favorite  with  many 
readers.  The  poems  which  it  contains  have  a  strong  hold  on  our 
sympathy,  and  though  their  popularity  has  appeared  somewhat 
to  decline  of  late  years,  we  are  satisfied  that  little  is  jv^anting  to 
revive  the  interest  with  which  they  were  formerly  regarded.  Indeed 
some  passages  in  Beattie's  '  Minstrel'  and  Blair's  '  Grave'  are  cherished 
by  our  countrymen  with  a  fondness  which  betokens  great  admiration. 
Beattie  was  formerly  known  as  the  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  Truth,' 
but  this  is  now  merged  in  the  higher  claims  of  the  *  Minstrel' — the 
descriptive  powers,  strong  sentiments,  and  tender  yearnings  of  which 
will  never  fail  to  interest  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  author,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  GilfiUan,  *  had  many  of  the  powers,  all  the  virtues,  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  faults  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
character,  mind,  and  temperament,  of  a  poet.' 

The  theme  of  Blair's  poetry  is  remarkably  distinct  from  what  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  temper  of  liis  mind.  The  one  is  gloomy,  the 
other  was  almost  uniformly  eheerful  and  happy.  The  popularity  of  the 
'Grave'  was  unbounded.  The  author  rose  rapidly  into  fame,  and  unlike 
most  of  his  elass,  was  not  tempted  by  success  to  a  second  elFort. 

Of  Falconer,  less  is  known.  Wlien  '  The  Shipwreck'  first  aj)peared 
it  was  greatly  overrated,  and  some  most  absurd  comjDarisons  were 
instituted  between  it  and  the  *  ^Eneid'  and  *  Odyssey.'  The  usual 
result  has  followed.  A  reaction  has  taken  place.  What  >vas  once 
unduly  magnified  is  now  as  unduh'  depreciated.  The  poem  '  has  in 
most  of  its  descriptive  passages  a  certain  nigged  strength  and  truth, 
which  proves  at  once  the  perspicacity  and  the  poetic  vision  of  the  author, 
who,  while  he  sees  all  the  minute  details  of  his  subject,  sees  also  the 
glory  of  imagination  shining  around  them.'  Mr.  Gilfillan's  Introduc- 
tions are  brief  and  appropriate,  somewhat  more  subdued,  and  if  it  be 
not  heresy  to  say  so,  in  better  taste  than  some  of  his  previous  sketches. 
We  thank  him  for  supplying  us  with  so  admirable  a  volume,  and  repeat 
emphatically  the  recommendation,  which,  on  frequent  occasions,  we 
have  given  to  the  series  of  which  it  forms  part. 

Having  recently  expressed  at  considerable  length  our  judgment  on 
Dry  den's  i)oetry,  we  shall  do  nothing  more  at  present  than  record  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Giltillan's  edition.  The  volume  is  printed  in  beautiful 
style,  the  notes  appended  are  brief  and  apposite,  and  the  preUminary 
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sketch  of  Dryden's  life  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
incidents  of  his  career.  We,  like  Mr.  Gilfillan,  'yield  to  none  in 
admiration  of  the  varied,  highly  cultiired,  masculine,  and  magnifiooit 
forces  of  Dryden's  genius,  but  are  painfully  compelled  to  admit  thst  lui 
moral  qualities  were  utterly  unworthy  of  his  intellectual  endowments. 


Voices  of  Many  Waters ;  or,  TraveU  in  the  Lands  of  the  Tiber^  He 
Jordan,  and  the  Nile,  With  Notices  of  Asia  Minor,  Constant!- 
nople,  Athens,  &c.  &c.    9s.     By  Kev.  T.  W.  Aveling.    London : 

Snow. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  acquired  distinction  as  a  ikitlifiil 
preacher,  a  diligent  pastor,  and  a  judicious  man.  His  health  fiuled, 
and  short;  seasons  of  relaxation  were  not  sufficient  to  restore  it.  Bis 
medical  adviser  recommended  him  to  avoid  the  *  severity  of  a  nortliem 
winter  by  a  sojourn  in  some  of  the  more  genial  climates  that  aie 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'  This  induced  him  to 
'  determine  on  a  tour  in  the  Ea^t.'  From  the  time  we  heard  of  ibis 
determination,  we  anticipated  that  he  ^vould  publish  a  volume  soon 
after  his  return.  The  antecedents  of  Mr.  Aveling  induced  ns  ^te 
expect  that  he  would  be  minuie  in  his  observation  of  men  and  things ; 
that  he  would  perseveringly  investigate  evidence ;  and  that  he  would 
be  proof  against  the  numerous  impositions  so  often  practised  on 
Eastern  travellers.  Our  expectations  have  been  fidly  realized.  We 
could,  did  our  space  allow,  refer  to  several  passages  illustrative  of 
the  statements  we  have  made ;  but  one  may  suffice.  On  images  887 
and  338  he  has  most  satisfactorily  exploded  the  delusion  iudulged 
and  practised  by  the  Greek  and  Koman  Christians  in  reference  to 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  volume  is  written  in  a  locid, 
though  rather  ornate  style.  Judgment  curbs  imagination  throughouL 
Tlie  love  of  the  beautiful  never  allows  the  writer  to  forget  the  accnmte 
lineaments  of  the  true.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to 
confidence,  assuring  all  who  desire  correct  knowledge  of  the  lands  of 
the  Bible,  that  it  contains  valuable  information  on  which  full  reliance 
may  bo  placed. 

Borne,  Regal  and  BepuhUcan,  A  Family  History  of  Rome.  Bj 
Jane  ^fargaret  Strickland.  Edited  by  Agiies  Strickland,  Author 
of '  The  Queens  of  England.'     London :  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  which,  while  exhibiting  ancient 
Kome  in  all  its  stages  of  conquest,  civilization,  luxury,  and  decay,  will 
also  contain  the  earlv  histor>'  of  the  Christian  church ; — the  moral 
influence  it  exerted,  and  its  lamentable  dei^lension  from  purity  of 
doctrine  and  simplieitv  of  practice.  One  i>eculiar  feature  in  this 
schoHie  is  the  introduction  of  bic^jpnphii's  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
historical  characters  Itoth  Heathen  and  Christian ;  and  another  is  the 
elucidation  of  the  f  ultilment  of  Scripture  prophecy  in  the  great  events 
of  Uoman  histor}'.  The  volume  is  occupied,  as  its  title  imiiortSi 
with  the  first  two  eras  of  Rome;  the  shadowy  and  traditional  age 
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in  which  the  state  was  under  the  government  of  kings,  and  the 
longer  and  more  properly  historical  period  of  a  republican  legislature 
and  a  consular  executive.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
B.C.  753,  to  the  fall  of  democracy  with  Caius  Gracchus,  B.C.  121.  In 
defining  her  purpose  Miss  Strickland  says,  that  her  work  being  designed 
not  only  for  the  Family  Library,  but  also  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  people,  *  to  the  unlearned  portion  of  which  the  classic  originals 
are  unknown,  much  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  study  of  Koman 
history  a  source  of  pure  and  profitable  information,  deprived  of  all 
those  pernicious  details  that  render  Heathen  authors  imfit  for  perusal.' 
The  author,  by  giving  her  authorities  at  the  foot  of  every  page,  shows 
her  own  close  intimacy,  not  only  with  the  classic  originals,  but  with 
every  distinguished  modern  writer  in  this  grand  department  of  history. 
Among  the  former  the  reader  is  referred  to  Livy,  Florus,  Plutarch, 
Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Dionysius,  Polybius,  and  others,  and 
of  the  latter  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Hooke,  and  Echard. 

Miss  Strickland  has  performed  her  task  in  a  manner  in  all  respects 
highly  creditable.  Her  style  is  p\ire,  vivid,  and  attractive,  and  there 
is  about  her  narratives  a  dramatic  and  anecdotical  liveliness  which  adds 
to  the  value  of  an  historic  record  the  interest  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
The  untiring  story  of  the  Punic  wars  is  told  with  much  beauty  and 
eflTect,  and  indeed  throughout  the  volume  she  has  succeeded  in  relieving 
the  tedium  of  incessant  military  detail  with  a  certain  tact  and  taste 
almost  pecuhar  to  the  female  pen. 


The  British  Comnwnwealth ;  or^  a  Commentary  on  the  Institutions  and 
Princi2)les  of  British    Qovemment,     By  Homersham  Cox,  M.A. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
As  a  Celtic  pedigree  maker  tracing  the  lineage  of  some  illustrious  Ap 
or  O'  or  Mac,  begins  with  Noah,  if  not  with  Adam,  so  does  Mr. 
Homersham  Cox,  our  latest  commentator  on  the  constitution  of  Britain, 
carry  up  his  inquiries  to  the  beginning  of  the  ^'orld.  Arriving  in 
time  at  the  homely  subject  of  discourse,  he  begins,  not  Hke  common 
men,  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  thereof;  taking  not  the  parts 
constituent  but  the  constituted,  he  finally  gains  a  bii*d's-eye  view  of 
things  in  general. 

Mr.  Cox  has  earned  a  reputation  in  the  mathematics  which  he  will 
certainly  never  deserve  in  the  literature  of  the  constitution  if  he  rests 
his  fame  on  the  present  shallow  compilation  of  commonplaces.  Learn- 
ing the  book  has  none,  although  there  is  some  display  of  miscellaneous 
reading.  Be^^ond  Crown,  Lords,  and  Conmions,  the  author  sees  but  a 
very  little  Avay.  What,  indeed,  could  be  expected  in  an  explanation  of 
the  constitution  which  does  not  proceed  historically.  Mr.  Cox  has 
only  collected  a  variety  of  notes  on  existing  institutions,  interspersed 
with  remarks  on  divers  '  questions  of  the  day,'  which  denote  good 
intention  and  something  of  liberal  sentiment,  but  which  are  neither 
very  lively  nor  new. 

Divested  of  the  speculation,  the  exposition  would  be  a  most  meagre 
IxKjk,  as  much  wanting  in  clearness  of  statement  as  in  knowledge.     If 
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intended  as  a  text  book,  why  such  a  jumble  of  the  accidental  with  the 
essential  as  this.  '  The  eldest  son  of  a  peer  enjqying  a  baronj,  and  a 
superior  title,  is  sometimes  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  his  fitthci^s 
barony;  this  is  not  the  creation  of  a  new  dignity,  but  merely  in  aati* 
cipation  of  the  son's  possession.'  Unless  Mr.  Cox  imagines  an  in* 
dignity,  we  should  humbly  hold  the  dignity  new ;  but  why  circimih>> 
cution,  when  the  thing  to  be  stated  was  simply  that  the  crown  maj 
make  a  peer  of  a  peer's  son,  as  of  any  meaner  clay  ?  Beading  Mr. 
Cox  in  his  explanatory  pages,  one  must  sigh  with  the  poet — 

'  I  wish  ho  would  explain  his  explanation.* 

The  want  of  knowledge  or  penetration  we  have  noted  will  be  ai 
once  observed  by  turning  to  the  few  pages  descriptive  of  local  ineti* 
tutions.  Here  there  is  much  less  even  than  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
things.  When  a  commentator  condescends  to  notice  a  parish  veskj, 
he  might  surely  have  found  something  to  say  on  that  not  remote  ooifc* 
stitutional  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  may  possibly  for  the 
future  prevent  parish  rectors  with  despotic  tastes  from  trampling 
down  Magna  Charta  whenever  a  church-rate  is  to  be  imposed.  Mr. 
Cox  does  not,  it  is  true,  omit  to  notice  that  there  is  an  institiitian 
called  trial  by  jury;  but  he  has  very  little  to  say  for  it,  and  that  hj 
passing  extract  m)m  De  Lolme.  In  short,  his  Commentanr  altogethar 
is  a  very  flimsy  performance,  which  will  neither  inform  the  ignofaat 
nor  ediiV  those  who  are  read  in  constitutional  comments. 


^irvpdutvoQ  TpiKoinrf}  'laropla  rfjc  'KWrfyiicift  'ETavaaraffewc*  Tofu  a  cat 
p,  iv  \ovlivw  ^wyy  Kai  ^wy^,  (The  History  of  the  Greek  Be* 
volution.  Bv  Spiuridon  Tricoupi.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London. 
1853  and  1854.) 

TuE  author  of  these  two  volumes,  Spuridon  Tricoupi,  is  Greek  Minister 
in  England.  Before  he  left  his  country,  his  literary  productioni 
had  gamed  him  a  name ;  and  his  present  work  will  stunp  him  as  a 
historian  not  unworthy  to  sit  amongst  the  great  Greek  writers  of  okL 
At  i)resent  we  merelv  wish  to  draw  attention  to  these  volumes,  not  to 
discuss  them.  The  language  (modem  Greek)  is  so  pure  that  a  good 
Greek  scholar  can  easily  read  them ;  and  the  matter  is  such,  that  it 
will  interest  ever}'  man  possessed  of  a  heart.  Of  (.<«urse  Mr,  TriconpTs 
work  shows  strong  national  sympathies,  and  we  should  be  cautions  in 
assuming  his  view  of  occurrences.  Yet  he  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
candid ;  he  evidently  wishes  to  tell  the  truth,  whether  it  be  for  or 
against  Greece  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  unconsciously  presses  down  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  even*  patriot  will  excuse  him,  and  not 
think  the  less  of  him.  We  believe  that  the  history  will  be  finished  in 
two  other  voliunes,  soon  to  api)ear. 


Die  Philosophie  Jes  PJotin,    Von  Carl   Hermann  Kirchner,  Dr.  Ph. 

(The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus.     By  Carl  Kirchner.)     Halle.    IBM. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Plotmus  stands  at  the  head  of  Neo* 

Platonic  writers.    It  was  he  who  thoroughly  developed  the  Neo* 
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Platonic  system,  and  his  '^Eneads'  contain  the  healthiest,  most  thorough, 
and  most  profound  exhibition  of  its  doctrines.  These  books,  however, 
are  accessible  only  to  few,  and  owing  to  their  diflSculty  demand  a  vast 
amoimt  of  learning,  patience,  and  time  for  their  comprehension.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  introduce  Carl  Hermann's  book  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  It  contains  an  excellent  and  thorough  expla- 
nation of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  written  in  a  clear  and  manly 
style,  and  with  succinct  chapters  on  Ammonius,  his  predecessor,  and 
on  the  development  of  Neo-Platonism  subsequent  to  his  death.  Carl 
Hermann  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  we  doubt  not  we  shall 
soon  hear  much  more  of  him  in  the  walks  of  philosophy.  This 
scholarly  volimie,  full  of  patient  research  and  thoughtfulness,  is  a  good 
introduction.  

GriechUche  Mythologie,  Von  Eduard  Gerhard,  Ord.  Prof,  an  d.  Univ. 
zu  Berlin.  Erster  Thiel:  Die  Oriechischen  Gottheiten,  Berlin: 
Beimer.  1854.  (Greek  Mythology.  By  Eduard  Gerhard,  Ordinary 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Part  First  :  the  Greek 
Divinities.) 

The  name  of  Gerhard  is  well  known  to  all  philologists.  His  works 
connected  with  arcliaeological  art  and  his  archaeological  journal  have 
given  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  of  scholars.  The  present  work 
is  evidently  the  result  of  long  study,  of  years  of  patient  examination 
and  collection,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form  a  standard  book  in 
its  way.  It  is  very  dryly  written,  and  the  learned  pedantic  style  is 
decidedly  repelling  ;  but  the  philologist,  for  whom  alone  it  is  written, 
will  find  in  it  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  hints.  We  have,  in  the  present 
volume,  only  the  first  instalment,*  containing  an  introduction,  in  which 
he  develops  his  mythological  principles,  and  two  books — the  first  on 
the  systems  of  the  gods,  and  the  second  on  the  Greek  divinities.  There 
are  many  points  in  his  speculations  that  might  be  disputed,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  faults  here  and  there ;  but  we  agree  thoroughly 
with  his  own  motto,  '  One  will  more  easily  blame  than  imitate.'  He 
deserves  especial  praise  in  tracinj^  the  geographical  origin  and  move- 
ments of  the  ideas  of  the  gods  and  their  intermixture  one  with  the  other, 
and  also  for  the  light  thrown  on  mythology  by  vases  and  other  remains 
of  art.  The  scholarship  of  the  book  is  immense,  scarcely  a  work  on 
the  subject  having  escaped  the  study  of  Professor  Gerhard. 


IiljjJs  and  Songs.     By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.     London : 

John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

TiiKs  volume  is  inscribed,  in  graceful  and  reverent  verse,  to  Alfred 
Tennyson, 

'  A  sold  in  friendship  and  in  song, 
Proved  pure  and  brave  and  loyal,' 

and  it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  its  pages  without  perceiving  that 
the  gifted  author  has  reaped  the  natural  results  of  sympathetic  admira- 
tion.    That  Mr.  Palgrave  is  a  true  poet  is  a  point  that,  with  all  due 
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dii&dence,  we  think  established.  Not  profoand  as  some,  nor  Mllinil 
as  others,  there  are  'yet  in  his  efi^ions  much  beauty,  fi^eedom,  aad 
force.  If  we  sometimes  desiderate  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
and  sentiments  that  inspire  his  muse,  and  wish  that  so  fluent  a 
were  the  garb  and  vehicle  of  more  vigorous  thought,  vet  we 
with  many  exquisite  pictures  of  life  and  utterances  of  feeling.  TiMb 
author  is  most  at  home,  in  our  humble  judgment,  with  the  betntifid 
and  the  tender,  and  on  subjects  of  this  kind  we  would  rather  listen  to 
him  than  to  a  dozen  of  the  comm  on  run  of  even  respectable  poets. 


l^e  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the  Facts  of  the  JOMe» 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Catechism  in  each  section,  for  tbo 
use  of  Families,  Scripture  Classes,  and  Schools.  By  the  Bev.  Oeorge 
Lewis,     pp.  428.     Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  healthful  and  striking  features  of  the  theologicil 
literature  of  the  present  day  is  the  great  attention  that  is  being  paid  to 
the  historical  form  of  divine  revelation.  It  has  not  always  been  taC^ 
ficicntly  considered  that  God  has  put  his  truth  nearly  altogether  into 
the  form  of  history  of  some  kind,  and  the  reasons  of  his  doing  so  havo 
not  been  duly  appreciated.  We  rejoice  greatly  in  the  present  direction 
of  the  theological  mind,  assured  that  a  diligent  followmg  out  of  Qcd*u 
plan,  in  this  respect,  must  yield  rich  results  in  the  better  knowledge 
and  realization  of  God's  truth. 

Mr.  Lewis  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  made  an  intelligent  con» 
tribution  to  the  historical  development  of  doctrinal  truth.  He  htt 
not  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  treated  it  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  most  advanced  minds ;  but  he  has  a  true  idea  for  his  giudance^ 
and  he  brings  a  large  sunount  of  sober-thinking  and  diligent  investigi^ 
tion  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  leading  principles  of  Chris* 
tian  faith.  The  work  will  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  many,  and 
may  serve  an  important  pur|)ose  as  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  instruction  and  training  of  youthful  intellects.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  for  its  solid  excellence. 


The  Emphatic  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorized  Vcrsiom^ 
compared  with  the  Various  Readings  of  the  Vatican  Jfanuseripi^ 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory'  Essay  on  Greek  Empliasis,  by  Jonn 
Taylor,  Author  of  *  Junius  ldentifie<l.*     London:  Taylor  A  Co. 

The  accomplished  editor  of  this  handsome  volume,  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  mateiiallv  assist  inquirers  after  truth,  in  their  study  of  the 
Sacnxl  Writings,  \)y  the  restoration  of  the  most  uneicnt  text,  proposes 
to  give  prominence  to  those  words  in  the  English  version  which  expLun 
the  prominent  words  in  the  Greek.  The  idea  is  new  to  us,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  has  completely  carrie<l  out  his  design  in  a  volume  which  is 
a  Wautiful  8|H?cimen  of  English  ty|x>graphy.  The  body  of  the  woric 
is  suitably  prefaced  by  several  l>ages  of  'Kules  for  the  Convvrnmi 
of  (treek  Emphasis  into  English  E4]uivaleuts ;'  of  examples  of  the 
effect  of  emphasis  on  '  Certain  Titles  ;*  and  of  a  short  but  excellent 
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dissertation,  on  ^  The  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  the  Vatican  Manu- 
script.' The  volume  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  biblical  students, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  who  receive  the  comment  of  the  admirable  Bishop 
Newton  on  that  passage  of  St.  John,  which  we  quote  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  it, — '  Believe  not  every  doctrine,  but  try  the 
doctrines,  whether  they  are  of  God.'  Mr.  Taylor  is  already  so  well 
known  by  his  works  on  the  Currency,  and  on  divers  questions  of 
Political  Economy,  and  by  his  larger  work  on  the  identification  of 
*  Junius,'  as  to  require  no  introduction  from  us  to  the  thoughtftil  and 
studious  portions  of  the  commimity.  We  shall  be  happy  to  welcome 
his  proposed  continuation  of  the  Emphatic  New  Testament  to  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  the  edition  of  the  '  Vatican  Greek  Testament,'  which, 
we  hear,  he  has  in  preparation. 


The   Prophet^s  Vision,  and  other  Foenis,     By  Charles  T.  Browne, 
Author  of  *  Irene,'  &c.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Tub  Papal  Agression,  which  urged  the  statesman  to  a  counter-active 
legislation,  the  journalist  to  indite  wrathful  leaders,  and  the  orator  to 
the  noisy  platform,  impelled  Mr.  Browne  to  the  composition  of  a  poem. 
*  Astrello*  betokens  considerable  power  in  the  author,  and  a  chaste  and 
well-furnished  mind.  We  admire  his  intention,  which  was  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  truth ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
done  so  more  effectively  and  lastingly  in  prose  than  in  poetry.  As  a 
general  remark,  not  intended  to  affect  this  meritorious  production  of  a 
glowing  imagination,  we  are  convinced  that  nearly  all  our  modem  and 
younger  poets  compose  too  rapidly.  Moore  confessed  that  he  was  en 
gaged,  during  a  long  day,  in  the  construction  of  a  single  line, — 

'  And  tlireat  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  pride.' 

But  our  younger  poets,  in  many  instances,  produce  too  fast.  As  in 
sculjjture,  a  ha.sty  chisel  may  increase  the  ugliness  of  a  gorgon,  while  it 
cannot  produce  the  life-like  beauty  of  the  Belvidere  ;  so  in  poetry, 
rapidity  of  composition  produces  much  metrical  (Expression  ;  but  not 

*  The  thouglits  that  breathe,  the  words  that  bm-n.' 

The  Muses  coin  slowly,  but  their  issue  is  purest  gold  ! 


Essay  on   Human  IJappineHs.     By   C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.     Second 
edition,  pp.  9G.     London  :  Blackader  &  Co.     1854. 

Tins  essay  is  *  preliminary  '  to  a  series  of  small  works  on  *  Great 
Truths  for  Thoughtful  Hours,'  of  which  the  subject  of  each  will  be 
some  important  topic  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  earnest  and  the 
wise.  The  writer  defines  happiness  to  be  *  a  state  of  constant  adapta- 
tion of  action  to  right  intention' — an  inherence,  not  an  option — a 
natural  result,  not  an  arbitrary  reward — distinguished  from  peace, 
satisfa<:tion,  pleasiuv,  and  ])rosperity.  From  this  definition  he  infers 
that  future  happiness  and  reverses  are  consequences,  not  awards — that 
the  corruption  of  our  minds  has  placed  happiness  in  the  negation  of 
natural  inclinations — that  idleness  is  condemned,  as  productive  of  the 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  B  B 
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very  opposite  of  hi^piness — ^that  luxury  is  worse  even  than  ii 
that  living  for  pleasure  is  forsaking  the  design  of  our  ~ 
rest  must  bo  no  rest  below/  and  that  the  exercises  of  life,  oar : 
line  of  action  alone — the  constant  acting  out  of  our  proper  deiiinj^^* 
tends  to  happiness.  This  '  destiny '  is — ^to  recover  lost  per&etioB  m 
an  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  Gk>d — ^the  laws  and  ideas  isiimt 
own  creation.  Progress  in  this  voluntary  obedience  is  ascertained  hy 
tests,  and  secured  by  means,  which  are  unfolded  in  several  brief  cbaptai, 
clearly  and  elegantly  expressed.  Conformity  to  God's  will  is  repreaentod 
to  be  '  as  much  the  end  and  office  of  our  bemg  as  it  is  the  end  and  eAee 
of  the  sun  to  shine  by  day.*  The  appUcation  of  the  general  inteotien 
to  the  particular  occupations  of  various  lines  of  li&  is  reserved  itt 
another  *lay  sermon,'  which  wc  shall  be  glad  to  read,  as  we  are  tiiMik* 
ful  for  having  read  this.  _^_ 

77ie  Handbook  of  China,  Being  a  Concise  Manual  of  the  Ancknt 
History,  Scientific  Discoveries,  Present  Condition,  and  Future  IVoa* 
pccts  of  that  country.  With  a  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  pending  Revolution  in  China;  and  notices  of  the  pMi 
and  present  efforts  made  for  the  spread  of  the  Oospel  in  that  Tart 
Empire.  By  Richard  Ball,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chineie 
Evangelization  Society.     London:  Nisbet  &  Co.     1854. 

This  is  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject — a  subject,  too,  which  in  {he 
present  day  occupies  more  or  less  the  thoughtsof  most  intelligent  peode; 
and  is  likely,  from  the  extraordinary  position  of  affiurs  in  the  Cme- 
tial  Empire,  to  become  increasingly  interesting  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  We  have  i)erused  it  with  ))leasure,  and  can  give  it  cor 
cordial  recommendation,  as  eminently  fitted  to  impart  sound  and 
valuable  information  on  a  subject  of  high  importance.  The  meet 
striking  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  larg^  amount  of  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Ball  has  managed  to  compress  into  a  shilling  vi^iine. 
There  is  hardly  a  topic  of  interest  or  importance  in  connexion  with  Hm 
people,  the  institutions,  or  the  countr}'  of  China,  which  the  reader  will 
not  Riul  here  treated.  The  book  displays,  too,  considerable  industry 
and  research. 

From  a  sense  of  critical  justice,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  mentioB 
one  serious  defect  in  the  volume,  namely,  the  want  of  methodieal 
arrangement.  This  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  m  a  work  whioh 
professes  to  be  a  *  Ilandbook,*  or  book  of  reference.  In  the  event 
of  a  second  edition,  we  suggest  that  the  valuable  materials  which 
Mr.  Ball  has  collected  together  be  re-arranged,  and  the  hook  divided 
into  chapters.  A  brief  index  too,  or  table  of  contents,  would  be  a 
valuable  a<ldition.  

Miftrellanies,  Critical^  Imaginative^  and  Juridiealy  conirihrnied  to 
Blacktcood'M  Magazine,  By  Samuel  Warren.  In  Two  Yolnmca. 
Post  Svo.     24s.     Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  republications  from  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review'  has  set  an  example  which  we  are  glad  to  see  followed 
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by  the  publishers  of  other  periodicals.  It  has  long  been  matter  of 
r^ret  that  so  large  an  amount  of  scholarship,  philosophy,  and  light 
literature,  as  our  periodical  journals  contain,  should  pass  so  rapidly 
into  oblivion.  This  evil  is  now  in  the  way  of  correction.  It  is  a 
healthful  sign ;  and  if  due  limits  be  observed  it  cannot  fail  to  enrich 
our  literature.  Dr.  Warren,  the  author  of  the  present  volumes,  became 
first  known  to  the  public  by  *  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Phy- 
sician,' and  his  hme  has  since  been  widened  by  the  publication  of 
some  works  of  fiction,  displaying  considerable  ability  in  combination 
with  sound  judgment  and  a  high  moral  standard.  He  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  recognised  authors  of  the  d^,  and  as  such  is  entitled  at  all 
times  to  very  respectful  attention.  The  present  volumes  consist  of 
articles  contributed,  with  very  slight  exception,  to '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.' Most  of  them,  we  are  informed,  *  were  originally  written  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  separate  publication;  and  some  have  cost  the 
author  great  pains,  alike  in  the  writing  and  revision.'  The  papers 
included  are  very  various,  and  consist  of  tales,  critical  memoirs,  poetry, 
reviews,  and  l^al  disquisitions.  Together  they  constitute  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  reading,  aaid  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  many  of  the  works  which  obtain  extensive  popularity^ 


The  Annotated  Pamgraph  Bible.  Containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  Arranged  in 
Paragraphs  and  Parallelisms.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Prefaces 
to  the  Several  Books,  and  an  Entirely  New  Selection  of  Beferences 
to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Maps,  Tables,  &c.  Boyal  8vo. 
Part  IV.  The  Prophetical  Books,  48.  London :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  again  this  work  to  our 
readers.  The  Parts  already  issued  have  had  our  warm  commendation, 
and  we  feel  no  disposition  to  speak  less  highly  of  the  one  before  us. 
The  pervading  principle  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  its  title.  No 
attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  can  fail  to  perceive  the  injury  done  to 
many  of  its  parts  by  the  artificial  divisions  introduced.  These  divisions 
are,  in  some  cases,  clearly  opposed  to  the  course  of  the  author's  rea- 
soning or  narrative,  and  must  therefore  tend  in  the  same  degree  to 
obseuie  his  meaning,  and  to  prevent  the  ready  apprehension  of  his 
course  of  thought.  This  evil  is  obviated  in  the  Paragraph  Bible, 
which  is  further  enriched  by  a  large  body  of  illustrative  notes  that 
disphiy  extensive  reading,  sound  discrimination,  and  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  Jewish  life.  Each  of  the  prophetic  books 
is  introduced  by  a  brief  preface,  which  sketches  the  hfe  of  the  author, 
and  furnishes  an  analysis  of  his  writings.  A  short  narrative  of  Jewish 
history  during  the  period  intervenmg  between  the  two  Testaments  is 
also  given.  Altogether  the  work  is  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise, 
and  wUl  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hbrary  of  every  intelligent 
Chri.stian. 
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School  Series,    Edited  by  the  Bev.  G.  B.  Gleig,  M.A. 

1.  UxperimerUal  Chemistry.    By  Thomas  Tate,  F.B.A.S.  .pp.  102.^ 

2.  Magnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  JElectro  JDynamiet.  Bjl!hom9$ 
Tate,  F.B.A.S.    pp.  106. 

8.  Liyht  and  Heat,    By  Thomas  Tate,  F.BA.S.    pp.  182. 
4.  My  Second  School  Book.    By  W.  M'Leod,  F.B.G.S.    pp. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

In  this  series  we  have  not  only  glides  to  reading  and  spelling,  but  siii 
to  the  higher  branches  of  science,  treated  of  course  in  a  popote 
manner.  The  principles  involved  are  very  clearly  explained  and  JJtat^ 
trated  by  a  variety  of  pleasing  experiments.  The  design  is  well  eanied 
out,  and  deserves  success.  It  is  only  when  such  books  aa  the  abof^ 
are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  that  one  can  hope  to  find  inteUigOMM 
and  education  general. 


The  Science  of  Arithmetic.     By  James  Comwell,  Ph.D.,  and  Jimbm 
G.  Fitch,  M.A.     pp.  848.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Ok     % 

The  authors  have  attempted,  and  we  think  succeeded,  in  prodiioiiig*ii 
book  especially  adapted  for  schools  where  the  highest  branobea  of 
mathematical  science  are  not  yet  studied.  It  is  well  fitted  to  simpljr  % 
void  in  many  of  our  day-schools.  The  student  is  led  to  think  aal 
reason  on  every  step  he  takes.  We  quite  agree  with  the  authon,  'ttil 
to  degrade  arithmetic  into  a  mere  routine  of  mechanical  dtffioea  ftlP 
working  sums,  is,  even  in  a  school  for  young  children,  to  commil  if 
grave  and  mischievous  a  mistake,  as  if  our  university  profaaaocs  Wilt 
to  permit  the  rules  of  mensuration  to  supersede  the  stady  of  Snolid* 

The  course  is  very  comprehensive,  being  calculated  to  rendtar  S 
student  competent  to  pass  with  credit  the  ordinary  examinatioii  ftr  tilt 
degree  of  B.A.  at  either  of  the  universities.  ^ 


Euayt  Selected  from  Coniributioiu  to 
the  Edinburah  Review,  By  Henrj 
Rogers.  Vol.  HI.  8vo.  Dp.388.  125. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.  —  In  our 
notice  last  month  of  Mr.  Roecrs*  '  Con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Review'  we 
reported  that  the  new  papers  contained 
in  this  edition  were  printed  in  a  separate 
volume  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
possessed  the  first.  This  volume  is  now 
oefore  us,  uniform  in  all  respects  with 
the  two  previously  published.  The 
five  papers  which  it  contains  are  dis- 
tinguisncd  bj  the  usual  qualities  of 
Mr.  Rogers*  writings,  and  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  bv  a  numerous  class. 
If  less  distinguishea  bv  brilliancy  than 
some  other  volumes  oi  the  same  class, 
they  are  ennobled  by  very  high  attri- 


butes, and  win  long  retain  aa 
position  in  English  litentnre. 

Theological  Tendeneies  of  ike  Jlflt 
An  Inaugural  Lecture DeUvwed at&Ni 
Opening  of  St.  Mary's  College  on  tfH 
28th  November,  1854.  Bjthe  B«W' 
J.  Tulloch,  D.D.  Is.  8to.  pp.  1^ 
Edinbursfa:  Paton  &  Ritchie.— in  ii» 
mirable  lecture,  which  merita  aid 
well  repay  attentive  penud.  Dr* 
loch*s  recent  appointment  aa  PEbi 
and  Theological  Professor  at  8t  Ifai^ 
CoUe^  St.  Andrews,  afforded  «i  flpk 
propnate  occasion  for  enkrging  en.  lb 
theological  tendencies  of  tte  aM.  Of 
this  opnortunity  he  has  joStiae/if 
availed  himself  in  the  foetwe  *  '  ' 
us,  in  which  *  a  twoA  udmuenA 
of  the  various  acnoob  oi  theok 
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thought,  on  whose  diatracting  conflict 
so  many  hearts  arc  now  fixed,*  is  taken. 
J)r.Tulioch  classifies  the  theolo^cal  teo- 
dencies  of  tlie  age  int<i  tradilionaliam, 
rationalism,  and  that  genuine  tlieo- 
logical  spirit  whichcombinesdue  respect 
for  the  past  and  freedom  of  inquiry  with 
deTont  reference  to  Scripture  as  the 
tdtimatc  standard  of  appeal.  We  liave 
seldom  read  a  lecture  with  such  entire 
approval,  and  very  cordially  recommend 
it  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
exposition  and  cnforccmcDt  of  religious 
troth. 

Scripture  J/aaoiufor  my  Infant  Clan. 
BjM.W.  Norwich:  Fletcher  &  Alex- 
andcr. — 'Tlicse  simple  questions,'  the 
author  tells  us,  'were  compiled  for 
the  use  of  a  small  infant  school,  from 
the  conviction  that  children  of  the 
tendetcst  years  are  able  to  understand 
the  vita!  truths  of  Scripture.'  They 
are  well  suited  to  their  proposed  object, 
but  the  pictorial  illustrations  introduced 
■re  not  to  our  mind.  The  eraggeralion 
bj  which  some  of  them  are  marked  is 
pemiciona  rather  than  othcraise.  We 
ue  not  unaware  of  t])c  plea  that  is 
nreed  on  behalf  of  such,  but  are  strongly 
indined  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
corrupting  the  taste  m  order  to  deepen 
the    moral    im]ircssioii    made   on   tlie 

Iktiirhed  Thonghti  and  Aimphthegmi. 
Erlraeteil  from  mme  of  the  writings 
q/"  Arrhbiihap  Whatelg.  Fcap.  8vo. 
pp.  1S7.  London:  Blackadcr  &  Co.— 
A  judicious  and  veiy  valuable  selection 
from  the  writings  of  oiU3  of  the  dearest 
uid  most  cogent  rrnsoners  of  the  day. 
The  severity  of  Archbishop  Whatdy'a 
logic  is  universally  admired,  and  the 
ttuitj/  of  his  writing  is  one  of  the  best 
menial  exercises  whidi  a  young  intellect 
can  uiidcrlake.  His  works  alKiund 
with  the  elements  of  thought;  and  tliis 
smalt  volmnc  furnishes  a  rich  store, 
house  of  apoplithegnis,  diatiiigiuslied 
alike  by  practical  wisdom  ami  deep 
philosophy. 

The  q«ii-l  /hart.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Katie  Stewart,'  Second  Edition. 
12nio.  pp.  ^20.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  Ularkwood  &  Sons.— We 
scarcely  cxjicclcd  a  second  edition  of 
tlii.s  work,  a>  it  docs  not  aliomid  in  the 


elements  of  nopnlarity.    The  aurativB 
is  simple.    The  characters  introduced 
are    not    distinguished    by  any  vciy 
striking  ir;itiiro-i,  and  tin"  jjenerul  re- 
siUt  is  suili  ......    111.   '.■:■  Ill   n-ader 

must  hai.  tinr  of 

the   voluii,.  1.'.  ,    and 

Menie  Laune  is  just  one  ol  those 
heroines  in  whom  alt  novelists  dehght, 
and  whom  it  is  comparatiTdy  easy  to 
sketch, 

Chrittianity  in  Turkey.  Correipon- 
dence  of  the  Govemmenli  of  ChrUte*- 
dom,  relating  to  Execstioni  in  Tnrkey, 
for  Ap6!tacy  from  hlemiiM.  W^ith  a 
Letter  from  Sir  Culling  E.  EardUy, 
Bart.,  to  M.  Oeorge  Fiich,  Pcalevr ; 
and  the  Reply  of  the  lAtont  Committee. 
Svo.  pp.  48.  London  ;  Partridge, 
Oakey,  &  Co.  —  The  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  is  well-timed.  It  is 
specially  appropriate  just  now,  and 
holds  out  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  the  prospect  of  a  future  far 
brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  any- 
thing  they  have  yet  known.  We  are 
(trateful  to  Sir  Culling  B.  Eardley  for 
the  labor  he  has  expended  in  bringinf 
this  subject  before  his  countrymen,  ana 
most  cordially  bid  him  Ood  w^aeA. 

AHgustin.  The  Happ^  Child.  From 
the  French  of  Madame  Clara  Monnerod. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
— A  translation  from  the  French,  whidi 
reads  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  an 
original.  The  work  is  happily  con- 
cdvcd,  and  possesses  lar^  attractions 
for  juvenile  readers,  and  indeed  for 
those  of  more  mature  years.  lis  lone 
is  thoroughly  unexceptionable;  its  sen- 
timents are  evangelical;  and  the  order 
of  talent  it  exliibits  is  highly  creditable. 
A  more  pleasmg  companion  for  the 
young  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

A  Sfripture  Gazetteer  ;  containing  atl 
aceoBnt  of  alt  the  placet  mentioried  in  the 


Testament.     By  B.  H.  Cowpf 
Fcap.  Svo.     pp.101,     London:    Jo! 


— Tills  small  volume  has  orig- 
in a  want  felt  by  >Ir,  Cowpe r  in 


studies.     Having  espericneed  t 


lus  jilaces  mentioned  in  the  Serin, 
i,  he  liiis  been  induced  to  sujiply 
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the  defideDcy.  His  aim  '  has  been  to 
put  in  the  amalkst  compass^  and  in 
the  clearest  lights  such  facts  as  it  ap- 
peals to  him  Scripture  readers  should 
be  acquainted  witk'  His  object  has 
been  happily  attained.  Compkteoess 
of  information,  combined  with  brevitj, 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  lus 
volume,  whicA»  if  appreciated  bj  the 
public,  will  speedily  be  followed  by 
another  on  the  Old  Testament. 

A  Text  Book  of  Zoology  :/or  Sekools. 
By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  A.Ii.8.  1 2mo. 
pp.  450. «  London:  Society  for  IVo- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge. — ^We  ate 
sonry  that  this  volume  has  so  long 
escaped  our  notice.  jDie  omission  has 
been  wholly  unintaitioQaL  Mr.  Gosse 
is  evidently  well  furnished  for  the  woric 
he  has  undertaken,  and  his '  Text  Book' 
::  admirably  suited  to  its  proposed 
object,  and  well  entitled  to  tne  ooofi- 
dmoe  it  daims.  It  is  the  production 
of  a/*//  MM,  and  as  sudi  we  cordially 
leoommendit. 

Julamerk:  a  Tale  of  the  Netiorismt. 
By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.  pp.  489.  2s. 
London  -.  Clarke  &  Beeton. — ^This  work 
has  been  known  to  the  public  for 
several  years,  and  u  designed  to  excite 
amongst  our  countrymen  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  people  of  whom  it  treats. 
The  present  cheap  edition  is  printed  in 
a  neat  and  readable  style,  and  its  circu- 
lation will  exert  a  boieficial  influence 
over  a  laiige  class  of  travellers,  for 
whom  it  has  been  prepared.  Mrs. 
Webb  possesses  many  qualities  well 
suited  to  the  department  of  religious 
fiction,  and  in  the  tale  before  us  these 
are  brought  out  with  distinctness  and 
good  effect. 

Select  Worki  of  Tkomeu  Ckalmen, 
D.D.,  LL.D,  Ecfited  by  his  Son-in* 
Law,  the  Rev.  Vi.  Hanna,  LL.D. 
VoL  UL  PostSvo.  pp.680.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  k  Co.— This  volume 
constitutes  the  first  of  the  cheap  re- 
pubhcation  of  Dr.  Chahners'  Sennons. 
It  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  another, 
and  the  two  will  contain  all  the  sermons 
published  bv  him,  and  also  the  Dis- 
oourse  on  Isaiah  viL  3^5,  which  was 
printed  after  his  deatL  The  present 
volume  contains  the  Astronomical  and 
Commercial  Discourses,  with  thirteen 


Sennons  on  PnUic  Oocations,  and  «k 
under  the  title  of  the  Two  KIwgdnBH^ 
We  need  not  add  oae  word  of  tarn 
mendationto  the  secies  to  vhioli  Ha 
volume  belongs. 

Word*  fy  tie  Wmymd^;  sr,  tke  Oa^ 
dremarndtkeltowen,  BjJBmilyAjiQik 
With    Blustzataons,    by   H.  hadt^ 
London:  Giant  &  Griffith.— A.  vohM| 
which  combines,  in  an  Qswonted  degHM ' 
the  instructive  and  tike  pleanng.  TonK 
readers  cannot  fail  to  be  interotlei  & 
it^  and  those  of  more  advinofid  jfmm 
may  learn  much  from  its  pages,    tkm* 
manner    in    which    Miss    Ytmfjmk' 
awakens  and  directs  the  cunoiiif  itf 
her  young  diarge  is  illnatrative  of  % 
general  law  frtmi  which  tlie  lifjUSir 
benefit  proceeds.    There  are  ampb  ^tt?^ 
jeeis  of  instruction  aronnd  vs.    Tktf 
great  thing  is  to  awaken  inquiry,  mtm 
to  give  it  a  nsefiil  directioiL 

The  StefmiMff-stome  to  Jmmml  Mi 
FegetMe  Phynoiogy:  By  Mniy  BkUk; 
pp.  90.  London :  Iiongman  4  Giw 
Inis  is  a  series  of  oonvenatiaQi  if^ 
tween  a  mother  and  her  childrav  % 
the  course  of  which  a  eonaidmlii 
amount  of  infonnatian  it  girai  kk  A 
pleasing  manner. 

The  Rev.  /.  Parker  djsooawi  An 
cularitM  in  'six  chapters'  (yfJh&mmt^ 
with  intelligence  and  pomt. — Am  ib» 
f^tifj  reifoetimg  the  Ckmreh  of  (Stride 
oy  {nomas  Hughes  Milner  (EdinlwiiTi^t 
J.  Tavkir),  is  'but  a  prelimmaiy  step  It 
the  advocacy  of  an  nnonalifiea 
to  the  Chnstiani^  iA  the  litm 
ment.' — HimU  omStmA^^  by  Bev. 
Lightbody.of  Sheffid^New  ~ 
(Waid  t  Ca),  is  full  of  ' 
and  illustrative  anecdote.— In  FoMiml 
Sketchet:  Tweloe Chof^en  om ike Slnm^ 
afeeoftkeJ^,  Dr.  Carl Kolilag. Mi 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  tke  VA^ 
versity  of  Bostock  (Theobald).  Ujgi 
a  sagacious  mind  to  the  uteirpntnCiaA 
of  Uie  state  and  recent  hiitoiy  of 
Europe,  and  makes  a  vigaroaa  asMi:^ 
tion  of  import4mt  prim^ilei.  —  ll» 
MonuM^  Lemd:  m  FmmUt  mmi  Jmk^k 
Uietory,  by  the  author  of  '  Leiln  Ailb*' 
and  'Leila's  Diary*  (Weriheim  wl 
Mackintosh),  is  an  interesting  «Mt  m 
pathetic  sequel  to  those 
lications. 
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Thb  Ditision  on  Mb.  Roebuck's  Motion  sealed  the  fate  or 
THE  Abebdeek  Cabinet.  This  had  been  foreseen  fix)m  the  moment 
that  the  honorable  member  for  Sheffield  gave  his  notice.  A  majority 
in  favor  of  the  motion  was  confidently  anticipated,  but  none  expected 
it  to  be  so  overwhelming.  It  was  probably  increased  by  Lord  John 
Bussell's  resignation,  but  the  committee  moved  for  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  resolved  on  though  the  noble  lord  had  continued  to  lead 
the  ministerial  phalanx.  While  a  large  majority  was  all  but 
universally  looked  for,  some  members  of  the  CaJbinet  were  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  pubhc  feeling  as  to  calculate  on 
a  favorable  decision.  This  was  the  case  we  know  onlv  two  or 
three  days  before  the  29th  January.  The  Government  regarded 
the  motion  as  one  of  censure,  and  avowed  their  determination  to 
resign  if  it  were  carried.  In  the  face  of  such  declaration,  however, 
and  notwithstanding  the  deeply  critical  state  of  our  public  affidrs, 
the  division  which  took  place  is  almost  unprecedented  in  our  parlia- 
mentary history,  the  numbers  being  (tellers  included)  307  for  the 
motion,  and  150  against  it.  An  analysis  of  this  division  brings  out 
some  significant  points  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  public  attention 
should  be  given.  In  the  following,  which  we  take  fiim  the  registry 
of  the  National  Parliamentary  Reform  Association,  our  readers  will 
specially  note  the  much  larger  proportion  of  county  than  of  borough 
members  vlio  voted  for  the  inquiry — 


?? 


For. 

County    Members — England  and  Wales  95 

Seotch 8 

Irish 24 

Universitv    ,,           1 

Borou<^]i  Memlxirs — England  and  Wales  1G3 

Scotch G 


*i 


r? 


?> 


;> 


?> 


>> 


Irish 


Against. 

IS 
9 

7 

4 

97 

7 
8 


307  150 

Regarded  from  another  point  of  view  the  division  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing liiets  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind — 

For.  Against. 

Connected  with  the  peerage       ....  72  ..  53 

Holding  office —  .  .  27 

In  the  army        36  .  .  11 

In  the  navy S  .  .  1 

The  minority  included  many  thorough  liberals,  amongst  whom 
were  several  who  are  known  as  the  special  supporters  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Messrs.  Barnes,  Brotherton,  Cheetham,  Crossley, 
Kershaw,  Milligan,  and   Pilkington,  are  of    this    number.       A    few 
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of  these  gentlemen  were  probably  influenced  by  an  unwilliiigtieii 
to  embarrass  the  ministry,  but  the  majority,  we  apprehend^  mtt 
swayed  by  hostility  to  the  war — a  view  of  the  question  which  has  beii 
extensively  adopted  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  men.  NeMMr 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  nor  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  voted  on  the  <MA» 
sion.  The  debate  was  distinguished  by  some  points  of  yerr  eoiU 
siderable  interest,  amongst  which  we  rank  the  speech  of  Mr.  mkmA 
Osborne,  who,  anticipating  apparently  the  termination  of  his  offleiil 
career,  addressed  himself  to  the  constituency  of  Middlesex  in  a  trendMal 
style  which  recals  the  memory  of  his  more  unfettered  daya.  ^Tm 
must  see,'  said  the  honorable  member, '  whether  you  can  find  a  modcill 
Hercules  to  turn  the  Serpentine  through  the  Horse  GKiards,  snd^ 
the  ramifications  of  the  War  Office.  ...  In  England,  every  one  knowl 
tliat  it  is  not  merit  and  capacity  for  which  an  officer  is  appointed 'li 
the  staff,  but  interest  and  connexion.  .  .  .  How  can  you  possibly  luNi 
a  succession  of  generals  when  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  deofur  an^ 
man  who  has  any  peculiar  talent  for  command  firom  entering  font 
army  imless  he  can  lodge  a  large  sum  of  money  and  purchase  ewy 
step  ?  The  regulation  price — and  no  man  gets  it  for  the  regnlatkli 
price — of  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  is  iBdlffc 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  £15,000  have  been  so  expended.  The 
regulation  price  for  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colond  of  iabBUkrf 
is  £4500.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  but  a  rich  man  can  eoto 
the  army  ?'  Such  statements  coming  from  the  treasury  benehes,  eWMi 
though  delivered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  highly  significant  and  AAtf 
promise.  Mr.  Osborne  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  utter  them  if 
he  had  not  felt  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  puhlio  feding^  tad 
would  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  sympathies  and  suj^rt  of  Ui 
constituents. 

At  an  earlv  hour  on  the  following  morning  (31st  January)  a  CafaiBil 
Council  was  held,  after  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proceeded  to  Windsor  to 
tender  to  her  Majesty  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  The  QoeM^ 
acting  on  former  precedents,  immediately  sent  for  Lord  Derby  as  leadMP 
of  the  largest  section  of  the  majority,  and  entrusted  him  with  tbt 
formation  of  an  administration.  His  lordship  forthwith  called  am 
liord  Palmerston,  and  solicited  his  co-operation  together  with  tiisA  ot 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  on  the  overture  not  beoMP 
accepted,  he  returned  to  her  Majesty  the  powers  with  which  she  iMM 
entrusted  him. 

That  Lord  Derby  was  wise  in  soliciting  such  aid  we  admit,  b«fe  ftr 

very  shame  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Tory  journals  must  cease  to  desUttk 

as  they  have  recently  been  accustomed  to  do,  against  coalitions.    Hm 

the  conservatism  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  been  what  Aoir 

followers  imagine,  they  would  never  have  sought  such  an  alKaneet 

but  their  principles  are  evidently  of  that  plastic  order  whidi  rsadily 

adapt  themselves  to  the    requirements  of    the  hour.      Lord    Tiine-^ 

dowue  was  next  consulted  by  the  Queen,  and  on  his  advice  Lord  Jeim 

Russell  was  empowered  to  form  a  government.    His  lordship,  howevfi% ' ' 

speedily  ascertained  that  it  was  impracticable  for  him  to  do  so^  aw  ^ 

the  Queen  then  sent  for  Lord  Palmerston,  who  ultimately 
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to  her  Majesty  and  the  country  a  re-construction,  with  very  slight 
additions,  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  Sir  George  Grey  was  moved 
from  the  Colonial  to  the  Home  office,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  the 
Secretaryship  at  War  to  that  of  the  Colonies,  Earl  Granville  firom  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
Panmure  became  Minister  for  War.  Lord  Cranworth,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Viscount  Canning,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Sir  WiUiam  Molesworth,  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  and  others 
retained  their  previous  appointments :  whilst  Viscount  Canning  was 
introduced  to  the  Cabinet,  a  seat  at  which  was  also,  of  course,  conceded 
to  the  Minister  for  War.  Such  was  the  arrangement  announced  by 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  16th,  and  in  a  brief  statement  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  of  the  policy  which  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt,  he  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  House. 
Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  we  never  had  much  faith  in 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  politician,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised 
that  his  exposition  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country, 
nor  satisfy  the  urgent  demand  for  inquiry.  There  is  too  much  of 
cHqueism  and  too  little  of  mascuHne  feeling  and  of  *  John  BuU' 
earnestness  in  his  lordship  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 

Still  his  lordship's  Cabinet  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  its 
predecessor.  He  himself  has  far  more  activity,  and  is  disposed  to  push 
the  war  wdth  greater  vigor  and  effect  than  Lord  'Aberdeen,  and  his 
Minister  for  War,  though  not  all  we  could  wish,  has  the  advantage  of 
experience  and  firmness  of  character  over  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  deem  the  change  material, 
and  anticipate  from  it  much  good,  but  in  the  fearful  crisis  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  equal  to  the  occasion,  or  likely 
to  carry  through  the  clmnges  on  which  the  nation  is  set.  The 
measures  projected,  and  of  which  his  lordship  gave  intimation  on  the 
16th,  are  eonsiderably  in  advance  of  the  former  government,  but 
they  do  not  go  far  enough,  nor  strike  sufficiently  deep.  The  dis- 
gracefully inefficient  state  of  our  various  departments,  and  the  more 
than  suspected  incapacity  of  some  who  occupy  influential  posts,  will 
never  be  n^nedied  but  by  a  stern  and  unrelenting  policy  which  knows 
no  favor  and  will  show  no  mercy.  We  regard  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  the  victim  of  a  vicious  system  which  lias  grown  up  into  fearful 
magnitude,  and  is  now  producing  such  terrible  disasters.  His  Grace  is 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  From  all  we  have  heard,  we 
believe  that  no  one  of  his  coUeafifues  has  been  more  assiduous  in 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  department,  or  more  anxious  to  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  gallant  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  inapprojn'iate  to  add  a  word  respecting  Lord 
John  Uussell.  He  has  been  assailed  by  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Charges  of 
the  worst  kind  have  been  preferred  against  him.  Treachery  and  selfish- 
ness are  alleged  as  the  main  spring  of  his  recent  conduct.  He  has  been 
counselled  to  retire  froni  public  life,  since  his  reputation  and  therefore 
his  power  of  usefulness  is  gone.  Now  we  are  no  worshippers  of  Lord 
John  Kussell.  We  have  again  and  again  expressed  our  judgment  on  his 
short-comings,  yet  we  must  protest  against  the  gross  injustice  now  done 
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him.    We  believe  that  his  lordship  committed  an  error  in  not 
in  his  resignation  when  the  Premier  declined  to  substitiite 
Palmeraton  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     We  said  this  last  raontiiy 
are  glad  to  find  that  his  lordship  agrees  with  us.    The  explanatioiia  <k  1 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Lords,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  C(»iiinoiil|  | 
certainlj  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  rejecting  the  ex-Ftwideiip^l 
of  the  Council,  which  the  adroitness  and  skill  of  his  lordship  finl  fo 
remove.     It  was  due  to  his  colleagues  that  they  should  mow  bli  . 
views  on  so  leading  a  point,  and  every  fair  means  should  hare  1iaai| 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  their  concurrence  might  not  be  aeciupefc 
This,  however,  his  lordship  did  not  do,  and  failing  this,  he  has  Ul* 
himself  open  to  suspicion  of  the  worst  kind.     His  position  was  in.  tam»\ 
sequence  a  false  one,,  and  when  at  length  he  stood  face  to  face  witt( 
Mr.  Boebuck,  we  can  readily  understand  his  coming  to  the  odndaaofC 
that  there  was  no  other  safe  or  honorable  course  for  him  but  to  TetagiL{, 
To  have  opposed  the  motion  for  inquiry  woidd  have  been  dishonetfe  i|| 
the  last  degree,  whilst  to  resign  office  inevitably  exposed  him  tit^ 
misconstruction  of  a  serious  and  damaging  order.     His  lordship  ll^t^ 
done  much  to  consolidate  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  and  the  fear  of  As . 
dissolution    probably  retained  him  in  his  place   imtil   he   felt  tlisft. 
personal  as  well  as  official  integrity  was  perilled.     When  tius  was 
the  case,  such  a  man — whatever  his  enemies  may  allege — would  vtifi 
hesitate  a  moment.     Before  dismissing  this  topic  we  must  add,  tlM 
while  we  regret  the  noble  lord's  resignation  was  not  tendered  evfiML . 
we  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  it  was  hastily,  and  with  uparai^ 
pleasure,  received.     There  is  something  more  here  than  meets  ^e  typ^ 
and  we  wait  in  hope  of  future  explanation. 

Lord  Bussell's  Vienna  mission  is  a  wise  step.  It  carries  with  it  Om 
confidence  and  approval  of  the  country,  indicating  the  ^**>T'v(mjf 
which  subsists  between  himself  and  the  Premier,  and  assuring  vm  ilHli 
the  honor  of  England  will  be  faithfully  maintained  in  the  negotiatioQil 
which  are  being  carried  on.  Our  past  diplomacy  has  ooverod  us  iriHH  % 
shame.  Let  us  hope  that  some  improvement  will  be  visiUe  in  tbi. 
consultations  in  which  his  lordship  takes  part. 

Mb.  Roebuck's  motiok  hjls  bebu  PBonrcriTB  of  a  Skooni 
MnnsTEBiAL  Cbisis.  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  10th,  and  Hm 
new  Premier  did  his  utmost  to  induce  the  Commons  to  fomgo  Hm 
inquiry  on  which  they  had  resolved.  '  It  would  be  usdess,'  he  wUL 
*  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  which  meets  us  and  stares  us  in  ikm  ftjPI|| 
from  the  notice  of  motion  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  fftwtm 
for  Thunday  next ;'  and  he  then  proceeded  with  singular  inMknyim 
illustrate  the  position  of  the  Government  and  the  Commons  by  'Tfrf  iiuig^ 
to  the  case  of  Richard  II.  and  Wat  Trier.  '  If  the  House  of  (krn^ 
mens,*  said  liis  lordship,  with  marvellous  effiontery, '  will  now  fatgpi 
this  committee,  the  Government  will  be  your  committee,  and  we  wiltlesfm 
you  to  judge,  bv  the  results  of  our  efforts^  whether  you  will  be  ■atiifW 
with  the  inquiries  and  improvements  we  make,  or  whether  you  iriB 
afVerR'anU  choose  to  institute  a  somewhat  more  formal  and  pariiamenteof 
investigation  of  your  own.'  The  full  signiJicancT  of  this  language 
not  at  the  time  undentood.     Neither  the  House  nor  the  countij" 
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gined  that  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  depended  on  the  decision  taken. 
Men  who  had  retained  office  after  such  an  unndstakeable  indication  of 
the  judgment  of  Parliament,  were  not  expected  to  relinquish  it  on  the 
inquiry  being  persisted  in.  They  oould  not  plead  ignorance  or  doubt. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  inquiry  had  been  more  than  two  to  one. 
They  were,  therefore,  apprized  of  what  was  imminent  before  acceding 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  proposals,  and  ought  then  to  have  declined  if 
they  deemed  inquiry  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  their  former 
chief  and  coadjutor.  Mr.  Herbert  moreover  had  distinctly  admitted, 
on  the  Wiltshire  hustings,  the  necessity  for  inquiry.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  three  of  the  Cabinet,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  tendered  their  resignation,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  by  doing  so  they  might  seriously  damage  public  affairs, 
and  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  absolutely  needful  to 
the  triumph,  if  not  to  the  safety,  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea.  The 
*  Daily  News,'  of  the  23d,  intimates  that  the  Peelite  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  before  consenting  to  retain  their  posts,  obtained  from  Lord 
Palmerston  a  pledge  to  oppose  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  even  to  a  dissolu- 
tion, but  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  explanations  which  were 
given  by  the  seceding  members  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply  to  the 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  *  I  am  quite  sure,'  said  the  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  *  I  never  stated  that  my  noble  friend  told  me  he 
formed  his  Government  on  the  basis  of  resisting  this  committee,  or 
that  I  asked  for  any  stipulation  from  him  on  that  subject.  It  was 
never  made  the  subject  of  stipulation  at  all.  I  never  mentioned  it  to 
my  noble  friend  until  I  had  written  and  acquainted  him  that  after  the 
communication  that  we  had  had  respecting  foreign  policy  I  was  ready, 
if  he  desired,  to  aceept  office  in  his  Government.'  Sir  George  Grey 
confirmed  this  statement.  '  I  feel  bound,'  he  said,  *  emphatically  to 
deny,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  any  information  has 
reached  me,  that  my  noble  friend's  Government  was  based  on  opposi- 
tion to  this  committee.'  The  case  appeal's  to  us  very  simple.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  o])posed  to  the  committee  moved  for  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 
As  Home  Secretary  lie  had  spoken  and  voted  against  it,  and  as  Premier 
he  did  liis  utmost  on  the  IGth  to  induce  the  House  to  reverse  their 
decision.  In  doing  this  he  jeopardied  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
Hut  when  he  saw  that  effort  was  fruitless,  that  the  House  would  not 
rescind  its  vote,  that  the  nation  demanded,  and  the  House  resolved  on 
inquiry,  he  yielded,  not  Irom  choice,  but  from  necessity.  He  had  no 
alternative  unless  he  was  prepared  to  resign  his  trust,  and  to  leave  the 
vessel  of  the  State  to  be  drifted  without  steersman  or  pilot  amidst  the 
currents  which  had  set  in.  Three  of  his  colleagues,  however,  deemed 
it  compatible  with  their  public  duty  to  resign  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  since  been  followed  by  other  members  of  the  same  political 
clique.  We  do  not  impui^m  their  motives.  We  say  nothing  in  dis- 
paragement of  their  patriotism.  The  violence  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  onslaught  to  which  they  are  subjected  find  no  support  from 
us,  but  we  shovdd  be  untrue  to  our  own  convictions  if  we  did  not 
say  that  their  judgment  was  sadly  at  faidt,  and  their  public  virtue 
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sacrificed  to  the  dictate  of  private  friendship  and  party  alliance. 
The  grounds  of  their  secession,  as  set  forth  on  the  23d,  are  ntteo^f 
unsatisfactory.  As  the  '  Times'  of  the  24th  remarks,  *  All  that  tlie 
public  will  see  in  this  special  pleading  is  an  elaborate  attenoqpil 
to  make  the  mdge  change  places  with  the  accused.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  will  only  be  so  good  as  to  give  up  inquiry  on  a  vague  promiat 
of  amendment,  that  will  remove  the  very  unpleasant  stigma  undef 
which  certain  gentlemen  find  themselves.'  The  country  has  in  tmik 
resolved  on  inquiry,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  done  so.  Iji  the  language 
of  Sir  J.  Graham,  we  want  '  to  know  the  reason  why'  our  money  hii 
been  wasted,  our  honour  tarnished,  and  our  soldiers  have  perished.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  be  told  this,  and  we  liave  no  faith  in  any  other 
investigation  than  that  which  is  conducted  by  an  independ^t  and 
earnest  tribunal.  We  have  no  faith  in  men  who,  as  long  as  they  wen 
able,  concealed  from  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  now  proffer  future 
amendment  as  a  reason  why  past  delinquencies  should  be  overlooked. 
The  occasion  was  too  tempting  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  evil  genius,  and  we 
are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  poor  taunts  with  which  he  sougM 
to  throw  discredit  on  his  opponents.  Had  ho  been  wise,  he  would 
not  have  added  to  the  evidence  previously  furnished  by  himself  and 
his  leader  of  deep  mortification  at  the  failure  of  a  Derby-DianeB 
Government ;  but  the  silence  which  would  have  been  dignified 
surrendered  at  the  bidding  of  folly.  Mr.  Roebuck's  committee 
afterwards  appointed,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  temperately  jefe 
firmly  proceed  with  the  inquiry  intrusted  to  it. 

Wliat  will  be  the  result  of  these  changes  it  is  difficult  to  predict; 
Were  the  Premier  equal  to  the  occasion — did  he  possess,  not  only  the 
ner>'e  and  the  talent,  but  also  the  sagacity  and  high-mindedneta  whidi 
the  position  requires — he  might  make  for  himself  a  name  not  seeond 
to  any  in  English  history.  We  fear,  however,  that  Lord  Pdmentott 
iri  not  the  man.  His  elevation  is  indicative  of  the  domination  of  other 
interests  than  those  of  inflexible  and  far-seeing  patriotism,  imdww 
tremble  lest  ho  should  substitute  for  the  fearless  bearing  and  lion* 
hearted  integrity  which  the  times  require  the  effete  and  paltry  teetiM 
of  a  clique.  Should  he  attem])t  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  created  hf 
mere  aristocratic  men,  looking  rather  to  the  sup|>ort  of  a  few  d]stiii» 
guished  families  than  to  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  a  nation ; 
should  he  seek  to  perpetuate  the  system  which  supposes  statcamanahip 
to  be  inherent  in  certain  houses,  and  public  offices  to  be  the  right  of  a 
clique,  his  failure  will  l>e  miserable  and  well-merited.  The  anperficU 
po])ularity  attaching  to  his  name  will  s|>eedily  be  lost,  and  he  will  \m 
known  to  |x)8tcrity,  not  as  the  vigorous  and  successful  miniator  iriio 
redeonit'd  our  aflairs  from  disaster,  but  a.s  the  man  who  sacrifioed  on 
the  altar  of  party,  or  rather  to  the  lust  of  i)ower,  the  nobleet  oppeiv 
tuuity  ever  enjoyed  of  combining  public  advantage  with  personal  nune. 
We  an'  not  unawan*  of  the  difticidties  which  oj)j>ose  themselves  to  audi 
a  course,  and  we  fear  the  Pn'micr  is  not  the  man  to  despise  them.  Qf 
this,  however,  we  feel  confident,  that  no  other  course  wiXL  taTe  hie 
lordiihip's  Cabinet,  or  retrieve  our  eomitry  from  disgrace,  and  save  oar 
anny  from  ruin.     We  perfectly  agree  with  ilr.  Roebuck,  who,  on  tht 
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6th,  adverting  to  the  negotiations  then  pending,  said,  *  If  anybody 
throw  any  difficulty  in  his  way,  it  was  in  his  power  to  put  aside  that 
difficulty  and  to  say  to  the  person  so  attempting  to  create  it,  "  Stand 
aside,  I  will  put  into  office  those  who,  if  they  do   not   attain  the 
confidence  of  this  House,  will  through  me  attain  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and   I  will   do  for  the  country  that  which   I   think 
the  country  desires   I  should  do — namely,  form  an  Administration 
regardless  of  party  and  of  personal  considerations."      If  the  noble 
lord  acted  upon  that  principle,  sure  he  was  that  he  would  attain 
the   confidence   of    the  country,  and  attaining  that  he  might  rest 
content,   and   not  wish    for  any  other  kind  of   confidence.'*     One 
thing  is  apparent;   inquiry  is  called  for  and  it  must  be  had.     The 
nation  has  been  outraged  and  will   never   be  satisfied  until  delin- 
quents are  dismissed  from  the  pubUc  service,  and  our  governmental 
offices  are  freed  from  the  miserable  system  which  now  renders  them 
standing  monuments  of  imbecility  and  neglect.    We  have  been  termed 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.    The  epithet  has  been  intended  as  a  reproach. 
We  have  admitted  it,  however,  so  far  as  it  betokens  a  large  infusion  of 
business  habits.    This  has  been  our  boast,  but  it  must  be  so  no  longer. 
A  more  inefficient,  dilatory,  bungling,  and  wasteful  system  was  never 
adopted  than  that  which  is  seen  in  our  Eastern  operations.   Our  offices 
at  home  have  been  in  perpetual  collision,  and  abroad  our  service  has 
been  in  a  condition  too  disgraceful  to  be  appropriately  designated. 
Our  army  has  been  starving,  half-naked,  and  houseless,  whilst  food, 
clothing,  and  huts  have  been  abundant  in  their  neighbourhood.     Our 
hospitals  have  been  mere  charnel-houses,  where  our  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  medical  attendance  and  sanitary 
reg^ations  which  their  condition  required.     For  details  we  refer  to  the 
daily  press.     They  are  too  sickening  to  be  specified,  and  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  doubt.     We  will  mention  only  two  facts  of  which  we  are 
personally  cognizant.     A  ship-broker  ha^  just  informed  us  that  the 
French  government  has  received  from  its  agents  in  the  Crimea  so 
laudatory  an  account  of  the  arrangements  on  board  the  steamers  sent 
out  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  his  partners  to  Balaklava,  and  of  the 
admirable  condition  in  which  the  men  and  horses  have  arrived,  that 
they  have  commissioned  him  to  make  inquiries  after  vessels  of  similar 
construction  and  size.     It  is  needless  to  contrast  this  fact  with  the 
accounts  received  of  our  government  transports,  nor  does  any  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  our  authorities. 
It  is  also  within  our  knowledge  that  several  steamers  engaged  by  private 
parties  at  the  same  time  when  others  were  taken  up  by  the  government 


*  Wc  arc  pricved  to  Icaru  from  the  journals  of  the  26th  that  our  worst 
fears  lu'c  realized.  J  purrly  Whitj  Admbiisf ration  has  hccii  formed.  To  adopt 
the  lauguagc  of  the  *  Daily  News,'  *lt  is  vain  to  try  to  conceal  the  disappoint- 
jueiit  and  discontent  with  which  the  country  will  receive  the  announcement 
that  the  Govcrmncnt  is  once  more  to  he  monopolized  by  the  members  of  a  few 
^reat  famihcs,  their  retainers,  and  nominees.'  Lord  Pahnerston  has  made  liis 
choice,  and  ho  will  rne  it.  Lord  John  Russell  takes  the  Colonies,  and  has 
isbucd  an  Addrc!<s  to  liis  constituents.     We  cannot  add  more. 
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have  arrived  with  their  cargoes  at  Balaklava  before  the  latter 
had  left  the  Thames. 

The  subject  of  National  Educatiok  has  beeit  aqaiv  sub- 
mitted TO  THE  House.  On  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  Januarr,  Lovi 
John  Russell  gave  notice  that  on  the  following  Friday  he  should  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  this  subject.  This  was  prevented  Inr  tht 
ministerial  changes  which  speedily  took  place,  but  on  the  8th  of  kit 
month  his  lordship, '  as  a  private  member  of  Parliament/  brougfat  oa 
his  motion,  purposely  abstaining  from  entering  on  a  discussion  of  tiiA 
measure,  and  simply  urging  '  that  the  Bill  should  be  placed  before  the 
Uouse,  that  it  might  be  printed,  and  its  provisions  made  known  to  the 
countr}'.'  Leave  having  been  obtained,  the  Bill  was  braoffbt  in  and 
read  a  first  time.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  clauses,  and  ib  certainty 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  As  the  '  Nonconformisft'  of  the 
14th  observes,  *  It  leaves  almost  everything  to  local  authority,  uuauA* 
ing  only  on  government  inspection.  Its  machinery  is  simple.  Its 
provisions  liberal.  It  is  the  fairest  embodiment  of  an  unsound  principle 
which  has  yet  been  put  forth — so  fair,  that  we  can  hardly  anticipilAe 
that  a  dominant  Church  udll  acquiesce  in  its  adoption.' 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  are — that  Town  Councila  at  meetiiige 
duly  convened,  where  two-thirds  of  their  members  are  preaenty  inajr 
determine  on  a  scheme  of  education  to  be  submitted  to  the  EdneafcieB 
Ck>mmittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  in  case  such  acheme  he 
approved  by  the  committee,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  a  rate  far  lie 
support  being  levied,  not  to  exceed  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  nfan 
is  adapted  further  to  parishes  in  which  no  municipal  govemmeni 
and  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the 
mittee  of  Council.  The  management  of  the  school  is  to  be 
the  Town  Council  or  Vestry,  subject  to  government  inspectioii,  and  to 
the  rights  of  trustees  or  special  visitors  in  the  case  of  schools  prerioiM^y 
existing.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  read,  but  no  child  of  a  Bni— 
Catholic  or  Jew  is  required  to  be  present  without  the  sanction  at  Ui 
parents  or  guardians,  and  in  no  such  school  are  the  children  of  fs^ 
testant  Dissenters,  Roman  Cathohcs,  or  Jews,  to  be  required  to  leMB 
the  catechism,  attend  '  on  church  or  other  religious  obtOTancea'  with- 
out similar  improval.  We  are  glad  that  the  Bill  has  been  printed,  m  il 
will  afford  the  opportunity  to  all  parties  of  acquainting  theoMelvee 
with  iU  provisions,  and  would  advise  our  friends  careftdlj  to 
rt'tiii't  upon  them,  and  to  prepare  their  measures  wisely  for  tibt 
course  to  be  pursued.  Much  has  been  gained  by  finequent  d» 
ousAion  of  the  subject.  The  form  in  which  it  is  now  pieaentod  ii 
uiujuestionahly  sujM^rior  to  its  former  appearances.  Some  olnectioiia 
aiv  entirely  obviated,  and  the  force  of  others  in  considerably  diminished* 
Still  we  abide  by  our  objection  to  State  interference  in  such  mattcnk 
It  will  injure  rather  than  benetit.  The  temporary  good  it  accompliahea 
will  be  far  outweighed  by  the  evils  it  engenders.  We  have  recently 
had  another  and  most  distressing  illustration  of  the  bungling 
in  which  Government  comi>etes  with  the  private  trader,  and  we 
reason  to  suppose  that  education  will  constitute  au  exception  to 
general  law. 
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We  object,  moreover,  and  in  toto,  to  the  nnconstitutional  character  of 
the  Eduoational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  not  willing 
that  the  educational  schemes  of  the  country  should  wait  the  sanction 
of  such  a  body.  There  is  an  assumption  in  this,  against  which  we 
protest.  Let  us  have  the  short-comings  of  local  education  rather  than 
the  torpid  influence  of  an  oligarchy,  whose  immediate  benefit  is  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  expansive  improvement  and  vital  energy. 

We  had  noted  several  other  topics  for  remark,  but  our  space  is  occu- 
pied, and  we  must  refrain.  The  critical  condition  of  our  public  affairs 
must  plead  our  apology — ^if  such  be  needed — for  the  attention  we  have 
given  to  them. 


Iitwnrit  Snblligtittt* 
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Art.  I. — Literary  Papers  hy  the  late  Frofessor  Edward  Forbes, 
F.R.S,  Selected  from  his  Writings  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
London:  Reeve.     1855. 

Edwabd  Forbes  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1815,  at 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  his  father  carried  on  business 
as  a  banker.  At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  a  passion  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  began  to  collect  specimens  and 

form  a  museum.  When  about  twelve  year^  old  he  obtained  a 
few  books  upon  geology  and  palaeontology ;  among  which  were 
Conybeare's  ^  Geology  of  England/  and  Parkinson's  '  Organic 
Remains/  the  two  works  to  which  nearly  all  the  geologists  of 
twenty  years  standing  are  indebted  for  the  love  they  bear  to  their 
science,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  pursued  it.  When 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  London,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  by  profession  an  artist,  and  for  some 
months  studied  drawing  under  Sass.  But  although  he  greatly 
excelled  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  possessed  the  taste  and 
feeling  which,  to  a  man  of  his  untiring  industry,  would  have 
secured  success,  his  love  of  natural  history  was  stronger  than  his 
love  of  art,  and  to  the  study  of  that  science  he  resolved  to  devote 
his  life.  But  the  instruction  he  had  received  in  drawing  was  not 
lost,  as  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  books  and  lectures  suflS- 
ciently  attest. 

Soon  after  he  had  left  London,  Edward  Forbes  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  as  a  medical  student,  and  was  among 
the  most  assiduous  and  successful  of  his  class  and  year;  but, 
although  he  attended  lectures,  and  studied  with  regularity,  his 
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pursuits  were  made  subservient  to  the  prime  object  of  his  life 
the  study  of  natural  history.  Even  at  this  period  he  was  known, 
both  to  the  professors  and  students,  to  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mollusca  and  radiata,  a  circumstance  which 
accounts  for  that  profound  knowledge  of  the  lower  classes  of 
animal  life,  which  not  only  distinguished  him  when  a  mnn  amonff 
naturalists,  but  enabled  him  to  pursue  those  researches,  ana 
grasp  those  generalizations,  which  will  secure  him  in  the  future 
records  of  icience  a  permanent  plaoe  amoi^  the  moat  eminent 
observers  and  interpreters  of  nature.  Without  this  early  devo- 
tion of  his  energies  to  his  future  pursuits,  his  natural  power  of 
observation  and  educated  capacity  of  detecting  generic  distinc- 
tions and  minute  differences  would  have  been  expended  with 
less  advantage  to  science  and  less  honour  to  himself  So 
great  is  the  necessity  for  the  faithful  employment  of  eariy  life, 
in  laying  a  safe  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  mature  age. 

In  1833  he  was  joined  by  a  fellow  student  for  a  tour  in 
Norway,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  moUuaca^ 
and  commenced  his  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  animal 
life  in  the  Northern  Seas.  The  results  of  this  journey  he  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  under  the  title 
'Notes  of  a  Natural  History  Tour  in  Norway.'  In  1816  he 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  all  of  whom  are 
now  more  or  less  known  as  men  of  science,  in  establishing  at 
Edinburgh  the  Botanical  Society,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary.  To  this  society  he  communicated  many  of  his 
early  papers,  and  greatly  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  public  her- 
barium, by  a  presentation  of  his  own  collections  and  those  he 
obtained  from  his  friends.  In  1837  he  visited  Paris,  to  c<mtiniie 
his  studies  under  the  eminent  French  naturalists  who  then 
taught  in  that  city;  and  in  the  same  year  visited  the  Hediterrar 
nean  and  coast  of  Algiers,  the  results  of  which  journey  were 
briefly  recorded  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Land  and  Fresh  Water 
Mollusca  of  Algiers  and  Bougia.' 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1841  our  author  was  actiTely 
engaged  as  an  observer,  gathering  information  from  all  sonroee, 
and  frequently  visiting  foreign  countries ;  sometimes  to  tett  the 
truth  of  preconceived  hypotheses,  and  sometimes  to  enlarge  hk 
acquaintance  with  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetalm  life* 
How  usefully  this  period  of  time  was  employed  his  nnmeroos 
publifthod  papers  attest,  but  especially  his  admirable  '  History  of 
British  Star  Fishes,  and  other  Animals  of  the  Class  Echinoder- 
mata,'  a  book  which  is  scarcely  less  admirable  for  its  graphift 
illustrations  than  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  informatiop  it 
contains,  its  vivid  descriptions  and  (deaeing  style. 
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In  1841  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  naturalist  to  the 
surveying  party  in  the  '  Beacon/  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Graves,  who  was  commissioned  to  bring  from  Lycia  the 
marbles  discovered. by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes.  With  an  energy 
quite  his  own  he  adopted  that  system  of  dredging  which  he  hM 
been  the  fii-st  to  propose  as  the  serious  business  of  the  naturalist, 
and  availed  himself  of  everv  opportunity  for  collecting  specimeiiB 
of  the  fauna  and  flcH-a  oi  the  waters  of  the  .^E^ean  and  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  How  he  was  employed  with  Mr.  Daniell 
and  Lieutenant  Spratt  in  the  examination  of  the  coast  a&d 
inland  of  Lycia, — an  enterprise  which  was  rewarded  by  the  disco- 
very of  eighteen  ancient  cities — the  well  known  record  of  that 
excursion  by  Spratt  and  Forbes  has  already  informed  our 
readers.  By  the  use  of  the  dredge  in  the  Mgean,  Forbes  elicited 
that  law  of  subsiqueous  life,  announced  to  the  British  Association 
in  1843,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  and  radiata  of  those 
waters.  But  rich  as  the  expedition  was  in  natural  history 
results,  it  was  fatal  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Daniell,  who  died  of  fever, 
induced  by  malaria ;  and  Forbes  himself  '  was  taken  ill  on  the 
way  from  Rhodes  to  Syra,  and  remained  for  thirteen  days 
together  without  tasting  food,  and  without  medicine  or  medical 
advice/  From  this  severe  illness  he  slowly  recovered ;  but  to  the 
see  is  of  disease  then  deeply  sown  in  his  body,  we  may,  probably, 
trace  his  early  removal  from  amongst  us,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  his  sphere  of  usefulness  had  been  widened,  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  science  was  daily  increasing. 

The  important  fact  which  he  announced  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  result  of  his  researches  with  the  dredge  in  the 
i^gean,  was,  that  among  marine  animals,  zones  of  depth  corre- 
spond to  parallels  of  latitude.  Boreal  fonns  of  marine  life  may 
therefore  exist  in  southern  latitudes  at  great  depths,  just  as 
Alpine  plants  flourish  on  mountains  at  great  elevations.  The 
distribution  of  marine  life  must  consequently  be  considered  in 
reference  to  temperature  and  not  to  climata  The  importance  of 
the  application  of  this  law  to  geological  inquiries  is  evident  As 
the  imbedded  organic  remains  in  any  mineral  deposit  are 
received  in  evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  rock 
was  produced,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
marine  animals  are  subject  is  essential  to  a  correct  application  of 
the  evidence  those  remains  can  give.  Forbes  himself,  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper  on  the  northern  drift,  gives  an  admirable  example 
of  tlie  mode  in  which  this  fact  should  be  employed  in  estimating 
the  origin  of  a  deposit  from  a  study  of  its  fossils  After  stating 
that  the  testacea  found  in  the  beds  of  the  glacial  epoch  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  still  represented  by  living  animals  in 
British  and  more  northern  seas ;  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
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fossils,  both  in  species  and  individuals,  when  compared  with  the 
epoch  of  the  crag,  or  the  existing  marine  fauna,  indicate  a  colder 
temperature  than  that  which  now  prevails  on  the  same  area»  hit 
hesitates  to  draw  the  conclusion —which  in  less  cautioos  or 
less  informed  minds  would  be  thought  unavoidable — that  the 
climate  was  then  much  more  severe  than  it  is  now.  Havinif 
regard  to  the  law  he  had  announced,  he  felt  the  necemty 
of  proving  that  the  temperature  thus  indicated  was  due  to 
climate,  and  not  to  the  depth  of  the  medium  in  which  thete 
animals  lived,  before  he  could  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  ogr 
that  the  evidences  of  palaeontology  supported  the  conclusioii 
of  geology.  How  he  arrived  at  this  will  be  best  told  in  his  own 
word& 

^  Fortunately,'  he  says,  *  among  the  species  enumerated,  are  severe! 
which  ought  to  afford  us  a  certain  clue  to  this  matter.  Such  are  the 
Littorinoe,  the  Purpura,  the  Patella,  and  the  Lacunoe,  genera  and 
species  definitely  indicating  not  merely  shallow  water,  but  in  the  firrt 
three  cases  a  coast  line.  Were  these  shells  only  found  among  the  • 
disturbed  and  amorphous  beds  of  driH,  they  would  scarcely  serve  ae 
evidence  on  so  nice  a  point,  since  they  might  have  been  tnmsporte^ 
but  they  occur  also  in  the  undisturbed  fossiUferous  clays  of  this  ConoMh 
tion,  associated  with  bivalve  and  other  mollusca  of  delicate  conforaui* 
tion,  and  in  a  state  which  certainly  indicates  that  they  lived  and  died  on 
the  spot  where  now  they  are  found.  This  is  especially  the  case  uaamg 
the  Clyde  dci>osits.  A  most  important  fact  too,  is,  that  among  the 
species  of  Littorina,  a  genus,  all  the  forms  of  which  live  only  at  water* 
mark,  or  between  tides,  is  the  Littoriria  expansa,  one  of  the  forms  noer 
extinct  in  the  British  but  still  surviving  in  the  Arctic  Seas.' — '  Menums 
of  the  Geological  Survey,'  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

Edward  Forbes  was  not  one  of  those  who  delifi^ht  in  the  die> 
covery  of  abstract  truths,  and  leave  them  to  peri^  for  the  went 
of  nurture  and  usefulness.  As  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  of 
the  universality  of  this  law,  he  submitted  all  his  researchee  end 
conjectures  to  it,  and  rejected  evenr  hjrpothesis  in  whidi  He 
authority  was  not  fully  recognised.  This  may  be  observed  in  ell 
his  subsequent  writings.  But  we  must  return  to  the  brief 
biographical  sketch  we  had  commenced. 

Duringthe  absence  of  our  naturalist  in  thn  T*^rnn,thnpmfcioaor 
ship  of  botany  in  King's  College  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Don.  The  claims  of  Edward  Forbes  as  a  naturaUali  n 
teacher,  and  a  man,  to  the  vacant  chair  were  presented  to  the 
council  of  that  university  by  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Da 
Ooodsir,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  with  whom  he  occupied  the 
same  lodgings  when  a  student  at  Edinburgh.  The  claim  wee 
allowed,  and  the  appointment  was  made  in  suflBcient  time  le 
prevent  his  visit  to  Egypt,  and  a  dre<lging  excursion  i  the  Red 
Sea,  upon  which  he  hsA  resolved     In  i^B^j^  1834,       deliveied 
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his  inaugural  lecture  at  King's  College  to  a  class  who  soon 
learned,  as  all  intelligent  persons  did  who  were  admitted  to 
familiar  intercourse,  to  honour  and  love  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  a  post  of  great  honour,  but  one  of  the  most  laborious  a 
man  of  science  can  accept.  This  situation  he  retained  until 
he  was  appointed  palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  SuiTey  of 
Great  Britain,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  the  highest  honour  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  Society ;  and  that,  too,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  one  of  the  most  unwearying  and  best 
informed  palaeontologists  of  the  age,  to  whom  every  geologist  has 
been  more  or  less  indebted.  But  although  his  official  labours 
were  so  heavy,  the  productions  of  his  pen  and  pencil  were 
numerous,  all  stamped  with  that  originality  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  handling  of  which  his  early  labours  had  given 
promise.  Among  the  papers  which  he  produced  at  this  time,  we 
may  mention,  as  especially  deserving  notice,  his  memoir  *  On  the 
Geological  Relations  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,'  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  We  need  not 
tell  how  efficiently  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  or  allude  to  the  masterly  summary  of  the  state  of 
geology  which  he  gave  to  the  Society  from  the  president's  chair, 
at  the  aniversary  meeting  in  February  1854.  These  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  geologist  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  of  reading  its  pro- 
ceed in  i?s. 

Soon  after  his  term  of  office  in  the  Geological  Society  had 
expired,  Professor  Forbes  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  I^^atural 
History  ill  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Jameson.  In  the  meridian 
of  manhood  he  thus  obtained  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition. 
By  the  force  of  his  genius  and  industry  he  had  achieved  many 
conquests  for  science  and  much  honour  for  himself;  he  had  been 
received  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists  and  geologists  as  one 
fitted  to  continue  their  labours,  and  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
their  names ;  he  had  been  crowned  with  the  highest  distinctions 
science  can  bestow.  He  was  now  reunited  to  many  of  his 
ciirliest  friends ;  took  his  seat  again  as  a  resident  member  at  the 
Botanical  Society,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  been  so 
active  ;  and  became  a  teacher  and  an  authority  where,  not  twenty 
years  before,  he  had  been  a  pupil.  Welcomed  on  all  sides  by 
attiiched  friends  and  admiring  scholars,  a  wide  sphere  of  useful- 
ness seemed  to  be  opened  to  him,  and  his  heart  might  well  con- 
gratulate his  intellect  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  desires  of 
each  could  be  satisfied  without  privation  to  the  other.  But  he 
had  also  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  race  he  had  to  run.     He 
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bad  resolved  to  do  much  for  the  exteDfiioB  of  Datniml-liifltoty 
science.  He  hoped  to  make  the  University  of  Edinburgh  one  of 
the  most  eminent  schools  of  Europe,  and  its  museum  one  of  tlM 
most  important  He  saw  around  him  a  group  of  young  men,  tm 
all  of  whom  he  offered  the  hand  of  friendship^  who  were  ioi* 
Ubing  from  his  lips  that  love  of  science  and  scientific  labour 
which  had  made  his  name  so  famoua  They  heard  him  wiik 
attention  in  the  theatre,  they  sought  him  in  the  museum,  tbsj 
followed  him  in  his  periodic^  excursions.  He  needed  no  other 
hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  high  and  honourable  desigBi 
but  health  and  life— they  were  deniea  him. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Liver- 
pool, Professor  Edwajrd  Forbes .  occupied  the  chair  of  _the  geolo- 
gical section,  and  after  a  short  excursion  returned  to 
to  resume  his  college  duties.  On  the  1st  of  November  he 
menced  his  second  course  of  lectures,  in  ill  health,  suffering  fwm 
cold  and  low  fever.  For  a  few  days  he  continued  to  labour  and 
suffer,  but  the  febrile  symptoms  increased,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  discontinue  his  lecturea  On  the  18th  ci  the  same  month  he 
died,  and  we  may  well  mourn ;  for  we  have  lost  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  from  the  hemisphere  of  science ;  one  who  wae  a 
guide  to  the  inquiring,  a  censor  to  the  slothful;  and  hia  dK^ 
appearance  at  a  moment  when  he  shone  most  brightly  has  for 
a  time  dimmed  the  light  of  kindred  flamea 

Having  briefly  stated  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Edward 
Forbes,  and  the  means  by  which  be  reached  that  honourable  di^ 
tinction  with  which  his  name  will  be  united  in  this  and  many 
succeeding  ages  in  the  history  of  natural  science,  we  will  take  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  opinions  he  held  and  supported,  and 
select  one  example  of  the  mode  in  which  he  entered  upoA  a 
scientific  inquiry. 

The  papers  collected  from  the  pages  of  the  '  Literary  Oaaette^' 
re-published  and  edited  by  the  proprietor  of  that  journal,  are  fuU 
of  interest,  for  they  give,  in  popular  phraseology,  and  in  a  hf^b^ 
gracile  style,  the  o[Hnions  of  the  great  naturaual  upon  subjeele 
which  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  scientific  memoirs  and  fanaal 
reportsL  The  volume  consists  of  numerous  reviews  of  books  upon 
geography,  natural  history,  and  geology.  These  reviews  lb; 
Keeve  nas  classed  under  general  designations,  and  the  reader  maj, 
on  first  opening  the  book,  be  deceived  into  the  suppotttioo  that 
each  division  or  ckwter  is  an  essa^  upon  the  subject  aaiKmaead 
at  the  beginning.  The  publisher  will  no  doubt  reap  a  pMiAm^m 
reward  in  this  reprint,  but  we  jNrotest,  as  all  the  friends  of  Pto- 
fessor  Forbes  will  do,  against  this  hasty  collection  of  his  fuffiftm 
Mrritings  in  a  form  they  were  never  intended  to  take»  aiaoil 
before  a  suitable  literary  uMnorial  could  be  decided.    The  hook 
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contains  many  admirable  criticisms,  and  some  allusions  to  the 
discoveries  which  will  give  the  author  posthumous  fama  There 
are  pa«5sages  of  great  beauty  in  thought  and  expression,  and  many 
suggestions  of  moment ;  nor  are  these  anonymous  productions 
wanting  in  that  spirit  of  truthfulness,  kindness,  affection,  and 
playfulness,  which  distinguished  Edward  Forbes  as  a  companion 
and  teacher.  We  can  find  nothing  to  offend,  and  there  is  much 
to  please  and  instruct ;  yet  while  we  recommend  the  book  as  one 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  in  forming  the  taste,  and  in 
cultivating  a  love  of  natural  science,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it 
does  not  place  this  distinguished  man,  admirable  in  literature  and 
in  science,  in  that  position  which  his  genius  demands,  and  his 
friends  anticipate.  From  its  pages,  however,  we  may  collect  his 
opinions  upon  many  subjects  connected  with  the  sciences  he 
studied,  and  draw  from  them  many  inducements  to  the  adoption 
of  similar  pursuita 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  and  ignorant  people  pretend  to 
believe  it,  that  intellectual  improvement  of  a  high  order  makes  a 
man  retiring  and  unsocial.     Our  author  answers  that  charge : — 

'  There  is  no  greater  or  more  prevalent  mistake  than  the  supposition 
that  the  intellectual  development  is  inconsistent  with  a  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  number  of  grave,  dull, 
would-be  sages,  moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  a  snail's  gravity,  through 
society — looking,  as  Oken  says  in  his  transcendental  philosophy,  like 
so  many  prophesying  goddesses  seated  on  tripods.  But  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  maintain  a  philosophic  fame  only  on  the  credit  of  an  ominous 
and  unbroken  silence ;  the  tenth  on  the  strength  of  supporting  some 
incomprehensible  paradox,  which  neither  he  nor  the  stupid  people  who 
listen  to  him  comprehend.  Your  real  philosopher  is  neither  uncom- 
municative nor  dogmatic  ;  he  utters  his  words  of  wisdom  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  is  like  other  men,  and  enjoys 
himself,  perhaps  even  more  intensely,  when  enjoyment  isafloiit.  Davy 
was  one  of  these,  as  every  man  of  genius  is,  and  has  been.  Hence  the 
unaffected  enthusiasm  with  which  Sir  Humphrey  plunged  into  stream 
and  pool,  and  pursued  his  salmon  fishing  hobb}^  all  over  Europe.  And 
whilst  the  zest  for  pleasure  humanizes  the  philosopher,  his  science  and 
taste  in  turn  elevates  his  pleasures.  The  objects  of  his  sport  become 
to  him  a  source  of  interest,  such  as  they  cannot  be  to  common  men. 
In  their  forms  he  delights  to  trace  all-wise  contrivance,  and  in  theu' 
instincts  the  guidance  of  superhuman  wisdom.  He  follows  them  to 
th^^^ir  haunts,  marking  every  charm  of  the  landscape  on  his  way,  and 
evory  turn  and  varying  chance  of  his  sport  suggests  reflections  on  men 
and  things — fanciful  analogies,  it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  true — such 
as  '^'ivc  eio«iuence  to  his  tale  of  adventure,  and  render  the  records  of  his 
amusements  iis  classical  as  these  *  Conversations  of  Fly  Fishing'  by 
Davy.'-  pp.  291,  202. 

The  following  passage  is  a  good  example  of  the  pleasing  manner 
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in  which  Edward   Forbes  delighted  to  entice  men  into  the 
pursuit  of  science  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  nature : — 

*  Were  the  famous  wishing  carpet  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights*  either 
purchasable  or  let  out  for  hire,  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  a  fly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  alighting  among  the 
mountains  of  Jamaica.  We  would  go  there  when  the  yeUow  fever  wm 
out  of  season,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  Colonel  Iteid's  law  of 
t>torms  select  the  interval  between  two  hurricanes  for  our  visit.  How 
delightful  to  rise  out  of  the  semi-solid  atmosphere  of  London  and  find 
ourselves  suddenly  under  the  cloudless  heavens  of  the  tropics.  Doubt* 
less  the  sun  is  very  hot,  but  then  we  would  choose  the  cool  evening  for 
our  flight,  and  so  avoid  inconvenience.  Seated  under  a  palm-tree,  with 
an  arborescent  fern  in  the  foreground,  and  a  grove  of  cocoa  nuts  in  the 
distance,  we  would  pass  a  few  hours  of  intense  exotic  enjoyment.  All 
manners  of  curious  creatures  would  congregate  around  us — strange 
birds  with  bright  feathers;  agile  lizards,  changing  colour  every  moment ; 
beetles,  with  prodigious  horns,  and  wasps  with  awful  stings ;  snailiy 
with  no  ends  to  their  shells ;  and,  at  a  safe  distance,  boa  constrictors  of 
terriflc  dimensions.  And  yet  how  confused  and  uninstructive  our 
pleasure  would  be  amid  all  these  wonders  if  we  were  ignorant  of  natural 
history.  Unable  to  observe  correctly,  incapable  of  Judging  of  the 
meaning  of  the  curious  organisms  about  us,  wc  should  soon  beffin  to 
regret  our  neglect  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  sciences,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  condition  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  himdred  travellert 
through  foreign  parts.  The  charms  of  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land 
are  increased  tenfold  if  the  traveller  be  a  zoologist  or  botanist.  How* 
ever  dull  a  country  may  seem,  however  uninteresting  its  human  popula- 
tion, the  creatures  that  live  on  its  surface  or  swarm  amid  the  waves 
that  wash  its  shores  aflbrd  a  constant  and  inexhaustible  source  of 
amusement  and  instruction.  The  naturalist  is  at  home  everywhere, 
and  finds  a  museum  where  the  ordinary  voyager  finds  nothing  but  a 
waste,  in  the  polar  regions  he  is  intensely  happy,  but  in  the  tropics 
he  is  in  paradise  itself.  No  district  is  so  poor  and  1)arren  but  that  it 
has  treasures  for  him,  and  none  so  rich  but  that  all  its  gold  would 
fail  to  prevent  his  rushing  after  a  new  butterfly,  or  climbing  the  rocks 
after  a  new  flower.  It  is  a  ciuious  fact  that  several  able  botanists 
explored  and  resided  in  the  gold  region  of  California,  aware  of  the 
indications  of  the  precious  metal,  before  the  nish  to  the  diggings,  bul 
were  too  absorbed  in  the  delights  of  their  own  peculiar  pursuits  to 
think  of  grubbing  for  lucre.*— pp.  278-280. 

This  abandonment  of  the  mind  to  a  pursuit  which  has  not 
money-getting  for  its  end  is  incomprehent*ible  to  the  great  masi 
of  mankind.  The  boy  who  neglects  his  books  to  draw  diagrams^ 
construct  clocks,  and  make  telescopes ;  or  he  who  loses  his  sacbd 
on  his  way  from  school  while  collecting  flowers  and  hunting  for 
fossils,  will  have  the  cane  :  and  in  the  opinion  of  fathers  and 
toachcrs  not  a  few,  it  should  be  wielded  with  more  firmness  than 
mercy.    But  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  should  be  the 
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punishment  of  a  man  who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  braves 
the  extremes  of  temperature,  lives  in  forests  inhabited  by  beasts 
of  prey  and  venemous  snakes,  and  visits  the  most  uncivilized  of 
human  kind  to  observe  their  habits,  learn  their  traditions,  and 
investigate  the  geology  or  natural  history  of  the  country  they 
occupy,  without  a  thought  of  gaining  money,  or  a  single  com- 
mercial idea  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Fortune  would  have  needed  no 
apologist  had  he  failed  in  his  attempt  when  he  entered  the 
interior  of  China,  by  the  desire  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
study  the  manufacture  of  tea,  and  obtain  plants — of  which  he 
fortunately  secured  twenty  thousand— ^to  be  sent  for  cultivation 
on  the  slopes  of  Himalaya.  But  who  would  have  undertaken 
his  defence  if  his  commercial  enterprise  had  failed,  by  a  discovery 
of  his  incognito,  from  his  enthusiastic  ardour  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  a  new  cypress,  and  obtain  a  few  seeds  for  the  nurserymen  in 
Europe  ?  And  yet  such  might  have  been  the  result  if  a  second 
thought  had  not  suggested  that  to  scale  an  innkeeper's  wall  for 
such  a  purpose  would  be  an  indecorous  proceeding  for  a 
Chinaman. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  development  of  organization  in  succession 
of  time,  so  speciously  stated  upon  assumptions  falsely  called 
geological  facts,  by  the  author  of  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Professor  Forbes  in  that  kindly  spirit  which 
aims  at  the  correction  of  an  error  rather  than  the  award  of 
punishment  for  a  fault.  It  is  an  hypothesis  unsustained  by  a 
single  fact  in  palaeontology,  and  rests  entirely  upon  an  imaginary 
progression  of  organization  in  the  succession  of  fossil-bearing 
rocks.  The  subject  is  now  almost  worn  out,  but  there  may  be 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  so  eminent  a  naturalist  said  respect- 
ing it.  The  assumption  upon  which  the  hypothesis  is  built  is 
thus  stated  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges/  who  is  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh  : — 

*  It  is  clear,  and  can  now  be  asserted  on  the  authority  of  the  first 
naturaHsts  of  the  age,  that  in  all  the  conspicuous  orders  of  animals, 
there  have  been  in  the  progress  of  time  strong  appearances  of  a 
progress  of  forms  from  the  more  simple  to  the  more  complex,  from 
the  more  general  to  the  more  special,  the  highest  and  most  typical 
forms  being  always  attained  last.  It  cannot  be  pretended  in  all 
cases  that  we  have  an  unbroken  and  perfect  series,  exhibiting  these 
gradations,  for  the  stone  book  is  one  wanting  many  leaves  ;  but  in 
the  orders  that  have  been  best  preserved  there  is  such  a  well-marked 
succession  leading  on  from  one  degree  of  organization  to  another, 
that  the  general  fact  of  a  progress  in  all  the  orders  is  not  to  be 
doubted.' — '  Vestigrs,'  p.  140. 

Now  *  the  first  naturalists  of  the  age'  do  not  admit  that  there 
has  been  an  increasing  perfection  of  organization  as  the  result  of 
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the  progress  of  time  ;  th^  deny  the  assertion,  and  thus  radoM 
the  Vestigian  to  the  disreputable  position  of  beii^  callod  €^ 
to  prove  his  assertions. 


*  The  speculator  in  derdopment,*  says  Professor  Forbes,  * 
content  to  misinterpret,  he  misrepresented  (probably  tut 
the  facts  upon  which  he  founded  his  theory,  or  knew  t2>em  so  i 
fectly  as  to  forget  to  mention  the  most  important.  Pntfessor  Sed^ 
Mrick's  searching  examination  of  such  mis-statements  cannot  fail  t» 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  work  he  reviews,  and  must  do  good  sernsi^ 
especially  among  students,  by  preventing  their  reception  of  mistahsi 
for  facts.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  that  pirt  of  the  inaoiij 
which  deals  with  the  first  appearance  of  organized  beings.  If  tka 
theory  of  progressive  development  in  the  Lamarckian  sense  be  good 
for  anything,  the  earliest  creatures  of  which  we  find  traces  shookl  ba 
the  simplest  and  lowest  forms,  not  only  of  their  tribes  bat  of  al 
creatures.  To  the  practical  geologist  it  is  needless  to  say  thai  tmA  m 
not  the  case ;  but  so  positively  and  frequently  has  the  statement  t0 
the  contrary  been  put  forward,  that  strong  and  repeated  dimiah,  aai 
an  appeal  to  £Kt8  over  and  over  again,  are  necessary  to  oonviaaa 
numerous  able  men,  many  of  them  men  of  science,  who  are  not  pno> 
tically  conversant  with  geological  researches.  Yet  no  fact  is  mora 
certain  than  that  the  remains  of  the  oldest  animals  yet  discovered  da 
not  belong  to  the  most  rudimentary  forms.  Instead  of  Spoogss^ 
hydroid  Zoophytes,  Bnrozoa,  and  Formanifera,  the  simplest  tjpss 
which,  under  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  strata,  could  be  cyclsd 
to  occur  in  the  most  ancient  Palaeozoic  deposits,  we  find  asteroid  sbI 
helianthoid  Zoophytes,  Cephalopods  (the  highest  of  MoDusca),  llraehii>* 
pods,  and  Trilobites.  No  person,  whose  acquaintaace  with  aoc^ogj  il 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  estimate  the  position  in  the 
of  a  Cuttle-fish  or  a  Crustacean,  can  for  a  moment  hold  the  notion 
the  Paheozoic  fauna  was  rudimentary,  if  he  possesses  any 
with  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  system.  Every  day  we  are  leanuDg 
more  and  more  to  recognise  the  common-sense  view,  that  the  appsav- 
ance  of  genera  and  8|)ecie»  in  time  has  been,  from  the  begimiing  to  the 
present,  determined  sim[)ly  by  the  physical  conditions  adapted  to  them« 
The  Creator,  willing  that  there  should  be  no  great  epoch  of  desolatkm, 
h'A»  called  into  being  species  after  species,  organizing  each  for  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  it  was  destined  to  live.* — pp.  14-Itt. 

An  hypothesis  which  assumes  that  every  variety  of  org^auuir 
tion  has  its  origin  in  one  that  is  a  grade  lower,  and  after  iti 
appeals  to  geology  for  the  support  of  its  assertion  is  found  by  the 
very  evidence  gi^en  under  its  subpoena  to  be  false,  can  haiwe  ao 
favour  from  honest  minda  It  is  a  vain,  half-witted,  foobsk 
imagination ;  or,  still  worse,  a  sham  and  impostura  It  mmuom 
that  the  forms  of  life  are  progressive,  and  it  lacks  a  begmning. 
Where  it  desires  to  find  rudimentary  forms,  rodu  yield  the  rdki 
of  an  organization  of  a  high  cbaractcx.  Nor  is  this  alL  To  piofe 
its  claim  upon  our  credance  it  should  show  an  uninterrupted  pto- 
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gressioQ  from  the  palaeozoic  epoch  to  the  historic  aga  But 
instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the  'Stone  Book'  has  many  chapters^ 
and  between  each  the  Yestigian  commentator  aasmnes  a  leaf  to 
be  lost,  and  supplies  it  by  vague  fancies.  That  man  has  read 
carelessly,  or  not  turned  over  the  leaves  at  all,  who  has  not  learned 
that  at  periods  in  the  world's  history  there  has  been  substitiition 
of  genera,  sometimes,  we  admit,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ; 
but  very  frequently  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  *  Now  that 
we  have  learned  the  true  affinities  that  ^  exist  between  the 
Bryozoa,' — ^formerly  classed  with  the  Zoojdiytes,  now  with  the 
MoUusca, — '  and  the  Brachiopoda^'  says  Professor  Forbes  in  his 
anniversary  address  to  the  Greological  Society,  '  we  can  see  in 
these  instances  the  zoological  replacement  of  a  high^  by  a  lower 
group,  while  in  the  former  view>  equally  true,  of  the  replacement 
of  the  Brachiopoda  by  the  Lamellibranchiata,  a  higher  group  is 
substituted  for  a  lower  one.*  We  may  perhaps  be  told  that  the 
Trilobites  found  by  Barrande  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  beds  of 
the  SUurians,  in  Bohemia,  belong  to  rudimentary  types,  but 
how  does  the  development  hypothesis  account  tor  their  existence 
in  any  form  in  a  deposit  called  primordial,  and  containing  the 
first  evidence  of  organized  being  ?  But  even  taking  these  rudi- 
mentary forms  of  Trilobites  as  we  find  them  in  the  lowest 
fossiliferous  bed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  by  the  Yestigiaas  them- 
selves that  development  did  anything  to  raise  the  standard  of 
organization  in  this  class  of  animals ;  for,  as  fax  as  geolc^cal 
evidence  can  guide  us,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  effects  of 
igneous  eruption,  or  a  change  of  sea  level  produced  by  volcanic 
agency,  and  a  new  fauna  was  substituted.  The  absurdity  of  the 
theory  should  have  been  an  antidote  to  the  poison  that  lurks 
under  its  fascinating  tongue ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  how  men 
with  any  pretension  to  intelligence,  not  to  say  scientific  know- 
ledge, can  be  even  half  persuaded  *  that  they  and  all  mankind 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  mud-worms  and  monkeys,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  all  the  living  investigators  of  those 
several  animals  anatomically  and  palaeontologically  considered.' 
The  publication  of  the  *  Vestiges,*  however,  will  have  done  some 
good,  as  Forbes  says,  when  it  has  taught  naturalists  'that  it 
is  full  time  to  give  the  public  the  results  of  their  researches,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived,  in  plain,  readable,  and 
comprehensible  language  ;  and  not  to  keep  the  philosophy  of 
their  science  to  themselves  ;  for  if  they  do  so,  others  unqualified 
for  the  task  will  impose  a  sham  philosophy  on  the  people,  who  like 
to  have  a  reason  for  their  belief,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  causes 
of  things/ 

The  theoretical  opinions  entertained  by  Professor  Forbes,  coor 
cerning  the  distribution  of  organized  beings,  were  founded  upon 
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the  convictioD  that  all  species  of  animals  descended  from  single 
created  progenitors.  Admitting  this,  which  to  us  appo^ire  an 
indifipensable  conjecture  in  science,  and  a  fact  ia  revelation,  each 
species,  wherever  we  may  now  find  the  individiiaJs,  muwt  liavc 
been  diffused  from  a  specific  centre ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  therc 
must  have  been  some  geographical  point  in  wliich  ihe  primo- 
genitors were  created,  and  to  which  all  their  ofi'spring  may  be 
tmced.  The  work  of  the  naturalist  in  determining'  ihcsu  Rpecific 
centres  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ethnologist,  when  lie  attempts  to 
tread  back  the  road  a  race  of  mankind  have  tiiiversed  lo  the 
locality  in  which  their  early  ancestors  dwelt,  and  fnmi  which  « 
portion  of  their  tribe  wandered.  That  this  vie'iv  i>f  the  diittri- 
Dution  of  life  in  its  specific  forms  is  correct  admits  uf  no  ifusoa- 
able  doubt ;  for  if  a  fact  can  be  perfectly  explained  by  a  single 
cause,  it  is  evidently  false  to  assume,  as  a  primonlial  condition,  • 
multiplication  of  that  cause. 

Upon  this  assumption  Professor  Forbes,  as  pL(l:eontologi5t  to 
the  geological  survey,  founded  those  inquiries,  the  results  of 
which  he  has  stated  in  his  admirable  paper  '  On  tlie  Connexion 
between  the  Distribution  of  the  Existing  Fauna  uml  Flom  uf  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  whidi  haw  nfTtK^ted 
their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of  the  Noiilitni  Drift,' 

Before  any  connexion  can  be  traced  between  f^xlo^ii^aK^hivagei 
and  the  introduction  into  Britain  of  the  existing  [ilantt)  aud 
animals,  we  must  ascertain  by  what  means  such  nn  iKuliiied  area 
may  have  been  furnished  with  its  present  fauna  aiKl  Hora.  Tlicrr 
are  three  modes  in  which  it  may  nave  been  don^,  •jtliir  wliully 
or  in  part — by  creation  within  the  area,  traE>.]iiirt  to  it,  or 
migration  before  isolation.  In  one  or  more  uf  theso  ways 
the  British  Isles  must  have  received  the  species  i>f  animals  and 
plants  which  now  exist  on  their  surface.  That  it  was  not  bjr 
special  creation  within  the  area,  to  any  large  extent,  is  protiable 
from  the  fact  that  the  terrestrial  animals  and  llnwenn>;  plants^ 
with  few  exceptions,  arc  identical  with  continental  wjiccn-s.  That 
it  was  by  transport  is  Improbable,  for  although  '  thi-  ^n'nt  mass 
of  cryptogam ic  plants,  a  few  phanerogamia,  and  a  lew  tiTTestrial 
animals,  may  have  found  their  way  across  the  st  ]>arating  waters 
by  the  agency  of  currents ;  or,  in  tbccaaeof  the  pt^mi^i,  iboirBeeds 
may  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Windsor  birds  llirough  the  nir; 
yet,  after  making  full  allowances  for  all  likely  me^iiiK  of  tniDi<^rt 
at  present  in  action,  there  remains  a  residue  <>t  nnimulit  and 
plants  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  tr.iti>j»>ri.d,  wdoo 
either  their  bodily  characters,  or  certain  phenotiKim  pii-i^ulad 
by  their  present  distribution,  prevent  our  enten^uiii'i^:  Riicb  u 
idea.' 

Bejecting  tfaeo  the  two  former  poMble  modn,  one  aa  iinp(»' 
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bable,  and  the  other  as  insuflScient,  the  British  Isles  must  have 
been  colonized  by  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  on  their 
surface  advancing  from  other  lands  previous  to  the  isolation  of 
our  island  homes.  To  determine  at  what  periods  these  migrations 
occurred  opens  a  wide  field  of  investigation,  for  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  other  countries  our  plants  and 
animals  are  found,  but  to  fix  by  incontrovertible  geological  evi- 
dence the  time  when  the  British  Isles  were  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  These  are  questions  with  which  Professor 
Forbes  fairly  grapples,  and,  as  we  think,  fairly  selves.  No  better 
evidence  of  his  genius  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  science, 
and  the  great  loss  we  have  had  in  losing  him,  can  be  given  than 
in  an  abstract  of  his  research  and  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
But  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  limitation  of  pages  to  confine 
our  remarks  the  first  part  of  the  essay,  we  recommend  the 
memoir  itself  to  the  study  of  the  reader,  as  a  process  of  inductive 
tliought,  to  which  the  geologist  may  refer  as  an  answer  to  every 
taunt  which  charges  him  with  the  folly  of  guessing  at  conclusions, 
and  being  governed  by  his  imagination. 

The  majority  of  British  plants,  those  which  are  widely  distri- 
buted, and,  par  excellence,  form  the  flora  of  the  country,  are 
also  found  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  are  by  Forbes 
designated  Germanic.  *  Every  plant  universally  distributed  in 
these  islands  is  Germanic ;  every  quadruped  common  in  England, 
and  not  ranging  to  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  great  mass  of  our 
pulmoniferous  mollusca  have  also  come  from  the  same  quarter.' 

There  are,  however,  certain  local  floras  which  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes : — 1.  A  small  number  of  plants  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Spain  ;  2.  A  flora  found  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  south-east  of  Ireland,  identified,  in  relation  at  least, 
with  that  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  France  ;  3.  The  chalk  plants  ;  so  called  from  their  being  found 
on  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England 
and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France  on  the  same  geological  forma- 
tion ;  4.  The  Alpine  or  mountain  flora.  To  study  the  plants  of 
this  last  division  we  must  visit  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Scotland. 
The  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales  do  not  support  many 
of  the  species  which  are  found  in  the  Highlands ;  but  with  one 
exception  (Lloydia  scrotina)  all  that  can  be  found  in  other  lofty 
districts  of  the  British  Isles  are  native  there.  And  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Scotland  owns  many  Alpine  species 
which  do  not  grow  on  ridges  of  more  southern  latitude,  the 
Scandinavian  Alps  support  all  the  mountain  plants  of  the  High- 
lands, with  many  peculiarly  their  own. 

According   to  the   hypothesis  which  has  been  assumed,  aU 
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these  floras  have  beffli  iotroduoed  upon  British  soil  by  colootzatkm 
from  spedfic  eentr^B.  The  ssastanc^  of  geology  is  now  required 
to  fix  the  period  when  tiiere  v*s  a.  continuity  of  laud  between 
the  isles  of  Britain  and  the  oontineut,  for  it  is  only  under  ttiat 
f^ysical  condition  the  migrations  were  possible. 

There  is  a  notion,  often  held  v,-ithout  a  reason,  commoi]  enou^ 
among  Englishmen  to  be  called  universal,  that  in  eome  far  dLsUnt 
bygone  age  the  southern  coast  of  England  was  coiiDecteJ  by  dry 
lukd  with  the  northern  shores  of  France.  Uanv  an  intelligent 
though  uninstnicted  man,  eeologicallj  speaking,  bos  gai<l  to  him- 
self, when  looking  at  the  white  shores  of  Calais  from  the  chalk 
clifi^  oi  Dover,  'It  is  very  stntugc  that  the  chalk  of  EngUwl 
should  spread  itself  into  France  under  the  deep  K«a  tliat  roln  an) 
roars  between  them.'  And  then  he  has  thought  of  tlie  power  of 
water  in  scooiHng  out  chann^  and  cutting  tlirough  gorgva,  and 
rec^led  all  the  geogr^hic&l  lorc^  of  his  boyhood,  that  he  migfat 
guess  from  whence  that  great  flociil  of  water  came  which  swept  ant 
the  channel  which  is  now  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

A  time  there  was,  if  the  data  or  deductions  of  geology  bi«  not 
Calse,  when  the  British  Isles  did  form  a  part  of  the  cootin«Dt  of 
Europe.  Immediately  preceding  the  establishmfnt  of  that  oeft- 
dition  of  the  earth  which  has  ri.-sulted  in  tJie  prestoit  diriuna  of 
land  and  water,  and  the  establi^hmeut  of  the  present  cUmatal 
arrangement^*,  there  was  an  aee  of  frost  and  ice,  known  amoiw 
geologists  as  the  glacial  period.  Memorials  of  this  age  are  Ion 
to  us  in  ancient  moraines,  grooved  rocks,  transported  booldon, 
accumulations  of  debris,  and  the  n.-mains  of  animals  which  livod 
in  an  arctic  teniperatura  During  this  epoch,  tho  pramt 
boimdary  lines  of  the  British  islands  had  no  existcnot ;  the  iirrai 
covered  the  area  which  the  northern  half  of  KoglaDd  and 
all  Scotland  now  fills,  except  heu-  and  there  an  isolated  peak  or 
lofty  range,  with  head  and  shottldeni  wrapped  i»  gtaciera.  The 
Malvems  and  Cottiswold  hills  wen;  nt  thin  time  watib»d  by 
ocean  waves,  and  those  districts  which  now  form  the  highest  laiKS 
of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  stood  aa  islands  above  the  blank, 
cold,  and  often  ioe-bound  sea. 

The  mountain  plants  already  mcntionod,  which  have  ihai 
types  in  Scandinavia,  are,  aocoitling  to  Profcsxor  Forboa,  tin 
descendants  of  the  Qon  of  thii^  glMtial  agr.  They  then  fliM»- 
rished  even  to  the  water's  edge.  Btit  this  arctic  climo  was  ma 
destined  to  pennanence  The  ticiir  came  when  the  bed  of  tha 
glacial  ocean  was  elevated,  and  the  inland  imaIu  KtUftding  Um 
icy  seas  were  raised  into  mount.iius.  The  climate  was  ihincnd 
at  the  same  period,  and  the  antic  plants  which  had  floaiinbtd 
during  short  summers  upon  tho  shores,  wer^  confined  by  th^ 
fitwt-loviag  habita  to  the  moantoin  summits  whore  clevatioii  0(m> 
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tinned  the  temperature  which  no  longer  prevailed  on  the  low 
lands.  Bj  this  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  the  lands  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  were  united,  and  the  colonization  of 
the  former  with  its  present  flora  and  fauna  was  made  possible. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  hypothesis  in  the  postpliocene 
era,  when  the  oervus  rrvegcLceroa  wandered  over  the  land,  and 
the  Germanic  region  supplied  us  with  all  the  universally  distri- 
buted animals  and  plants  of  England. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  the  three  oth^  sub-floras,  as 
they  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  demand  a  specific  explanation 
of  their  origin.  We  can  do  no  more,  however,  than  briefly  record 
the  conclusions  of  our  author,  without  proof  or  comment  The 
chalk  flora,  he  says,  ^  was  evidently  derived  from  the  north-western 
provinces  of  France,  and  as  no  g^eologist  doubts  the  ancient  union 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  the  course  it  pursued  in  migrat- 
ing to  England  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  epoch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Strait  of  Djover  would  mark  the  period  of  its 
isolation,  and  if  that  breach  of  continuity  was  efiected  before  the 
destruction  of  the  great  Germanic  plain,  as  is  probable,  we  may 
regard  the  Kentish  flora  as  very  ancient.'  Still  more  ancient, 
however,  was  that  which  characterizes  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  and  the  south-east  of  Ireland.  *  This  flora,  a  relic 
of  a  larger,  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  that  which  we  find  in  the 
Channel  Isles  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France.  When 
we  look  to  the  geological  features  of  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  Devon  or  Norman  flora,  we  see  that  its  course  is  marked  by 
a  great  barrier,  the  destruction  of  which  probably  took  place 
anterior  to  that  of  the  formation  of  the  higher  and  narrower  parts 
of  the  Channel.  It  marks,  too,  the  course  of  the  southern  bound 
of  the  glacial  sea/  The  hypothesis  Professor  Forbes  offers  to 
account  for  the  flora  of  the  south-west  and  west  of  Ireland  is, 
*  that  at  an  ancient  period,  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  floras  we  have  already  considered,  there  was  a  geological 
union,  or  close  approximation,  of  the  west  of  Ireland  with  the 
north  of  Spain  ;  that  the  flora  of  the  intermediate  land  was  a 
continuation  of  the  flora  of  the  peninsula ;  that  the  northernmost 
bound  of  that  flora  was  probably  in  the  line  of  the  western  region 
of  Ireland  ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  land  had 
taken  place  before  the  glacial  period  ;  and  that  during  the  last- 
named  period,  climatal  changes  destroyed  the  mass  of  this 
southern  flora  remaining  in  Ireland,  the  survivors  being  such 
species  as  were  most  hardy,  saxifrages,  heaths,  such  plants  as 
Arabis  ciliata  and  Pinguicula  grandijlora,  which  are  now  the 
only  relics  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  island  floras/ 

In  the  succeeding  part  of  the  essay  the  author  states,  and 
enforces  by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  the  principles  which  should 
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guide  the  geologist  in  estimating  the  conditions  under  which  tfa 
glacial  beds  were  formed.  If  any  of  our  readers  should  beundflif 
the  delusion  that  the  geologist  is  but  a  wild  luiventimr  m 
science,  amusing  himself  with  theories,  and  imposing  upon  tfa 
credulity  of  weak  minds  a  belief  in  his  baseless  coniecture%  hit 
him  studiously  read  this  paper.  If  there  be  any  value  in  thift 
investigation  which  a  naturalist  gives  to  created  being,  or  in  hit 
combination  of  the  facts  obtained  by  others;  if  there  be  any 
dependence  upon  the  mental  process  of  induction  for  the  evolution 
of  scientific  truth,  the  reader  must  confess,  when  he  understandi 
this  paper,  that  scepticism  in  geology,  if  held  against  such  evi» 
deuces  of  reason  and  cautiou,  is  folly ;  and  that  the  imponi^ 
structure  raised  by  the  geologist  from  the  debris  of  iinrn—iii 
ages  of  the  ancient  eaith  cannot  be  overturned  without  denyii^ 
the  competence,  in  such  matters,  of  human  reason,  and  undM^ 
mining  the  foundation  of  human  knowledge. 


Art.  II. — The  EnglMwoman  in  Buasia;  Impressions  of  the  SatiHf 
and  Manners  of  the  Hussions  at  Home.  13y  a  Lady,  ten  yens 
resident  in  that  country.     London:  John  Murray. 

2.  Bussian  Life  in  the  Interior  ;  or^  the  Experiences  bfa  SporUwmm. 
By  Ivan  Tourguenieff,  of  Moi^eow.  Edited  by  James  D. 
Mciklcjohn.     Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C  Black. 


If  the  first- mentioned  book  mav  not  be  compared  with  the 
profound  and  philosophical  works  of  De  Custme  and  Hazthauaen, 
it  deserves  a  place  only  after  them  as  an  authority  on  RuMiik 
^  The  Encrlishwoman'  had  ampler  means  of  observation  than  her 
French  and  German  predecessors  enjoyed,  and  if  she  does  noi 
philosophize  as  they  have  done,  she  contributes  much  more  to  tha 
raw  material  of  philosophy.  Not  a  page  of  her  fresh  original 
and  most  instnictive  b<K)k  is  without  its  contributions  of  uifbU, 
related  with  an  unaffected  impartiality  that  gives  a  stamp  c^ 
truth  to  the  entire  narrative. 

Truth  would  have  justified  a  harsher  censure  than  this  gentle- 
woman has  passed  on  the  travelled  mob,  who  have  fiftvoured  tha 
world  with  their  winters  in  St  Petersburgh  or  journeys  to  Moaoow, 
and  glowing  notes  on  the  high  polish  system  of  Russian  civilian 
tion  ;  for  she  is  not  of  those  rattle-paced  or  pated  Russomaniaoi^ 
who  take  their  six  weeks  trip  to  St  Petersburgh,  their  run  on  to 
Moscow,  return  just  in  time  for  the  boat^  and  steam  westward 
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home  again,  brimful  of  ignorance,  and  admiration,  and  conceit 
Neither  had  she  kept  herself  to  herself,  as  we  enlightened  Britons 
are  prone  to  do  in  our  sets,  and  coteries,  and  exclusiveness ;  but 
for  ten  long  years  she  lived  not  in  Russia  merely,  but  with  the 
Russians.  From  Archangel,  where  she  first  stept  on  Muscovite  soil, 
this  intelligent  lady  journeyed  frequently,  and  far,  through  endless 
wastes  and  solitudes,  and  not  less  silent  cities,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  living  in  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  with  all 
kinds  of  native  society,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  one  day 
lost  amidst  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  an  imperial  f^te,  the 
next  far  away  at  a  rustic  merry-making,  finding  new  traces  of 
humanity  even  in  the  sorrowful  life  of  the  Russian  serf.  Ten 
years,  and  a  few  thousand  miles  over  cross-country  roads,  rather 
took  the  gilding  off  pre-conceived  notions  of  Muscovite  civiliza- 
tion. *  In  fact,'  says  the  lady,  *  the  excessive  exterior  polish 
always  reminded  me  of  a  woman  with  her  face  painted,  who 
hopes  by  factitious  bloom  on  her  cheeks  to  hide  ner  ugliness.' 
Shortly  to  characterize  these  latest  revelations  of  Russia,  they 
much  more  than  confirm  the  worst  that  has  yet  been  said  of  the 
model  land  of  faith  and  order. 

Two  small  words  serve  to  describe  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition and  relations  of  Russia — ^Tsarism  and  Slavery.  Two  classes 
only  exist  in  the  empire — above,  the  Tsar ;  sixty  million  slaves 
below.  Grander  than  the  Grand  Monarque,  the  Tsar  is  not 
simply  head  of  state  and  church,  but  state  and  church  personified. 
It  was  no  idle  phrase  that  named  Nicholas  chief  god  of 
Russia,  for  except  the  savage  Samo'ides,  dwelling  by  tho  Frozen 
Sea,  who  pointed  to  a  God  in  the  skies,  the  author  relates  little 
else  than  tlie  worship  of  an  earthly  idol.  The  Russians  stand 
infinitely  more  in  fear  of  the  emperor  than  they  do  of  their 
Creator ;  their  common  saying  is,  *  T\  e  Tsar  is  near,  but  God  is 
far  off/  By  the  clergy  he  is  regarded  as  infallible  spiritually  as 
the  Roman  pope  himself  by  his  own  followers.  This  was  one  of 
the  institutions  of  Peter  the  Great  to  promote  the  holy  mission  of 
Russia,  and  the  late  reigning  divinity  turned  it  with  consider- 
able political  skill  to  his  purposes.*  Through  the  priesthood 
of  his  church,  he  taught  his  people  to  believe  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  religious  warfare,  and  prayers  were  daily  said  in  the 
churches  against  the  English  heretics.  A  miracle  took  place  just 
before  the  author  left  St.  Petersburgh.  A  priest,  in  lecturing 
to  the  students  of  a  public  school,  declared  gravely  that  God  had 
vouchsafed  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  show  His  gracious  appro- 
bation of  the  imperial  cause  by  performing  a  miracle  in  the  sight 


*  Marriage,  according  to  tlic  Greek  church,  is  indissoluble;  but  the  Tsar 
n  dissolve  it  any  day  by  sending  husband  or  wife  to  Siberia. 
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of  men  ;  a  child  only  three  days  dd  had  uttered  the  moBt 
prophecies  as  ix>  the  war  against  the  infidek ! 

The  Russian  Kalendar  is  rich  in  royal  sainta  Strange  a 
sistencies  of  humanity, — they  who  are  most  dreaded  wnen  iifiw 
are  most  reverenced  when  dead.  Olga^  who  oonverled  aad 
butchered  by  turns,  has  now  high  honour,  as  Saint  OI^l  Alesi- 
ander  Nevsky,  a  grim  representative  of  ihe  churdi  militaiit^ 
a  monastery  and  church  to  himself  at  the  capital  The 
visited  his  Bhrine  in  company  with  an  educatol  Bonan  Mj:- 

'  I  was  assured  by  the  Kussian  lady  who  accompanied  me  tJui  Hkm 
body  of  the  saint  lay  uncorrupt>cd  beneath.  "And  do  yon  raBy 
believe  that  Alexander  Nevsky's  corpse  is  exempted  from  the  deei^  m 
other  mortals  P*'  "  Undoubtedly  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  ""I  have  m 
little  doubt  of  it  as  that  I  see  you  now  before  my  eyes."  **  Bat 
you  ever  seen  it  ?"  "  No,  that  of  course  is  not  allowed,  but  the 
have  done  so,  and  they  tell  us  that  he  lies  there  just  as  if  he 
asleep ;  even  his  limbs  are  not  become  rigid,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
proofs  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  numbered  among  our  patron  sainta.'* 
Seeing  me  still  incredidous,  she  added,  "  I  assure  you  that  at 
there  are  numbers  of  the  uncorruptcd  bodies  of  our  holy  men 
martyrs,  which,  if  you  went  thither,  you  could  see  yourself  and  be 
vinced."  "  But  perhaps  the  monks  have  the  secret  of  thus  preaenrnig 
them  ;  I  have  heard  so."  "  I  will  not  talk  to  you  any  more,**  replM 
ray  friend ;  "  you  English  will  not  believe  any  of  our  miracles.**  6he 
quitted  mo  and  went  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  saroophagos ;  aadl 
(levoutedly  kissing  the  hands  and  feet  ot*  the  image,  she  ropcalgd|y 
crossed  herself,  whilst  she  muttered  a  few  words  in  prayer;  anahavio^ 
uiade  the  offering  of  a  piece  of  money  by  slipping  it  through  the  top  of  a 
well-secured  box,  she  tunied  to  accompany  me  out  of  the  church.' — p.7tt. 

Another  Alexander — he  of  the  Holy  Alliance — is  on  the 
bationary  way  to  saintship ;  sumamed  meanwhile  '  the 
In  proper  time,  no  doubt,  should  order  reign  long 
Nicholas  of  Siberia  and  Sinope  will  be  Saint  Nicholaa  '  A  gem^ 
tleman  was  one  evening  givmg  us  an  account  of  the  emperor^a 
journey  to  Moscow,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  hnm 
received  on  the  route.  '^  I  assure  you,"  c<xitinued  he,  *'it 
gratifying  in  the  exti'eme ;  for  the  peasanta  kndt  as  he 
just  as  if  cStaU  le  b<yii  Dieu  lui-meme,*' ' 

A  curious  illustration  is  given  of  Byzantine  dreama  In  Hm^ 
cemetery  of  Alexander  Nevsky  are  the  tombe  of  the  Romanoff 
family,  long  boxes,  standing  in  rows  before  the  altar,  predaelj 
similar  to  the  tombe  of  the  Sultan  in  Ck)natantinople,  with  tM 
exception  of  the  turban. 

Terrorism  is  the  most  proper  term  to  designate  the  political 
system  of  the  fifth  great  power  of  Europe.  Our  author  givea 
many  illustrations.  She  states,  that  besides  the  secret  police, 
there  are  eighty  thauaand  p^  agenta  in  the  ooontiy.    A  great 
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many  women  belong  to  this  detestable  trade,  including  French 
milliners  of  the  capital,  who  have  free  admissicm  to  the  mas- 
querades, theatres,  &;a  Few  Russians  dare  to  utter  their  true 
sentiments  even  by  the  domestic  hearth : — 

*  I  am  sure  that  I  have  often  been  present  ait  conversations,  in  whieh 
perhaps  four  or  five  would  be  taking  part,  each  knowing  that  his  neigh* 
hour  was  telling  a  lie,  and  avowing  sentiments  exactly  contrary  to  those 
he  felt;  yet  the  subject  under  consideration  would  be  discussed  with  all 
the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  entire  conviction.  Take,  for  example,  the 
recent  bombardment  of  Odessa.  I  was  present  in  St.  Petersburgh  at 
the  time,  and  read  the  proclamation  of  the  emperor,  announcing  to  his 
faithful  people  the  astoimding  fact,  that  the  allied  fleets,  mounting 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cJlnnon,  had  fired  for  twelve  consecutive  hours 
upon  the  town,  killing  only  four  men,  and  that  the  people  were  so  well 
behaved,  they  did  not  let  even  the  tremendous  cannonading  interrupt 
their  peacefid  devotions !  Added  to  which,  they  were  assinred,  after  a 
few  remarks  on  our  fleet  firing  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  within 
range  of  the  battery  guns,  that  the  English  ships  retired  with  great 
loss  and  damage.  How  this  was  caused,  when  the  Kussixui  balls 
could  not  reach  them,  the  emperor  forgot  to  explain.  ....  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  was  not  one  single  person  there  present  who  believed 
it ;  but  who  could  venture  to  doubt  the  imperial  word  ?  Evil  would 
have  befallen  him  who  had  dared  to  do  so.' — p.  80. 

At  Archangel  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  of  accomplishments 
was  well  received  in  the  best  society ;  three  years  later  the  author 
learned  at  St  Petersburgh  that  he  was  a  government  spy,  who 

had  assumed  these  infirmities  the  better  to  practise  his  nefarious 
profession.  She  encountered  another  professional  spy,  in  the 
person  of  a  general  officer.  It  is  proverbial  that  when  three  meet 
in  Russia,  you  may  safely  count  one  of  them  as  a  spy.  When 
at  St  Petersburgh  the  author  lived  opposite  the  State  Piison  : — 

'  One  moniing,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  perceived  a  long  line  of 
sledges  erossing  the  ice,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  pai*ty  of  mounted 
gendarmes  ;  each  equipage  contained  a  gentleman  and  one  of  the  police. 
I  found  out  afterwards,  that  these  poor  fellows,  most  of  them  quite 
3'ouths,  had  been  incarcerated  for  some  silly  nonsense  they  had  uttered 
about  politics ;  they  were  then  being  taken  before  the  authorities  to 
hear  their  linal  sentence.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  escaped  ; 
they  were  hurried  otf  to  Siberia  in  the  prisoners'  kabitkas,  that  stood 
ready  to  receive  them  in  the  yard.  It  appears  that  they  had  been  to 
a  supper  party,  and  had  taken  more  wine  than  needful,  when  they  had 
talked  pretty  freely,  of  co'ii-se.' — p.  79. 

Is  it  then  s-urprising  that  under  this  horrible  system  of  tyranny 
and  falsehood  and  corruption,  dissimulation  should  be  cultivated 
as  the  talent  necessary  not  merely  to  success  but  to  the  safety 
of  life.  Russian  society  is  only  a  masquerade.  At  imperial  fete 
or  by  the  domestic  hearth  all  are  actors,  all  wear  false  faces. 

DD  2 
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A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  writers  of  arithmetical  imagnui-' 
tion,  who  count  every  figure  as  a  fact,  about  the  progreM  of 
education  in  Russia.  We  have  little  faith  in  such  statisticB  aft 
any  time,  and  certainly  prefer  our  author's  untabularized  ftctt  om 
Russia  to  any  official  tables,  however  elaborate  in  details.  AH 
public  education  is  entirely  under  the  surveillance  and  control  of 
the  government.  The  subjects  of  tuition  are  dictated,  and  tbe 
schools  closely  inspected. 


'  By  this  means  they  possess  immense  power  over  the  rising  _ 
tion,  as,  of  coarse,  only  such  an  amomit  of  knowledge  as  the  government 
approves  of  is  allowea  to  be  taught, — history,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  Tsars  and  the  date  alone  can  be  regarded  as  true,  the  remainder 
being  merely  an  historical  romance  written  for  the  glorificatioD  of 
Russia  and  ail  that  appertains  to  it,  or  to  the  imperial  family,  in  whkh 
every  prince  that  ever  reigned  in  Muscovy,  excepting  the  fake  Dmitri^ 
is  recorded  as  having  been  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  under  heaven ; 
while  not  the  slightest  notice  is  taken  of  their  violent  exit  from  the 
world ;  geography  and  statistics,  which  magnify  every  object  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  giving  the  most  fabulous  account  of  all 
the  possessions  and  might,  the  resources  and  the  riches  of  the  Tsar»  and 
omitting  those  of  every  other  country,  and  so  on  of  every  other  stodf 
that  can  be  turned  to  advantage  by  the  government.* — p.  252. 

Religion  is  taught  by  the  priests,  the  first  dogma  being  tlio 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  St  Petersburgh.  Submission  Mid 
obedience  are  of  the  first  consideration  and  the  chief  merits  for 
reward.  A  young  lady  at  one  of  the  public  schools^  when  sbo 
heard  that  her  brother  had  been  killed  at  Kalafat^  'rejoiced  to 
hear  it,  as  he  had  died  for  the  emperor.'  She  became  the  heroino 
of  the  day,  and  the  emperor  rewarded  her  by  a  splendid  dowry, 
and  the  assurance  that  her  future  fortune  idiould  be  cared  for. 
Colleges  and  schools  are  instituted  for  all  classes  of  the  emperor's 
slaves,  except  the  serfs.  At  the  University  of  St  Petersborg^ 
astronomy  is  stated  to  be  the  only  science  reckoned  not  dangerous 
to  the  State,  and  not  mangled.  A  learned  Russian  travdler 
assured  the  author  that  even  the  account  he  gave  of  his  jouniejt 
in  the  North  of  Asia  was  not  allowed  to  be  published,  only  thoM 
parts  wherein  the  desolation  of  the  land  was  not  exposed  were 
permitted  to  be  printed.  Barbarism  holds  rule  even  over  the 
University.  A  student  of  great  talent,  too  poor  to  bribe  and 
overcome  the  jealousy  of  a  professor,  was  thrice  refused  the  prin 
which  his  ability  had  won,  and  on  which  his  future  subsislenoe 
depended.  All  the  professors  but  the  one  referred  to  had 
awarded  him  their  sufirages.  In  his  despair  he  struck  the  pro* 
fessor,  and  by  order  of  the  emperor  he  was  sentenced  to  a  thou- 
sand lashes  of  the  knout  The  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  presence  of  the  University.    A  very  few  blows  sufficed  to  laj 
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bare  the  bones,  expose  the  heart,  and  quench  the  life  of  the 
poor  student  But  the  emperor  s  orders  must  be  obeyed,  the 
intoxicated  executioner  gave  the  thousand  lashes.  A  piece  of 
flesh  fell  on  the  sleeve  of  the  writer's  informant.  The  system  of 
drill,  which  in  Russia  is  termed  education,  is  well  represented  by 
the  cocked  hats  and  swords  of  the  students. 

The  study  regarded  of  greatest  importance  is  modem  languages 
— French,  German,  and  English.  Very  few  gentlemen  know 
Latin,  and  still  fewer  Greek.  Female  education  is  much  of  the 
same  kind — ^languages,  religion,  geograpliy,  history  k  la  Russe, 
music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing.  The  public  establishments 
for  girls  are  as  strictly  under  government,  control  as  those  for 
the  other  sex,  and  here  as  well  the  system  is  simply  a  drill.  Private 
education  under  the  domestic  roof  is  generally  directed  by 
foreigners. 

'In  Russia  there  are  few,  it  must  be  confessed,  whom  we 'should 
call  well-informed  people,  among  either  the  ladies  or  the  gentlemen. 
The  whole  system  of  education  seems  to  have  been,  indeed,  expressly 
devised  for  stifling  all  feelings  of  independence  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
so  that  they  may  submit  without  a  stru^le  to  the  despotic  govern- 
ment under  which  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom.  Their 
minds  are  formed  to  one  pattern,  just  as  their  persons  are  by  the 
mihtary  drill.  Their  energies  are  made  to  contribute  in  every  way  towards 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Tzar's  power,  to  render  more  soUd  the  chains 
of  their  country.  "  We  can  have  no  ^reat  men,"  said  a  Russian, 
"  because  they  are  all  absorbed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.** ' — p.  268. 

Espionage  and  the  censorship  are  the  supplements  to  Russian 
educatiou.  '  Our  cleverest  men  are  in  Siberia,'  a  Russian  frankly 
told  the  author.  One  of  the  best  living  writers  informed  her 
that  he  had  written  a  play,  all  the  best  speeches  of  which  were 
cut  out  by  the  censor,  leaving  nothing  but  light  conversations. 
Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  *  Hamlet'  and  *  Lear,'  are  popular  ; 
but '  Julius  Caesar/  and  others  containing  sentiments  of  freedom, 
are  not  permitted  to  be  performed,  and  are  not  even  translated. 
Karamsin,  the  historian,  it  is  said,  was  obliged  to  read  over  his 
history,  page  by  page,  to  the  emperor,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
printed. 

*  A  short  time  ago,  a  gentleman  of  literary  pursuits  being   anxious 

to  write  a  play,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  be  taken  from  English 

history,  was  making  some  notes  on  the  different  events,  but  every  one 

of  them  was  either  too  expressive  of  the  love  of  liberty,  or  some  equally 

Me  11- founded  objection  was  discovered.     "  But  why  not  then  take  the 

story  of  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  ?"  proposed 

I.  '*  It  is  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  cannot  much  influence  the  present 

century."     "  Impossible,'*  was  the  reply  ;  "  it  would  never  be  allowed 

to  pass  the  censor's  otiice,  or  be  permitted  to  be  performed  on  the  stage 

here."     "But    what  is  the  objection?"     "Why,   they  would  never 
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let  a  plaj  be  represented  in  whieh  Elfrida's  husband  deoeives  the  Idiis.** 
""  But  he  was  not  the  Tsar  of  Muscoyj?"  ''  That  does  not  mMf; 
the  act  is  still  the  same,  and  the  possibility  of  a  crowned  head  iwin|^ 
deceived  would  on  no  account  be  allowed.  By  this  it  maj  be  aeoi 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a  Russian  author  to  write  anytiiing  better  thai 
the  silly  farces  and  absurd  comedies  which  are  nightly  performed  to 
amuse  the  pubHc  in  St.  Petersburgh.' — p.  101. 

The  reader  may  now  better  comprehend  the  impodant  olject 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Herzen  in  establishing  a  Bunan  preaa  m 
England  for  the  publication  of  works  which  have  been  sapprecsed 
by  the  censorship.  The  labour  if;  in  all  respects  an  arduous  ona^ 
but  Herzen  is  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  difficultiea 

Our  lady  author,  from  her  own  observation,  is  inclined  to  rathfit 
a  favourable  view  of  the  Russian  clergy.  It  is  a  class  almoit 
entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Before  a  prieit 
can  hold  a  cure  he  must  be  mamed,  but  if  his  wife  dies  he  can- 
not many  a  second,  and  he  then  generally  enters  a  monaBteij. 
The  author  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  Archbishop  of  Twei^ 
who  gave  a  hint  that  may  serve  some  studious  campaigner  who 
has  borne  and  benefited  by  the  practical,  though  naraly  port- 
able, linguistic  instruction  issued  under  official  authority  bj 
Oxford's  new  German  professor. 

'  His  conversation  was  lively  and  interesting ;  he  spoke  wvenl 
modem  languages,  including  Greek  and  Turkish,  and  aroused  us  greatlj 
with  anecdotes  of  his  travels  through  different  countries.  I  remember, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  monasteries  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  othor 
distant  provinces,  he  informed  us  that  many  of  them  contained  valuabk 
ancient  manuscripts  in  Greek,  Chaldaic,  &c.,  which  are  most  jeaknuly 
guarded  by  the  monks  under  whose  care  they  are,  although  the  holy 
men  are  ordinarily  so  ii^norant  that  they  cannot  read  them.  On  my 
inquiring  in  what  way  the  monks  had  obtained  possession  of  them,  he 
told  us  that  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  many  persons  fled  into  the  remoter  districts  Ibr 
safety,  and  carried  with  them  the  manuscripts  of  valuable  ancient 
writingH.' — p.  12i. 

From  what  she  saw  of  the  clergy,  they  seemed  to  be  respeetabb 
id  even  tolerant.     *  No  one  wno  has  lived  amonf! 


and  even  tolerant.  *  No  one  wno  has  lived  among  them 
really  bolieve  that  the  fanatical  agitation  so  general  at  prnscnt 
in  the  country  can  be  .'uoibecl  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
tmwise  policy  of  a  government  that  thus  influences  the  minds  of 
the  people.'  Perhaps  she  was  only  fortunate  in  her  acquaintance!^ 
for  she  reports  on  good  authority  that  the  clergy  in  the  remote 
districts  are  as  ignorant,  slavish,  vicious,  and  drunken  as  the  poor 
p^saiits.  Considering  that  there  are  more  than  fifty  thousuid 
priests  scattered  over  the  vast  distances  of  Russia,  better  evidence 
IS  required  before  one  can  come  to  a  general  conclusion.  The 
monastic  and  conventual  societies  do  not  seem  to  be  popularinth 
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tie  educated  classes.  Our  author  saw  something  of  the  interior 
life  of  both,  and  she  does  not  convey  any  exalted  view  of  the 
institution.  If  she  does  not  confirm,  she  certainly  does  not 
contradict  the  statements  of  De  Custine  as  to  the  gross  immorality 
said  to  prevail  in  some  of  these  communities.  The  lady  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  abbess  of  a  nunnery  in  the  province  of 
Twer.  The  abbess  had  embraced  the  sacred  profi^on  for  a 
common  Russian  reason, '  Je  n'avais  pa43  de  succ^s  dans  le  monde, 
ainsi  je  me  suis  &ite  religieusa'  She  was  of  high  family,  had 
the  Petersburgh  polish,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  that  her  visitor 
was  a  heretic.  Most  of  the  nuns  were  either  the  daughters  or 
widows  of  priests ;  they  cannot  take  the  veil  till  the  age  of  forty. 
Many  young  orphans  of  priests  were  receiving  their  education  in 
the  convent.  Some  would  marry  priests,  and  others  become  nuns 
at  the  proper  age.  While  the  lady  was  on  a  visit,  a  young  priest 
came  to  the  convent  in  search  of  a  wife,  he  having  just  had  the 
offer  of  a  cure.  The  abbess  recommended  a  suitable  partner 
from  her  establishment,  and  a  month  later  they  were  married. 
Marriage  is  very  much  a  matter  of  convenience  in  Russia. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
faith  consist  in  some  verbal  distinction  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  non-celibacy  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  substitution  of  pictures  for  images  in  the 
Greek  churches.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  churches  are  indeed 
most  profusely  decorated,  or  rather  daubed,  with  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  numberless  saints,  and  even  with  profane  repre- 
sentations of  the  Creator,  which  might  have  served  equally  for 
Zeus  or  Thor.  Much  Asiatic  superstition  and  idolatry  has  been 
engrafted  on  the  Byzantine  Cliristianity  imported  into  Russia. 
The  author  lifts  some  interesting  notes  in  which  she  traces  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  the  Slaves  to  that  of  the 
classic  Greeks,  and  the  existing  traces  of  Paganism  in  the  Russian 
church.  Almost  every  god  and  goddess  of  antiquity  has  a  cor- 
responding saint  in  the  Kalendar,  and  many  of  the  high  festivals 
are  apparently  merely  those  of  their  Pagan  creed  under  another 
name.  She  thinks  the  extreme  Russian  reverence  for  pictures  of 
tlie  Virgin  and  Child  in  rich  settings  may  be  traced  to  the  old 
Slavonic  adoration  of  the  Zolotaia  Baba,  or  the  golden  woman, 
mother  of  the  orods.  The  blessing  of  the  waters  is  the  old 
Slavonic  adoration  of  the  Bog  and  Don,  and  other  rivers.  The 
Domovi  Douki,  now  saints'  pictures,  treasured  by  all  classes,  are 
compared  to  the  Lares  and  Penates.  On  St.  Elias's  day,  the 
Russians  say  it  always  thunders,  because  it  is  the  rumble  of  his 
chariot  wheels  in  the  clouds ;  a  recollection  of  Peroun,  the 
Slavonic  Olympian  Zeus.  On  Midsummer's  Eve,  peasant  women 
and  girls  a.ssemble  in  some  lonely  spot,  and  light  a  large  fire, 
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over  which  they  leap  in  succeesioD.  If  by  any  chanoe  a 
should  be  found  near  the  place,  it  is  at  the  imminent  haiaid  id 
his  life.  If  this  had  not  its  oriein  in  the  worship  of  Baal,  it  was 
probably  derived  from  that  of  Koupalo,  the  ^od  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earthy  who  was  adored  by  the  Slaves  with  a  like  ceremongr. 
'Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Slavonian  races,  in  migrating  from  the  Eaat| 
brought  with  them  the  idols  and  traditions  of  their  fore&then; 
in  that  case  Koupalo  and  Baal  may  have  been  the  same  piiiH 
ciple/  The  peasants  term  the  rite  Koupalnitza.  The  Bnssiaiis 
appear  devout ;  but  very  much  of  the  rehgion  is  mere  fonnalisniL 
Everybody  in  Russia  is  expected  to  take  the  communion  onoe  a 
year  at  least,  and  government  officiab  must  produce  a  certifioato 
from  the  priest  to  that  effect  The  laity  are  permitted  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bevelation  of  St  John. 
With  every  disposition  to  hold  good  qualities  up  to  admiiift» 
tion,  Russian  society,  as  sketched  by  our  author,  appears  as  fiJM^ 
as  flimsy,  and  as  frivolous  as  ever  represented  before.  Hov, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  Having  seen  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow,  the  stranger  has  seen  all  that  is  civilized  in  the  empiieL 
And  what  civilization !  Immoral  conduct,  and  '  inconceivable 
want  of  delicacy'  in  ladies  of  rank  ;  *  incredible  actions  of  maw 
titled  dames ;'  princesses  keeping  state  amidst  the  most  squaUd 
filth  and  personal  uncleanness ;  married  women  shedding  tean 
at  the  departure  of  lovers  in  the  husband's  presence;  noble- 
men begging  a  few  roubles  after  gambling  away  thousands 
of  slaves;  ladies  beating  their  own  slaves;  officers  pocketbv 
neighbour's  money  at  cards ;  officers  calline  at  houses  and  stei£ 
ing  ladies'  watches ;  noble  ladies  transformed  to  *  crawling  woniu^' 
writing  begging  letters — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  proofii 
offered  of  Russian  civilization  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  capitaL 
Other  slaves  than  serfs  are  flogged.  The  daughter  of  a  genenl, 
for  some  badinage  at  a  masauerade,  was  summoned  to  the 
minister's  office  and  flogged  as  little  boys  are  birched  at  homSi 
If  society  will  worship  earthly  gods,  it  must  suffer  the  indignitiea 

'  In  looking  round  on  the  broad  fltreots  of  the  capita],  and  seeing  in 
contrast  with  so  much  suffering  and  misfortune  the  gaudy  carriages  of 
the  nobles  and  their  gaily  dressed  occupants,  who  seem  so  whollf 
busied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  they  could  not  spare  a  dngb 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  unhappincMS  of  their  iellow-creaturet,  I  am 
often  tempted  to  ask  myself  whether,  if  entreaty  were  made,  as  in  tame 
of  old,  **  to  spare  the  city  for  ten's  sake,"  the  domes  and  towers  of  St. 
Petershurgh  would  still  stand  to  cast  their  shadow  on  the  earth.* — p.80O. 

The  official  classes,  more  than  any  other,  are  stampt  with  tbe 
base  meanness  of  this  detestable  system.  '  There  is  no  baseness 
too  base,  no  dishonesty  too  dishonest,  no  cringing  too  low,  no  lie 
too  barefaced,  no  time-serving  too  vile  for  them ;'  such  is  tba 
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lady's  verdict  The  emperor  visits  a  provincial  governor,  and  all 
the  officials  of  the  place  in  full  dress  rush  to  congratulate  him 
with  the  fawning  of  slaves  on  the  occasion.  *  Without  being 
base/  said  a  Russian  official,  *  it  is  impossible  to  get  on/  *  Never,' 
said  another,  *  can  things  mend  until  a  dreadful  revolution  has 
swept  the  land  and  every  vestige  of  the  government  now  exist- 
ing, of  the  corruption  throughout  every  rank/  Bribery  is  every 
where  practised ;  everybody  seems  to  think  that  he  is  placed 
in  office  only  to  fill  his  pockets.  Colonels  give  splendid  enter- 
tainments out  of  the  hunger  of  their  starving  regiments.  '  In 
fact,  from  all  that  is  seen  and  heard  in  Kussia,  one  would 
think  that  the  lower  classes  are  created  expressly  to  become  the 
prey  of  the  upper.' 

Of  the  poor  helpless  serfs  our  author  draws  a  doleful  picture. 
*  Our  peasants,'  said  a  Russian  to  me,  *  are  nothing  but  brutes ; 
the  only  argument  with  them  is  a  blow,  for  that  is  all  they  can 
understand.'  There  was  partial  truth  in  the  brutal  observation. 
They  know  nothing  and  are  taught  nothing.  If  they  know 
their  name,  and  that  of  the  village  where  they  herd,  they  know 
enough ;  they  live  and  they  die.  They  are  ordered  by  their  masters 
to  marry,  and  they  marry  and  beget  more  slaves  to  people  his 
estates  and  gild  his  slavery.  Under  the^larger  proprietor  the  lot 
of  the  slave  is  physically  tolerable,  for  they  know  not  yet  what 
freedom  means,  but  dreadful  are  the  sufferings  they  endure  at 
the  hands  of  the  petty  proprietor.  *  I  have  heard  tales  of  their 
wrongs,  and  dreadful  evils  in  the  provinces,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  without  indignation.  No  wonder  that  the 
Russians  look  forward  to  a  revolution,  for  let  the  people  be  ever 
so  patient,  there  is  a  measure  of  evil  which  cannot  be  borne  for 
ever/  The  day  of  revolution  is  probably  nearer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

The  author  states  that  before  she  left  Russia,  intense  hatred 
prevailed  in  the  upper  classes  against  the  English.  No  oppro- 
bious  term  was  too  coarse.  They  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Americans  would  come  to  their  aid,  and  that 
we  had  designs  against  Siberia !  The  French  were  rather  pitied 
than  blamed.  Great  friendship  was  expressed  for  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  much  hatred  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

*  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  capital  had 
the  idea  tliat  it'  the  English  conquered  them  they  would  be  no  longer 
slaves  and  not  have  a  poll-tax  to  pay.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  was 
assured  it  was  so,  who  can  calculate  what  the  consequences  of  such  a 
helicf  spread  amongst  the  populace  might  be,  and  how  soon  the  hollow 
fabric  of  the  Russian  government  would  fall  into  ruins  ?  If  this  con- 
viction once  enter  into  the  national  mind,  the  nobility  may  soon  find 
that  they  have  a  greater  enemy  in  their  oppressed  peasantry  than  in  a 
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forei^  army.  They  hsLve  a  thousand  years  of  wrongs  and  riwoij  to 
vrenge,  and  like  the  heaving  of  gronnd  in  an  eartibquake,  tlMy  wil 
shake  and  topple  down  the  mighty  strongholds  and  towers  of  thoae  wlw 
Tainly  hope  to  tread  them  under  their  feet  for  ever.  It  ww  tilt 
opinion  of  many  when  I  left  St.  Petershurgh,  that  the  eighty  thoo—rf 
soldiers  (as  the  Russians  said)  hivouacked  in  the  streets  and  biUeled 
on  the  houses,  were  a  great  deal  more  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peaea 
within  the  barriers  of  the  town  than  for  that  of  repelling  a  noreq;n 
invader  au  dehors,* — p.  302. 

The  war  was  draining  the  vitals  of  the  country.  Thrcrarii 
twelve  hundred  versts  of  Russian  and  Polish  land,  when  tM 
author  journeyed  homeward,  she  saw  no  young  men  in  the 
villages  except  recruits.  A  General  inadvertently  let  slip  that 
up  to  the  ai^e  of  Silistria,  the  Russians  had  lost  40,000  wool 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  beginning  to  be  expressed.  'Notre 
Empereur  se  trouvera,'  said  one,  '  en  face  de  son  peupla'  ^Rnda 
was  at  a  stand-stilL  St  Petersburgh,  in  fact,  seemed  more  like  a 
city  doomed  than  the  capital  of  the  great  monarch  of  order. 

After  drawing  so  largely  from  the  gloomy  side  of  our  authoc^s 
narrative,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  it  has  its  glimpses  of  brighlr 
ness. — *  Wild  though  the  country  be,  it  is  no  mhoqutable  ahoie^ 
and  the  warm-heartedness  of  the  people  richly  compensates  for 
the  coldness  of  its  clime.'  She  found  much  to  love  and  little  to 
esteem — much  to  admire  and  little  to  respect  in  Russia  and  tbe 
Russians. 

The  minute  pages  of  the  Russian  sportsman  afford  complete 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  English  traveller  when  she  speaka 
of  the  Russian  peopla*  Where  she  speaks  in  general  terms  ne  filb 
up  with  details.  U  nder  the  appropriate  title  of  *  Russian  life  in 
the  Interior,'  this  is  a  clever  translation  of  a  French  version  of 
Ivan  Tourgiieneff 's '  Zapitski  Okhotnika ;  or,  Journal  of  a  Sports 
man,'  published  at  Moscow,  in  1852.  It  shows  the  shifts  of 
authorcraft  in  Russia,  that  a  series  of  social  sketches  and  chaiao- 
teristics  such  as  a  '  Times  Commissioner'  might  have  written,  am 
published  in  the  guise  of  a  sporting  tour.  Not  a  word  of  politiea 
IS  mentioned ;  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  governments  or  to 
systems,  yet  we  cannot  help  considering  our  author  as  a  vcxy  worthy 
candidate  for  Siberia.  Measuring  things  by  the  favourite  standaia 
of  policy,  it  proves  how  short-sighted  must  be  the  institution  of 
censorship  wnen  such  revelations  can  have  imperial  licence.  De 
Custine,  whose  name  is  terror  itself  to  the  regime  of  St  Petoa- 
burgh,  never  wrote  anything  half  so  damaging  to  RassiaD  dviliar 
tion  as  this  honest  sportsman  of  Moscow. 

*  Qui  {icut  lire  huhs  fr^mir  dMiMii^nuitian  ot  de  honte  le  roman  iiisgniliqes 
Anton  Goremjka,  et  Ic  dief-d'ceuvrv  dr  J.  Toorgucnrff^  Ricita  du  Chtisenr  r<-* 
HsmzESc. 
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Apart  altogether  froin  what  may  be  termed  its  anatomical 
yalue  as  a  study,  the  work  of  Tourgueneff  is  one  of  a  h^h  Hte- 
rary  value.  It  is  the  production  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
intellect;  a  book  searching,  graphic,  pungent  in  wit,  rich  in 
humour,  admirable  in  typical  portraiture  of  classes  buried  in 
unknown  fastnesses,  genuine  in  humanity,  and  warm  in  sympathy 
for  the  poor  human  cattle  that  people  the  solitudes  through 
which  the  author  has  wandered. 

Our  author  has  a  hearty  love  for  nature,  and  admirably  he 
describes  her  in  all  her  aspects,  animate  and  inanimate.  His 
sporting  rambles  brought  him  into  intimate  connexion  with 
very  many  quaint  specimens  of  humanity,  the  companions  and 
followers  of  sportsmen  in  all  countries.  But  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  mankind  as  they  vegetate  in  the  wild  interior,  from 
the  lord  to  the  serf,  are  drawn  with  the  graphic  force  of  photo- 
grapLs.  Our  space  wUl  not  admit  of  lengthened  extract  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  author's  skill ;  nevertheless,  a  few  passages  may  be 
gleaned  to  help  home  readers  to  a  better  notion  of  the  Russian 
civilization  which  is  to  put  down  Western  democracy. 

If  the  civilizing  hands  of  Peter  and  his  successors  have  stampt 
political  uniformity  on  the  nation  and  on  upper  society,  there  is 
as  much  variety  in  the  masses  of  serfdom  as  amongst  any  other 
creatures  of  circumstance.  Thus  as  marked  a  diflFerence  may  be 
noted  between  the  people  of  the  provinces  of  Orel  and  Kalouga 
as  one  at  home  may  find  between  those  of  Lancashire  and  the 
county  of  Devon.  In  the  one,  the  serf  is  *  stunted,  decrepid,  and 
morose  ;  lie  looks  at  you  from  beneath  hanging  eyebrows  ;  he 
lives  in  a  wretched  tnmble-down  hut,  creeps  along  like  a  dull 
clod,  has  no  trade,  no  industry,  eats  it  would  be  diflBcnlt  to  say 
what,  and  wears  shoes  of  plaited  bark.  The  peasant  of  Kalouga 
pays  a  yearly  sum  to  his  master  for  liberty  of  action  ;  he  lives  in 
a  cottxige  of  pine  ;  he  is  ;]^enerally  tall,  has  a  steady  look,  a  placid 
air,  and  a  smooth  and  fair  face  ;  he  trades  in  oil  and  grease,  and 
goes  in  boots  on  Sundays  and  holidays/  But  vary  as  his  condition 
may,  physically,  for  bettf  r  or  for  worse,  the  poor  serf  must  always 
be  the  mere  creature  of  circumstance,  comparatively  well-treated 
if  his  lord  is  humanely  disposed;  most  miserable  and  oppressed 
should  fate  make  him  tlie  chattel  of  a  cruel,  a  miserly,  or  a 
spendthrift  master.  At  the  best  he  w^ould  seem  to  have  the  same 
consideration  from  a  humane  master  as  a  valuable  horse  or 
favourite  dog  would  receive,  and  humanity  is  not  the  leading 
characteristic  in  the  numerous  sketches  of  the  landowner  class 
drawn  by  M.  Tourgueneff.  Domestic  servitude  is  the  worst 
degree,  because  the  slave  is  more  immediately  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  his  absolute  master. 

In  one  of  his  rambles  the  author  received  hospitable  treatment 
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from  a  freed-woman,  wife  to  a  miller ;  her  stoir  is  perluqps  OM 
of  the  best  illustrations  that  could  be  giyeu  of  domeetic  ahro 
life:— 

'  It  maj  be  necessary  now  to  tell  my  reader  why  I  looked  at  AfiM 
with  such  interest.  At  the  time  I  was  in  St.  Petersbuigfa,  I  had  bj 
accident  some  intercourse  with  M.  Zverkof.  He  filled  a  post  of  woofB 
importance,  and  passed  for  an  able  man,  and  one  aoouatomed  to 
business.  He  had  a  pompous,  sentimental,  complaining,  wicked  will 
— a  very  ordinary  creature,  and  extremely  dull.  This  oouple  had  a 
son,  a  true  specimen  of  a  httle  lordling,  capricious,  and  very  mueh  pi»- 
possessed  in  his  own  favour.  *' Allow  me,"  said  M.  Zrerkof^  ^to 
observe  that  you  of  the  young  generation  talk  about  everything  from 
an  entirely  false  point  of  view.  You  should  first  of  all  study  your  owb 
country.  Russia  is  to  you  young  men  still  a  closed  book,  and  yefc  joa 
are  always  reading  foreign  ones.  I  would  take,  for  example,  the  tei^ 
vants  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  You  know  my  wife ;  one  oonll 
with  difficulty  find  a  little  woman  with  more  sweetness  and  sennlnlitf ; 
the  women  have  with  her,  I  do  not  say  a  good  life,  butaveryparadiie. 
My  wife,  sir,  has  the  principle  of  never  keeping  nuirried  aenranti  ia 
her  house.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  girl  is  married,  she  is  no  longer 
worth  anything ;  children  come,  and  this  thing  and  the  other  thiiiff. 
How  indeed  could  you  imagine  that  such  a  woman  should  hold  hmdf 
at  her  mistress'  service  in  every  little  thing,  and  that  she  ahonld 
respect  her  habits  and  her  wishes?  She  has  no  longer  a  headfbr 
service ;  she  thinks  on  everything  hut  her  duties.* — p.  85. 

Fifteen  years  before,  when  passing  through  his  village  one 
day,  the  amiable  wife  of  this  respectable  loid,  attracted  uj  the 
appearance  of  a  very  pretty  serf  girl,  said,  '  Let  us  have  that  giil, 
and  take  her  with  us  to  St  Petersburgh.'  The  poor  girl  wepi  a 
good  deal,  but  was  nevertheless  carri^  off  to  the  capital,  ana  in 
time  became  my  lady's  maid. 

^  '  And  in  faith  it  is  onlv  doing  her  justice  to  say  that  my  wifb 
never  had  so  admirable  a  maid  ;  nerviccable,  modest,  obedient — ^in  short, 
a  little  {>crfection.  All  of  a  sudden  one  fine  morning,  without  asking 
permission,  Arina  comes  walking  into  my  private  room,  and  down  tha 
falls  at  my  feet.  That  is  a  thuig  now  which  I  cannot  endure;  a 
human  being  should  never  let  down  his  dignity  so  much.  ^  My  loid,** 
she  said,  "  a  favour."  "  What  favour  ?"  "  Allow  me  to  many."  1 
will  confess  to  you  this  did  astonish  me.  "  You  know  well  enouffli, 
foolish  girl,  that  madame  has  no  other  lady's  maid  but  you."  "  lea, 
but  I  shall  still  wait  on  madame."  '*  Blockhead !  madame  keeps  no  mar> 
ried  servants."  "  Melania  can  take  my  place."  **  You  dare  to  reason, 
eh  ?"  *'  It  will  be  as  you  desire,  but — "  At  these  words  I  avow  1 
was  afraid  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Oh,  I  was  so  overpowered,  for 
nothing  on  earth  is  so  painful  to  a  man  as  ingratitude.  Six  montha 
after  she  returned  with  the  same  supplication.  Her  conduct  reaOj 
hurt  me.  Just  conceive,  not  long  after  my  wife  comes  to  me,  bat  wo 
agitated,  so  perturbed,  that  I  was  literally  afraid  of  her.    ^  What  has 
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happened?"     "Anna  is  "     You  understand,  sir,  what  I  mean. 

I  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  the  word.  "  It  is  Petrouchka,  the  foot- 
man." This  was  a  blow  to  me.  Consider  my  character.  You  may 
imagine  that  I  immediately  had  her  head  shaved,  made  her  dress  in 
dark  cloth,  and  banished  her  to  the  village.  My  wife  lost  an  excellent 
maid  ;  but  you  know,  one  cannot  permit  disorganization  in  one's  house- 
hold. Oh !  she  vexed  me  with  her  ingratitude ;  she  wounded  me 
deeply.  Say  what  you  please,  in  the  race  of  people  in  this  class  don't 
seek  for  delicacy  of  sentiment,  expect  nothing  from  them — nothing — 
nothing.  You  will  in  vain  bring  up  a  wolf  at  home ;  it  will  find  out 
the  forest  some  day. 

'  My  reader  will  now  understand  why  I  looked  with  such  interest  at 
the  miller's  wife,  Arina.  "  Is  it  long  since  you  married  this  good  man  ?' ' 
I  asked  her.  "  Two  years."  "  Then  M.  Zverkof  gave  you  permis- 
sion ?"  "I  was  purchased  by  Saveli  Alexeitch."  "Who  is  he?" 
"My  husband."  .  .  .  "Has  she  a  good  husband  in  him?"  I  asked 
Ermolai.  "  Not  very  bad."  "  She  must  have  taken  this  miller's  fancy 
very  much  since  he  freed  her.  Did  he  pay  much ?"  "I  don't  know ; 
she  reads  and  writes,  and  that  is  of  importance  in  his  trade.  She 
must  have  pleased  him  very  much,  I  daresay."  "  And  Patrouchka, 
the  footman  ?"     "  He  is  a  soldier  now." 

The  peasant  of  another  district  replied  to  the  author's  question, 
'  Are  you  married  V  *  No,  sir,  impossible.  Tatiana  VaciUevna — 
may  the  Lord  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  her  !— our  late  mis- 
tress, did  not  permit  any  one  here  to  marry.  She  once  said,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest,  "  God  keep  me  from  allowing  that. 
J  am  a  maid,  and  yet  I  live  ;  I  shall  remain  a  maid.  What  then  ? 
My  people  are  well  taken  care  of,  what  on  earth  do  they 
wish. 

In  the  sketch  *  Karataeff,  or  the  Slave-mistress,'  in  the  hap- 
less tale  of  the  Slave  Matrena  and  the  Ruined  Lord  Peoter 
P^trovitch  Karataeff,  the  reader  will  find  other  saddening  illus- 
trations of  the  morality  of  Russian  society. 

Our  author  dined  one  day  with  Mardari  ApoUonovitch  Ste- 
gounoff,  proprietor  of  five  hundred  souls,  a  good  kind  of  fellow  in 
his  way,  and  the  representative  of  *  a  great  number  of  lords  of  the 
soil  cut  after  this  pattern,'  who  *  never  occupies  himself  with  any- 
thini:^,  morning  or  evening,  and  has  even  given  up  the  custom  of 
reading  his  sonnik,  or  dream-interpreter.'  This  was  his  ethical 
code — *  I  am,  you  see,  sir,  a  simple  man — a  man  of  another 
time  ;  what  my  forefathers  did,  I  do.  A  lord  is  a  lord,  and  a 
peasant  is  a  peasant ;  that  is  the  principle  I  go  upon.  If  the 
father  is  a  thief,  the  son  is  a  thief  too.  Think  what  you  please  of 
it.     Blood,  oh  !  blood  is  evervthinof.' 

The  sound  of  measured  strokes  came  on  the  breeze  from  the 
stables.  It  was  only  Vacia,  the  butler,  receiving  a  flogging  for 
spilling  some  wine. 
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^  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  I  took  leave  of  Mardari  AponaoonMu 
lu  passing  tbroagh  the  Tillage,  I  met  Yacia,  the  butler,  tae  mm  wilh 
the  great  whiskers.  He  was  lounging  along  the  padi,  aad  cracl 
nuts  as  he  went.  I  stopped  my  calash  and  addresaed  hinL  ** 
comes  this,  friend  ?  You  have  been  whipt  to-daj  r"  "  How  do 
know  that  ?"  ''  Tour  master  told  me."  '<  Mj  master  hima^f'* 
"  Why  did  he  order  jou  to  be  punished  ?'*  **  There  was  a  reason,  ar» 
certainly.  With  us,  one  is  never  beaten  without  came — no,  nov  no } 
with  lu,  nothing  of  the  sort,  no,  no ;  with  U9  the  b&rin*  is  not  a  penott 
of  that  kind;  with  us,  he  is  a  harm,  ho!  ho!  such  a  bArin — no,  no; 
he  has  not  his  equal  in  the  whole  province — come !"  "  Drivo  on,"  I 
said  to  my  coachman.  This  is  indeed  *'  Old  Kussia,"  I  thought  at  I  io-> 
entered  my  house.' — ^p.  252, 

Miserable  as  is  the  social  picture  where  the  bonds  of  aoeielj 
are  but  lord  and  slave,  it  would  seem,  from  the  veiy  intereetiiig 
and  graphic  sketches  given  of  the  Odnovoretz,  a  kind  of  yeoman 
class,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  ooono 
of  a  generation  or  two.  Might  was  more  than  now  the  princinl 
rule  of  right,  and  a  piece  of  debatable  land  is  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  as  *  the  field  of  the  bastinado,'  named  from  the  priee  it 
cost  The  superstition  and  debauchery  may  be  imagined  when 
topers  remove  the  saints,  and  veil  the  Virgin,  that  their  mna 
might  not  be  seen  I  When  the  Count  Orloff  Tchesmenski  gme 
a  festival,  all  Moscow  was  intoxicated  for  the  day.  An  lioiiort 
yeoman  is  the  speaker — 

'  In  the  nobles  above  all  I  observe  a  striking  change.  The  poor 
gentlemen  of  the  country  have  all  been  in  the  government  service,  or  tk 
least  they  no  longer  stagnate  on  their  lands  as  they  used  to  do ;  uA 
as  to  the  wealthy  country  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  oub 
of  them  again.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  them  at  the  registratknit  and 
I  assure  you  it  filled  my  heart  with  joy  only  to  look  at  them.  Thaj^ 
are  not  only  accessible,  but  afikble.  One  thing  only  struck  me  m 
unfortunate.  The  serf  whom  they  liave  selected  as  overseer  Tnkiw 
them  do  this  or  that,  just  as  he  pleases.  The  overseer  and  the  denMUi 
steward  do  what  they  please  with  the  peasants.* — p.  96. 

Absenteeism  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  present  evil  of  aoef 
life.  Most  doleful  illustrations  are  given  of  the  comiptioii  of 
servile  managers,  and  of  the  oppressions  sufiered  by  the  peasMitit 
We  particularly  refer  the  cunous  reader  on  this  point  to  thft 
author's  graphic  sketch  entitled, '  The  Counting-house,  or  Serviv 
tude  in  BUissia.' 

We  take  leave  of  M.  Tourgueneff  with  much  respect  Hie  ham 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  litexature  on  Russia.    If  be  has 

£  resented  us  with  saddening  pictures  of  humanity  debased,  he 
as  shown  us  native  virtues  m  this  abused  people,  which  must 
ripen  to  rich  fruit  when  the  time  comes  for  the  regeneratioii  ef 
the  land. 
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Aet.  III. —  The  BaU(»d  qfJSahe  Christahel^  unth  other  Lyrical  F^ems, 
By  Grerald  Massey.  Fourth  Edition.  Be^ised  and  Enlarged. 
London :  David  Bogue. 

One  of  the  most  profound  sajdngs  in  the  plays  of  Sbakspere  is 
uttered  by  a  Lord,  to  whom  no  name  is.  attached.  Parolles  solilo- 
quizing, as  he  thinks,  in  secret,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  hollow- 
ness  of  his  character  has  been  discovered,  and  that  all  his  bombast 
and  drumming  and  trumpeting  is  understood  at  last  to  be  what 
it  really  is,  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing — *  They  begin 
to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at 
my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,^  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue.  .  .  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter- 
woman's  mouth,  a/ad  buy  Tnyaelf  aiwther  of  Bajazet's  Tnule.' 
The  anonymous  Lord  who  overhears  this  extraordinary  soliloquy, 
then  asks.  Is  it  possible  lie  should  know  wluit  he  ia^  and  be 
that  he  is?  It  is  a  question  that  goes  down  to  the  very  centre 
of  life  how  far  knowledge  is  compatible  with  being,  existence  with 
the  consciousness  of  existence.  Here  it  is  the  crucial  test  of  an  irre- 
coverable ass.  Look  at  Dogberry,  anxious  to  be  written  down  an 
ass,  and  proving  his  asininity  by  utter  unconsciousness  of  it  Look 
at  Falstaff,  on  the  other  hand,  laughing  at  himself  and  stopping  the 
laughter  of  others  when  he  says — '  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  made  an  ass.'  And  it  is  not  only  the  final  test  of  asininity, 
but  goes  down  to  the  deeps  of  life.  Shakspere — could  Shakspere 
himself  have  kiwivn  what  he  was,  and  yet  have  been  that  he 
was  ?  We  doubt  it  very  much,  and  altogether  dissent  from  the 
dogma  which  has  just  been  put  forth  by  Professor  Ferrier,  and 
seems  to  be  creating  a  ferment  amongst  the  Edinburgh  meta- 
])liysicians — that  knowledge  and  being  are  relative  and  indeed 
identical.  '  We  are,'  says  Professor  Ferrier,  *  only  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  we  know  only  in  so  far  as  we  know  that  we  know.' 
Not  so  ;  we  are  far  more  than  we  know ;  and,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  appear,  yet  our  life  is  full  of  paradoxes,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  our  knowing  that  we  are  is 
often  a  valid  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  consciousness  of  such 
or  such  a  state  does  damage  to  its  very  existence,  and  to  know 
of  it,  is  to  doubt  of  it.  He  is  the  greatest  humbug  of  all  who  is 
not  aware  that  he  is  a  humbug  ;  to  be  able,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parolles,  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  hollowness  of  his  pre- 
tensions would  imply  something  of  solidity.  And  although  it 
will  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  we  mean  to  class 
poetry  with  humbug;  yet  with  regard  to  every  true  poet  we 
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have  continually  to  ask  the  question  of  the  nameless  Lord — 
*  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  yet  be  that  he  iaf 
These  remarks  have  been  called  forUi  bv  a  paasage  in  the 
very  sensible  preface  which  Qerald  MassevJ^  pvt^zed  to  liis 
volume  now  lying  before  u&  It  is  long  for  a  preface,  bat  the 
whole  is  conceived  in  excellent  ta^,  is  full  of  good  and  true 
feeling,  and  will  add  respect  and  sympathy  to  uie  admiratioii 
which  his  poetical  gift  has  otherwise  awakened.  The  passageio 
which  we  allude  is  the  following : — 

'  Some  of  the  critics  have  called  me  a  Poet ;  but  that  word  is  mush 
too  lightly  spoken, — much  too  freely  bandied  about.  I  know  what  a 
poet  is  too  well  to  fancy  that  I  am  one  yet.  It  is  a  high  stuidard 
that  I  set  up  myself,  and  I  do  not  ask  it  to  be  lowered  to  reach  ngr 
stature ;  nor  would  I  have  the  poet*s  awful  crown  diminished  to  mste 
my  lesser  brow.  I  may  have  that  something  within  which  1"»^1— 
flamelike  at  the  breath  of  love,  or  mounts  into  song  in  the  presenoe  of 
beauty ;  but,  alas !  mine  is  a  "jarring  lyre."  If  I  were  a  critJe,  I 
should  be  savagely  severe  on  this  subject.  The  dearth  of  poetry  shoqld 
be  gpreat  in  a  country  where  we  hail  as  poets  such  as  have  been  crowned 
of  late.  For  myself,  I  have  only  entered  the  lists  and  inscribed  n^ 
name :  the  race  has  yet  to  be  run.  Whether  I  shall  run  it  and  wm 
the  poet*8  crown  or  not  time  alone  will  prove,  and  not  the  predielion 
of  friend  or  foe.' — pp.  xi.  xii. 

These  are  brave  words  of  a  true  singer ;  the  best  promise  of 
future  greatness ;  and  a  remarkable  lesson  to  the  throng  of 
poetical  aspirants,  old  and  young.  With  all  our  admiration  of 
Gerard  Massey,  we  are  not  of  those  who  mean  to  flatter  him,  and 
we  must  frankly  admit  that  we  echo  the  sentiments  thus  expressed, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  he  is  self-possessed  enough 
to  j  udge  himself  so  correctly  gives  the  assurance,  even  stronger  than 
before,  that  he  will  yet  achieve  the  poet's  wreath.  Only,  while 
substantially,  perhaps,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Massey's  criticism  of 
himself,  we  snould  be  disposed  to  express  the  same  truth  in 
different  terms— in  terms  less  liable  to  mistaka  It  was  John 
Sterling,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  said  that  no  nuui  is  so 
bom  a  poet  but  he  must  be  bom  again  into  the  poetic  artiwL 
And  it  is  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  that  we  so  far  echo  the 
sentiment  of  the  preface  as  to  say  that  Qerald  Massey  is  not  yet 
a  poet :  he  is  not  yet  an  artist  But  poet  he  undoubtedly  is  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  existence  to  which  Sterling  referred ;  and 
he  is  all  the  more  a  poet  because  of  his  unconaciousnessL  So 
strong  are  his  sympathies,  so  entire  his  self-abandonment  to  the 
instant  emotion,  and  so  forcible  and  gushing  his  expressionsi  that 
our  expectations  of  him  are  the  highest,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  both  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  manner  of  treatment^ 
he  has  exhibited  the  most  striking  originality.  It  is  an  originality 
of  idea  and  handling  quite  unconsciously  developed,  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  true  and  noble  thn^ 
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And  as  it  was  unconsciously  developed  and  grew  upon  him,  as 
a  poet  born,  so  we  venture  to  anticipate  that  as  an  artist  he  will 
cultivate  the  gift,  sublime  the  idea,  and  acquire  such  a  masteiy 
oxer  his  manner  that  in  becoming  an  indivisible  part  of  his 
idiosyncrasy  it  may  never  degenerate  into  mannerism. 

For  we  mean  to  say  frankly  that  with  all  our  admiration  of 
this  poet — ^the  prev£Jling  motive  of  his  compositions,  and  his 
ideas  both  of  thought  and  expression,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  already  achieved.  And  we  are  inclined  even 
to  be  ostentatious  in  saying  so,  as  there  is  observable  in  many  of 
these  poems  a  want  of  restraint,  which  is  certainly  excusable  in 
so  young  a  writer,  but  which  the  extravagant  laudations  of  those 
who  place  him  on  a  level  with  Robert  Bums  may  injuriously 
foster.  We  are  disposed  to  give  no  stint  of  praise  to  Massey ; 
most  assuredly  he  deserves  all  encouragement ;  but  he  can  afford 
also  to  be  censured,  and  we  mean  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
showing  him  no  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  needs  nona  Onlv. 
as  in  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  that  will 
probably  convey  to  the  reader  no  correct,  because  no  complete, 
idea  of  his  peculiar  power,  let  us  here  quote  entire  an  exquisite 
little  lyric  that  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  favourite  subject,  and  his 
own  appropriate  manner.  • 

THAT  KEBBT,  lOEBBY  ICAT. 

Ah !  'tis  like  a  tale  of  olden 

Time,  long,  long  ago, 
When  the  world  was  in  its  golden 

Prime,  and  love  was  lord  below. 
Every  vein  of  earth  was  dancing 

With  the  Spring's  new  wine ; 
'Twas  the  pleasant  time  of  flowers 

When  I  met  you,  love  of  mine ! 
Ah  !  some  spirit  sure  was  straying 

Out  of  Heaven  that  dav 
When  I  met  you,  sweet !  a-Maying 

In  that  merry,  merry  May. 

Little  heart !  it  shyly  opened 

Its  red  leaves'  love-lore, 
Like  a  rose  that  must  be  ripened 

To  the  dainty,  dainty  core. 
But  its  beauties  daily  brighten, 

And  it  blooms  so  dear, — 
Though  a  many  winters  whiten 

1  go  Maying  all  the  year. 
And  my  proud  heart  will  be  praying 

Blessings  on  the  day 
When  I  met  you,  sweet !  a-Maying 

In  that  merry,  merry  May. — ^p.  57. 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  E  E 
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Of  this  little  poem,  Mr.  Landor  has  said  that  he  oonld 
nothing  more  graceful  than  it  in  all  Greek  or  Latin  poetrj.  £t 
fact,  it  does  not  remind  one  much  of  Greek  or  Latin  poel^;  it 
reminds. one  £Eur  more  of  the  airy,  fairy  grace  of  the  soi^  ikft 
are  scattered  in  the  plays  of  the  Elizabethan .  drnmntints  mmm 
dally  those  of  John  Fletcher.  Or  does  it  not  rather  at  onoe 
the  JSoUan  music  of  that  song  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Shakspere,  and  beginning  with 

'  On  a  day  (alack  the  day !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  eTsr  May/  Ac. 

And  here  it  'is  to  be  remarked,  that  Gerald  Maasey  hat 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  unhaduieved  and 
abounding  in  wealth.  It  is  strange  that  up  to  within  a  mw^ 
ago  the  childlife  and  the  marriage-life  were  almost  totally 
lected  by  those,  wheth^  poets  or  writers  of  fiction,  whose  _ 
fessed  object  it  is  to  present  us  with  pictures  of  human  life  in  aB 
its  most  important  ^asea  The  epoch  between  childhood  and 
marriage  was  traversed  to  utter  wearinesa  Augustus  has  all  tlia 
world  before  him,  chooses  a  profession,  falls  in  love  with  B^nda 
or  Clarinda  (one  can  hardly  tell  which),  gets  into  a  boat  of  4lt^ 
ficuhies,  is  drowned  by  accident,  is  then  murdered  by  maHoi 
aforethought,  and  after  incredible  escapes,  at  length  Umiaiipaft 
the  end  of  the  third*  volume,  the  enraptured  husband  of  CIariiid% 
and  there  his  life  closea  But  there  is  indeed  a  true  life  botii 
antenor  and  posterior  to  the  epoch  celebrated  by  the  poeta  and 
novelists.  They  choose  that  epoch,  because  it  is  one  of  grnndft^ 
most  universal,  most  felt,  and  most  marked  transition.  And  ya4 
because  this  period  of  transition  is  the  most  noteworthy  of  all,  W9 
are  not  to  overlook  other  periods  of  neater  calm  and  more  ailent 
growth.  Is  it  not  strauge  that  chilcmood,  to  which  all  who  hmm 
spent  a  happy  childhood  (and  how  easily  are  children  niad^ 
happy),  look  back  with  sunniest  recollections,  enjoying  nothioff 
more  than  to  recount  by  the  fireside  how  they  sported,  aula 
adventured,  and  discovered  with  brother  and  sister  m  the  loii|^ 
lon^  day,  and  the  wide,  wide  world, — that  this  rich  and  beau- 
tiful life  should  be  a  secret  chamber,  which  the  poets  feared,  cr 
were  unable  to  unlock  ?  In  Gray's  *  Ode  on  Eton  College^'  w« 
do  indeed  find  some  rare  glimpses,  and  still  more  in  Wordawortli'a 
*  Ode  on  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL'  But  these  are  only  aog^ 
gestioDs.  Other  suggestions,  also,  we  find  in  Hood.  But  tlift 
first  writer  who  resolutely  set  himself  to  picture  the  childlife— 
and  it  should  be  mentioued  to  his  credit,  as  proving  a 
depth  of  character  and  freshness  of  feeling  than  most  people  i 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him — is  Benjamin  Disraeli  Before  him, 
we  had  indeed  many  tales  of  children — ^Mias  Edgeworth'a,  Mim. 
Barbauld's,  Mra  SherwoodX  Mia  HoflaadX  and  many  mom ; 
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but  it  was  impossible  to  accept  their  child  pictures  as  true. 
They  described  children  from  the  parent  and  preceptor  point 
of  view,  regarding  them  as  so  mndi  raw  material  to  be  mann- 
factured  into  shape.  The  children  are  all  abstract  children — 
Alfred  is  a  good  boy,  always  good ;  Tom  is  a  bad  boy,  always 
bad.  What  mortal  man  is  there  who  can  for  one  moment  accept 
*  Sanford  and  Merton'  as  the  reflection  of  his  childlife  ?  None. 
And  in  fact,  until  Mr.  Disraeli  drew  those  beautiful  pictures  of  Lord 
Cadurcis  and  Yenetia,  and  of  Contarini  Fleming  and  of  Coningsby 
— all  so  redolent  of  childhood,  we  had  no  adeqiiate  representation 
of  the  happy,  happy  days  of  which  Hood  sings  so  feelingly : — 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees,  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance ; 

But  now  'tis  litfle  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  firom  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

After  Mr.  Disraeli  set  the  example,  and  exhibited  his  nuggets, 
the  novelists  all  began  to  flock  to  the  same  field  like  emigrants 
to  the  gold  diggings.  Of  those  who  have  most  successfully  fol- 
lowed in  this  waBc,  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  Charles 
Dickens,  whose  pictures  of  the  diildlife  are  so  well  known  and 
appreciated ;  and  we  cannot  help  also  adding  the  name  of  Currer 
Bell — in  the  commencement  of  whose  latest  work  especially, 
namely,  ^  Yilette,'  some  beautiful  scenes  are  most  touchingly 
recalled. 

But,  as  complementary  to  the  childlife,  we  find  that  at  the 
same  time  greater  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  histories 
and  mysteries  of  the  marriage-life.  This  was  most  natural — the 
child  implying  the  parent  And  so  we  have  the  hidden  sanctities, 
and  calm  ecstacies,  and  fond  anxieties  of  holy  wedlock  unveiled  to 
the  eyes  of  the  profane — all  the  little  household  cares,  the  young 
lives  nestling  under  soft  maternal  wings,  and  joy  and  sorrow 
shared  alike.  Previously,  when  the  married  life  was  pictured,  it 
was  in  some  of  its  more  excited  moments — as  in  Othello  and 
Cymbeline — not  in  its  calm  and  continuous  current.  Previously, 
when  the  ideal  of  perfect  love  was  exhibited,  it  was  the  divine 
rage  and  rapture  of  a  lover  haunted  by  an  ethereal  presence ;  it 
was  the  hope  and  the  fear,  and  the  flushed  expectancy  and  delight 
of  an  unattained  possession  ;  it  was  the  unsatisfied  longing  for  a 
soijiething  unknown  ;  a  fervid,  fascinated  gaze  upon  the  beautiful 
vision,  which,  in  a  manner  unknown,  is  felt  to  fit  and  correspond 
with  the  life  of  the  gazer,  and  to  enrich  all  Ufe  and  make  it  more 
glorious  and  precious  :  it  was  not  the  beatific  possession  of  holy 

E  E  2 
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matrimony.  Some  of  the  poets,  indeed,  such  as  Sr  Jolim 
Suckling,  rather  scorned  the  joys  of  possession  and  fruitioit  Sr 
John,  although  one  may  well  doubt  whether  he  acted  <m  his  d6o-> 
trine,  writes  a  poem  expressly '  Against  Fruition/  in  which  lie  fttg/B  : 

*  *Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear : 
Heaven  were  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were.* 

And  so  amid  the  gallantries  of  past  timee^  the  poets^  wilii 
somewhat  roving  dispositions,  piped  now  the  loveliness  of  D«li% 
and  now  the  cruelty  of  Phyllis,  now  painted  the  charms  of  DapluMi 
and  now  the  woes  of  Myrrha,  and  how  delightful,  as  we  all  Imoir^ 

'  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair.* 

Now,  however,  the  poets  and  novelists  have  entered  a  move 
consecrated  region,  where  love,  if  love  exists,  has  endured  tht 
test  of  time,  and  is  stript  of  everything  like  gaudy  and  mei^ 
tricious  attraction.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  httvs 
entered  this  holy  ground  before,  and  it  was  perhaps  well  tkit 
they  did  not  It  was  impossible,  because,  up  till  the  ttefomuitio^ 
the  current  belief  with  regard  to  celibacy  and  the  ffloir  of 
^ity  destroyed  the  ideality  of  marriage  to  the  popular  unag 
tion ;  and  the  feeling  continued  in  force  long  after  tne  dogma  tkit 
gave  rise  to  it  had  been  abolished.  Then  after  the  Refonnatioi^ 
the  profligacy,  which,  imder  the  name  of  gallantry,  goveniM 
almost  all  the  great  centres  of  life  throughout  the  country,  tibi 
levity  with  which  the  marriage  vow  was  regarded  by  boOi  OMft 
and  women,  the  systematic  intriguing,  the  contempt  opsnb 
expressed  for  a  faitnful  husband,  and  sometimes  frar  a  fi^tfiftll 
wife,  —  all  evinced  in  the  most  disgusting  manner,  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  seventeenth  ceotoij^ 
natiuraJIy  made  the  marriage  life  as  unpoetical  and  unintereslisig 
to  the  vulgar  mind  as  the  life  of  a  pair  of  bantama  And  eiSfl 
long  after  such  utter  profligacy  fell  mto  disrepute,  it  left  a  hsto*! 
ful  odour  behind  that  infected  literature  with  its  impuritiK 
Here  at  last,  however,  we  have  a  poet  who  aspires  to  be  the  IjOil 
of  wedded  life — to  sing  not  as  a  dubious  or  baffled  lover,  bot  0 
a  rejoicing  and  contented  husband.  He  is  not  the  first  indMli 
who  has  opened  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  song  kli 
epithalammm  aloud.  We  may  refer  especially  to  Mr.  Eingdq^ 
who  in  the '  Saint's  Tragedy,'  has  produced  a  most  striking  diim% 
founded  on  the  history  of  Elizaoeth  of  Hungary,  and  on  lltf 
relation  of  the  wedded  life  to  the  religious  life.  But  it  is  move 
peculiarly  the  theme  of  Gerald  Massey's  song  than  of  any  otibv 
poet  or  writer,  and  he  does  discourse  most  exceUent  music  on  tiM 
theme.  And  in  saying  that  he  aspires  to  be  the  lyrist  of  maat^ 
riage,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  we  suppose  him  to  have  set 
out  with  this  as  a  conscious  purpose  firom  tbe  first    We  belief^ 
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indeed,  the  contrary,  and  that  the  idea  has  grown  upon  him  from 
less  to  more  quite  unconsciously.  He  says  of  himself,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  how  the  young  poet  grew  into  power — 

*  Until  I  fell  in  love,  and  began  to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, I  never  had  the  least  predilection  for  poetry  ;  in  fact,  I  always 
eschewed  it.     If  1  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipped  it  over  and 

fassed  on,  as  one  does  with  the  description  of  scenery,  &c.  in  a  novel, 
always  loved  the  birds  and  flowers,  the  woods  and  the  stars.  I  felt 
delight  in  being  alone  in  a  smnmer  wood,  with  song,  like  a  spirit,  in 
the  trees,  and  the  golden  sunbursts  glinting  through  the  verdurous 
roof;  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of  the  blood  and 
tingling  of  the  nerves,  when  standing  alone  in  the  starry  midnight,  as 
in  God's  own  presence-chamber.  But,  until  I  began  to  rhyme,  I  cared 
nothing  for  written  poetry.  The  first  verses  I  ever  made  wore  upon 
*Hope,'  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless;  and  after  I  had  begun  I  never 
ceased  for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into 
print.'— p.  230. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  Mr.  Massey's  genius  has  led  him 
instinctively  to  the  selection  of  a  most  happy  theme — a  theme 
fertile  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  comparatively  new.  Thus 
quite  original  in  the  burden  of  his  song,  and  clothmg  his  ideas, 
as  we  are  presently  to  show,  in  a  manner  also  original,  we  cannot 
leave  our  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of  his  poems  with- 
out expressing  a  hope  that  the  young  poet  will  yet  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  his  theme.  We  conceive  that  there  is  something  far 
more  in  marriage  than  the  passionate  ecstacies  to  which  almost 
solely  as  yet  Gerald  Massey  has  learned  to  give  expression.  He 
has  given  the  somewhat  delirious  poetry  of  the  honeymoon,  that 
expresses  itself  in  delicious  palpitations,  enraptured  gazing,  pas- 
sionate caressing,  and  a  whole  dictionary  of  kisses  that  come  to 
the  lips  as  the  most  natural  language  in  the  world.  He  has  not 
looked  upon  marriage  in  its  more  sober  aspect,  when  passion  is 
to  a  certain  extent  expended,  and  there  follows  the  growth  and 
the  continuous  mingling  of  life  with  life,  the  sublimed  friendship 
and  sympathy,  the  intimate  communion  and  intuitive  intelli- 
gence, and  the  sweet  music  of  multitudinous  harmonies  blending 
together.  Nobody  regards  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  much  of  an 
authority  in  erotic  poesy,  yet  we  cannot  help  recommending  to 
the  attention  of  Gemld  Massey  the  *  Laodamia'  of  that  poet,  in 
which  he  will  see  how  the  more  earthly  and  wayward  passion  is 
sublimed  into  the  crystalline  fixity  and  piuity  of  a  truer  and 
diviner  love. 

We  liave  said  that  Gerald  Massey  is  as  original  in  his  manner 
as  in  his  matter.  This  remark,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
his  versification.  With  considerable  fluency  of  versification  and 
facility  of  rhyming  his  metre  is  sometimes  liable  to  degenerate 
into  namby-pamby ;  he  often  displays  the  most  alarming  igno- 
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ranoe  of  metrical  effects  and  pfoprietieB^  and  as  for  blank 
we  must  beg  that  he  will  never  attempt  it  again — ^we  dioald  aa 
soon  listen  to  Mother  Hubbard's  do^  playing  on  the  fiddle.  But 
if  in  versification  he  is  so  mudi  at  laiut  and  even  oommooplaoe^  in 
imag^y,  on  the  other  hand,  although  often  his  £uiaea 
sufficiently  errant  and  uninformed — he  is  most  originaL 

His  originality  consists  in  this, — that  his  imagery  is  a 
of  colour.  In  a  metaphorical  sense  all  ima^eiy  may  be  describei 
as  colouring;  but  we  are  speaking  quite  Uterally  when  we  WKf 
that  his  imagery  and  description  resolve  themselves  into  epitheli 
of  colour.  There  is  certainly  no  originality  in  this  baxe  fiuL 
Shakspere  before  him  was  a  great  colourist — none  greater.  Mb 
Buskin,  at  piresent^  is  a  great  colourist — the  greatest  oolouriat  of 
all  prose  writers.  But  the  remarkable  £bu^  is,  that  Gerald 
being  a  lyrical  poet,  is  such  a  colourist  He  is  the  fint  who 
so  flooded  Ijrrics  with  colouring.  We  can  only  state  the  faeva 
fact^  and  leave  our  readers  to  account  for  it  as  they  may.  Cdoar 
has  beetf  abundantly  used  in  dramatic  and  descriptive  poeCxr;  it 
has  never  been  so  used — it  has  alwajrs  hitherto  been  qpamudtf 
used  in  lyrical  poetry.  We  have  our  own  theories  as  toue 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  l^t  cannot  stay  to  develope  them  at 
present  It  will  be  enou^  m  the  meantime  to  give  an  tmn%jl^ 
of  Gerald  Masse/s  manner  in  this  respect  In  the  ddicate  little 
song  we  have  already  ouoted  the  colouring  will  be  noted ;  in  tlie 
following  account  of  tne  Babe  Christabd  it  is  used  still  move 
abundantly,  and  with  greater  variety. 


She  grew,  a  sweet  and  sinless  child, 
In  Mne  mmd  ^awer, — calm  and  strife ; 
A  rmmhaw  am  our  dark  of  life 

From  Love*s  owu  rmditmi  heaven  down 

In  kmdy  loveliness  she  crew, — 
A  sh^M  all  music,  %)^,  and  love, 
With  stsrtling  looks,  so  eloquent  of 

The  spirit  burning  into  view. 

At  childhood  she  could  seldom  play 
With  menr  heart,  whose/ofAMi^  rise 
Like  9pienaamr'%nnfed  UUterfliee^ 

From  honeyed  hearts  o£Jhwer9  in  May. 

Tkefielde  with  Ihomflamed  out  andjlueki^ 
The  Toeee  into  Crimean  yearned^ 
With  cloudy  Jire  the  wallflowere  humed^ 

And  bloadred  euneeie  bioomed  and  hlueked. 

And  eiill  her  ekeeh  toot  pede  ae  peari^ — 
//  took  no  tint  afewnmer^e  wealthy 
Of  colour^  warmih^  and  wine  ef  health  : — 

Death's  hand  eo  whiieig  pressed  the 
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Hfb  blushes  swarmed  to  the  sun's  kiss^ 
Where  violet  veins  ran  purple  light 
So  tenderiy  through  Parian  white, 

Touching  you  into  tenderness. 

A  spirit-look  was  in  her  face 

That  shadowed  a  miraculous  range 
Of  meanings,  ever  rich  and  strange, 

Or  lightened  glory  in  the  place. 

Such  mystic  lore  was  in  her  enres, 
And  light  of  other  worlds  tnan  ours ; 
She  looked  as  she  had  fed  onflowerSy 

And  drunk  the  dews  of  Paradise.— pp.  19,  20. 

And  here,  before  saying  anything  fiirther  on  Gerald  Hassey 
as  a  colourist,  this  last  verse  leads  us  to  remark  parenthetically, 
that  relying  perhaps  too  assuredly  on  his  originality  of  thought 
and  manner,  he  is  apt  to  borrow  from  other  poets  vnm  a  freedom 
•which  is  quite  indefensible.  Whether  he  borrows  consciously  or 
tinconconsciously,  his  plagiarisms  and  imitations  are  too  frequent 
to  be  passed  over  without  remark.  This  last  verse  is  imitated 
frt)m  Coleridge — the  conclusion  of  *  Kubla  Khan  :* 

*  Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honeydew  hath  fed^ 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.* 

And  many  such  resemblances  might  be  given  which  are  too 
palpable  and  too  frequent  to  be  accidentaL  Here  is  a  remark- 
able epithet : 

'  For  0 !  her  softest  breath,  that  might  not  stir 
The  summer  gossamer  tremulous  on  its  throne. 
Makes  the  crowned  tyrants  start  with  realmless  looks.* 

Who  does  not  at  once  recognise  this  singular  and  singularly  fine 
epithet  as  the  property  of  Keats,  who  describes  the  dethroned 
Saturn  as  follows : 

*  Upon  the  sodden  gp-ound 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  hstless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed,* 

Massey  has  not  improved  upon  the  idea.  Neither  has  he  im- 
proved on  this  line  of  Tennyson  : 

*  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer,' 
which  he  presents  in  the  following  disguised  shape : 

*  Wide  worlds  of  worship  are  her  eyes ;' 

nor  upon  this  line  of  Aird's,  in  the  *  Devil's  Dream :' 

'  And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss,  upon  the  hills  of  God.' 

which  he  has  rendered, 

'  They  who  love  are  regioned  high 
On  hills  of  bliss,  with  Heaven  nigh.' 
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Now,  perhaps  all  this  may  be  unconsdous  reminifloenoe  dTottiBr 
poets ;  but  from  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  and  firooi  ^ 
obviousness  of  the  borrowing,  we  are  disposed  to  think  thai  he 
does  it  quite  frankly,  and  treats  these  phrases  and  ideas  as  hftving 
become,  from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  a  kind  of  common  Wh 
perty.  'Weddable,  white  arms' — ^how  could  he  write  umi 
without  knowing  that  even  a  superficial  reader  would  reoogniie 
in  it  the  '  marriageable  arms'  of  Milton  ?  *  Bed  wet  shod' — ^how 
could  he  write  toat  without  knowing  that  everybody  must  tnoa 
the  expression  to  Bums,  who  gives  it  'red  wat  shodf  'Bonaof 
dawn' — Ib  it  possible  that  the  expression  should  behu^  to  aw 
one  but  Tennjrson  ?  Massey  borrows  so  frankly  and  fronoi  aam 
obvious  sources,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  speak  of  hia  obliga- 
tions in  this  respect  as  of  the  obligations  of  Gray  or  ThooM 
Campbell  to  the  early  and  more  recondite  poems  whidi  tbnr 
pillaged  perhaps  a  little  too  freely.  But  if  ne  is  w]ae«for  mm 
reputation,  he  will  henceforth  bewara     He  must  know 


these  detections  tend  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  on  MO- 
sages  which  are  entirely  his  own.  And  we  are  sure  that  ho  kai 
no  occasion  to  borrow  if  he  will  depend  on  himself  and  gtm 
fiEurplay  to  his  own  originality. 

We  ao  not  think  that  he  gives  fair  play  to  his  own  infifi- 
duality.  With  abundant  resources,  we  regret  to  see  that  pfwrfcapi 
from  writing  too  much  or  too  hurriedly,  he  repeats  himiftlf  to 
weariness.  He  is  fond  of  colour,  we  have  said,  and  his  epitholi 
are  descriptive  of  colour.  Unfortunately,  he  seizes  on  one  or  two 
epithets,  and  presents  them  so  often  that  at  last  they  beoomo 
quite  amusing.  They  are  like  bits  of  coloured  glass  thrown  into 
a  kaleidoscope,  and  presenting  ten  thousand  different  and  beott^ 
tiful  combinations.  Take  the  epithet  goldetu  Cmaotitf 
glancing  over  a  third  of  the  volume,  we  cull  the  fcdlowiog 
phrases :  '  Memory's  golden  mines'— '  sunshine's  colden  ahowar 
— '  golden  gates  of  mom' — '  sunny  sheaves  of  gdden  beama*— 
'as  starry  guests  come  golden  down  the  gloom' — 'sumptoooi 
wealth  of  golden  hair' — 'golden  burst  of  sunbeams' — '  the  lo?o- 
moon  golden  grand' — 'npe  fruits  mellowed  goldeniy— 'omi- 
shine's  golden  luss' — 'the  golden  fullness  of  the  bliss' — ^'goldcft 
aged  future' — *  solden  calm' — *  golden  goal' — •  golden  9em/bif — 
'Sie  golden  fuU' — 'golden  throEuis' — 'golden  prime' — ^'gokksQ 
wings — 'golden  Hesperides' — 'golden  tides' — 'golden  suna'— 
'golden  duves' — 'golden  glory' — 'golden  mirth' — 'golden  fiuioiai* 
— 'golden  moments' — '^den  hours' — ' golden  wedding-ring*— 
'  golden  wedding-ring' — '  golden  weddmg-ring.'  In  the  same  wmy 
he  harps  on  wme:  'meUowwine' — 'rare  wine' — 'rich  wino'— 
'globes  of  wine' — 'a  flower's  wine-cup'— *  wine  of  health'— 
'  morning's  wine' — '  the  wine  of  all  your  ripened  beauty' — '  wine 


^ 
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in  every  vein' — *  wings  of  wine' — *  wine  of  joy' — '  passion's  fiery 
wine'— Hhe  wine  of  thy  kisses'— *  heaven  wine'— 'wine  of  my 
heart' — *  spring's  new  wine' — *  wine  of  lova'  And  so  with  roses: 

*  rose  of  sunset' — *  rose  of  dawn' — *  May-roses' — '  musk-roses' — 

*  woman-rose' — '  sea  of  rosebloom' — *  rosy  snow' — '  rosy  limbs' — 

*  rosy  cloud.'  But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  our 
readers. 

We  must  only  say  here,  as  the  key  to  Gerald  Massey's  system  of 
colouring,  that  whether  he  is  speaking  of  wine  or  of  roses,  or  of  sun- 
set or  of  blushing,  or  of  rubies  or  of  fire,  or  of  rainbows  or  of  corals, 
or  of  lips  or  of  cherries,  or  of  battle  or  of  blood,  or  of  the  heart 
or  of  kisses — he  has  merely  the  idea  of  red  colour  in  his  eye,  and 
reoals  these  images  for  the  sake  of  their  redness, — kisses,  for 
example,  implying  lips,  and  lips  rednesa  And  then  along  with 
red  comes  in  the  complementary  colour  green.  We  had  much  to 
say  on  this  head  which  we  must  omit  rurple  and  gold  are  the 
principal  colours  of  Homer.  Black  and  red  are  the  favourites  of 
Byron.  Red  in  contrast  with  white,  and  blue  in  contrast  with 
white,  are  the  chief  coloui*s  of  Shakspere,  although  he  is 
indeed  no  bigot  in  colour,  and  delights  in  a  great  variety  of  hues. 
Massey's  colours  are  red  and  green,  and  it  is  really  amusing  at 
times  to  see  how  they  come  together  quite  unconsciously.  If 
ever  he  uses  red,  and  he  uses  it  two  or  three  times  on  every  page, 
we  are  certain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  in  the  next  line  we 
shall  have  green.  We  quote  an  example  from  a  poem  that  has 
received  very  high  praise — *  The  Bridal' — of  which  here  are  the 
first  five  stanzas : — 

She  comes !  the  blushing  bridal  dawn 
With  her  Auroral  splendours  on ; 
And  green  earth  never  loveher  shone. 

She  danceth  on  her  golden  way, 
In  dainty  dalliance  with  the  May, 
Jubilant  o*er  the  happy  day  ! 

Earth  weareth  Heaven  for  bridal-ring ; 
And  the  best  garland  of  glory,  Spring 
From  out  old  Winter*s  world  can  bring. 

The  green  blood  reddens  in  the  rose  ; 
And  underneath  white-budding  boughs 
The  violets  purple  in  rich  rows. 

High  up  in  air  the  chesnuts  blow, 
The  livegreen  appletrees*  flush  bough 
Floateth,  a  cloud  of  rosy  snow. — p.  34. 

If  Mr.  Massey  will  take  care  he  will  yet  do  something  great — 
and  great  in  colour.  And  as  a  lesson  to  him,  and  perhaps  to 
some  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the  subject  of  colour  in  poetry  may 
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be  novel,  we  will  quote  two  pictures  from  Shakspere,  diowinff 
bow  be  coloured  wben  be  began  to  write,  and  bow  be  cdonred 
wben  be  bad  attained  a  masteiT  oyer  tbe  art  Here  is  the 
description  of  lAicrece  in  bed — ^Tarquin  entering.  We  omit  a 
fow  of  tbe  lines.    Observe  tbe  variety  of  tbe  colour. 

Her  Wy  hand  her  roiy  cheek  lies  Tmder, 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 

Without  the  bed  the  other ^r  band  was 

On  the  ^een  coverlet ;  whose  pmfiei  Mfkiie 

Showed  like  an  April  daisy  am  ike  gran. 

Her  eyes,  like  nutriyoldt^  had  sheathed  their  ligiif 

And  canopied  in  darkness,  sweMj  lay, 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golaen  threads,  played  with  ber  breath. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivorv  globes  circled  with  llue, 

A  pur  of  maiden  worlcu  unconquered. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 

Ser  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 

Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  eftm. 

And  now  see  tbe  same  scene  treated  in  bis  latest  style— when 
lachimo  invades  tbe  chamber  of  Imogen :  for  in  writmg  ibis  it 
is  demonstrable  that  Sbakspere  bad  in  bis  mind  tbe  eariier 
pictura    Observe  here  tbe  purity  of  tbe  colouring. 

Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  Jresh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets.    That  I  might  touch  1 
But  kiss !  one  kiss !      Rubies  unparagoned. 
How  dearly  they  do't ! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  o*  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her;  and  would  unmrpeep  ber  lids, 
To  SCO  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  azmre^  laced 
With  blue  of  HesKoenCs  own  timet. 

If  Oerald  Massev  wishes  to  handle  colour  dexterously,  bv  all 
means  let  him  study  Sbakspera  Of  tbe  peculiar  ereen  and  red 
to  which  he  is  so  devoted,  be  will  not  find  in  tbe  wiiole  circle  of 
poetry  a  finer  example  than  tbe  following: 

*  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No :  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green — one  red* 

In  closing  this  volume  we  give  Qerald  Uaasey  our  cordial 
benison  and  best  wishes,  and  we  nope  that  be  will  not  be  offended 
on  account  of  tbe  frankness  of  our  critidsni.  He  is  yet  young; 
and  we  expect  great  things  of  him.  To  bis  penomd  history  wo 
bave  not  referr^  since — althoogb  it  does  him  infinite  credit  at 
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a  man,  and  excites  our  warmest  sympathies — ^his  poetry  must 
stand  or  fall  by  its  own  inherent  merits,  and  should  not  derive  a 
factitious  interest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  We  could  wish  that  a  poet  so  young  and  so  promising 
were  not  dependent  on  literature  for  his  living,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  write  or  not  as  the  muse  inspires. 


Abt.  IY. — Die  VerharuHunffen  des  siebenten  deutachen  evengelisclien 
Kirchentages  zu  jFrankJurt'Om-Main  im  September,  1854.  (The 
Transactions  of  the  Seventh  German  Evangdical  Kirchentag, 
held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  September,  1854).  Berlin. 
1854. 

Saint  Paul's  Church  at  Frankfort  has  had,  pressed  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  short  years,  a  stirring  history.  Were  some 
internal  witness  able  to  describe  the  varied  scenes  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre,  or  were  its  walls  to  echo  back  the  words 
that  have  been  uttered  during  the  t»st  seven  years  within  its 
precmcts,  the  curious  listener  would  have  to  hear  some  strange 
contradictions.  The  voice  of  angry  debate  would  mix  discord- 
antly with  the  sweet  strains  of  heavenly  worship;  political 
clamour  would  be  beard  in  strange  alternation  with  the  calm 
accents  of  peace.  It  is  now  the  pulpit, — now  the  tribune, — and 
again  the  parliamentary  benches,  that  are  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. At  one  time  we  have  it  the  place  of  religious  assembly. 
In  1848,  it  is  the  house  of  parliament,  and  for  a  time  it  contains 
within  its  walls  the  heaving  mass  of  Germany's  representatives, 
crying  for  a  liberty  of  which  the  majority  had  not  yet  the  prime 
conception.  For  fifteen  months  succeeding,  its  benches  are 
deserted,  and  the  silence  of  its  vast  interior  is  only  broken  by 
the  occasional  visitant  who  seeks  the  *  sacred  places'  of  Germany  s 
short-lived  revolution.  Anon  it  is  again  conceded  to  the  public 
interest,  and,  as  if  to  strike  by  contrast,  it  becomes  for  three 
days  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  representatives  from  Europe 
and  America,  who  formed  the  third  General  Peace  Congress. 
More  recently  it  is  again  restored  to  old  uses.  Its  organ  again 
swells  with  the  music  of  sacred  devotion.  And  the  autumn  of 
last  year  witnessed  it  the  scene  of  the  great  gathering  of  the 
German  Church,  which  annually  takes  place  on  the  anniversary 
of  *  the  days  of  Wittenberg.' 

It  is  towards  the  latter  event,  which  occurred  between  the 
22nd  and  the  26th  September,  1854?,  that  our  attention  is  for 
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the  moment  attracted ;  and  as  we  were  privileged  to  take  part 
in  the  interesting  proceedings  of  those  days,  it  will  be  our  pur- 
pose in  the  present  paper  to  explain,  although  with  necessary 
brevity,  the  position  sastained  by  the  important  convention 
known  as  the  German  Kirchentag. 

There  seemed  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  meeting,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  out  also 
in  its  imposing  Paulskirche.  In  going  to  Frankfort  the  Kir- 
chentag has  returned,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  place  of  its  birth ; 
and  in  selecting,  as  its  place  of  meeting,  the  building  whose 
strangely  eventful  recent  history  we  have  alluded  to,  the  mind 
is  gratefully  and  hopefully  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  two 
widely  different  histories  which  this  collocation  suggests.  It 
was  in  the  very  year  which  saw  St  Paul's  Church  the  theatre 
of  noisv  debate,  and  in  great  part  as  a  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which,  notwithstanding  the  pre* 
sence  of  some  better  minded  men,  there  found  a  centre,  that 
counsels  were  held,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  amongst  those  that 
feared  God.  It  was  in  its  near  nei^bourhood  that  the  Sandhof 
pastors  were  conferring,  with  humiliation  and  tears,  as  to  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Church,  and  seeking,  in  confiding  faitb, 
help  from  God,  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  standard  against  the 
powers  of  irreligion  and  lawlessness  which  descended  upon 
them  like  a  flood.  Such,  in  wide  contrast  of  power  and  name^ 
were  the  two  assemblies  in  their  infancy.  What  is  their  present 
position  ?  A  few  years  have  passed,  and  the  clamour  of  politics 
and  strife  is  husheil.  The  walls  of  St  Paul's  Church  no  longer 
resound  with  the  complaints  of  an  outraged  people.  The  name  of 
the  National  Assembly  is  a  thing  of  history.  The  rarliament exists 
only  in  unexecuted  protocols  and  mouldering  archivea  Frank* 
fort  is  no  longer  in  giddy  elation  as  tiie  centre  of  authority  and 
rule.  The  pride  and  power  of  man  s  cause  are  brought  to  the 
dust.  But  look  we  to  the  other  history.  The  cries  and  the 
tears  of  the  little  company  at  Sandhof  have  gone  up  to  Heaven* 
The  National  Assembly  is  no  more,  but  the  Church  Assembly, 
the  German  Kirchentag,  is  a  great  existence.  If  it  was  bom  m 
weakness,  when  every  hostile  power  and  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant,  it  has  lived  to  see  their  do^nfal  and  has  grown 
upon  their  ruina  'The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand.' 
Frankfort  aims  with  many  other  cities  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  receiving  with  Christian  welcome  the  servants  of  God ;  and 
the  sounds  of  factious  opposition,  of  fierce  debate  and  godless 
clamour,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  within  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul's,  have  been  hushed  into  silence  and  compelled  to  give 
place  within  the  same  walls,  to  the  more  peaceful  harmonies 
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of  the  German  Church  ConventioiL  Thus  has  God's  cause 
triumphed. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Kirchentag  dates  its  rise  from 
the  year  1848,  the  year  so  mournfully  signalized  in  the  history 
of  Germany's  political  and  social  life.  It  may  be  that  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  subsequent  growth  of  this  ecclesiastical 
assembly  will  serve  better  than  anyttang  else  to  introduce  and 
render  intelligible  our  remarks  on  its  actual  position,  its  present 
influence,  and  future  prospects.  We  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
for  presenting  to  our  readers  this  slight  contribution  to  the 
Church  history  of  the  present  day,  in  one  of  its  peculiar  develop- 
ments. 

The  troubles  of  1848  deeply  impressed  every  thinking  mind  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  fearful  condition  of  the 
political  world,  the  oscillation  of  thrones  and  powers,  the  violent 
appropriation  of  authority  by  those  who  the  least  knew  how  to 
wield  it,  caused  apprehensions  which  filled  the  sober-minded  with 
dismay,  but  that  which  was  even  more  painful  and  calculated  to 
cause  yet  more  anxious  forebodings  to  tne  Christian  spectator, — 
the  total  subversion  of  all  respect  for  higher  law,  the  interference 
with  and  disruption  of  the  chief  relations  of  social  life,  the  almost 
universal  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  a  broad, 
unmasked  irreligion,  a  bold  and  daring  wickedness,  which  devas- 
tated the  land  as  with  the  contagion  of  a  moral  pestilence, — a 
climax  of  evil  thus  appalling  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  not 
carried  away  by  the  popular  influence  with  the  most  painful 
misgivings  and  the  darkest  presentiments,  as  with  trembling 
anxiety  they  strove  to  pierce  the  gloom  wliich  portentously 
lowered  over  Germany's  future.*  It  is  true  that  this  wide- 
spread evil  was  not  the  creation  of  the  day ;  it  had  been 
advancing  silently  but  rapidly  for  years.  But  the  first  kindling 
of  the  torch  of  revolution  was  like  the  spark  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  combustible  mass.  The  shout  of  liberty  was 
the  signal  for  the  first  open  onset.  The  mask  was  thrown  aside. 
It  was  felt  to  be  the  time  for  action.  And  the  enemies,  not 
merely  of  human  governments,  but  of  Divine,  rose  as  in  a  mass, 

*  We  arc  aware  that  the  anarchy  of  revolutionary  1848  was  not  more  to  be 
deplored  tlian  the  tyranny  exercised  bv  the  oppressive  despotism  through 
preceding  years.  Tlie  sudden  gift  of  liberty  presented  also  its  more  hoperul 
aspects  in  relation  to  religion.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  palliate  the  enormities 
coramitted  under  the  name  of  liberty;  and  we  have  penned  our  remarks  with 
especial  reference  to  the  overwhelming  moral  and  social  evils  which  swept  as  a 
desolating  torrent  through  the  land,  and,  as  the  Nemesis  of  social  and  political 
wrong,  inflicted  a  just  but  fearful  retribution  on  those  despotic  powers  with 
whom  lav  the  responsibility  of  having  first  fostered  and  given  oirth  to  the 
giant  Evd. 
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to  assert  their  new-born  freedom,  to  claim  immunity  from  every 
law,  to  free  their  country  from  the  restraints  of  morals,  wildfy 
rushing  into  every  species  of  enormity,  overturning  the  sodal 
fabric  the  foundations  of  which  for  years  had  been  in  secret 
sapped,  contending  not  merely  with  Christianity,  bat  seeking  the 
annihilktion  of  all  religion,  the  cessation  of  all  religious  WOTship^ 
the  uprooting,  consequently,  of  all  right  conceptions  of  law  and 
justice,  truth  and  liberty,  and  the  overthrow  of  those  moral  focnh 
dations  on  which  society  rests.  With  impious  defiance  thej  set 
up  not  merely  atheism  as  their  ultimate  object^  but  a  worse  evil, 
which  then  first  received  a  name — Satanism ;  and  to  complete 
the  triumph  of  their  malignant  rage  celebrated  their  jubilees  in 
commemoration  of  those  who  had  won  highest  distinction  as  the 
heroes  of  infamy,  the  revilers  of  their  God,  and  the  dishonour  of 
their  race. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  observer  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  The  flood  of  evil  long  pent  up  had  now 
burst  with  torrent-like  violence  over  the  la^d.  Christian  men, 
who  had  before  looked  on  in  silence,  who  had  permitted  the 
growth  of  the  evil,  without  knowing  what  an  enemy  they  were 
cherishing  in  their  bosom,  unobservant,  for  the  most  part»  of  its 
very  existence,  woke  up  suddenly  to  the  necessity  of  action.  Not 
merely  Christianity, — ^the  very  semblance  of  religion,  morality, 
society  itself,  seemed  threatened  with  immediate  destructioii. 
A  reaction  took  place  in  the  circle  of  the  ChurcL  A  new 
impetus  was  given  to  religious  activity.  The  dead  slumber  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen  was  exchanged  for  a  new  watchful* 
ness  and  vitality.  And  whilst  thousands,  who  before  had  been 
Christian  in  name,  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  unbeliever  and 
scrupled  at  no  excess  of  iniquity,  those  who  were  Christian  in 
heart  came  from  the  furnace  purified,  found  a  new  incentive  to 
Christian  union  and  Christian  love  in  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  most  hopeful  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  religious  life  in  their  country,  namely,  the  existence,  since 
that  period,  of  a  new,  a  more  genuine,  a  revived  Christianity. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany,  as  early  as  the  first  months  of  the 
revolution,  individual  and  collective  cifort  sought  to  raise  a 
standard  against  the  impending  evil.  As  by  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, Cliristiau  men  were  heard  from  difierent  places,  and  without 
concert,enunciatingthenece8sity  of  some  newagencyinthe  Churdi, 
some  new  adaptation  of  Christian  activity,  to  meet  the  crying 
exigencies  of  the  time.  The  pastoral  conferences,  held  generally 
in  the  sirring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  were  attended  in  the 
spring  of  18^8  ))y  a  more  than  usually  large  number  of  member^ 
^vllO  latt  in  one  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  and  humiliation  for  the 
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evils  of  their  lani  Even  differences  of  creed  were  forgotten. 
In  one  place — we  do  not  know  with  what  success — such  was  the 
contest  with  the  anti-christian  power  (it  was  a  place  wh^e 
the  revolutionary  party  had  led  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
population  and  others  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  failure  of 
the  attempted  republic  and  tiie  anarchy  of  the  time  were 
undeniable  proofs  that  there  was  no  God),  such,  we  say,  was 
the  enormity  of  the  evil  to  be  opposed,  ^at  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  were  invited  to  make  common  cause,  and 
merge  for  a  time  their  differences,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  common  belief  in  God  and  Christianity.  We  have  col- 
lected materials,  but  space  forbids  their  use,  for  a  general 
history  of  the  religious  movement  wliich  sprang  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Chiurch  during  this  short  penod.  It  forms  an 
important  chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  Germany  during 
the  present  generation.  We  must  restrict  ourselves,  however, 
to  the  simple  mention  of  those  events  which  most  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  German  Kirehentag. 

The  Pastoral  Conferences  we  have  ahready  alluded  to  as 
means  long  employed  in  different  parts  of  Germany  for  the 
promotion  of  evangelical  religion,  tlurough  the  free  convention 
at  stated  intervals,  of  the  clergy  «nd  others  connected  with 
the  Church  government  These  had  progressively  increased 
in  number,  and  developed  a  growingly  beneficial  influenceL 
There  was  also  a  General  Union,  not  restricted  to  any  one 
province  or  district,  but  which  held  its  meetings  from  year 
to  year  in  different  places,  called  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Society.  Whilst  open,  however,  to  all,  the  aim  of  this  Union 
was  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism,  the  pur- 
pose of  its  formation  being  the  resistance  of  Romish  error. 
There  were  also  general  meetings  pertaining  to  single  sections  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  especially  to  the  old  or  strict  Lutherans ; 
and  we  have  before  us  a  report  of  one  of  the  conferences  of  the 
latter  body,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  revolution.  But  these  meetings  were,  of  course,  restricted 
in  their  character,  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  sectional  peculiarities  of  church  order  or 
doctrine.  There  had  also  been  a  convention,  less  exclusive  in 
its  constitution  and  aim,  which  had  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Berlin  in  1846,  and  which  was  convened  for  a  second  meeting  at 
Stuttgart  in  ISl^S.  In  this  the  German  church  governments 
generally  were  represented  by  deputies  appointed  by  each  ; 
but,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  meeting,  and  the  rules  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Prussian  Government,  this  conference  was 
stamped  with  a  too  exclusively  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic  cha- 
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racier,  and  it  was  deprived  of  all  lasting  influence.  None  of 
these  associated  efforts  could  be  said  to  meet  the  neooMity 
of  the  tima  One  was  restricted  in  its  geographical  splieoe; 
another  in  the  aim  of  its  constitution;  a  thira  was  hmilod 
by  its  adherence  to  a  sinele  confession ;  and  a  fourth  by  its  too 
intimate  relation  with  toe  State  and  with  church  authcmftaeiL 
Yet  each  contributed  some  suggestion,  and  all  seemed  to  point 
to  the  need  of  one  grand  convention,  which  should  not  repreoent 
a  single  province,  but  the  whole  German  fatherland ;  not  Btand 
in  protest  against  Romanism,  but  against  antichrist  in  all  iti 
forms ;  should  not  be  bound  by  the  fetters  of  a  oonfesskm,  but 
represent  the  Christianity  of  the  land,  and  speak  in  the  name 
not  of  a  church,  but  of  the  church  ;  finally,  one  which  should  not 
be  shackled  by  the  intricacies  of  (German  church-rule^  but  should 
embrace  every  element  in  the  church,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  and 
in  which  individual  members  and  societies  mi^ht,  equally  witli 
the  consistory  and  the  synod,  make  their  voice  heard,  and  find  a 
fitting  sphere  for  their  activity. 

The  idea  was  a  vast  and  noble  one,  and  it  seems  to  have  8qg>- 
gested  itself  simultaneously  to  several  minds,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  then  shattered  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  diameni- 
berment  and  threatened  dissolution  of  society,  it  was  a  woik  of 
fEiith  to  entertain  even  the  conception  of  a  project  so  b(dd  and 
comprehensive.  Dr.  Wackemagel,  Pastor  Heller,  and  Dr.  Hanpti 
the  first  a  strict  Lutheran,  the  second  a  member  of  the  Befomiad, 
the  third  of  the  United  Church— <K>mprising,  therefore,  within 
their  own  number  the  germ  of  that  alliance  afterwards  to  bo 
achieved — ^met  at  the  pastoral  conference  at  Sandho^  near 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  m  the  spring  of  1848,  to  lav  before  thit 
associated  body  their  project  of  a  (General  (German  Chuit^  Con* 
vention,  which  should  avoid  the  error  of  the  so-called  *  Unioii,* 
and  join  the  collective  Christian  Church,  without  compromise  oif 
confessional  distinctions,  in  a  general '  confederation'  for  the  pvi>- 
motion  of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  love.  It  was  at  thia 
conference  that  the  name  of  Kircheniag  was  first  pronounced, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  com^ 
mission  for  the  promotion  of  the  object,  to  convene  a  meeting  on 
the  21st  of  June,  and  to  invite  to  that  meeting  as  many  as 
possible  from  every  part  of  (Germany  of  those  whose  sympatniei 
were  likely  to  be  engaged  towards  such  an  object 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  quite  independently  of  Dr.  Wadcer* 
nagel's  project,  a  proposal,  almost  precisely  similar  in  aim  and 
character,  had  been  issued  by  a  member  of  council,  Dt.  rtm 
Bethmann-Hollweg  of  Bonn,  and  extensively  ditnilated,  as  eariy 
as  the  month  of  April,  amonest  his  personal  friends.  The 
manuscript  afterwards  appeared  in  a  printed  form,  entitled. 
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'  Proposal  for  an  Evangelical  Church  Assembly  in  the  Current 
Year  :  Bonn,  1848/*  We  have  read  and  re-read  this  pamphlet 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and,  if  our  space  permitted,  we  should 
be  glad,  by  one  or  two  extracts  from  its  pages,  to  convey  some 
impression  of  the  earnest  and  truly  Christian  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  it.  The  writer  commences  by  pointing  to  the  heavy 
judgments  of  God  which  rest  upon  the  nations,  and  especially 
upon  his  native  land  Shall  the  evangelic  church,  he  says,  be 
silent — not  seek  a  collective  expression  of  its  faith,  its  hopes 
and  fears — not  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  ?  He  claims  from  the 
followers  of  Christ,  of  whatever  church  or  sect,  if  they  acknow- 
ledge Christ  the  Church's  Head,  that  they  unite  in  an  assembly 
which  shall  represent  their  collective  voice.  What  shall  the 
assembly  do,  is  the  query  which  the  writer  next  anticipates.  Its 
first  act,  he  gives  answer,  shall  be  one  otpenitencCy  in  the  name  of 
the  evangelic  church  of  the  fatherland  ;  its  days  of  meeting  shall 
form  a  great  national  day  of  humiliation ;  and  its  second  business 
shall  be  to  pray.  And  as,  in  the  sins  of  the  nation  and  the 
negligence  of  the  Christian  community,  he  finds  enough  grounds 
for  humiliation,  so,  in  the  torn  and  bleeding  condition  of  their 
country,  and  in  the  powerless  and  almost  perishing  state  of 
the  Church,  he  points  out  many  fitting  subjects  for  prayer. 
Bethmann-HoUweg  follows  this  with  some  beautiful  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  *  the  confession,'  showing  that  it  was  not  as 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  or  the  Reformed  Confessions,  as  such, 
that  they  should  meet ;  but  that,  as  evangelical  Christians  and 
brethren,  because  acknowledging  Christ  as  their  Head  in  all 
things,  it  should  be  theirs  to  make  their  assembly  itself  a  cpn- 
fession  of  Christ,  and  a  public  answer,  as  confessions  have  ever 
been,  to  the  great  religious  question  of  the  time.  This  question, 
he  says,  in  these  days,  is — What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  and  the 
re-confession  of  Him  is  the  only  hope  for  a  regenerated  church. 
There  are  further  important  topics  proposed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  as^sembly  in  connexion  with  the  Church — particularly  its 
relation  to  the  State,  and  its  internal  constitution.  Then,  after 
observations  as  to  time,  place,  and  form,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
closes  his  proposal  for  a  general  free  assembly  of  the  church, 
by  a  fervent  appeal  to  those  who  may  reproach  his  project  as 
one  that  would  terminate  in  a  mere  waste  of  words,  showing 
where  his  confidence  reposes — not  in  man,  but  in  God.  *  And 
let  us  not  fear,'  he  concludes,  *  our  own  boldness.  Long  enough 
has  Alarm  been  the  word  ;  now  be  it  Courage.  Only  let  it  be 
no  mean  defensive  carried  on  in  the  old  trenches,  through  the 
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breaches  in  which  the  enemy  looks  from  every  side  nfio  tile 
fortress ;  but,  without  sturrendering  one  work,  cooxageoady  aani 
l^im  with  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit  in  his  own  camp ;  noUuBg 
on  the  banner  but  Victory  I  But  God,  the  only  wise,  bring  tlm 
these  thoughts  to  nothing,  if  they  come  not  firom  Himself  ^ 

Such  was  the  earnest  iqppeal  dictated  by  a  profbimd  aenae  of 
the  necessity  of  the  tunesand  a  strone  fiedth  in  Qod,  whidi  caint 
firom  the  pen  of  the  Christian-minded  member  of  cooneQ  wlMia 
name  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  within  the  last  few  mooAs 
by  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  Chamber  at  Berlin  to 
the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers  in  the  Pmsmaa  Court  It 
met  the  eye  of  the  men  who  were  adyocating  an  almost  identioal 
plan  at  Frankfort  It  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  other  men  of  piet^  and  «■»■■>*— yf^ 
in  the  ChurcL  Tne  two  forces  called  into  action  thzongli  ijbm 
inspiration  of  a  simultaneous  impulse,  combined  ;  and  the  reselfc 
was,  that  when  the  2l8t  of  June'came,  the  little  Sandhof  Oo»» 
ference  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body,  not  from  the 
neighbourhood  alone,  but  firom  aU  parts  of  Qermany,  who  mekim 
the  exercise  of  fiEuth,  and  hope,  and  love,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
this  new  undertaking.  There  were,  however,  many 
counsellors  within  the  camp,  and  not  a  few  who  womd 


shrunk  from  encountering  the  appalling  difficulties  with  whisb 
the  enterprise  was  invested.  But  the  nrm  voice  and  powedU 
appeals  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  re-animated  their  courage 
re-assured  their  faith.  And  when  he  accompanied  his  eo 
argiunents  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  by  pointing  te 
the  source  of  their  strength,  adding  the  Luther-hke 
^Whilst  we  look  at  ourselves,  at  our  divided  and 


Church,  we  may  well  be  filled  with  despair ;  yet,  looking  up  te 
Him,  the  Lord,  we  dare  venture  U' — tne  counsels  of  the  tumd 
ceased,  and  the  meeting  terminated  its  nine  hours'  sitting  faj  s 
resolution  to  convene  '  a  general  firee  assembly  of  members^  lay 
and  clerical,  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,'  and  to 
hold  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of  September,  in  .die 
city  of  Wittenbeig,  around  the  grave  of  Luther. 

We  must  pass  over  the  history  of  the  intervening  three  mcoA^ 
with  all  the  throes  and  conflicts  through  which  the  Chuidi  Coa- 
vention  passed  whikt  in  the  struggles  of  its  birth.  It  was  % 
time  of  imceasing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Comnoissiony  and 
of  most  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  obstades  and 
discouragements  which  seemed  every  day  to  gather  new  strength. 
But  the  2l8t  of  September  arrived,  and  with  it  the  first  of  what 
are  now  called  '  the  three  days  of  Wittenberg.'  It  may  have 
been  that  the  excesses  of  the  RevolutionistB,  which  had  new 
reached  their  height,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  veiy 
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of  the  Church,  drove  many  to  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  cause ;  but,  to  whatever  source  the 
response  is  attributable,  many,  who  had  been  oj^nents  of  the 
scheme,  now  flocked  together  for  its  support  The  murder  of 
Lichnowski  and  Auerswald  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  was  the 
latest  act  in  the  fearful  drama  which  was  taking  place  around 
them.  The  news  went  from  mouth  to  moutL  A  solemn  feeling 
pervaded  every  soul.  They  felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
event  They  were  at  a  turning-point,  a  time  of  crisis  in  the 
history  of  their  Church.  The  Christianity  of  Germany  was,humanly 
regarded,  in  their  hands.  Past  diflFerences  were  forgotten ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Christ  pressed  together,  in  view  of  the  darkening 
thunder-cloud,  into  a  close  adhesion,  and  cemented  a  holy 
fellowship  as  they  awaited  the  issue  of  their  own  yet  dimly 
apmrehended  mission. 

feut  the  21st  September  dawned  upon  them, — the  day  so 
memorable  in  the  existence  of  this  new-bom  power  in  the 
Church.  If  anything  could  have  contributed — ^we  will  not  say 
to  invest  with  poetry  its  natal  day — ^but  to  fiU  its  founders  with 
the  inspiration  of  mighty  deeds  and  noble  triumphs  won  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  surely  it  was  the  locality  which  had  been  chosen 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  A  sacred  spot 
is  Wittenberg  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  endearing  are  the 
thoughts  which  encircle  its  memory  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
Luther  and  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  As  the  members 
who  responded  to  the  call  went  to  their  place  of  meeting  in  the 
morning,  they  passed  beneath  the  statue  of  Luther  in  the  market- 
place, and  may  have  gathered  inspiration  from  his  familiar  form, 
or  renewed  their  faith  as  they  read  the  life's  motto  of  the  first 
reformer,  and  that  which  should  be  the  watchword  of  their  own 
endeavours,  in  the  words  upon  its  base  : — 

'  Ist's  Gottes  Werk,  so  wird's  bestehen  ; 
Ist's  Mcnschen's,  so  wird's  imtergehen.' 

At  one  end  of  the  street  is  Luther's  house,  still  preserving  the 
relics  of  his  domestic  life.  At  the  other  extremity  stands  the 
Schloss-kirche — the  shrine  within  which  the  Kirchentag  was  to 
gather.  They  passed  its  doors, — the  very  doors  to  which  the 
reformer  first  affixed  his  theses.  Before  them,  as  the  rostrum  from 
which  they  were  to  speak,  stood  the  venerable  professor's 
chair,  from  which  he  w^as  wont  to  deliver  his  lectures  at  the 
University.  The  brasses  upon  the  pavement  told  them  that  the 
ashes  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  lay  beneath  their  feet  And  at 
the  side,  the  monuments  of  Frederic  the  Wise  and  John  the 
Steadfast  re-called  the  memory  of  the  Electors  who  once  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But  if 
the  outward  semblance  all  pointed  to  Luther  and  the  cause 
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with  which  his  name  is  identified,  the  spirit  in  which  these 
men  of  the  new  Church  met  was  no  less  that  of  thdr  great 

{>rototype.  The  names  of  Luther  and  of  Reform  they  had  too 
ong  known  associated  with  churches  destitute  of  ahnost  evetj 
living  power,  for  them  again  to  rest  their  confidence  in  the  power 
merely  of  a  name.  They  looked  less  to  Luther  than  to  Lather's 
God.  And  it  was  the  very  spirit  of  Luther,  that  same  &ith,  thai 
same  boldness,  that  same  distrust  of  self  and  confidence  in  God 
which  animated  their  meeting,  inspired  their  first  utterances  of 
prayer  and  song  and  confession  of  faith,  and  evidenced  itself  in 
every  subsequent  act  of  the  Wittenberg  AssembW. 

The  number  gathered  at  this  first  German  Kirchentag  was 
about  five  himdred, — ^the  Church,  the  University,  the  School, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Governments,  being  all  represented,  and  the 
number  was  increased  by  not  a  few  from  the  laity,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  moved  towards  this  effort  for  the  banding  of  the 
scattered  forces  in  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  It  was 
indeed  a  new  and  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  learned  professor 
seated  side  by  side  with  the  simple-minded  Christian,  the  aignified 
ecclesiastic  taking  brotherly  counsel  with  the  humble  laT- 
missionary  or  provincial  school  teacher.  It  was  no  less  a  strangely 
novel  spectacle  to  see  the  strongest  upholders  of  the  respective 
orthodoxies,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  forgetting  doctrinal  differ- 
ences  in  the  harmony  of  Christian  purpose  and  Christian  love ; 
still  more  to  see  the  object  of  their  common  jealou^,  the  *  United' 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Moravian  and  other  dissenting  commnni* 
ties,  completing  the  picture  of  Christian  union  and  brotherly 
love  by  being  admitted  to  their  association  without  question  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  or  Church  rule.  All  seemed  to  point  to  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day.  And  the  tempest  of  persecution  with 
which  the  Church  was  assailed  appeared  already  converted  into 
a  blessing  in  the  recognition  of  its  essential  unity,  and  the  sense 
of  the  mutual  dependence  of  its  parts  as  members  of  that  mystio 
body  which  is  one  in  its  living  Head.  This  feeling  of  Christian 
fellowship  was  heightened  to  the  sublime,  and  received  an 
expression  too  deeply  affecting  ever  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  when,  at  a  solenm 
moment  on  the  last  day,  the  earnest  Krummacher,  in  one  of  his 
fervent  addresses,  pledged  the  members  to  stand  true  to  one 
another  in  the  day  of  persecution  which  seemed  about  to  burst 
upon  them,  and  received  in  the  prolonged  affirmation  of  the 
whole  assembly  the  assurance  that  they  would  bear  each  other 
as  members  of  one  familv  in  their  hearts  and  prayers,  would 
receive  each  other  in  the  day  of  persecution  to  house  and  home 
till  tiic  storm  should  be  overpast^  and  would  account  as  their 
own  sister  and  their  own  children  the  widow  and  the  orphav 
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of  the  brother  who  should  seal  his  testimony  by  the  martyr's 
death. 

The  Conference  at  Wittenberg,  thus  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
humiliation  and  prayer,  ended  in  the  establishment  on  a  fixed 
and  definite  basis  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  Many  were  the 
subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  during 
their  three  days'  debate,  but  on  all  the  more  important  questions 
they  came  to  a  happy  and  almost  unanimous  conclusion.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Assembly,  its  relation  to  the  vexed  question 
of '  Union,'  the  Confessional  basis  on  which  they  should  meet,  and 
the  ends  proposed  by  their  meeting,  were  all  determined  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  sound  wisdom  has  been  justified  by  the 
experience  of  subsequent  years.  To  these  important  points  we 
shall  revert.  First,  however,  to  complete  our  historical  sketch, 
we  shall  present  a  list  of  the  places  that  have  received  the 
ELirchentag  since  its  first  foundation  in  Wittenberg,  adjoining 
some  approximation  of  the  number  of  members  by  which  the 
respective  Conventions  have  been  successively  attended. 

Attendanoe 
•bout 

1848  Wittenberg  600 

1849  Wittenberg  ?00 

1850  Stuttgart  2000 

1851  Elberfeld  1800 

1852  Bremen  1400 

1853  Berlin  2000 

1854  Frankfort  1800 

The  local  situations  of  the  respective  places,  whether  more  or 
less  near  to  the  centre  of  Protestantism,  account  in  great  part 
for  the  fluctuation  in  attendance.  The  meetings  have  taken 
place  in  the  same  period  of  the  month  of  September,  extending 
commonly  over  four  days.  And  the  continued  presence  of 
M.  von  Bethmann-Holhveg,  under  whose  active  presidency,  in 
association  with  Dr.  Stahl  of  Berlin,  they  have  met,  has  in  no 
small  measure  contributed  to  the  eflScient  maintenance  of  the 
cause,  and  to  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  Chris- 
tian union  in  all  their  sittings. 

We  now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  which  will  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Church  Conven- 
tion, and  the  position  it  holds  relatively  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
State  powers  in  Germany. 

In  iti>  constitution,  the  Kirchentag,  although  with  strict  pro- 
priety designated  a  council  or  ecclesiastical  diet,  resembles  none 
of  the  councils,  oecumenical  or  national,  that  have  been  convened 
in  earlier  periods  of  the  Church.  Unlike  the  Councils  of  Nice  or 
Ephesus,  unlike  the  later  Councils  of  Constance  or  of  Trent,  the 
Kirchentag  can  claim  no  supremacy  by  virtue  of  authoritative 
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commission,  whether  imperial  or  papal  As  little  can  it  assume  m 
juridical  prerogative,  or  support  its  jud^ents  by  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power.  The  Eirchentt^  is  essentially  a/ree  oonventioD,  of 
those  members,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  who  may  be  del^;ated  to 
it  as  the  representatives  of  the  Oerman  Church  in  its  bfoadeit 
sense, — not  of  a  Lutheran,  or  a  Reformed,  or  aUnited  Chmrdi,  but 
embracing  with  perfect  catholicity  all  of  these  alike, — nor  of  m 
State  Church,  as  the  National  Church  of  Prussia,  or  of  Saxony,  or 
of  Wurtemberg,  but  alike  comprehending  all  the  nawMuJ 
diurches  of  the  thirty-eight  distinct  State-powers  in  Qennaiiy, 
— ^nor,  lastly,  of  the  clerical  body  alone,  whether  acting 
individually  or  in  a  corporate  capacity  as  s^ods,  consistories 
or  ecclesiastical  boards,  but  of  the  Church  m  its  totality  the 
collective  bodv  of  professing  Christians,  wherever  engagied  i& 
associated  acUon,  whether  as  an  ecclesiastical  government^  or 
theok^cal  faculty,  or  religious  society,  or  simpe  lay  agency. 
The  JEorchentag  differs  widely  from  our  own  '  Evangelical  A3&- 
ance,'  although  it  is  in  effect  an  actual  and  great  evangelical 
alliance,  in  so  far  as  it  unites  in  one  bond  of  brotherhood  the 
scattered  and  divided  sections  of  the  Church,  and  elevates 
the  unity  of  faith  above  all  distinctions  of  church,  or  creed,  or 
confession.  In  the  degree  in  which  it  embraces  this  end,  we 
must  admit  the  Eirchentag  falls  short  of  the  latter  society.  It 
aims,  however,  at  much  more  than  this  recognition  of  Christiaa 
fellowship,  having  for  its  prime  object  the  union  of  all  churches 
into  one  confederation,  which,  without  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  doctrine  and  discipline  enjoyed  by  uie  confeflsioDal 
churches,  shall  yet  be  enabled  to  act  as  a  confederated  body  in 
theprosecution  of  those  ends  which  are  common  to  alL 

llie  word  c(nifederation  is  important,  as  marking  the  natnra 
of  the  alliance,  m  contradistinction  to  Union.*  This  proposed 
confederation  of  the  German  churches  is  based  distinctly  npoa 
the  confessions  of  fodth  of  the  Reformation:  the  unfortonata 
Union  was  based  on  the  consensus  of  the  two  chief  Confessioni^  and 
aimed  at  a  fusion  of  the  two  churches  into  on&  Tlie  confedem- 
tion  recognises  the  differences  existing  between  the  confessioDal 
churches,  and  preserves  to  each  its  independence  as  to  doctrine^ 
worship,  constitution,  government,  and  relation  to  the  state:  thtt 
Union,  on  the  other  liand,  seeking  to  merge  all  existing  dif* 

*  We  hare  been  oonpeUed  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  prrsent  pi^icr  to 
refer  to  the  UmUed  Ckureh^  and  the  nrinciples  on  which  that  attempted  anioa 
of  thin^  that  differ  vas  baM*d  But  any  explanation  of  the  curious  and 
jnstmctiTe  piece  of  ecc]csia8tical  histonr  which  the  formation  of  this  churck 
includes,  or  of  the  difficulties  and  trouMos,  the  persecutions  and  Texation^ 
which  are  sucBested  to  one  conversant  with  relicioiis  matters  in  Germsnj  faf 
the  name  of  'Union,'  must  b^  for  the  prescnl  at  kast»  deferred. 
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ferences,  aimed  at  a  josition  subversive  of  all  independent  action 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  older  churches.  This  desired 
confederation  is  not  yet  formed,  the  Earchentag  being  professedly 
only  the  preparatory  medium,  through  which  the  ulterior  object 
is  to  be  brought  about,  and  through  which  also  the  want  of 
the  other  is  in  the  meantime  partially  supplied.  But  whilst 
the  members  of  the  Kirchentag  are  seeking  for  the  official 
authority  which  shall  change  their  assemblies  £rom  those  of  a 
free  conference  to  the  meetings  of  a  legalized  confederation,  the 
confederation  itself  is  in  spirit  realized  by  anticipation ;  and,  as 
we  venture  to  believe,  in  a  far  better  mianner  than  is  likely  to 
result  from  any  possible  alliance  with  the  territorial  churches  and 
constituted  State-powers.  Already  the  churches  of  the  Befonned, 
the  Lutheran,  the  United,  and  the  Moravian  Brethren,  as  far  as 
they  have  given  adhesion  to  the  Kirchentag,  are  confederated  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  common  principles,  and  the  promotion 
of  those  ends  which  alike  concern  them  jdL  That  very  *  United' 
Church,  which  so  signally  belied  its  name  as  a  union  of  discordant 
doctrine  and  discipline,  is  received  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
strictly  confessional  churches,  under  the  broad  idea  of  confedera- 
tion, because  groimded  on  the  consenting  teachings  contained  in 
the  two  Confessions.  We  are  the  more  particular  in  referring  to 
this  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Kirchentag,  that  our  readers  may  be  prepared,  both  to  com- 
prehend more  fully  the  nature  of  the  question  as  it  at  present 
stands,  and  to  form  their  judgments  as  to  how  far  such  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Kirchentag,  should  it  ever  be  accomplished, 
would  promote  or  impede  the  grand  objects  for  which  it  is 
founded.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
this  question,  but  we  must  confess  that,  with  the  knowledge  how 
dangerous  a  weapon  power  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  we  should  look  with  some  anxiety  at  a 
power  thus  constituted,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  German 
churches,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  blessed  free  agency  of  their 
present  Kirchentag.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
it  was  to  this  very  consolidation  of  power,  that  the  founders  of  the 
German  Kirchentag  looked  in  the  first  instance  with  greatest 
hope,  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the  fearful  evils  with 
which,  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  Germany  was 
at  that  period  threatened.  It  would  betray  us  into  a  lengthened 
argument,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  extremely  complicated 
question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Germany. 
We  must,  however,  say  that,  whilst  we  admit  that  their 
separation  in  184?8  meant,  in  the  design  of  its  chief  advo- 
cates, the  extinction  of  all  religion,  yet  we  have  faith  enough 
in  the  principles  of  freedom  from  State  control,  to  believe  that 
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a  total  severaDce  of  the  ecclesiastical  i^m  the  magisterial 
power  would  far  more  benefit  Germany  than  the  scheme  to 
which,  as  their  last  effort  to  save  the  Church,  the  founders  of 
the  Eirchentag  had  recourse  in  conceiving  the  bold  project  of 
confederation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kirchentag  comprises  within  itself  as 
r^ularly  appointed  delegates,  the  representatives  c^  a  number  of 
bodies,  most  heterogeneous  in  character,  if  r^arded  in  the  li^t 
of  authority  or  ecclesiastical  power,  although  perfectly  acooidaiit 
and  amicable  in  the  spirit  of  their  meeting.  There  are^  for 
instance,  territorial  churches,  provincial  synods,  eodesiartical 
boards,  national  consistories,  united  with  free  communities  and 
voluntary  associations ;  the  faculties  of  theology  and  ecdesiastiail 
law  in  the  universities,  colleges  for  the  training  of  ministers  and 
missionaries,  pastoral  conferences,  and  diocesal  unions,  taking 
common  part  with  Bible  and  tract  societies,  young  men's  asso* 
ciations,  societies  for  home  and  foreign  missions,  tempennoo 
societies,  orphan  asylums,  and  a  crowd  of  other  associations^ — the 
fruit  of  the  free  operation  of  Christian  charity.  Strangely  diver- 
sified as  are  the  elements,  these  are  the  bodies,  which,  in  the 
persons  of  their  delegates,  are  represented  at  the  Kirchenti^,  and 
form,  together  with  a  lar^e  number  of  the  clergy,  candidate^ 
home  missionaries,  supenntendents,  schoolmasters,  and  men 
engaged  in  varied  other  pursuits,  the  component  elements  whkii 
constitute  the  assembly.  Admirably  as  this  body  has  shown 
itself  able  to  work  in  harmony,  in  the  carrying  out  of  great  prac- 
tical purposes  of  good  in  Germany,  the  confederation,  should  it 
ever  be  formed,  would  necessarily  l)e  constituted  of  very  different 
elementa  The  meetings  that  have  already  taken  place  at 
Eisenach,  have  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  representatives  of 
the  church  authorities,  the  territorial  governments,  and  eccle- 
siastical powers.  StiU,  however  constituted,  we  can  look  forwasi 
with  no  hope  to  the  confederation  ever  occupying  the  position 
which  the  sanguine  minds  of  its  projectors  have  marked  out  for 
it  We  shall  watch,  however,  with  interest  the  progress  of  tlie 
dijBScult  question  of  the  adjustment  of  phurch  power  in  Germany^ 
and  we  trust  we  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  its  general 
bearing,  and  to  show  the  problem,  which,  in  its  political  aspect^ 
the  Kirchentag,  or,  more  correctlv,  the  proposed  oonfedeiatioD 
of  the  German  churches,  has  to  solve. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  sav,  that  the  discussion  of  this  intricate 
question  of  a  church  confederation  forms  no  port  of  the  gen<nral 
proceedings  of  the  Kirchentag.  Many  of  its  members  are  pro- 
bably unaware  that  such  a  project  is  included  in  its  aims ;  all 
regard  it  as  quite  subservient  to  the  practical  works  connected 
with  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  Kirchentag  engages. 
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The  most  sanguine  have,  probably,  in  view  of  the  important 
mission  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  ordained  for  the 
accompHshment  of  the  Kirchentag,  permitted  their  zeal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question  to  be  moderated.  And  it  is  not  an  unlikely 
event,  as  we  think  it  would  not  be  an  unfortimate  one,  that  the 
Kirchentag  should  hold  on  its  course,  spreading  fertilizing  streams 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  progress  of  its  yearly  testimonies 
for  Christ,  whilst  the  dream  of  a  church  confederation  gradually 
lapses  into  complete  oblivion. 

Passing  from  this  aspect  of  the  Kirchentag,  it  is  with  more 
pleasure  that  we  contemplate  the  union  already  accomplished  in 
respect  of  confession  on  the  basis  of  mutual  toleration.  The 
principles  of  admission,  from  the  formation  of  the  convention, 
have  been  so  catholic,  that — with  the  exception  of  those  few 
who  are  so  restricted  in  their  views,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  charity,  that  they  hold  all  commimion  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  their  own  Confession,  to  be  wrong — ^the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  and  every  developmer^  of  Christian  activity, 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  recognised  churches,  are 
embraced  within  its  association.*  Whilst  such  has  been  the 
case,  however,  from  the  commencement,  it  is  only  since  the 
meeting  at  Berlin,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  that  this  question  of 
the  confession  of  faith  to  be  adopted  by  the  assembly  has  been 
adjusted,  and  the  principle  of  unity  in  diversity  definitely 
secured.  And  it  will  readily  be  understood,  that  whilst  this 
question  yet  remained  undetermined,  difficulties  continually 
threatened  the  harmony  of  the  meetings,  and  a  number  of  coun- 
sellors were  not  wanting  to  predict  the  certain  failure  of  the 
whole  scheme  from  the  inevitable  breaking  up  of  its  disunited 
elements.  The  proposition  which  was  laid  before  the  Kirchentag 
in  1853,  and  supported  by  members  of  the  three  churches, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  United,  was  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  should  declare  their  adherence  to  the  Confessio 
Angustana — the  most  complete  as  well  as  venerable  symbol  of 
the  Reformation — with  the  provision  that  no  restriction  should 

*  AVc  wish  Avc  coiild  say  that  f/ie  whole  Chrhtian  Chvrch  of  Gemiany  were 
admitted  to  tliis  fellowship,  rather  than  its  recognised  churches.  Our  exception 
above  refers  to  parties  in  the  Church  who  exclude  themselves.  Unfortunately, 
there  arc  sections  of  the  Cliureh,  large  in  number,  and  excellent  for  piety 
and  worth,  willing  to  be  admitted,  but  whom  the  Kirchentag  excludes.  The 
Kirchentag  has  accomplished  an  union,  but  it  is  one  which  virtually  restricts  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  confessional  churches.  We  accept  this  as  a  first  instal- 
ment towards  religious  lil)erty  and  union,  but  only  as  such.  The  Church 
outside  the  churches  claims  its  regard.  The  Kirchentag  must  rise  from  its 
confessional  basis  to  that  of  a  common  Christianity,  ere  it  occupy  its  tnie 
pcjsition  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  representative  of  the  CJiristian  Church  of 
Germauv. 
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be  laid  on  any  man's  conscience  as  to  further  iloctriiras  not 
included  in  that  Confession,  and  that  in  relation  to  the  tentti 
article,  the  members  should  not  be  considered  to  bind  themaelfet 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  interpretations  adopled 
b^  the  different  churches.  By  a  proposition  thus  framed,  Iki 
difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  an  individual  Omfewm 
as  a  declaration  of  the  common  faith  of  the  assembly,  irero  ad* 
mirably  met  The  Lutherans  were  of  course  pleased  at  liift 
acceptance  of  the  symbol  of  their  own  church  as  that  of  tiki 
united  protestantism  of  Germany  ;  the  Reformed  had  thdr 
scruples  met  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  pramioe  in  tiki 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  reservation  oxpicwed  in 
relation  to  the  tenth  article ;  and  the  United,  hv  being  boond 
no  further  than  their  own  consenstLS  admitted,  had  al^  reMQn 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposal  At  the  same  time,  that  Oon- 
fession  was  in  preference  to  all  others  chosen,  which  was  not 
only  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  as  a  compendium  of  ftSA, 
but  also  the  most  catholic  in  its  character,  the  truest  ezpooent 
of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  that  which  was  most  intunatdv 
associated  with  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  Reformation,  a 
was  a  glorious  moment,  not  alone  for  the  Eirchentag,  bat  Ibr 
the  Church  in  Qermany,  when,  on  the  20th  September,  18SL 
after  a  discussion  which  occupied  the  whole  day,  the  two  thooaand 
members  who  filled  the  garrison  church  at  Berlin  signified,  iriA 
an  almost  unanimous  voice,  their  assent,  under  the  pro 
named,  to  the  Augsburg  Confession — thus  declaring  for 
selves  their  personal  profession  of  the  doctrines  tau^t  in  tUi 
time-hallowed  creed,  while  thev  stamped  upon  the  K 
as  representative  of  the  faith  of  uermany,  those 
views  which  most  positively  identify  it  with  the  spirit  of  tfim 


Reformation.  The  joyful  news  of  the  decision  of  the  aasemfafar 
was  carried  with  the  greatest  haste  to  the  palace ;  it  was  leoeind 
with  every  expression  of  delight  by  the  lung,  who  awaited  dm 
report  of  his  special  messenger  ;  and  still  more,  it  was  hailed 
with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  through  the  whole  of  Pfoteitant 
•Germany,  as  the  members  of  the  Church,  whether  LuthenBiy 
Reformed,  or  United,  heard  what  was  the  outspoken  voice  of 
their  representatives  and  leaders  in  church  and  school,  and  con- 
templated the  vantage-^und  thus  acquired  for  them  in  idatian 
to  Popery  and  Rationah^n.  By  this  united  act  of  the  Kirrhent^g 
it  has  accomplished  a  mighty  work  in  Germany.  It  haa 
merely  achieved  for  itself  a  position  of  tmexpeeted  unity 
strength,  by  proving  itself  one  by  a  common  faith,  but  has  shoim 
on  which  side  Germany  last  pronounces  on  the  question  of  reli- 
gious belief;  and  has  answered  the  desire  of  many  who  in  nradi 
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fear  and  trepidation  suspected  that  the  decision  would  be  that  of 
a  dubious  orthodoxy.  Let  the  vaunting  friends  of  Bationalism, 
however,  now  know,  that  Germany's  newest  *  phase  of  faith'  is  to 
return  to  her  ancient  landmarks,  in  the  re-assertion  of  that  beau- 
tiful Confession  of  1530,  the  utterance  of  which  formed  one  of 
the  great  acts  of  the  Reformation.  God  grant  that  it  may  prove 
the  token  of  a  new  reformation  begun  from  within  that  Church, 
which,  since  those  first  days  of  re-awakened  life  and  purity,  has 
"been  betrayed  into  so  many  devious  wanderings  and  ensnaring 
speculations ! 

We  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  operation  of 
(Jermany's  Chiffch  I)iet, — the  purposes,  namely,  at  which  it  aims, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  accomplishes  them. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  itself 
by  the  Kirchentag  is  the  protection  and  promotion  of  those 
common  interests  which  pertain  alike  to  each  section  of  the 
church  included  within  its  influence.  The  special  functions 
proposed  by  the  Convention,  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  general  object  are,  the  exhibition  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  promotion  of  brotherly  communion, — 
collective,  witnessing  against  whatever  is  opposed  to  evangelic 
truth, — mutual  counsel  and  aid, — mediation  of  diflFerences 
between  churches  belonging  to  the  confederation, — ^protection  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  pertain  to  the  evangelical  churches, 
— maintenance  of  union  with  their  brethren  in  foreign  lands, — 
and  the  promotion  of  Christian  social  efforts,  especially  the  Inner 
Jfission.  The  yearly  conventions  are  conducted  by  the  reading 
of  papers  or  reports  upon  topics  comprehended  within  the  sphere 
of  its  operation,  followed  by  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  measures  proposed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  sought  There  are  also  some 
few  general  addresses  given  by  the  delegates  from  foreign  reli- 
gious societies,  free  associations,  and  ecclesiastical  boards.  The 
management  of  the  whole  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  general  and 
a  select  committee. 

We  placed  last  in  the  list  of  objects  comprised  within  the 
assembly's  sphere,  and  have  deferred  till  now  to  notice  even 
by  name,  the  ^  Inner  Mission,'  that  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity the  more  distinctly  to  assign  its  proper  position  in 
relation  to  the  Kirchentag.  The  extraordinary  rise  of  this 
mighty  power  of  living  Christianity  in  the  Church  of  Ger- 
many, its  sudden  appearance  as  the  adopted  child  of  the 
Kirchentag  during  even  its  first  Wittenberg  days,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  its  influence  through  the  whole  reach  of  the  German 
nationality  at  home  and  abroad,  constitute  a  history  singularly 
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unique  amongst  Christian  efforts,  and  of  signal  import  to  At 
Church  at  large.  How  great  an  importance  the  memben  tf 
the  Kirchentag  attach  to  the  Inner  Mission,  may  be  galihM|i 
from  their  allotting  two  of  the  four  days  of  their  meetiiig  to  lb 
conduct — from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  its  founder,  the  eiflif* 
prising  and  beloved  Wichem,  is  always  greeted  at  its  mawmblN^ 
— and  from  the  real  earnestness  widi  which  its  cause  bat  beo^ 
not  merely  theoretically  espoused,  but  practically  engaged  iOilPf 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Kurchentag,  and  through  them  br  all  Aift 
is  truest  and  best  in  German  protestantism.  Germanya  'IiiMkr 
Mission,'  however,  is  a  subject  too  comprehensiye  and  of  tab 
large  an  interest  and  importance  to  be  treated  at  the  doaa  tf 
a  paper  like  the  present  Its  existence  is  one  of  those  phenoBSitea 
in  the  development  of  a  church  which  stamp  the  age,  and  viadl* 
cate  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  records  of  its  history  Howeffor 
great  the  value  of  the  other  labours  of  the  Kirchentag 
would  venture  to  deny  that  its  best  work,  that  at  least  whidi 
been  most  fruitful  in  immediate  results,  has  been  its  adoptioli 
and  promotion  of  the  Inner  Mission.  That  which,  seven  jssn 
ago,  was  a  germ  of  thought,  lodged  in  the  mind  of  one  nuHLi| 
now  a  principle  actuating  human  minds,  insti^ting^ChiiMli 
endeavour,  and  giving  birth  to  benevolent  enterprise  ina  hiuidm 
forms  throughout  the  fatherland,  and  wherever  in  EorOM^  In 
America,  or  in  Australasia,  Germany  may  find  a  hom&  WUIil^ 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  indicate,  in  our  sketch  of  the  TTirchM 
tag's  history,  the  prominence  which  is  due  to  this  its  ftlft 
adopted  child,  we  must  waive  for  the  present  all  special  nolioo  If 
its  operations.  We  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  present  in  the  pegw 
of  the  *  Eclectic'  a  picture  of  the  present  features  of  German]^ 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  aspect  of  the  times  in  relation  lb 
religious  and  social  life ;  a  plan  to  which  we  are  ursed  by  a  con* 
sideration  of  the  momentousness  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  nearness  with  which,  from  the  daily  increasing  influence  Aa 
intellect  of  Germany  gains  over  our  own,  those  interests  aftal 
ourselves.  In  pursuance  of  this  conception  we  hope  ere  lo^g 
to  give  a  distinct  prominence  to  the  spnere  of  active  ^«^"fHffft 
originated  by  Germany's  Inner  Mission. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice,  however  briefly,  the  mofo  im* 
portant  of  the  matters  to  which,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  aim%  the 
Kirchentag  has  addressed  itself,  whether  by  way  of  dii^yriim  at 
its  annual  meetings,  or  by  direct  effort  of  another  character. 

The  principal  topic  of  deliberation  at  the  second  meeting  aft 
Wittenberg  in  1849,  was,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Static 
the  question  before  the  meeting  being — '  How  should  the  Chuidi 
judge  and  act  with  reference  to  the  renunciation  of  ChristianHj 
on  the  part  of  the  State  f    This  discussion  was  one  csdcfolateJ^ 
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under  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  excite  a  deep 
interest,  and  involved  some  of  the  most  important  questions  con- 
nected with  religious  liberty  and  State  control  that  the  German 
Church  had,  and  still  has,  to  solve.  A  further  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which  the  right  of  the  State 
to  the  education  of  the  young  was  admitted,  and  a  further  second 
right  of  the  Church  to  the  same,  was  maintained.  On  all  such 
subjects  Germany  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  Re- 
verting to  the  former  question,  it  is  impossible  for  us  here,  to 
enter  upon  the  wide  field  which  the  mutual  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Germany  present.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  much  which 
affects  this  important  question  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  constitutional  changes  have  been  effected  in 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Prussia,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  of 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  which  show  the  felt  necessity  of 
reform,  and  the  direct  influence,  even  in  matters  of  such  high 
import,  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
endorse  all  the  conclusions  to  which  the  assembly  came  in  its 
meeting  at  Wittenberg,  far  as  they  were  in  advance  of  the 
general  church  views  of  the  tima  But  it  speaks  loudly  of  the 
power  this  free  convention  possesses  amongst  the  authorized 
organs  of  administration  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  to  mark  the 
great  influence  it  exerted  whilst  yet  in  its  infancy  in  moulding 
the  opinions,  which  in  the  subsequent  year  assumed  a  legislative 
form  in  some  of  the  principal  States  of  Germany. 

The  Stuttgart  conference  was  signalized  by  not  only  a  very 
large  attendance  and  very  deep  interest,  but  also  by  the  intro- 
duction of  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  has  proved  a  source 
of  much  good  to  the  Church  at  large.  First  amongst  these 
we  place  that  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, — a  subject 
which,  if  it  be  the  occasion  of  a  difficult  contest  in  our  own  land, 
has,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  a  yet  more  arduous  task  to  main- 
tain its  ground  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  doctrinal  teaching 
comes  ill  to  aid  an  almost  universal  habitude  of  the  people,  in 
favour  of  the  disregard  of  the  first  day.  With,  all  the  dis- 
advantages, however,  of  the  controversy  on  German  soil,  in  one 
respect  tlie  assembly  at  Stuttgart  shows  itself  far  in  advance  of 
many  in  our  own  country.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that,  whatever 
differences  of  view  were  expressed  at  the  meeting  (and  those  dif- 
ferences reached  through  every  grade  from  the  one  extreme  to  the 
other),  all  united  in  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  preservation 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  indispensable  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  true  piety  in  the  nation, — a  conclusion  to  which  they  put 
the  seal  of  action  by  petitioning  all  the  governments  of  Germany 
not  for  the  enforcement  of  a  religious  duty,  but,  with  true 
enlightenment,  for  the  protection  by  the  civil  power  of  the  right 
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the  nation  lias  to  the  ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest    The  ndgtct 
has  been  renewed   at  subsequent  conferences^ — not  m  ta  ili 
doctrinal  basis  or  practical  expediency,  for  the  latter  of  tbeit 
is  abready  admitte<]^  and  discussion  upon  the  former  it  as  m 
consequence  unnecessary, — ^but  for  the  further  canyiog  out  of  die 
great  result  aimed  at — ^namely,  the  rectificatiim  of  the  lew  m  eD 
the  thirty-^ght  States  of  Qermany,  with  a  view  to  the  protedioB 
of  the  people  in  one  of  their  most  precious  and  sacred  rigfala  Zhe 
petition  which  emanated  firom  the  Stuttgart  confereiioe  wm 
followed  by  immediate  firuit.  •  In  Prussia,  as  early  as  the  maag 
of  1851,  laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  tne  Sahhetlh  iS 
the  Post-office  and  other  departments  of  the  public  service^  ea  well 
as  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading  and  oompok^  Sundw 
labour.  We  extract  from  a  decree  of  the  27th  May,  1851,  kmd 
by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  a  single  daiue  to  diov 
the  correctness  with  which  the  Goyemment  has  been  mede  te 
understand  the   right   province    of   civil  legislation:-^ 'The 
attainment  of  the  object  referred  to  is  not  to  be  expected  thiOMA 
orders  of  (Jovemment,  but  only  throu^  the  influence  of  tee 
Church,  the  school,  and  good  example,  because  by  these  alone  cut 
the  inner  feelings  of  men  be  improved.    Government  in  wiffi^g; 
however,  to  promote  Sabbath  observance  by  removing  the  I 
hindrances  and  impediments.'    In  Saxony,  Hanover,  ~ 
and  even  Bavaria,  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
goveruments  to  promote  the  same  causa     it  haa  belea  die 
object  of  the  later  acts  of  the  Kirchentaff  in  connezioii  wttk 
this  question,  to  pursue  its  exercise  of  mond  influence  in  rel^tioB 
to  those  governments  which  still  refuse  to  yield  to  its  lemoB* 
strances ;    and  it  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing;  not  aaij 
through  these  public  efibrts,  but  also  through  the  <^lffll^M?^^  of 
app^ds  to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  a  better  dyil  protoo 
tion  for  the  Sabbath  right  and  a  more  general  dispoeitioii  te 
make  a  hallowed  use  of  the  privilege  thus  secured.    CHher  topioi 
discussed  at  the  Stuttgart  assembly  were, — ^the  duty  of  cvrii 
obedience, — ^the  form  of  the  oath, — the  protection  of  tneGhuveh 
revenues  (a  sore  subject,  seeing  that  in  the  year  of  revidaliiMi 
thousands  of  the  dergy  were  stripped  of  a  laige  portion  of  thoir 
incomes),— and  the  Confederation. 

The  conference  at  Elberfeld  ^ve  rise  to  several  reeolntions  of 
practical  utility,  and  bearing  evidence  of  advancing  views  in  rale* 
tion  to  religious  liberty  and  the  necessities  of  the  Chmcli, 
Earnest  protests  against  new  and  very  pernicious  measures  oon* 
nected  with  the  Church  constitution  in  Oldenberg,  which  resulted 
in  their  withdrawal, — against  the  conduct  of  the  Danish  Qoyem* 
ment  in  relation  to  Church  and  school  towards  their  subjects  in 
Sleswick, — against  Baden  and  lippe,  to  assert  the  right  <^  eedi 
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Protestant  congregation  to  the  use  in  its  schools  of  the  Catechism 
belonging  to  its  own  Confession^  besides  others  of  less  importance, 
showed  that  the  Eirchentag  was  alive  to  the  duties  comprehended 
in  the  conception  of  a  Church  confederation.  Whilst  discussions 
on  the  consoUdation  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  candidates 
(who,  although  in  many  instances,  employed  in  preaching  or 
teaching,  have  yet  no  position  in  the  Church,  because  in  possession 
of  no  fixed  parish  charge),  with  a  view  to  their  more  intimate 
union  with  the  Church  and  more  organized  usefulness, — upon  the 
Christian  element  in  the  national  and  private  gymnasia, — upon 
the  organization  of  district  synods, — upon  the  relation  of  free 
agency  to  official  authority,  the  laity  to  the  Chmrch, — all  mani- 
fested a  desire  for  the  increased  efficacy  of  every  resource  of 
Christian  teaching,  together  with  progressive  views  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  clergy  and 
people. 

The  topics  of  greatest  interest  at  the  Bremen  conference  were 
the  Catholic  question,  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon,  and  the 
persecutions  in  Tuscany.  The  former  question  we  thus  set  aside, 
notwithstanding  its  magnitude  and  importance,  because  rightly  to 
treat  the  subject  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany  would  need 
the  compass  of  a  separate  paper,  whilst,  were  we  to  limit  our 
remarks  to  the  particular  discussion  which  took  place  at  Bremen, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation 
of  the  more  than  equivocal  sentiments  uttered  by  some  influential 
members  present.  We  instance,  with  especial  regret,»the  expressed 
"views  of  JJr.  Hengstenberg  of  Berlin,  whose  zeal  against  sectaries 
would  lead  him  to  unite  with,  what  he  termed,  the  '  Sister  Church' 
of  Rome,  in  the  repression  of  dissent  from  the  churches  recognised 
by  the  State.  Were  this  feeling  generally  sympathized  in,  it  would 
prove  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  principles  of  protestantism, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  from  religious  control,  had 
made  no  progress  in  Germany  since  the  day  when,  as  the  fruit  of 
thirty  years'  European  struggle,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  States  signed  the  Treaty  6f  Westphalia 
in  164-8.  More  pleasing  is  it  to  note  the  spirit  evinced  in  the 
discussion  in  the  Bremen  conference  on  the  second  of  the  topics 
mentioned.  We  record  it  with  pleasure,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Kirchentag  in  relation  to  the  persecutions  in 
Tuscany,  two  representatives — Count  Albert  de  Pourtales  and 
Captain  von  Benin, — were  delegated  to  join  the  deputation 
from  our  own  Protestant  Alliance  to  intercede  for  the  release  of 
the  Madiai. 

To  the  great  work  of  the  Berlin  conference  in  1853,  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
under  the  provisions  named,  has  had  the  happy  effect  of  answering 
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those  -who  have  ridiculed  the  attempt  at  union  iimongii  Uw 
evangelical  churches,  and  of  more  dii^ctly  assertinff  the  miiwoii 
of  the  Eirchentag,  to  follow  out  the  work  begun  by  tli6  refor- 
mation.  Another  important  subject  of  discussion  was^  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  sectaries,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Baptists  and  Methodista  On  this  topic,  we  would  fein  say  eoine- 
thing  on  the  yet  unformed  views  entertained  by  many  hig^ 
in  esteem  in  the  German  Church,  on  the  subject  of  religumi 
liberty.  Liberty  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  fiuth,  not  for  their 
opponents,  is  the  extreme  of  the  creed  of  the  majority  on 
this  head.  The  few  '^ood  men  and  true,'  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert  at  Berlin  reaUy  enlightened  views  on  this  great  question, 
were  evidently  throwing,  as  it  were,  a  firebrand  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  and  were  made  to  feel  that  their  opinions 
most  distasteful  to  the  men  in  power,  or  those  whom  it  is 
sary  to  conciliate.  We  fully  acquit  the  worthy  president^  whose 
position  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  he 
lamented,  that  upon  any  subject  the  Eirchenta^  should  have  m 
politic  silence  imposed  upon  it  through  the  mfluence  whidi 
authorities  without  are  permitted  to  exercise  over  its  councik. 
We  must  refrain,  however,  from  this  subject,  and  merely  mentian 
that  other  very  important  discussions  took  place  at  Berlin,  under 
the  committee  of  the  Inner  Mission,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  more  efficient  measures  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  <n  the 
German  population  at  home  and  abroard. 

We  are  Drought  at  length  to  the  latest  meeUng  of  the 
chentag,  that  held  in  autumn  last  at  Frankfort  Of  this 
fereuce  we  had  intended  giving  some  more  special  description^ 
illustrated  by  a  portraiture  of  tlie  principal  men  who  took  pert 
in  it,  and  wnose  names  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  convention.  We  are  comnelled,  however,  by  the 
limits  of  our  space  to  a  bare  mention  of  the  principal  sumeds 
discussed,  and  must  waive  all  observation  on  the  bearing  of  the 
important  questions  they  involve.  The  first,  and  to  our  judg- 
ment one  of  the  best,  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Kirchenta^ 
was  that  presented  by  Dr.  Hofimann  of  Berlin,  on  '  The  Riffht 
Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church,  the  School,  and  the  Famuy/ 
It  was  a  noble  protest  aeainst  the  prevalent  disuse  of  the  sac 
volume,  through  every  development  of  German  society,  and 
fleeted  the  highest  credit  on  the  well-balanced  judgment  and 
Christian  spirit  of  its  excellent  author.  The  second  subject  related 
to  the  law  of  divorce,  the  reports  being  presented  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Julius  Miiller  of  Hallo  and  Advocate  Thesmar  of  Cologne. 
There  was  further  a  paper  in  justification  of  Infant  Baptum, 
which  was  read  and  discussed  by  the  assembly,  but  which  H 
refused  to  receive  in  any  sense  wluch  would  give  the  views  eon- 
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tained  in  the  paper  the  distinctive  sanction  of  the  Kirchentag's 
authority.     There  were  also,  in  connexion  with  the  Inner  Mission, 
a  most  valuable  and  able  report  on  the  subject  of  lotteries  and 
gambling  houses  in  Germany,  read  by  one  of  the  ELirchentag^s 
greatest  ornaments,  the  Prelate  von  KapfF  of  Stuttgart ;  and  an 
eloquent  and  fervent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  German  Church  in 
America,  presented  by  the  church  historian  and  professor.  Dr. 
Schaflf,  of  Mercersburg.     It  would  afford  a  very  inadequate  idea, 
however,  of  the  character  of  these  assemblies,  were  the  concep- 
tion restricted  to  these  larger  discussions  to  which  we   have 
referred.      Let  there  be  added  to  them  the  manv  other  con- 
ferences, less  largely  attended,  but  often  not  less  important  in 
their  results,  which  take  place  simultaneously  in  other  places  of 
meeting  in  the  city — the  assemblies  for  social  intercourse,  where 
the  mutual  recognition  of  college  companions  or  former  friends 
after  a  separation  of  years,  frequently  occurs,  and  calls  forth  the 
warmest  feelings  of  the   heart — the  meetings  held  by  Bible, 
missionary,  tract,  and  other  societies,  of  which  many  occur  each 
evening — the  daily  religious  services  at  diflferent  churches  of  the 
city,  conducted  by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  preachers  whom 
the  Kirchentag  may  have  called  together, — ^these  and  many  other 
circumstances  combine  alike  to  promote  the  Christian  influence 
of  the  convention  and  to  augment  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
experienced  at  its  meetings. 

We  had  wished  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  fi*uit8  of  the 
Church  Convention,  wliose  history  and  operation  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  noticed 
in  referring  to  the  topics  brought  under  discussion  at  the  several 
meetings.  ]\Iany  more,  however,  may  be  added.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  with  relation  to  the  last  conference,  that  the  protest  there 
made  on  tlie  subject  of  gambling,  and  the  appeal  in  favour  of  the 
Germans  who  emigrate  to  America,  have,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
met  a  response,  in  the  suppression  of  the  gaming  establishments 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  decree  of  the  government,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  provision  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  who  may  be  leaving  their  native 
home.  The  discussion  of  tlie  law  of  divorce  is  precisely  one  of 
those  subjects,  not  only  most  needed,  but  in  which  the  Kirchentag 
is  most  likelv  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  rectification 
of  enormous  evils  in  the  existing  law.  The  paper  on  the  Bible 
will  be  circulated  by  thousands  through  the  land,  and  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  great  effect  in  reinstating  God's  word  in  its  right 
place  in  the  ])ulpit,  the  school,  and  the  family.  But  whilst  the 
voice  of  the  Kirchentag  is  pow^erful,  both  in  the  way  of  remon- 
strance with  the  authorities,  and  of  appeal  to  the  people  at  large, 
the  direct  influence  of  its  meetings  on  all  who  are  present  as 
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members,  and  the  many  who  are  admitted  into  the  gallmet  ito 
listeners,  must  be  of  a  most  beneficial  and  enduring  duyracta: 
At  the  close  of  the  week,  from  the  one  centre  around  wUdli  thflj 
have  been  gathered,  clergymen,  university  men,  8ehoolma8(ei% 
and  la}rmen,  go  forth  to  their  respective  homes,  carrying  wilk 
them,  only  to  spread  more  widely,  the  warm  impulses  and  i 
tified  desires  that  have  been  awakened  during  the  period  of 
meeting.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  m<ml  influence  thmo 
accrues,  which  will  exhibit  itself  in  happy  fruits  through  tlie 
lenj?th  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

One  last  word  on  the  Kirchentae's  fuiu/re.    We  dare  not  ne» 
diet ;  and  the  uncertainty  is  doubly  uncertain  in  a  country  oka 
Germany,  where,  ignorant  of  liberty,  and  politically  and  sooialljr 
enthralled,  the  momentary  calm  of  the  people  may  be  only  tM 
prelude  of  an  overwhelming  storm.    But  should  the  Kircmiitag 
hold  on  its  way  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  c(Hnmenoed,  xnode^ 
rating  its  first  desire  for  an  authoritative  confederation,  aiMl  aeek* 
ing  only  by  its  existing  free  union  to  give  strength  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  by  the  exennse  of  its  moral  mfloenee  to 
correct  wrong  and  establish  right  and  truth,  it  must  continue  ani 
increase  as  a  blessed  power  in  the  church  for  the  protectacn  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  promotion  of  true  idigMB. 
Its  chief  danger,  to  our  view,  lies  in  its  being  identified  with  tbe 
reaction{uy  party  iu  the  State,  and  becoming  the  instrumeiit  €f 
sanctioning  in  the   Church  the  tyranny  of  absolute   govmK 
ments.     Unfortunately,  all  the  best  men  in  the  Churdi  of 
Germany  are  impressell  with  a  powerfully  conservative  feeiiM 
Associating  pro^  with  revolution,  they  shrink  from  ma^ 
those  things  which  would  most  contribute  to  the  national  good^ 
and  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  that  despotism  which  has  peaiwofteJ 
itself  with  double  power  on  the  ruins  of  Germany's  ahort-livadi 
revolution.     There  is  much  that  the  most  intelligent  and 
seeing  men  in  the  German  Church  have  yet  to  learn,  many 
tions  of  which  the  first  principles  are  barely  understood, 
above  all  the  rest,  first  in  importance  stands  the  great 
of   religious  liberty,  which   has  its  contest  yet  in  the  fotom 
on   German    soil      An   individual,   whose   views   have 
enlarged  by  intercourse,  it  may  be,  with  England  or 
could  do  little  against  the  opposition  by  which  he  would  be 
not  merely  from  the  State,  but  from  the  brand  of  irreligion  wlikk 
would  be  fastened  upon  him  by  the  Church.    But  were  the  Kir- 
chentag,  with  its  vast  influence  and  with  unquestioned  fiuthfuLMM 
to  the  principles  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformation,  to  adopl 
amongst  the  grand  objects  of  its  ministry  the  assertion  of  tlMM 
mighty  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  ereat  question  of 
religious  Uberty,  we  should  anticipate  the  speedy  approach  of  • 
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better  day  to  the  Church  of  Germany.  The  Kirchentag's 
present  freedom  is  at  once  its  glory  and  its  safety.  Just  in 
proportion  as  many  of  its  chief  promoters  seek  to  ally  it  with 
that  spirit  of  reaction  which  would  fast  absorb  the  freedom 
it  now  enjoyis,  do  we  tremble  for  the  Kirchentag's  future. 
In  proportion,  also,  as  we  see  those  principles  we  have  been 
commending,  faintly  dawning  on  the  minds  of  some,  do  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  Kirchentag  may  add  ^is  also 
to  the  triumphs  it  has  already  won, .  by  emancipating  Ger- 
many from  the  thraldom  with  which  she  has  long  been  bound, 
and  leaving  her  people  in  possession  of  a  free  Bible  and  of  a 
free  faith. 


Art.  V. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery  y 
including  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Itenutms  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  and  Conversations  on  Various  Subjects,  By  John 
Holland  and  James  Everett.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  London : 
Longman  &  Co.     1854. 

These  volumes  acquaint  the  public  with  the  history  of  the  late 
James  Montgomery  (often  designated,  par  exceuefoce,  as  the 

Christian  Poet)  during  the  first  forty-one  years  of  his  life.  The 
editors  liave  attained,  in  one  respect — ^though  in  one  only — the 
perfection  of  tliis  species  of  literature.  They  have  made  their 
work  a  simple  glass  through  which  the  reader  sees  Montgomery 
living  and  acting  before  them,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
medium  through  which  he  is  making  his  observations.  The 
biographer  is  invisible  and  inaudible,  and  so  he  ought  to  be ; 
as  much  so  as  the  scene-shifter  and  the  prompter  in  the  acting 
of  a  drama. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  in  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  in  Nov., 
1771.  His  parents  appear  to  have  been  most  worthy  persons  ; 
his  father  having  been  a  pastor  in  the  noiseless  ranks  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  and  having  emigrated  with  his  partner 
during  the  childhood  of  the  poet  as  a  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies,  leaving  James,  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Robert 
and  lijnatius,  in  charf^e  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  their  esta- 
bUshment  at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire. 

As  '  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
determining  causes  of  Montgomery's  ultimate  character  and 
tendencies  are  to  be  found  dui'ing  this  period.  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  that  constitutional  taint  which  shaded  with  gloom 
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the  temperament  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  defect  of  vision  which 
debarred  him  from  many  of  the  amusements  of  his  companion^ 
and  the  solemn  and  almost  ascetic  devotional  observances  of  the 
sect  among  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast  The  psalmody  of  the 
Moravians,  the  only  aesthetic  element  in  their  system,  natmlhr 
affected  and  perhaps  determined  the  intellectual  tastes  of  tint 
pensive  youth  ;  and  the  occasion  of  hearing  Blair's  '  Qrave'  read 
by  one  of  the  masters  to  a  school-boy  audience,  all  of  whoniy 
except  Montgomery,  were  fast  asleep,  seems  to  have  determined 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry. 

'  At  school,'  as  he  wrote  in  1794i, '  even  when  I  was  driven  like  a 
coal  ass  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  I  was  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  indolence  and  melancholy,  brought  upon  me  by  a 
raging  and  lingering  fever,  with  which  I  was  suddenly  seized  one 
fine  summer  day,  as  I  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions,  listening 
to  our  master  whilst  he  read  us  some  animated  passages  from  Blanrs 
poem  on  the  '  Grave.*  My  happier  schoolfellows,  bom  under  milder 
planets,  all  fell  asleep  during  the  rehearsal ;  but  I,  who  am  alwagw 
asleep  when  I  ought  to  be  wi&ng,  never  dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  bot 
eagerly  caught  the  contagious  nialady ;  and  from  that  ecstatic  moment 
to  the  present,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerfnly 
peaceful  night.' — Vol.  i.  p.  39. 

Montgomery's  l)oyhood  was  *smit  with  the  love  of 
song.'  His  schoolboy  productions  were  hymns  after  the  moddi 
of  the  Moravian  psalmody  ;  and  on  hearing  Blair's  'Grayei'  he 
declared  that  if  he  should  ever  be  a  poet  he  would  wrile 
such  a  poem  as  that.  Indeed,  while  at  school  be  entered  oa 
venturesome  speculations  of  this  description.  One  of  theae 
was  entitled  '  The  World,'  and  was  intended  to  compiiae'  an 
epitome  of  moral,  religious,  and  civil  history. 

'  I  meant,*  he  said  in  after  life, '  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  rather 
earlier  still ;  for  my  plan  contemplated  a  representation  of  the  Almighty, 
happy  and  alone  in  the  solitudes  of  eternity.  I  then  conceived  tiiat 
the  thoui^ht  (to  speak  humanly)  should  arise  in  the  Divine  mind»  thai 
he  woul(l  create  other  beings  to  participate  in  his  glory,  and  that 
immediately  on  the  exercise  of  infinite  volition  angels  were  to  ciotne 
into  biding.  I  meant  to  describe  the  battle  l)ctween  Michael  and 
iiiri  angels  and  Satan  and  his  legions;  and  at  last  to  engage  thew 
hierarchies  themselves  in  single  combat  to  decide  the  issue  of  the 
strife,*  and  so  forth. — lb.  p.  G3. 

Tlie  next  subject  which  he  undertook  was  scarcely  lesa  ambi* 
tious.  It  was  an  epic,  the  subject  of  which  ¥ra8  Alfred  the 
Great,  which,  in  bold  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  precedenta  of 
that  description  of  poem,  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  Pindario 
odes,  extending  to  twenty  books,  two  of  which  he  actnaUf 
wrote.     Here  again  we  find  the  tendency  to  which  we  hate 
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already  referred.  The  biographer  informs  us  that  it  commenced 
while  Alfred  was  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  disguised  as  a  peasant ; 
and  the  first  ode  opened  with  a  description  of  the  Almighty 
seat-ed  upon  his  throne,  looking  down  and  commiserating  the 
ruins  of  England,  when  a  host  of  the  spirits  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  just  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  appeared  in  his 
presence  to  receive  their  eternal  doom.  These  spirits  described 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  implored  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse to  interpose  and  deliver  it  from  despotism.  Such  was  the 
opening  of  the  juvenile  epic. 

It  is  amusing,  though  not  perhaps  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
youthful  aspirant  while  toiling  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
Herculean  designs  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  turned  out'  from 
Fulneck  on  the  charge  of  indolence  ! 

At  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  commenced  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  '  Castle  of  Ignorance/  This  he 
attempted  in  English  hexameters,  of  which  he  wrote  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the  second  of  which,  if  correctly  given 
by  the  editor,  indicates  incapacity  enough  fiilly  to  account  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  design.     It  is  in  these  words — 

'  Vanquished  the  mighty  hosts  of  wild  superstition  and  igpiorance.' 

His  removal  from  Fulneck  destroyed  all  probability  of  his* 
ever  realizing  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  tutors,  by  becoming 
a  Moravian  minister.  He  was  next  placed,  with  a  view  to 
apprenticeship,  in  a  small  retail  business  at  Mirfield,  but  the 

unsiiitableness  of  this  situation  to  his  tastes  becoming  utterly 
intolerable,  and,  not  having  been  bound  by  indentures,  he  ran 
away  from  his  employer,  and  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
found  himself  at  Rotherham,  where  an  adventure  occurred,  which 
is  thus  recorded  : — 

*  Aware  of  liis  proximity  to  Wentworth  House,  and  probabl}^  having 
heard  something  of  the  affable  and  generous  chiu'acter  of  its  noble 
owner — the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam — he  conceived  a  truly  poetical 
project,  which  was  no  other  than  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of  verses  to 
his  lordship,  in  person !  Having  ascertained  that  the  noble  earl  was 
at  home,  and  might  often  be  met  riding  through  his  domains,  our 
young  adventurer,  willi  a  lluttering  heart  in  bis  bosom,  and  a  fairly 
transcribed  copy  of  his  poem  in  his  pocket,  proceeded  to  Wentworth 
Park,  where  he  liad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  his  lordship.  Amidst 
the  confusion  and  agitation,  which  it  may  be  conceived  he  felt  at  this 
delicate  crisis,  lie  ilul  present  the  verses  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  with 
characteristic  condescension,  read  them  on  the  spot,  and  immediately 
l^resented  to  the  gratitied  author  a  golden  guinea.  This  was  the  first 
prolit,  as  well  as  the  fu'st  patronage,  which  Montgomery's  poetry  ever 
procured.' — lb.  p.  78. 

Accident  now^  threw  the  truant  youth  into  the  employment  of 
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a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  general  shopkeeper  at  Wath,  where  he  coltivitodi 
the  intimacy  of  a  bookseller  and  stationer,  by  whom  be  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  bookseller  of  Patemoster-hmv 
and  Montgomery  made  his  debut  in  London.  Here  he 
tinned  to  cultivate  poetry.  We  find  written  about  thisjtime 
'  Ode  to  Solitude,'  a  mock  heroic  poem  in  imitation  of 
'  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'  and  some  other  fogithre 
which  did  not  gain,  nor  indeed  deserve,  the  honour  of  pnWiiiitifL 
Disappointed  in  this  last  respect  the  young  poet  quitted  London^ 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Hunt's  shop  at  Wath. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  attention  was  attncted  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  ^Shd£eld  Register/  bj  leplying  to 
which,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Qnlfli^  Ui^ 
publisher  of  that  paper,  an  event  which  decided  the  caoanm  of  hii^ 
Ufe.  The  <  Sheffield  Register'  was  a  leading  provindai  adwoato 
of  political  freedom  and  justice,  when  such  an  advocaqr  was  zt»» 
dered  anything  but  safe,  owing  to  the  heated  passions  excited  b^ 
the  French  war,  and  the  despotic  and  imscrupulous  character  of 
the  Oovemment  The  commencemoit  of  1794  found  polifticel 
societies  springing  into  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
with  one  of  these  existing  at  Sheffield,  under  the  titie  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  Mr.  Qales  was  connected  Its  diief 
object  was  the  promotion  of  peace  and  parliamentair  reform.  In 
April,  of  this  year,  a  great  open  air  meeting  was  held  in  Sheffidd 
to  address  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  poUtical  convicts^  Palmer^ 
Muir,  &c.,  and  to  petition  for  the  total  abolition  of  slaveij* 
From  the  part  which  Gales  took  in  this  meeting,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  tenour  of  the  '  Register,'  suspicion  fell  upon  him  in 
connexion  with  a  letter  found  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hardy 
when  he  was  taken  into  custody,  referring  to  the  posribilitj  of 
furnishing  the  patriots  with  arms.  A  government  messenger  in 
consequence  unexpectedly  visited  the  house  of  Mr.  Osles  with  m 
warrant  for  his  arrest  He  was,  however,  fortunately  from  home^ 
and  as,  not\vithstanding  his  entire  innocence  of  the  chaise,  there 
was  the  highest  probnbility  of  his  conviction,  he  fled  from  this 
country,  to  which  he  never  returned,  and  the  '  Sheffield  Rfgisteif 
ceased  the  same  week. 

During  two  years  Montgomery  bad  been  more  or  lea 

nected  with  the  editorial  part  of  the  paper,  and  having 

joined  by  a  moneyed  partner  of  the  name  of  Naylor,  he  ponrhtsed 
the  presses,  types,  &c  of  the  defunct  journal,  in  the  last  number 
of  which  app^red  an  announcement  of  his  intention  to  puUialiy 
in  the  following  week,  a  new  periodical  under  the  title  of  *  Tlie 
Sheffield  Iris.'    Thus  Montgomery  entered  upon  that  career  of 

Eublic  usefulness  only  second,  in  the  fame  with  which  it  crowned 
im,  to  his  future  distinction  as  a  poet 
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It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  critics,  that  onr  mreat  poets 
have  been  as  eminent  in  prose  composition  jas  in  their  more 
peculiar  department  of  literature ;  and  not  a  few  great  names  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  corroboration  of  the  remark. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery  may  be  added 
to  the  list  The  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  public 
journalist  in  his  opening  address  to  his  readers  (he  being  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age),  gives  promise  of  his  future  success 
as  a  political  writer,  and  we  question,  if  we  are  disparaging  the 
rank  to  which  alone  he  is  fairly  entitled  among  the  bai^  of  his 
country,  if  we  assign  to  his  prose  an  excellence  fully  equal  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  best  poetical  productions  of  his  pen. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  '  Iris'  was  to  be  conducted  are  thus 
enunciated : — 

• 

*  They  profess  themselves  desirous  to  avoid,  in  this  publication,  the 
influence  of  party  spirit.  Like  other  men,  they  have  their  own  political 
opinions  and  their  own  poUtical  attachments ;  and  they  have  no  scrapie 
to  declare  themselves  friends  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  reform^  how* 
ever  such  a  declaration  may  be  likely  to  expose  them  in  the  present 
times  of  alarm  to  obnoxious  epithets  and  unjust  and  ungenerous  re- 
proaches. But  while  they  acknowledge  themselves  unconvinced  of  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  the  present  war,  and  fully  persuaded  that  a 
melioration  of  the  state  of  the  representative  body  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  they  declare  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  its  government^  as  administered  by 
KING,  LORDS,  and  commons  ;  and  they  scorn  the  imputations  which 
would  represent  eveiy  reformer  as  a  Jacobin,  and  every  advocate  for 
pcaec  as  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  country.  They  pity  those  persons, 
Avhatever  their  principles  maybe,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  them, 
have  reeourse  to  the  mean  acts  of  vUiiying  and  abusuig  their  oppo- 
nents !  and  they  proclaim  their  own  firm  purpose  to  avoid  descending 
to  the  littleness  of  personal  controversy,  or  to  recriminations  imworthy 
alike  of  Britons,  of  Christians,  or  of  men.' — lb.  p.  177. 

Still  Montgomery  laboured  under  two  capital  disadvantages  in 
his  new  vocation,  a  disinclination  to  politics,  and  an  absolute 
aversion  to  business.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  said  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  *  In  early  life  I  sometimes  dipped  into  poli- 
tical controversy,  but  politics  become  more  and  more  disagreeable 
to  me  ;  I  enter  no  further  into  them  than  my  duty  as  editor  of 
a  newspaper  compels  me  to  ;  frequently  do  I  wish  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  up  the  concern, 
in  which  others  are  interested  as  well  as  myself,  I  would  abandon 
the  whole  at  once.'  On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed,  *  I  hate 
politics,  and  I  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as  a  ledger.'  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  all  the  editorial  comments  on  current 
events  were  invariably  written  by  his  own  pen. 

In  October,  1 794,  Thomas  Hardy  was  put  upon  his  trial  at  the 
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Old  Bailey,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  on  what  Tk» 
Parr*  used  to  call, '  the  ever  memorable  and  ever  honoured'  fifth 
of  November,  he  was  acquitted  Upon  this  occasion  Montgomciy 
wrote  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  at  a  dinner  of '  The  Friends  it 
Reform,'  in  Sheffield,  but  which,  like  most  of  his  similar  prodoe- 
tions  up  to  this  period,  is  distinguished  more  by  liberal  and  reve- 
rential feeling  than  by  poetic  originality  and  power. 

The  young  editor  was  now  to  feel  some  of  the  perils  of  hii 
position  in  that  unquiet  age.  A  poor  hawker  of  songs  one  daj 
came  into  his  office  and  inquired  at  what  price  he  would  print  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  trifles  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Menfe- 
gomery  declined  the  business.  On  this  the  man  informed  him 
that  the  type  was  standing  in  his  office,  which,  on  inquiir,  wai 
found  to  be  true,  the  songs  having  been  set  up  some  years  oefoie 
by  an  apprentice  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gale&  MontgomeiT 
accordingly  ordered  that  tne  poor  man  should  be  supplied  with 
what  he  wanted  at  the  most  trifling  cost  One  of  these  mugs 
was  purchased  by  a  constable  of  the  town,  and  two  months 
wards  Montgomery  was  summoned  before  the  Sheffield 
and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  publishing  seditious  libels.  He 
traversed  the  indictment  to  Doncaster  Quarter  Sessions,  held  in 
the  following  January  (1795).  The  burden  of  the  duur^  rested 
on  the  following  stanza,  occurring  in  what  was  entitled  *  ▲ 
Patriotic  Song,'  by  a  Clergyman  of  ^Ifast 

<  Europe's  fate  on  the  contest's  decision  depends ; 
Most  important  its  issue  will  be, 
For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe's  liberty  ends, 
If  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  free.' 

The  trial  issued  in  a  conviction,  and  Montgomery  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds.  During  his  imprisonment  an  address  was 
transmitted  to  him  from  *  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Litera- 
ture,' in  Sheffield,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  concluded 
with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  Be  assured,  sir,  that  we  esteem  you  as  a  brother,  torn  from  ns  fiir 
awhile  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and  we  anxiously  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  you  shall  emerge  from  your  cell,  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  your  friends.     Though  that  time  be  but  comparatively  shorty 

*  In  allusion  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  the  Doctor  used  to 
give  the  following  characteristic  toast,  Qt$i  sttspemdemmi  MMMperndsmiwr,  lUi 
reminds  us  of  Dr.  Parr's  refusal  to  drink  the  toast  'Church  and  king*  at  a 
political  dinner  at  Warwick  shortly  afler  the  Birming[ham  riu^.  On  beiag 
strongly  pressed,  however,  he  drank  it  with  the  following  comment, — *TlMi^ 
gentleinen,  1  give  you  Church  and  king;  formerlr  the  watchword  of  JaoobiteL 
and  now  the  toast  of  incendiaries.  It  means  a  Church  without  the  Gospel,  aad 
a  king  above  the  Liw !' 
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we  are  well  aware  that  the  moments  are  cheerless  and  languid  which 
are  passed  within  the  dreary  confines  of  a  prison.  Yet  as  an  anchor  to 
rest  upon  we  wish  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  be  sentenced 
for  a  supposed  crime  and  be  innocent,  than  to  be  acquitted  of  a  real  one 
and  be  guilty.  God,  Truth,  and  Conscience,  are  for  you;  who, 
then,  can  be  against  you?  Your  sentence  is  an  eulogy;  your  prison 
is  a  palace.* — lb.  p.  219. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  this  document  by  the  signature 
afiBxed  to  it — John  Pye  Smith,  then  president  of  the  above 
society,  and  afterwards  the  possessor  of  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  learning,  excellence,  and  usefuhiess,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  On 
the  16th  of  April,  1795,  Montgomery  was  released  from  his 
captivity,  and  in  the  following  week  published  in  the  *  Iris'  an 
address  to  his  readers  on  the  events  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
befallen  him.  It  is  written  throughout  with  great  dignity  and 
power,  and  the  closing  paragraph,  for  the  nobility  of  feeling  which 
it  indicates,  deserves  to  be  recorded  here. 

*  I  am  not  conscious,'  he  writes,  *  of  being  influenced  by  any  of  those 
violent  principles  which  have  been  imputed  to  me ;  on  the  other  hand 
I  detest  the  spirit  of  party  wherever  it  appears ;  and,  whilst  I  hope  I 
can  make  reasonable  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  others,  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  sacrifice  to  those  prejudices,  on  any  side  of  any  question, 
the  independence  of  my  own  mind.  Whatever  some  persons  may  say 
or  think  of  me,  no  man  is  a  firmer  friend  either  to  his  king  or  his 
country  than  myself.  But  I  look  upon  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  be 
best  evinced  by  supporting  such  measiu'es  and  such  only  as  have  a 
tendency  to  rectify  abuses,  and  to  establish  the  tnie  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  Britain  on  the  solid  ba,«?is  of  Justice,  Peace,  and  Libebty. 
....  All  private  resentment  and  animosity  against  those  who  have 
liitlierto  been  my  enemies  and  persecutors  I  have  left  behind  in  my 
prison,  and  may  they  never  escape  thence!  If  I  cannot  obtain  I  will 
at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  the  public  favour.  If  1  fail  of  success  I 
shall  still  console  mvself  with  the  idea  that  there  has  been  a  time 
when  1  not  only  served  but  suffered  for  my  country.' — lb.  p.  22o. 

But  the  sufferings  of  our  journalist  were  not  yet  ended.  In 
the  '  Iris,  of  August  7th,  1795,  appeared  a  paragraph,  describing 
a  fatal  disturbance  at  Sheffield,  which  issued  in  the  death  of  two 
of  the  townsmen  by  the  bullets  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  beside 
several  other  serious  casualties.  The  editor's  narrative  of  the 
event  contains  the  following  passage  : — *  R  A.  Athorpe,  Esq., 
Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  who  had  been  previously  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness,  now  appeared  at  their  head,  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone  commanded  the  people  instantly  to  disperse, 
whicli  not  being  immediately  complied  with,  a  person  who  shall 
be  nameless  plunged  with  his  horse  among  tlie  unarmed,  defence- 
less people,  and  wounded  with  his  sword  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, promiscuously.' 
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Upon  this  was  founded  a  charge,  on  which  a  bill  was  foond  bf 
the  Grand  Jury  at  Bamsley  SesBions,  for  a  'false,  scandaloa^ 
and  malicious  ubel  on  the  character  of  R  A.  Athoipe,  E8C|,  a 
military  magistrate/  The  trial  came  on  at  Doncastei^  Sffwoioei^ 
on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1796,  and  issued  in  the  foUowmg 
sentence: — 'That  James  Montgomery  be  imprianned  for  tlie 
term  of  six  months  in  the  Castle  of  York ;  that  he  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  that  he  give  security  for  hia  good 
behaviour  for  two  years,  himself  in  a  bond  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  sureties  in  fifty  pounds  each.'  His  introdoctioil 
to  his  second  incarceration  was  marked  by  a  rare  and  suggeitifv 
incident  The  gaoler,  in  whose  charge  Mont|pmery  was  placed, 
accompanied  him  to  York  with  the  least  possible  demonetnlion 
of  ofiiciality  by  the  way,  and  on  reaching  the  citjr,  where  he  ww 
known,  he  parted  from  his  prisoner  half  a  street  s  lenjB^  teffiag 
him  to  go  first,  knock  at  the  Castle  gate,  and  get  admitted  befion 
he  (the  gaoler)  came  up. 

Duriug  the  whole  term  of  Montgomenr's  second  inn 
the  Sheffield  ^  Iris'  was  edited  by  his  mend  John  rye  SaiAf 
between  whom  and  himself,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  soma  into- 
resting  correspondence  passed.  One  single  sentence  of  tfcii 
meets  our  eye  at  this  moment,  in  a  letter  dated  York  GaiBCle^ 
which  for  its  catholic  sociality  of  feeling  is  worth  all  the  philneiH 
phical  radicalism  in  the  world.  '  Give  my  best  respeds  to  off 
the  Ttieii,  and  tell  them  I  rely  much  on  their  diligence  and 

FRIENDSHIP.' 

Montgomery,  with  a  tender  nature  and  a  debilitated 
felt  the  misery  of  this  second  imprisonment  most  acutely*  In 
letter  to  his  friend  Aston,  of  Manchester,  he  says — ^^My 
friend,  the  worst  is  over.  The  torture  of  the  trial,  the  KHimeT 
hither,  the  horror  on  entering  this  den  of  despair,  but  above  all 
the  lingering  agony  of  suspense  which  has  preyed  upon  in^ 
heart  and  drained  my  spirits  dry^  is  past  The  succeeding  eix 
months  of  my  dreary  confinement  here  cannot  be  more  rndan* 
choly  than  the  past  six ;  to  know  the  worst  is  far  less  terrible  then 
to  dre<id  the  worst'  Still  in  spite  of  occasional  expreesiona  of 
anguish,  his  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  generally  enstained 
him  to  the  martyr-point  of  resignation,  and  enabled  him  to  WBJ 
with  his  noble  predecessor  in  captivity — 

*'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage.' 

He  obtained  his  second  release  on  the  5th  of  July,  1796^ 
havine  solaced  his  captivity  by  the  composition  of  a  novel,  whiok 
he  subsequently  bumt^  and  some  fugitive  poeni%  including  a 
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play.  The  novel  was  dedicated  to  Felix  Vaughan,*  who  had 
eloquently  but  unsuccessfully  defended  him  upon,  his  trial 

We  gain  our  first  glimpse  of  Mon  turnery's  religious  experience 
in  1797,  when  we  find  the  following  puss^e  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Aston,  in  which  he  writes : — 

'  After  remarking  tho  general  coincidence  of  sentiment  between  iis, 
and  which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  fun  temp  late  with  more  aatislaction 
than  I  do,  you  say  j-ou  do  not  include /ctW.  Thin  is  a  delicate  subject. 
I  remember  you  once  before,  whL'n  I  was  at  York,  felt  mj  pulse.  On 
this  head  I  then,  if  I  remember  riglit,  coufeased  with  tho  confidence 
which  your  ingenuous  conduct  tuwai-ds  me  naturally  inspired,  that 
reli^on  was  a  theme  of  such  doubt  and  perplexity  to  me  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  rest  in  any  form  of  faith  my  happiness  in  this  world 
and  my  hopes  in^another.' — lb.  p.  2913 

And  again  in  the  following  October  he  says  to  the  same 
correspondent: — 'My  mind  is  grown  quite  hypochondriacal, 
and  sunk  in  listlessneas;  or  only  roused  occasionally  by  the 
horrors  of  religious  feelings.  I  languish  away  life  without 
comfort  to  myself  or  benefit  to  others.'  To  the  same  corre- 
spondent, in  1799,  he  writes ; — '  On  the  last  head — my  religious 
horrors — I  will  be  candid,  aa  I  have  always  endeayoured  to  be 
to  you.  (Here  followed  five  lines,  which  are  blotted  out  in 
the  original  letter, — they  probably  refer  to  the  happy  expe- 
rience of  his  early  piety  at  school)  Such  has  been  my  edu- 
cation, such,  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  has  been  my  experience  in 
the  morning  of  life,  that  I  can  never  entirely  reject  it  and 
embrace  any  system  of  morality  not  grounded  upon  that  reve- 
lation. What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  tossed  to  and  fro  on  a  sea  of 
doubts  and  perplexities.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  poet's  mind  at  this  period.  It  ia  quite 
clear  that  his  vias  not  a  spirit  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  customary, 
unthinking,  and  povfunctoiy  profession  of  religion ;  and  the  stability 
of  C'htisttun  faith  winch  he  ultimately  enjoyed  was  dependent 
on  the  painful  solution  of  many  doubts  and  difficulties.  Having 
weathered  the  storms  which  had  shaken  and  perilled  his  belief, 
he  could  safely  defy  all  that  thereafter  threatened  the  tenacity  of 
those  roots  which  stronger  blasts  had  caused  strike  with  such 
breadth  and  tenacity  into  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul. 

*  Tliia  ^^ntlemaii,  we  are  iiifoimcd,  was  ausjiectcd  at  one  time  to  have  beeu 
more  tlinii  prnfcasioimllu  auiccrc  in  the  sealinicata  which  he  so  eloquently 
dcliven^d  ditriii^  the  InHl  at  Yurk.  He  was,  in  fact,  supposed  to  be  iiuplicated 
with  Jlunic  Touke,  Hnrdy,  and  othcra,  who  were  aflerwards  tried  fur  high 
Irensfiii.  This  matter  was  canvassed  by  tbe  Privy  Ciiuncd,  wheu  it  was  ascer- 
taiiii-d  i!i;it  Felix  Vanshnii  had  stopped  short  of  tlie  risks  which  others  had  run. 
This  fircuuistiiiiee  elieited  from  Duiulas  the  amusing  Latiu  puu, — 
'  I''i;j,ix  qiici,'  fucinat  atieiut  pericii/a  caiilwa  P 
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At  this  period,  Montgomery  seems  to  have  yielded  alike  to  his 
dislike  of  politics  and  his  painful  recollections  of  the  sofiiariiigB 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  as  a  journalist ;  and  for  two 
years  the  '  Iris'  may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  ceased  to  be 
a  political  organ,  and  even  in  1809  we  find  him  writing  to  hit 
friend  Aston  the  following  passage  : — 

'  The  moment  I  take  up  my  pen  it  kindles  between  my  fingen,  and 
I  seem  to  write  in  fire  that  alarms  me  when  I  read  it  afterwards^  and 
makes  my  thoughts  once  more  familiar  with  prison  scenes, — vice,  mif- 
fortune,  poverty,  profligacy,  villauy,  and  folly,  all  immured  together, 
and  all  contaminating  or  contaminated  by  each  other.  Oh,  my  very 
heart  turns  sick  with  horror  when  I  imagine  the  possibUity— the 
probability  considering  my  fanatic  zeal  in  the  most  righteous  cause  under 
heaven — of  my  being  again  buried  alive  for  months,  perhaps  for  yean, 
bankrupt  in  circumstances,  forgotten  by  the  world,  neglected  by  my 
friends,  in  the  solitude,  or  worse  than  the  solitude,  in  the  society  of  a 
gaol !  And  for  what  ?  For  truth,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  which  oiuht 
to  be  more  precious  to  mc  in  principle  than  freedom  of  person,  or  life 
itself;  but  for  which  I  am  not  surely  called  by  Heaven  to  soAr 
voluntar}'  martyrdom  without  profit  either  to  myself  or  my  conntnr* 
men.  1  strive,  therefore,  with  all  my  might,  to  restrain  my  fory  nr 
mending  mankind  by  ruining  myself  when  I  write  for  my  newspepeft 
which  makes  it  in  general  a  very  dull  equivocal  thing,  rather  toleraled 
than  admired  or  approved.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Meanwhile,  his  spiritual  trials  as  developed,  though  sparinriT, 
in  his  correspondence,  mark  the  most  interesting  stages  in  this 
period  of  his  life.  In  1 807,  he  writes  to  his  brother  Ignatiua  :— 

*  Is  there  anything  more  mysterious  in  the  whole  mystefy  of 
iniquity  than  that  a  man  shall  be  deeply,  dreadfully  convinced  of  till 
and  believe  almost  without  darinc^  to  make  a  reserve  in  all  the  threaten* 
ings  and  judgments  of  God,  yet  have  no  confidence  in  his  promises  and 
declarations  of  mercy  P  And  this  is  my  case  as  neariy  as  I  oaa 
express  it :  yet  I  do  not,  and  I  dare  not  utterly  des|>air,  when  I  look 
at  God ;  but  I  do  and  must  despair  when  I  look  at  myself.  And  my 
everlasting  state  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the  controversy  between 
him  and  me — if  ho  conquers,  I  sliall  be  saved ;  if  I  prevail  against 
him,  I  perish.' — lb.  p.  153. 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  though  in  m 
letter  to  Mr.  Parken  written  in  1808  we  find  the  indicatiims  and 
prognostics  of  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  religious  experience. 
'  How  miserable  I  am,  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only  knows: 
for  He  only  knows  what  an  insincere,  unbeUeving  creature  I  am, 
and  how  much  I  grieve  His  good  Suirit,  which  has  not  yet 
departed  entirely  from  me,  though  my  disobedience  and  enmitj 
and  rebellion  seem  to  grow  stronger  and  bolder,  the  mora  1 
experience  of  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  my  Creator  and 
Redeemer.    But  I  mmtt  shut  my  bosom  £rom  you,  though  it  ii 
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ready  to  burst.    If  you  knew  me,  you  might  perhaps  cease  to  love 
me,  but  you  would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Montgomery's  religious  experience  was  greatly 
modified,  if  it  was  not  absolutely  determined  by  purely  physical 
circumstances,  giving  rise  to  a  variable  but  always  a  morbid 
temperament.  Long  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which  our 
last  quotation  is  taken,  we  find  his  spirit  enveloped  with  the 
gloomiest  clouds  of  religious  despondency.  And  we  doubt  if 
these  variations  did  not  characterize  his  experience  to  the  very 
last. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Daniel  Parken  naturally 
introduces  Mr.  Montgomery's  connexion  with  the  'Eclectic 
Review.*  In  1806,  Montgomery  published  his  'Wanderer  of 
Switzerland.'  Mr.  Parken,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  already 
acquainted  himself  with  several  of  Montgomery 's  pieces,  republished 
by  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  *  Poetical  Register,'  under  the  signature  of 
Alcseus.  On  discovering  that  the  unknown  poet  was  the  author 
of  the  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  Dr.  Aikin  recommended  the 
work  and  its  author  to  the  Messrs.  Longman,  who  immediately 
wrote  to  the  author,  oflfering  to  take  the  outstanding  copies,  and 
to  issue  a  superior  edition  of  a  thousand,  allowing  him  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  *  This  arrangement,'  says  the  biographer, 
'  was  at  once  acceded  to,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
and  especially  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  who,  as  she  said,  "was 
delighted  that  the  loved  Alcaeus  was  at  last  found  out" ' 

The  poem  was  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Parken, 
the  young  and  gifted  editor  of  the  *  Eclectic,'  who  reviewed  it  in 
a  very  laudatory  style.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  how  far 
we  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  Mr.  Parken's  criticism  ;  but  in  one 
passage,  considering  that  the  author  was  unknown  to  him  even 
by  name,  he  sincerely  indicates  a  very  felicitous  sagacity.  *  From 
many  pa.ssages  in  this  volume,'  he  says,  *  we  presume,  and  indeed 
ho})e,  that  Mr.  M.  has  had  real  causes  of  grief,  and  that  he  has 
not  assumed  a  tone  of  melancholy,  as  he  might  a  black  coat, 
from  an  idea  that  it  was  fashionable  or  becoming.  We  perceive, 
with  no  small  pleasure,  that  his  heart  is  not  insensible  to  religious 
sentiment.  We  hope  that  his  religion  is  genuine,  as  well  as 
warm  ;  not  a  feeling  merely,  but  a  habit,  and  that  his  fine  talents 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Him  who  giveth  "  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness/'  Under  these  impressions  we 
shall  take  our  leave,  cordially  wishing  him  permanent  happiness, 
though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  our  gratification  ana  of  his 
poetical  celebrity/  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Parken  wrote  a  letter  to  the  poet  inviting  his  assistance  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  Dr.  Styles,  in  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Parken,  has  stated  that  Montgomery's  first  contribution  was 
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a  review  of  Moore's  *  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,'  a  work 
which  has  been  quite  sufficiently  noticed,  and  probably  fisur  too 
much  read.  Beferring  to  this  in  conversation,  MontgomeiT  nid 
— 'The  doctor  is  incorrect  in  his  statement  Cambenaaft 
*  Memoirs'  were  reviewed  by  me  prior  to  the  article  he  m 
and  this  was  before  Parken  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
At  that  time  I  was  known  to  none  but  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  ;  he 
let  out  the  secret,  and  I  was  then  solicited  to  fiimiBh  othor 
articles.  Mv  friend  Parken,  Mr.  Foster,  and  myself  had  neaily 
the  whole  of  the  '  Review^  in  our  hands  at  one  period — at  leeifc 
we  were  the  chief  contributors.'  From  this  time  Mr.  Mont- 
gomeir's  contributions  to  the  '  Eclectic'  became  more  freqneiMt; 
indeed,  he  gave  his  biographer,  from  memory,  a  list  of  thirty-ene 
articles  which  he  had  supplied  to  it  during  the  editoniiip  of  Mi: 
Parken.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  stated  that  his  contribo* 
tions  to  the  '  Eclectic'  ceased  with  the  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Parken.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  ihe  present  editor  hat  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  subject  of  thk 
critique  for  at  least  one  article.  Montgomerjr's  growing  intuuMy 
with  Parken  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  m  hk  bif>- 
graphj.  Their  correspondence  was  frequent  and  inthnata^ 
exhibiting  a  mutual  and  ardent  firiendship,  while  the  poel 
unbosomed  the  religious  sorrows  of  his  heart  to  no  one  pefna|ia 
with  so  little  restraint  as  to  Daniel  Parken.  In  the  *  Edeotie'  of 
October,  1807,  he  reviewed  Southey's  'Specimens  of  Britirii 
Poets,'  severely  commenting  on  his  sneers  at  our  ancient  hyrnno* 
legists,  for  whom,  with  all  their  defects,  Montgomery  entertained 
a  high  veneration.  He  subsequently  became  acquainted  witk 
the  Laureate,  and  the  second  volume  before  us  oontaina  ioaie 
very  interesting  records  of  that  intimacy.  The  first  notice  thift 
we  find  of  this,  occurs  in  a  conversation  in  which  Montgomerj 
says, '  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Southey  on  reUaioua  nb- 
jects.  He  r^retted  that  he  had  been  sceptically  inched  when 
young,  but  was  happy  to  state  that  a  considerable  chanse  had 
taken  place  in  his  vievrs  and  feelings,  and  thou|^h  he  coiud  not 
class  himself  with  any  particular  denomination  of  Chrisliaa 
believers,  vet  he  could  conscientiously  style  himself  a  seekec' 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  Montgomerv  adding, '  In  my  ansurer  to 
this,  I  adopted  the  apostohcd  method,  and  assured  him  that 
they  that  seek  shall  ^rio.' 

A  subsequent  letter  addressed  by  Southey  to  Montgomery,  m 
1812,  opens  a  still  more  singular  phase  of  Southey's  religioiis 
character.  He  says : — '  In  thinking  of  the  merits  of  a  mianonary, 
I  never  consider  his  creed :  a  martyr  in  Japan  is  not  less  to  mo 
an  object  of  admiration  than  a  martyr  in  Smithfield,  though  I 
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do  not  owe  him  the  same  gratitude.  I  could  kiss  the  ground 
upon  which  Xavier  or  Nabrege  have  trod  as  zealously  as  the 
most  bigoted  Jesuit.  I  bold  Egede  in  as  much  veneration  as  if 
I  were  a  Moravian,  and  could  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  at  Serampore  if  I  had  been  dipped  in 
Andrew  Fuller  s  baptistery.  This  is  not  from  indifferentism,  it 
is  because  one  principle  is  common  to  all  these  men,  and  that 
principle  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  world.  God  knows  I  am  no 
indifierentist.  I  am  for  tests  and  establishments,  and  would 
rather  see  our  own  church  revoke  some  of  the  concessions  than 
yield  a  foot  more  either  to  popery,  over  which  she  h^  trampled, 
or  to  puritanism,  which  by  a  coalition  as  monstrous  as  any  oi  Mr. 
Fox's,  is  at  tliis  time  leagued  with  popery,  infidelity,  and  mis- 
belief of  every  kind,  in  the  hope  of  putting  her  down.'  How  a 
thinker  so  independent  in  early  life  as  the  author  of '  Wat  Tyler' 
could  set  any  value  upon  religious  tests  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
offering  as  they  do  only  snares  to  the  thoughtless  and  tempta- 
tions to  the  thoughtful.  His  crude  observations  remind  us  of 
an  amusing  dilemma  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  ELall  in  a  review 
in  this  journal,  entitled  *  Zeal  without  Innovation.'  *  Whether 
will  a  creed  last  the  longer  which  is  believed  without  being 
subscribed,  or  one  which  is  subscribed  without  being  believed.'  An 
observation  of  Southey's  upon  Vandercamp,  in  the  same  letter, 
is  still  more  remarkable :  ^  I  am  not  surprised,'  he  says,  ^at  finding 
him  venture  to  use  his  interest  with  Heaven  to  procure  rain  for 
Caffirs ;  it  rather  surprises  me  that  under  such  an  impression  he 
did  not  attempt  to  work  more  miracles,  and  as  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  in  many  instances,  undoubtedly  have  done,  actually 
work  them/ 

Before  dismissing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  connexion 
with  the  ^  Eclectic,'  we  must  allude  to  one  article,  which,  we  think, 
illustrates  the  criticism  on  which  we  have  ventured,  that  his 
prose  was  at  least  equal  to  his  poetry.  We  allnde  to  his  cri- 
ticism on  the  writings  of  Robert  Burns.  The  whole  of  this 
article  is  composed  at  once  in  his  best,  and  his  most  elaborate 
style  ;  aud  one  brief  passage  in  it  is  so  characteristic,  as  to  deserve 
a  repetition  in  these  pages.  *  The  genius  of  Bums  resembled  the 
pearl  of  Cleopatra,  both  in  its  worth  and  in  its  fortune  ;  the  one 
was  moulded  in  secret  by  nature  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
other  wiis  produced  and  perfected  by  the  same  hand  in  equal 
obscurity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr ;  the  former  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light,  and  shone  for  a  season  with  attractive  splendour 
on  the  forehead  of  beauty.  The  latter  not  less  unexpectedly 
emerged  from  the  shades,  and  dazzled  and  'delighted  an  admiring 
nation.    The  fate  of  both  was  the  same  ;  each  was  wantonly  dis- 
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solved  in  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and  quaffed  by  its  possessor  at  Me 
intemperate  draught' 

The  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland'  attained  the  dubious  honour 
of  a  notice  in  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review'  from  the  pen  of  die  htB 
Lord  Jeffery.  This  great  organ  of  literary  criticism  bed,  at  i6 
commencement,  its  hand  against  every  man ;  in  additibn  to  wliieft^ 
its  originators,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  included,  were  opposed  te 
everything  which  bore  even  the  semblance  of  evangelical  reU^oiL 
With  this  predisposition,  they  marked  Mont^omety  as  thmt 
victim,  and  long  before  this  time  they  have  doubtless  lamented, 
in  the  spirit  of  Talleyrand,  that  they  committed  not  only  a  cmubi, 
but,  still  worse,  a  blunder. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  'The  Wanderer  <|f 
Switzerland'  roused  Jeffery  to  a  fury  which  reminds  us  of  iBlk 
allegory  of  his  colleague  Sydney  Smith,  touching  the  ™^*JfBrt 
energies  of  Mrs.  Partington  in  mopping  up  the  AUantia  IKHbit^ 
ever  degree  of  justice  may  be  ascribed  to  that  portion  of  lih 
criticism  which  was  purely  literary,  the  estimate  which  Jefltay 
formed  of  Montgomery  was  not  only  mistaken  but  abeololify 
absurd.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  his  severest  vitupentikoni; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  stigmatized  him  as  a  puling 
affected  youth,  who  exhibited  himself  alternately  in 
affectations  and  feeble  bombast  The  review  having  long 
forgotten  as  a  failure,  and  having  sunk  into  the  oblivion  G?in^^ 
ference  and  contempt,  we  should  not  revive  it  except  for  Uie  pnt^ 
pose  of  expressing  our  surprise  that  Montgome^  should  hate 
felt  it  so  aeeply  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  His  letters  aie 
filled  for  some  time  after  with  expressions  of  absolute  anginil* 
The  race  of  poets  was  long  ago  characterized  as  t^  genus  irritahStk^ 
and  we  regret  that  our  poet  should  have  afforcfed  so  signal  an 
illustration  of  the  epithet,  especially  when  we  remember  tfie 
pathological  aphorism  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  that '  irritability  is  onlr 
debility  excited.'  Montgomery  was,  however,  consoled  nndsr 
this  severe  visitation  by  the  unexpected  and  flattering  notiee 
which  Byron  presented  to  him,  iJike  as  a  poet  and  as  the  violik 
of  the  *  Polyphemus  of  the  North,'  in  the  'English  Bards  ^*^ 
Scotch  Reviewers ;'  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo !  sad  AlcsBUs  wanders  down  the  vaie  ! 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at  last. 

His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast. 

Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails. 

0*er  his  lost  works  let  cloMMte  Shi^eld  weep ; 

May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep ! 
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Yet  say !     Why  should  the  Bard  at  once  resign 

His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  Nine, 

For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 

Of  northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl  ? 

A  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey 

By  hellish  instinct  all  that  cross  their  way  ; 

Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  fmd,  these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Aethue's  seat  ? 

In  closing  this  notice  we  must  reserve  a  more  comprehensive 
estimate  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Mr.  Montgomery  uutil  the 
concluding  volumes  of  his  biography  are  published.  Meanwhile, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  reprobation  of  the  method  adopted  by 
modem  biographers  of  elongating  their  works  into  something 
like  serials,  and  thus  not  only  tantalizing  the  public  with  the 
expectation  of  a  completed  work,  but  also  filling  hundreds  of 
pages  with  details  which  are  interesting  only  to  the  individual 
who  identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  fame  of  the  person 
whose  papers  he  ransacks,  and  whose  most  trivial  sayings  and 
doings  he  records. 


Art.  VI. — Mountains  and  JToleliiUs ;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Burnt 
Journal.  By  Frank  Marryat.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Svo.     pp.413.     London:  Longman  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  needs  no  introduction.  His  name  is 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  will  secure  liim  patient  and  respectful 
attention.  A  son  of  the  author  of  '  Jacob  Faithful'  presents 
himself  under  favorable  auspices,  and  in  the  present  instance 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  the  pleasure  attendant  on  a  first  inter- 
view is  deepened  by  sul)sequent  acquaintance.  The  volume  pre- 
sented under  the  vague  title  of  ^Mountains and  Molehills'  is,  in  fact, 
a  record,  not  close  and  continuous,  but  free  and  sketchy,  of  the 
author's  adventure,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in 
South  America.  His  former  work,  entitled  *  Borneo  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,'  introduced  him  as  a  young  midshipman  in 
the  English  navy,  who  preferred,  as  many  honorable  and  brave 
men  have  done  before  him,  his  own  will  to  the  rules  of  the  sen-ice 
or  the  caprice  of  his  superior.  He  now  presents  himself  in  a  totally 
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different  character.  There  is  the  same  recklessneM  and  love  oC 
adventure ;  the  same  contempt  of  conventionaliBms  aad  vigoioi|l 
prosecution  of  his  object ;  the  same  self-reliance ;  the  same  oooi* 
oination  of  quickness  and  energy,  of  exuberant  ^miti^  wi^  axeadf 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  his  position^  and  a  speedgr 
adaptation  of  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  In  tlift 
midst  of  this  similarity,  however,  there  are  striking  pcnnts  of 
contrast  between  his  former  and  his  present  appearanoea  Tha 
Queen's  officer  has  become  a  gold-seeker;  the  aedL  jpf  a  man-ol^ 
war  is  exchanged  for  the  back  of  the  '  Old  Solditf ;'  ai^  the  ooiift» 
panionship  of  gentlemen  for  that  of  a  quondam  Norfolk  poadbei^ 
and  of  adventurers  wild  delirious  expectations. 

The  author  appears  to  have  written  out  a  nanative  of  iia 
proceedings,  which  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  one  of  the  gHM^^ 
nres  formerly  so  common  in  San  Francisco.  A  tenadouB  mmaatjju 
however,  has  retained  a  portion  of  them,  and  of  this  ihe  pirimiU, 
volume  confflsts.    '  I  have  tried/  says  Mr.  Manyat^  'to  coB&mi^ 
myself  to  what  is  most  pleasant,  and  it  may  be  thoimlit  #, 
rambling,  truthful  story  is  the  best,  if  to  make  the  work  eIa£oealt' 
one  must  have  recourse  to  fiction.'    The  short  pre£EK»  la  fills: 
the  work.  It  affords  an  appropriate  and  truthful  introductioiii  aM; 
gives  an  earnest  of  the  writer  which  subsequent  acquaintHMI 
serves  but  slightly  to  modify.    We  have  seldom  read  a  woik  witil^ 
more  pleasure.     It  is  full  of  incident  and  adventure.     There  iss 
buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  throughout  which  is  infectious^  «| 
the    same    time    that  there  are   traces    of   sound    sense    an 
practical  sagacity.  We  frequentlv  differ  from  Mr.  Marryat ;  ma&Y 
of  his  opinions  are,  in  our  judgment,  erroneous ;  some  ot  loB^ 
views  of  lifQ  are  partial  and  one-sided,  and  occasionally  he 
a  judgment  about  matters  which  he  has  never  studied,  and 
which  he  is  ill-qualified  to  pass  sentence.    This  is  speoal]^  tbt 
case  with  Christian  missions.     He  is  far  from  joining  in  tli8 
ridicule  which  some  have  cast  on  these  benevcdent  rintriiprim*^ 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  sentences  in  his  volume  which 
cate  a  different  feeling.  But  on  the  whole,  he*speaks  the 
in  which  unreflecting  men  repeat  the  thrice  refuted  obj 
of  their  class^    The  more  common  and  apparently  fcntifah  ol^ 
these  objections  is  the  daim  of  our  home  population;     mm 
though  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  to  evangelise  dMH 
heathen  have  not  been  the  most  zealous  in  visiting  the  dwdKBgi' 
of  poverty  and  the  haunts  of  vice  in  our  own  vicinitiea.     Biiliw^ 
must  not  enlarge  on  this  topia     We  content  oiurselves  with  Uiii 
general  record  of  opinion  on  the  matters  in  question,  and  pvcK 
ceed  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  contents  of  Mr.  Manjalli 
volume. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Chagres,  with  his  man  Bameaaiid  'tittM* 
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large  bloodhounds/  in  April,  1850.  The  town  itself  has  little  to 
distinguish  it.  *  It  is  composed/  we  are  told,  ^  of  about  fifty  huts, 
each  of  which  raises  its  head  from  the  midst  of  its  own  private 
malaria,  occasioned  by  the  heaps  of  filth  andoflfal  which,  putrefy- 
ing under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  choke  up  the  very  doorway.' 
Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  town  is  famous 
for  a  malignant  fever,  which  has  terminated  prematurely  the 
career  of  many  Califomian  emigrants.  Proceeding  to  Panama, 
Mr.  Marryat  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  progress  recently 
made.  The  old  town,  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it  but  its 
ruins,  has  assumed  a  lively  aspect  since  it  has  became  the  half- 
way resting-place  of  the  emigrants.  *  Never  were  modem 
improvements  so  suddenly  and  so  effectually  applied  to  a  dilapi- 
dated relict  of  former  grandeur.  The  streets  present  a  vista  of 
enormous  sign-boards,  and  American  flags  droop  from  every 
house.'  From  Panama  Mr.  Marryat  proceeded  to  oan  Francisco. 
The  voyage  occupied  forty-five  days.  The  vessel  was  small,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  175,  of  whom  we  are  told  160  were 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  discontented,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.' 
Quarrels  were  of  daily  occurrence,  but  though  knives  were 
frequently  drawn,  there  was  no  bloodshed ;  which  our  author 
observes  '  was  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
spirit  on  board.'  They  arrived  at  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  of  June,  1850  ;  when  400  houses  were  destroyed, 
'with  a  vast  amount  of  merchandise. 

'  I  found  it  amusing/  says  Mr.  Marryat,  *  next  day  to  walk  over  the 

ground  and  observe  the  etfeets  of  the  intense  heat  on  the  articles 
which  were  strewed  around.  Gun-baiTels  were  twisted  and  knotted 
like  snakes ;  tliere  were  tons  of  nails  welded  together  by  the  heat, 
standing  in  the  shape  of  the  kegs  which  had  contained  them ;  small 
hikes  oi"  molten  glass  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  tools  of  all 
descriptions,  from  which  the  woodwork  had  disapi)eared,  and  pitch-})ots 
filled  wltli  melted  lead  and  glass.  Here  was  an  iron  house  that  had 
collapsed  with  the  heat,  and  an  iron  fire-proof  safe  that  had  burst 
under  the  same  intluence ;  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  crockery  were 
melted  up  together  in  heaps  ;  crucibles  even  had  cracked ;  preserved 
meats  bad  been  unable  to  stand  this  second  cooking,  and  had  exploded 
in  every  chrection.  Tlie  loss  was  very  great  by  this  fire,  as  the  houses 
destroyed  bad  been  for  the  most  part  filled  with  merchandise;  but 
there  was  little  time  wasted  in  lamentation ;  the  energy  of  the  people 
showed  itself  at  onee  in  action,  and  in  forty -eight  hours  after  the  fire 
the  whole  district  resounded  to  the  din  of  busy  workmen. 

*  On  the  ''lot"  where  I  had  obser\'ed  the  remains  of  gun-barrels  and 
nails,  stands  its  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  giving  directions  to 
a  master  carpenter,  or  *' boss,"  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  store,  the 
materials  for  which  are  already  on  the  s])ot.  The  car})cnter  promises 
to  get  everything  "  fixed  right  otf,"  and  have  the  store  ready  in  two 
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days.  At  this  juncture  passes  Mr.  Smith,  also  in  oompan;*  inUi  # 
cargo  of  building  materials ;  be  was  tbe  owner  of  the  iron  honso  |  h^ 
says  to  Jones,  interrogatively, —  * 

*  Burnt  out  ?* 

Jokes. — *  Yes,  and  burst  up,* 

Smith.—*  Flat  ?'  i 

Jokes — *  Flat  as  a  d— d  pancake !' 

Smith. — *  It's  a  great  country.' 

Jokes. — *  It's  nothing  shorter.' 

'  And  in  a  couple  of  days  both  Smith  and  Jones  are  on  their  Ifltti 
again,  and  with  a  little  help  from  their  friends  live  to  grow  lidk 
perhaps,  and  build  brick  buildings  that  withstand  the  uMom^"^ 
pp.  22,  23. 

Like  most  sportsmen,  our  author  speedily  sought  exdtemoift 
in  the  woods.  Bears  are  numerous  in  California.  The  gnsij^ 
bear  is  held  in  special  repute  by  hunters,  as  he  is  difficult  to  lb# 
killed,  and  is  a  relentless  pursuer  when  injured,  and  can  nal 
and  climb  more  nimbly  than  his  assailant  From  the  natme  of 
his  haunts  he  must  be  attacked  on  foot,  and  when  wounded  il 
deemed  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  tiger.  Ebtving  fikDoKl 
in  with  a  backwoodsman  of  the  name  of  March,  a  bear  bunt  wit 
speedily  arranged  for.  Two  men,  of  the  names  of  Sheldon  attdi 
Carter,  accustomed  to  such  sport,  were  engaged,  andtheT8tM!led|| 
fully  equipped,  for  their  hazardous  and  inhuman  adventxtill^; 
The  hunters  were  '  both  hard-looking  fellows,  carrying  nolliili| 
but  their  rifles,  a  knife,  and  a  Colt's  revolver.'  The  fcSiowiilg  ii 
our  author's  account  of  their  so-called  sport — 

'  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  we  struck  upon  a  fresh  Iwir 
sign,  of  which  March  had  had  previous  knowledge.  The  sign  led  ittHl 
thick  underwood  in  which  the  bear  seeks  shade,  but  which  is  the  woiH 
of  all  places  for  killing  him.  March  disposed  us  in  couples ;  we  tlw 
spread  and  entered  the  thicket  at  a  partially  cleared  part. 
immediately  I  heard  a  crash,  and  an  angry  roar,  and  then  a  ihot 
fired  to  the  left.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  retrace  our  ttept, 
account  of  intervening  jungle,  to  rejoin  our  party,  which  done,  tiMf 
bear  was  in  view.  I  was  astonished  at  his  size ;  standing  on  his  hnidM 
legs  with  his  mouth  open  like  a  thirsty  dog,  and  working  himaetf  u|^ 
and  down,  he  indicated  that  he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  ptijlwi 
that  March  had  intended  for  his  heart,  but  which  had  lodged  m  Idi 
alimentary  canal.  However,  in  an  instant,  and  as  if  by  a  wcMfBtL 
impulse,  he  again  assumed  the  position  of  a  quadruped,  and  bounded 

towards  March  and  Sheldon,  clearing  as  much  groimd  at  each  stride  

for  he  was  as  big  as  an  ox — as  would  have  done  credit  to  the  winMV 
of  the  Liverpool  steeple-chase.  A  shot  from  the  right  altered  luw 
course  again  in  that  direction,  for  the  grizzly  bear  will  turn  to  fte 
last  assailant,  and  this  enforces  the  necessity  of  bear-hunterv  mxf^ 
porting  each  other. 

'  A  momentary  uncertamty  on  his  part  gave  me  an  opportunify  ef 
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troubling  him  with  one  of  my  1^  oz.  balls ;  but  this  only  elicited  a 
grunt  and  a  rush  in  my  direction.  I  confess  that,  as  soon  as  my  rifle 
was  discharged,  I  felt  great  inclination  to  disregard  March's  directions, 
which  were,  not  to  use  my  revolver,  but  if  possible  to  reload  my  rifle 
directly  I  had  flred,  under  all  circumstances.  Whilst  in  a  curious 
state  of  uncertainty  on  this  point,  though  loading,  the  bear  swerved 
suddenly  on  one  side  in  chase  of  the  little  high-couraged  dog  that 
belonged  to  Sheldon. 

*Tliis  dog  had  been  in  other  bear-hunts,  and  was  generally  very 
useful,  for  the  grizzly  has  a  great  suspicion  of  anything  behind  him, 
and  if  a  dog  can  be  trained  to  worry  his  hams,  the  bear  will  turn  round 
and  round  and  afford  much  facility  to  the  hunters. 

*  I  fancy  the  dog  must  have  got  hurt  or  lost  his  pluck,  for  he  now 
rushed  straight  to  his  master,  and  the  bear  followed ;  Sheldon  fired 
as  the  grizzly  approached,  but  without  effect,  and  the  next  moment 
poor  Sheldon  was  down  bathed  in  blood ;  one  blow  had  carried  away 
the  flesh  entirely  from  one  side  of  his  face,  fracturing  his  jaw-bone  in 
the  most  frightful  manner. 

*  The  bear  disappeared,  and  probably  retired  to  die,  whilst  we  carried 
Sheldon  home,  with  what  feelings  of  grief  I  need  not  say.  We  sent 
him  on  to  Sonoma  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  afterwards  recovered, 
though  dreadfully  disfigured,  and  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  It  was 
perhaps  on  account  of  this  accident  that  we  made  up  no  more  parties 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bear-hunting,  but  left  it  to  chance  to  meet 
them,  and,  as  it  happened,  accident  threw  very  few  in  our  way.— 
pp.  114-116. 

As  Mr.  Marryat  could  not  proceed  further  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  he  determined  to  sit  down  in  a  small  valley  recommended 
to  liim  by  the  backwoodsman,  March.  It  was  scarcely  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  wood,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  fine  stream.  The  valley  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Goveniment,  and  our  author  therefore  affixed  to  one  of 
tlie  trees  a  paper,  declaring  that,  under  the  laws  of  pre'emptiony  he 
claimed  150  acres  from  the  spot  where  his  notice  was  suspended. 
He  proceeded  to  inclose  the  ground,  and  his  man  Barnes  being 
a  good  axe-man  and  possessed  of  unusual  physical  strength, 
soon  prepared  tlie  wood  needed  for  this  pui-pose.  In  addition 
to  Barnes,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Thomas,  and  a 
judicious  distribution  of  work  was  made  amongst  the  party. 

*  I  gave  Barnes,'  Mr.  Marryat  tells  us,  *  tlie  woods  and  forests, 
whieli  was  not  such  a  sinecure  iis  it  is  here,  as  he  had  full  employment 
for  the  winter  in  felling  the  redwoods,  and  splitting  them  into  rails  for 
enclosing  the  farm.  Thomas  undertook  the  "hewing  and  drawing," 
the  cooking,  and  the  internal  cleanliness  of  the  house ;  and  this  latter 
is  very  essential  in  mountain  life.  Take  everything  out  of  your  hut 
daily  and  hang  it  in  the  sun;  then,  water  well  the  floor;  this  drives 
awav  the  vermin,  which  abound  in  the  deer  and  hare  skins;  it  also 
ensures  you  against  scorpions  and  centipedes,  which  are  apt  to  intro- 
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duce  themselves  into  the  firewood.  It  devolved  on  me  ta  nmply  tti 
larder,  and  the  amount  of  exertion  required  f(»r  ikis  duty  varied  ooan* 
derably.  One  day  an  easy  walk  would  bring  me  to  a  manh,  md  m 
few  shots  from  my  double-barrelled  gun  would  seeore  at  mmoj  nflJU 
ducks  as  we  required ;  but  on  another  I  might  be  doomed,  after  a  kMP 
journey,  to  ext^d  myself  over  the  carcase  of  a  buck,  and  tfaen,  iiiiiuml 
to  a  glaring  sun,  unaided,  flay  my  quany  and  disembowd  him,  qwHw 
him,  and  carry  him  home  piece  by  piece,  over  four  or  five  smeB  ef 
successive  dndery  hills.  I  had  no  stout  little  pony  with  a  iduttsj 
mane  and  tail,  such  as  one  sees  carrying  home  the  deer  in  La^^aS^ 
splendid  pictures.  I  had  to  take  as  much  meat  as  I  could  **  pifir» 
back,"  or  else  leave  it  to  the  coyotes,  who  would  appear  in  ai^t  irliilet 
I  was  yet  at  work  on  the  carcase.  If  this  part  of  a  hnnter*a  datty 
entailed  upon  our  fashionable  deer-stalkers,  many  of  the  deer 
reap  the  benefit,  not  so  much  by  being  flayed  and  carried  hoflM  hff 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  as  in  being  left  alone. — pp.  122-124. 

The  settlement  of  other  emigrants  in  his  neighbouiliood,  audi 
an  unmistakable  intimation,  that  as  he  was  not  an  Americm 
citizen  he  was  not  entitled  to  squat  on  the  land  he  had  dieM% 
induced  our  author  to  move  forward  with  his  companiona  iowmnbi 
the  gold  diggings.  This  thought  him  in  ccmtact  with  di# 
Chinese,  of  whom  considerable  numbers  have  emigrated  to  CSri^ 
fomia  The  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire  axe  no  fiavoritet 
with  our  author,  who  shows  some  inclination  to  the 
which  would  forcibly  eject  them  from  the  land  of  their 
porary  sojourn.  '  I  believe,'  he  says,  '  there  are  few  men  wko 
have  been  thrown  much  among  the  Chinese  who  betieveihait 
many  honest  ones  can  be  found  among  them ;  old  Whan^ 
poa  of  Singapore,  who  gives  chanipagne  dinners  in  a  moalt 
orthodox  manner,  may  be  one  ;  but  I  confess,  for  my  part^  tlitti 
from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  fellow  in  the  blue  shirt  who  hetm 
in  Piccadilly,  and  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  moou^ 
I  don't  believe  in  them.  They  are  a  people  whose  natuial  pe»> 
pensities  led  them  to  cheat  and  whose  natural  cunning  aids  ihm 
object  most  materially.' 

The  recorded  experience  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Marryat  macili 
attention.  Ab  thousands  are  repairing  to  the  gold  reffion%  il  ii 
of  importance  to  note  what  he  found  most  suited  to  Uie  ^"»w^tfi 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  happiness  of  Tiik 
numbers  is  dependent  on  this,  and  many  Hves  would  unqoestian- 
ably  have  been  saved  had  the  report  of  previous  &ntnmatM 
been  regarded.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  preparations  made  were  better  suited  to  our  own  ooontn 
than  to  California  Reasoning  from  what  is  seen  and  fi& 
at  home,  condusicHis  are  formed  which  involve  much  needk 
less  expense  and  loss  of  life.  Our  auUior*8  testimony  on  ihm 
matter  is  very  explicit     He  speaks  deodadly  on  many 
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and  his  conclusion,  as  being  that  of  practical  knowledge,  is 
entitled  to  serious  attention.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything 
more  disheartening  to  an  emigrant  than  to  find  that  the  provi- 
sion which  he  has  made  at  a  sacrifice  of  money  he  could  ill- 
spare,  and  of  comforts  to  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed^ 
and  which,  perhaps  with  great  diflSculty  and  at  a  costly  sacrifice^ 
he  had  transported  to  the  scene  of  his  operations,  were  utterly 
valueless  ; — in  fact,  merely  so  much  money,  labor,  anxiety,  and 
time,  expended  in  vain. 

Iron  houses  constitute  one  of  these  provisionsL  Against  them 
Mr.  Marryat  gives  an  unequivocal  testimony.  Under  most  circum- 
stances he  pronounces  them  to  be  a  failure.  ^  I  have  sat,'  he 
says,  *  in  churches  made  of  iron,  and  have  been  glad  to  get  out 
of  them  for  that  reason.  I  have  thrown  down  my  billiard-cue 
in  disgust  in  iron  club-houses,  have  paid  my  bill  moontinently 
and  left  iron-hotels,  and  have  lived  in  misery  in  an  iron  shooting- 
box  of  my  own,  which  was  supposed  to  be  very  com'pUie' 

'I  have  seen  so  many  metal  and  wooden  houses  thrown  away  (I 
have  seen  in  one  heap  of  rubbish  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds) 
that  I  would  recommend  to  the  emigrant  of  moderate  means  not  to 
purchase  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  new  gold  fields  are  discovered, 
as  most  probably  they  will  be,  and  reports  are  rife  of  house-room  .com- 
manding enormous  prices  there,  never  for  all  that  let  him  take  his 
shell  out,  snail-like,  on  liis  back ;  let  him  take  the  money  that  would 
buy  the  house — the  cash  will  be  the  scarcest  article  there,  and  will 
find  him  house-room  and  a  profit  too.  Perhaps  nowhere  has  my  argu- 
ment been  better  proved  than  in  California.  Large  numbers  of  iron 
liouscs  were  shi]>pe(l  to  tliat  country  when  lirst  reports  arrived  of  the 
scareity  of  building  materials.  Had  they  been  capable  of  resisting 
fire  tliey  would  perhaps  liave  been  less  generally  condemned ;  but  of 
those  that  were  erected,  not  onlv  did  the  thin  corruocated  houses  first 
exi)and  and  then  collapse,  and  tumble  down  with  astonishing  rapidity 
betbre  the  flames,  l)ut  in  the  fire  I  have  just  recorded  the  American 
iron  house  of  Taeiie  and  M'Cahill,  of  which  the  plates  were  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  tlie  ciistings  of  apparently  unnecessary  weight, 
collapsed  like  a  preserved-meat  can,  and  destroyed  six  persons,  who, 
believing  it  to  be  fire-proof,  remained  inside.  And,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  when  these  houses  arrived 
in  Caliibriiia  there  w^as  no  one  to  be  found  who  could  put  them 
together ;  not  but  that  the  method  is  very  simple,  but  simple  things, 
as  we  all  know,  present  great  difficulties  at  times  in  their  solution. — 
pp.  191,  192. 

His  first  view  of  the  diggings  was  far  from  answering  to  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  excited  imagination  of  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Few  of  those  who  leave  us  with  the  hope  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth  have  any  conception  of  the  labor  and 
privations  w^hich  are  involved  in  their  adopted  vocation.     We 
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advise  all  who  are  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Califoniiaa  at 
Australian  gold-fields  to  look  oa  the  following  dcetch-*^ 

'  A  turn  of  the  road  presented  a  scene  of  mining  life,  u  perfed  in  Hi 
details  as  it  was  novel  in  its  features.  Immediately  hoieath  us  Urn 
6¥rifb  river  glided  tranquilly,  though  foaming  still  from  the  grsit  baldii 
which,  a  few  yards  higher  up,  it  had  fought  with  a  mast  of  Wmik 
ohstructing  rocks.  On  the  hauks  was  a  village  of  canvas  thai  Hii 
winter  rains  had  hleached  to  perfection,  and  round  it  the  minen  wisn 
at  work  at  every  point.  Many  were  waist-deep  in  the  wator,  toiBBg 
in  bands  to  construct  a  race  and  dam  to  turn  the  river's  course ;  otibsn 
were  entrenched  in  holes,  like  grave-diggers,  working  down  to  the  **bs(l 
rock."  Some  were  on  the  brink  of  the  stream  washmg  out "  jirogp^M* 
from  tin  pans  or  wooden  '*  batteas ;"  and  others  worked  in  comptBjr 
with  the  long-tom,  by  means  of  water-sluices  artfully  conveyed  Hlk 
ihe  river.  Many  were  coyote-ing  in  subterranean  holes,  from  wllA 
from  time  to  time  their  heads  popped  out,  like  those  of  sqaimh^  ts 
take  a  look  at  the  world;  and  a  few  with  drills,  dissatisfied  imk 
nature's  work,  were  preparing  to  remove  large  rocks  with  gunpusrisri 
All  was  life,  merriment,  vigour,  and  determination,  as  this  ptrl  0^  thsi 
earth  was  being  turned  inside  out  to  see  what  it  was  inads  oil*«-» 
pp.  234,  235. 

The  diggers  require,  of  course,  excitement  In  many  Mnt 
this  is  unhappily  found  in  intoxication ;  but  other  modfla  of 
gratifying  the  prevalent  passion  are  devised,  and  amongsl  then 
one  of  the  most  senseless  and  cruel  is  the  bull  and  bear  fi|^ 
The  two  animals  are  attached  to  each  other  by  a  rope,  and  l3m 
human  spectators  find  cruel  pleasure  in  seeing  ttiem  attadt 
and  torture  each  other.  Our  author  met  with  a  strange  adventava 
in  connexion  with  one  of  these  brutal  exhibitions.  He  uta 
sleeping  in  a  canvas  house  at  Campo  Seco,  a  mining  village  ia 
the  southern  minea  On  the  previous  day  (Sunday)  tiieie  had 
been  a  fight  between  a  grizzly  bear  and  a  cinnamon  bear.  Ife 
Marryat  knew  nothing  of  the  contiguitv  of  either  ot  theii 
animals,  but  having  composed  himself  for  the  night  on  some  new 
blankets  in  the  store  of  a  friend,  he  was  awoke  about  day^ghk 
by  the  moaning  as  of  a  man  in  pain.  The  moaning  soon  becaOM 
deeper,  and  occasionally  the  canvas  wall  of  his  uee{N]iMlMe 
yielded  as  to  some  heavy  pressure.  Presently  a  sniiiHi  of 
crockery  and  a  tremendous  roar  were  heard,  on  which  the  hoi^ 
seizins  his  rifle,  and  placing  a  revolver  in  Mr.  Marnrat^  handL 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  Our  author  of  course  followed,  and 
our  readers  will  judge  of  his  astonishment  on  finding  that  lie 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cinnamon 
bear,  who,  however,  was  fortunately  chained  to  a  strong  stakeb 
^  Upon  an  after  inspection  of  his  chain,'  says  Mr.  Marryat,  *I 
ascertained  that  its  length  would  have  admitted  of  his  gratiQ^ng 
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his  desire  on  my  carcase  had  he  tumbled  through  the  canvas 
partition  which  had  separated  us  for  the  night' 

The  following  picture  of  one  of  the  towns  of  the  gold  district 
will  convey  probably  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  population  than  any  lengthened  descrip- 
tion. We  are  not  surprised  at  the  picture.  The  scenes  de- 
picted are  the  natural  growth  of  the  country.  Mammon  is 
the  one  deity  worshipped.  To  his  temple  men  repair  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  his  baneful  influence,  unchecked  by 
the  restraints  of  home  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  excesses  of  which  our  author  writes.  The  suc- 
cessful gold  seekers  have  wealth  to  expend,  and  they  freely  part 
with  it ;  whilst  those  who  are  disappointed  seek  relief  in  intem- 
perance and  gambling.  All  are  intent  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
hour ;  for  this  they  live,  and  when  the  hour  is  passed,  they  die  for 
the  most  part  in  penury  and  wretchedness.  A  rapid  improve- 
men  is  taking  place,  but  the  following  sketch,  taken  so  recently 
as  185],  is  too  faithful  a  portraiture  to  excite  other  emotions 
than  those  of  pity  and  disgust : — 

*  It  was  dark  when  we  entered  Sonora ;  and  as  the  habits  of  the 
people  here  are  nocturnal,  the  evening  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
as  we  alighted.  It  certainly  had  commenced,  for  Greenwich  Fair  might 
be  spoken  of  as  a  sober  picture  of  domestic  life  compared  to  the  din 
and  clamour  that  resounded  through  the  main  street  of  Sonora.  On 
either  side  were  gambling-houses  of  large  dimensions  but  very  fragile 
structure,  built  of  a  fashion  to  invite  conflagration,  though  offering 
little  of  value  to  the  devouring  element  when  the  invitation  was 
accepted,  which  it  was  about  every  other  night  or  so.  In  most  of 
these  booths  and  barns  the  internal  decorations  were  very  glittering ; 
chandeliers  threw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  heaps  of  gold  that  lay  piled 
on  each  nionte  table,  whilst  the  drinking  bars  held  forth  inducements 
that  nothing  mortal  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  resist.  On  a  raised  plat- 
form is  a  band  of  music,  or  perhaps  some  Ethiopian  serenaders,  or  if  it 
is  a  Mexican  saloon,  a  quartet  of  guitai*s ;  and  in  one  house,  and  that 
the  largest,  is  a  piano,  and  a  lady  in  black  velvet  who  sings  in  Italian 
and  accompanies  herself,  and  who  elicits  great  admiration  and  applause 
on  account  of  the  scarcitv  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  refjion. 

'  Each  gambling  house  is  lull ;  some  are  crowded,  and  the  streets  are 
full  also,  ibr  it  is  Saturday,  a  night  on  which  the  miners  flock  into 
Sonora,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  purchasing  necessaries  for  the 
ensuing  week,  and  returning  the  same  night ;  but,  seduced  by  the  city's 
blandishments,  they  seldom  extricate  themselves  from  its  temples  of 
pleasure  until  very  early  on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning,  when  they 
return  to  their  camps  and  lone/  toms*  and  soothe  their  racking  head- 
aches by  the  discovery  of  chunks  of  gold. 

*  Gold  washers. 
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'  The  Mexican  population  preponderaieB  in  Sonora  and  iti  ▼kuiitjr, 
and  nearly  everything  is  stamped  with  their  nationality.  The  gam* 
hling  tahles  are  surrounded  by  them ;  and,  dirty  fellows  aa  the^  mn, 
they  are  very  picturesque  at  a  distance  with  their  slouch  hata  ana  Umg 
scrapes.  The  American  population,  between  whom  and  the  Mezioaiia 
a  rooted  hatred  exists,  call  the  latter  "  greasers,"  which  is  scarcely  % 
complimentary  sobriquet,  although  the  term  ^  greaser  camp,"  as  u>pBed 
to  a  Mexican  encampment,  is  truthfully  sug^;e8tive  of  the  filth  and 
squalor  the  passing  traveller  will  observe  there.  Sonora  has  a  lane 
IVench  population,  and  to  this  Gallic  immigratioin  is  attributable  tM 
city's  greatest  advantages ;  for  where  Frendimen  are,  a  man  can  dine^ 
which  is  very  important.  The  Trots  JBVeret  Pnwmfotidr,  haa  ite 
namesake  here,  where  good  cooking  and  excellent  light  wines  are  at  all 
times  to  be  relied  on ;  but  where  Frenchmen  are,  there  are  also  good 
bakers ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  gaiety,  and 
good  humour,  which  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  coarser  huarity  of  a 
generally  very  drunken  population. 

*  The  long  bar  of  a  suoon  is  always  actively  engaged,  and  the  Imon 
keeper  must  be  prepared  for  all  demands  in  all  languages.  Here  he 
serves  a  Mexican  group  with  aaua  diente ;  now  he  allays  a  Fmcii- 
man's  thirst  with  absinthe,  in  the  pouring  out  of  which  he  diaplayi 
much  art ;  again  he  attends  with  rapidity  to  the  demands  of  four 
Americans,  whose  orders  embrace  respectively,  a  ^gin-cocktail,**  a 
*' brandy-straight,"  a  ''claret  sangaree,"  and  a  ''Queen  Charlotte;'* 
these  supplied,  he  must  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  call  of  a  cockn^ 
miner,  whose  demand  is  heard  even  above  the  surrounding  din : 

'  Hain't  you  got  no  hale  hor  porter  ?' ' — pp.  261-204. 

Every  man  carried  arms,  generally  a  Colt's  revolver.  From 
this  fact,  many  will  infer  that  life  is  unsafe,  but  our  author  aaj% 
'  This  is  not  so  ;  it  is  where  all  carry  arms  that  quarrels  are  mi 
rare  and  bullying  less  known  than  elsewhere,  although  the  poiNi* 
lation  may  be  more  vitiated  and  intemperate  than  that  of  oiMT 
coimtries.  This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  the  fact^  operate  at 
it  may,  speaks  volumes  respecting  tlie  morale  of  the  population. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  is  recorded  in  ihtt 
case  of  two  friends  at  San  Francisco.  Fire  anus  were  carried 
universally,  and  it  happened  that  one  of  them  walking  late  aft 
night  through  a  dark  street,  was  suddenly  startled  bv  boiiig 
asked  the  time,  with  the  utmost  politeness.  In  a  similar  atfle 
to  that  in  whidi  he  had  been  addressed,  he  presented  the  dial  of 
his  watch  to  the  solitary  light  which  the  street  oontained,  and 
allowing  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  to  rest  upon  it,  he  requested 
the  stranger  to  ascertain  the  time  for  himselL  This  was  aoootd- 
ingly  done,  and  the^no^^  shall  be  told  in  our  author's  own  ward& 
'  Both  then  prepared  to  depart^  and  for  the  first  time  the  li|;lik 
fell  on  their  faces ;  then  these  desperate  fellows  discovered  that 
they  were  no  burglars,  but  old  acquaintances,  who  had  dined  in 
company  on  that  very  evening/ 
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Our  space  warns  us  that  we  must  draw  to  a  close,  which  we  do 
with  regret,  as  we  have  really  found  much  amusement  and  a  fair 
measure  of  information  fromMr.  Marryat's  somewhat  ratUing,  but 
not  on  that  account  less  truthful  pages.  His  own  speculations,  so 
far  at  least  as  money-getting  was  concerned,  were  not  successfuL 
*  Fortune/  he  says,  *  has  ever  snubbed  me,  but  the  jade  does  it 
so  gently  that  I  forgive  her.'  He  entered  seriously  into  three 
projects,  and  from  each  he  derived  more  experience  and  wisdom 
than  money.  His  spirits,  however,  never  flagged,  as  our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  following : — 

'Agriculturally,  arcliitecturally,  and  mineralogically,  I  had  been 
sported  with  by  fate, — and  the  plough  in  the  north,  the  steam-engine 
in  the  south,  and  the  hotel  in  the  middle,  had  each  been  accompanied 
by  pecuniary  loss.  Yet  the  days  I  had  passed  had  been  very  happy, 
and  Philosophy  said :  "  You  have  had  health,  and  contentment,  and 
warm  friendship ;  and  if  these  were  purchasable,  many  would  buy  them 
of  you  for  twenty  times  what  you  have  lost  in  money !"  To  which  I 
replied,  "  Very  true,  oh  Philosophy !  but  had  I  taken  my  steam-engine 
to  Bussian  Kiver,  and  there  applied  its  power  to  sawing  red-woods,  and 
had  I  with  my  plough  turned  up  the  fertile  hills  and  valleys  at  Vallejo, 
and  further,  had  I  erected  my  hotel  at  Sonora,  where  it  was  much 
wanted,  I  might  have  still  had  the  unpurchasable  articles  you  allude 
to,  and  the  money  too."  Upon  which  Philosophy,  seeing  me  thus 
imreasonable,  retired  from  the  contest.' — pp.  370,  37l. 

Mr.  Marryat  has  furnished  several  pictorial  illustrations  to  his 
volume,  which  partake  of  the  same  character  as  hi«  letter-press. 

There  is  a  vein  of  caricature  throughout  them,  which,  while  it 
diminishes  somewhat  confidence  in  our  author  as  a  guide,  in- 
creases greatly  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship.  We  sliall  be 
glad  to  meet  liira  again,  and  if  it  should  then  appear  that  he  has 
thought  more  gravely  on  the  matters  to  which  we  have  taken 
exception,  the  satisfaction  of  renewed  intercourse  will  not  be, 
on  our  part  at  least,  diminished.  We  love  the  freshness  and 
vivacity,  the  buoyant  spirits  and  keen-eyed  intelligence,  the 
generous  and  truthful  nature,  which  his  volume  bespeaks,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  these  qualities  ennobled  by  the  yet  higher 
element  which  genuine  religion  imparts. 


•  •  -W 
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Abt.  YII. — Livret  d' Homme  de  Troupe.  SepHime  JBaUtUhm  i$ 
Chasseurs  d^  Orleans,  [Memorandum  Book  of  a  Man  of  flii 
Troop  of  the  Seventh  Battalion  of  the  Chassenrs  of  Orktiia.1 
Paris :  Dumaine,  rue  et  passage  Dauphine,  36. 

2.  Camp  and  Barrack  Room  ;  or,  the  British  Army  as  it  is.  Bj  a 
late  Sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry.  London  :  Chapman  ft 
HaU,  186,  Strand.     1846. 


The  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation  mrith  which  the 
people  learned  the  condition  of  their  army  upon  the  lieiglili 
above  Sebastopol,  during  the  late  severe  winter,  will  nol  lunw 
borne  their  proper  fruits  if  they  pass  away  and  are  fofgottOI 
prior  to  a  reformation  of  the  military  system,  on  a  baaia  of 
justice  to  soldiers.  The  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  had  WM 
the  admiration  of  the  world  by  seizing  the  key  of  the  eikem¥M 
position  on  the  Alma,  a  mountain  400  feet  hiffh,  armed  wA 
redoubts  and  masked  batteries,  and  protected  oy  a  trmdi,  a 
flaming  village,  and  great  masses  of  troops.  The  admiratiflm 
excited  by  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  was  stimulated  to  enthanMI 
by  the  defence  of  Balaklava,  when  the  93rd  TTijrl nndrrn  rripulari 
in  line  4000  Russian  cavalry ;  and  in  fatal  obedience  to  a  region 
table  order,  the  lieht  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Guards  under  fiie  itt 
front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear,  charged  and  traversed  through  and 
through  the  batteries  and  3500  of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy*  fo 
the  annals  of  war  there  are  few  battles  fitted  to  strike  llnl 
imagination  more  grandly  than  the  defence  of  InkerroaiL  Tha 
silence  of  the  early  morning  broken  suddenly  by  the  engaffemenAi 
of  piquets,  the  taking  and  retaking  of  the  cannon,  and  of  tha 
redoubt  three  times  over,  during  a  struggle  maintained  in  a  thkk 
fog,  from  four  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  8000  meoir 
against  60,000,  until  the  French  came  up,  not  to  save  the  Britiikf 
from  defeat,  but  to  share  in  the  British  victory.  These  grea^ 
achievements  had  fastened  the  conviction  in  eveiy  mind  tlnl' 
every  soldier  was  a  hera  The  British  people,  however, 
informed  that  young  officers  had  been  sleeping  on  beds  of 
soldiers  in  puddles  without  their  kits,  and  generals  under  carti^  or 
in  their  leather  trunks,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  the  Almai  Md 
that  the  woimded  lay  two  nights  on  the  field  after  it,  came  to  tba 
conclusion  rapidly  that  there  was  a  want  of  head  somewhere.  Muck 
as  they  love  their  lords  they  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  their 
defects,  and  they  set  about,  therefore,  forthwith  to  provide  for  tba 
soldiery,  by  sending  them  presents,  of  course  by  unsafe  banda,  of 
flannel  jackets,  mitts,  books,  stockings,  comforters,  and  plum* 
puddings!  Theanticipationsofthesufiennga  of  the  heroes  were  too 
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truly  justified  by  revelations  of  privations,  disease,  and  death  ;•— of 
aristocratic  negligence,  official  incapacity,  and  consequent  horrors, 
surpassing  the  forebodings  of  the  most  dismal  imaginations.  A 
commander-in-chief,  with  a  nobly-born  staff,  were  seen  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  snug  mansion  while  the  soldiers  around  them  in 
tents  on  the  bleak  mountain  heights  shivered  through  the 
night  in  a  single  blanket  on  the  wet  ground,  and  got  up  in 
the  bitter  January  mornings,  in  their  ragged  summer  clothes,  to 
work  in  the  trenches.  The  soldiers  returned  at  nightfall  from  the 
muddy  trenches  to  eat  half-rations  of  biscuits  and  salt  pork,  and 
try  in  vain  to  roast  their  green  coffee.  Officers  and  privates  were 
found  dead  of  cold  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  roadsides,  and  an 
army  of  5  4,000  men  dwindled  down  to  28,000,  according  to 
official  admission,  and  to  14,000  bayonets,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
statements  which  were  generally  found  most  truthful.  The  deaths 
were  variously  estimated  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  a  day,  and 
official  personages  protested  theyhadneveramounted  to  a  thousand 
a  week.  The  hospitals  were  said  to  be  full  of  filth  and  foul  air. 
There  are  thousands  of  brave  youths  in  the  British  Islands 
whose  hearts  would  have  leaped  up  at  the^prospect  of  encounter- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  Battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inker- 
man.  In  truth,  however,  the  dangerous  things  in  the  war  are 
neither  bayonets,  nor  bullets,  nor  bombs,  they  are  patrician  airs, 
lordly  incapacity,  official  routine,  and  oligarchical  self-sufficiency, 
producing  fevers,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Three  generals,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  have  returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  delivered  speeches 
to  their  countrymen,  in  which  they  observe  an  ominous  silence  in 
regard  to  Lord  Raglan,  his  staff,  and  his  commissariat,  while 
vieing  with  each  other  in  eulogies  of  their  men.  In  substance, 
Lord  Cardigan  said  his  guardsmen  would  follow  wherever  their 
officers  would  lead  them  ;  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  declared  no  young 
army  ever  did  more  memorable  things ;  while  the  Royal  Duke 
with  an  amiable  frankness,  avowed  he  had  been  acting  as  a 
general,  but  there  had  been  no  generalship,  for  all  the  engage- 
ments were  soldiers'  battles,  and  all  the  successes  soldiers' 
victories. 

No  doubt  the  catastrophe  was  attended  with  attenuating  cir- 
cumstances. The  British,  although  the  less  numerous  army,  had 
undertaken  the  heaviest  work  of  the  war.  On  the  Alma  they 
encountered  the  greatest  numbers  and  the  most  formidable 
obstacles,  and  at  Inkerman  they  were  many  more  hours  and 
much  more  severelv  eni^a^j^ed  than  their  allies,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  British  loss  doubled  the  loss  of  the  French.  Always 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  they  were  assigned  before  Sebastopol 
the  worst  harbour,  and  the  encampment  farthest  from   their 
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storea.  The  hurricaiie  of  the  14th  of  November  sank  ike 
oontaining  the  winter  dothing  of  the  British  troops^  and 
the  beach  with  the  provender  of  their  horses.  Bestitote  of  ^ 
dothes,  the  army  suffered  frcnn  cold,  and  waa  obliged  to 
10,000  great  coats  from  the  French ;  and  the  dIbij  and 
having  been  lost,  the  horses  died ;  and  there  was  no 
transporting  the  provision^  huts,  and  fue!,  rottiz^  iqpon  the 
to  the  men  who  ware  shivering,  starving,  and  penshinj^ 
miles  off  in  the  camp.  Like  all  dimatea  remote  from  Urn 
ecpializing  influences  of  the  currents  of  the  Ghdf  Stream^  itm 
chmate  of  the  Crimea  is  liable  to  sudden  dianges^  the  fieraH 
firosts  and  snows  of  winter  having  intervening  days  of  apriai^ibt 
mildness,  and  the  British  who  have  no  experience  of  such  wenAor 
would  suffer  more  from  it  than  the  Frencn  accustomed  in  Vnmm 
to  a  similar  dimate.  But  there  was  much  mismanMenMiA 
The  commandine  office,  by  his  personal  activity,  and  oa  hia  mm 
responsibility,  did  not  do  all  he  could  to  lessen  the  iiiiiifchiBi 
The  officials,  in  rigid  obedience  to  routine,  would  not  allow  tins 
soldiers  to  use  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  thrown  on  the  beadi  to 
supply  the  want  of  firewood,  and  Lord  Banian  waa  noi  on  tiia 
spot  to  interpose  his  authority  in  favour  ot  common  seaae 
common  humanity.  Medical  officers  dedared  it  took  them 
days  of  formalities  to  obtain  an  additi<mal  blanket  for  a  sick : 
A  newspaper  correspondent  publishes  his  readiness  to  pram  ibrt 
a  general,  in  reply  to  an  apphcation  for  tea  ior  a  raiment  ">**^^^iJ 

of  the  useless  coffee,  said,  ^ the  tea  and uie  coffee^  ^^^^ 

are  both  the  same^  The  port  of  Balaklava  was  full  of  oonfrM 
for  want  of  the  most  simple  arran^^ements  for  loading  and 
loading  vessels,  and  announcing  their  arrivals^  their  cargoes  i 
departures.  The  sick  had  to  wait  in  the  rain  <m  the  beaidi  far 
boats  to  take  them  to  the  ships,  and  when  the  ships  arrived  oi 
the  vicinity  of  Scutari  the^  had  to  lie  off  shore  for  days^  for  waal 
of  conveyances  to  the  hospitaL  The  persons  appcmitea  to  profida 
provisions  displayed  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  of  the  eflEeela 
of  diet  on  the  human  constitution,  and  neglected  due  sup^iea  ot 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Contrast  embittered  all  the  ■■inv«i»ji 
of  the  British  army.  The  French  were  comparativdy  wdl  Utth 
vided  for ;  they  were  numerous  enough  for  their  dutiea ;  taeir 
provisions  and  apparel  were  distributed  regnlariy ;  th^  wm 
allowed  to  help  themselves  to  fud  wherever  they  could  nad  il ; 
promotions  and  crosses  of  the  Leffion  of  Honour  were  showered 
upon  them  by  their  general  on  the  spot ;  every  officer  reoemid 
presents  from  the  Emperor  and  Emivess;  and  the  conatMil 
activity  and  sdicitude  of  their  general  showed  itself  visiUy  and 
daily  in  every  part  of  their  campi  The  French  sddier  Ktw^wj^ 
moreover,  is  a  comrade,  while  the  English  soldior  is  an  indrridwl; 
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and  while  of  the  English  soldiers  in  a  tent  every  one  is  for  himself, 
self-reliant^  self-contained^  and  sditarj^ — the  dozen  or  .fifteen 
French  soldiers  in  their  tent  are  a  partnership  with  all  things  in 
common,  and  acting  all  for  each,  and  each  for  alL  The  French 
soldiers  had  their  ration  of  cognac  every  morning  against  the 
cold,  and  a  second  capote,  which  served  as  a  mantle,  against  the 
rain ;  their  sentinels  had  gaiters  and  great  coats  of  sheep-skins ; 
and  if  the  wind  was  too  strong,  their  hats  were  replaced  by 
Turkish  caps. 

Finding  themselves  already  at  Yama  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
desirous  of  taking  Sebastopo^  their  position  seems  to  have  sug- 

ited  to  the  allies  the  idea — of  making  the  Crimea  their  battle* 

Ad  with  Russia.  The  Crimea  is  inhabited  by  Tartars^  who  have 
been  only  seventy  years  xmder  the  Russian  yoke.  The  most 
remote,  fertile,  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  this 
peninsula  is  easy  of  access  by  sea,  diflScult  of  access  by  land,  and 
capable  of  being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  seat  of  the 
Russian  government  by  a  military  and  naval  occupation  of  the 
town  and  canal  of  Perecop  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  A  most  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  ignorance  with  which  the  allies  commenced 
their  enterprise  was  furnished  by  the  credence  they  gave  to  the 
hoaxing  dispatch  which  announced  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, — ^Lord 
Aberdeen  confirming  the  good  news  to  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
and  Louis  Napoleon  proclaiming  it  to  his  army  at  Boulogne. 

A  fatal  consequence  of  a  vicious  representative  system  is  to 
fill  the  offices  of  the  administration  with  men  ignorant  of  every- 
thing but  parliamentary  knowledge.  An  ambassador  who  long 
represented  one  of  the  great  powers  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
and  ^vlio  owed  his  position  to  his  scholarship  and  his  ability,  with- 
out the  aids  of  birth  or  fortune,  used  to  express  freely  and  ilhis- 
trate  ainihsingly  his  astonishment  at  the  ignorance  of  everything 
continental  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  present  Lord 
John  Russell.  Of  late  years  our  ministers  have  themselves  often 
l^roclaiined  their  own  ignorance.  Every  one  of  them  was  sur- 
prised at  the  dowiifal  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  although  both  events  had  been  proved  to  be 
probabilities  by  hundreds  of  thoughtful  observers  and  public 
journalists.  In  1852,  Lord  Palmerston  was  ignorant  of  what  the 
journals  of  Paris  publicly  avowed  :  the  regulation  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  quotations  of  the  funds  at  the  Bourse.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  commenced  the  war  with  boastful  eloquence  about 
taking  Sebastopol,  and  about  his  own  willingness  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  (he  has  himself  since  declared),  he  would  have 
considered  it  an  absurdity  if  any  one  had  foretold  him  the  fate  of 
the  British  expedition — a  fate  which  appears  to  him  inexplicable 
and  mysterious.     After  long  brooding,  during  nights  made  sleep- 
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less  by  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen,  over  the  speechfls  of  Amt 
noble  lord  and  his  associates,  we  have  often  found  no  othflr  refill 
to  our  feelings  than  a  cir  to  heaven — ^  Oh  God  of  menj^  h^ 
merciful  to  our  country!  The  advisers  of  her  Majes^  irai» 
ignorant  of  the  common  lot  of  soldiers.  The  proveEUal  tM& 
^at  armies  suffer  immensely  more  from  maladies  than  firoBt 
enemies,  the  lesson  of  all  wars,  had  been  illustrated  by  the  Irn^ 
tories  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  and  of  British  armietift. 
India,  in  their  own  time,  and  before  their  own  eyes,  without  tfaeifc 
perceiving  it  Anv  intelligent  sergeant  who  had  suffisred  ivift 
the  78th  Highlanders  at  Sukkur  in  India,  or  wiUi  the  BrHiih 
Legion  at  Yitoria  in  Spain,  could  have  given  them  all  lessOM^ 
which,  if  they  had  had  the  modesty  to  become  his  pupil^  woala 
have  saved  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  invaluaUe  lif«i 
The  poetical  account  of  a  soldier's  death  is  indeed  to  di< 


with  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  file. 


And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 

Look  proumy  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame/ 

The  medical  and  statistical  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  mA^m 
are,  however,  somewhat  different,  and  prove  undeniably  tliaA  1m 
generally  dies  of  dysentery.  Nothing  unusual  has  happen^  in 
the  Crimea.  The  minister  who  did  not  foresee  it  oxuiy  ahiinad 
his  ignorance  of  the  A  B  C  of  war.  The  extraordinary  diBgn^- 
of  this  ignorance,  and  the  usual  indifference  of  British  general* 
officers  for  their  men,  i^^avated  by  circumstances,  have  baM 
brought  by  a  brighter  light  of  publicity  within  the  range  of  mxMr 

feneral  and  more  popular  sympathies,  and  this  is  alL  Jh^ 
^eninsular  campaigns  are  now  spoken  of  as  if,  forsooth,  thqf 
had  been  models  of  good  management  for  the  officers  and  BMI. 
The  late  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  sajrs,  in  his  book  on  At 
Ionian  Islands — '  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  chased  IfaasoHi 
from  Portugal,  I  was  three  days  without  food.  The  first  duf 
was  anything  but  agreeable  ;  the  second  convinced  me  of  fA 
close  alliance  that  there  is  between  honour  and  an  oven  :  •■& 
on  the  third  day  I  would,  for  a  biscuit,  have  voted  for  the  Doht 
of  Newcastle  himself!'  During  Ufe  we  have  enjoyed  the 
versations  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  ranks,  and  shall  i 
forget  their  narratives.  An  old  Peninsular  Serjeant  told  qb  in 
our  boyhood  he  had  known  many  a  man,  driven  by  the  indif^ 
ference  and  negligence  of  his  officers,  to  load  his  mu8ket»  aad- 
placing  the  barrel  in  his  mouth  and  his  great  toe  upon  tlM- 
trigger,  blow  out  his  braina  *  W^hat,'  we  i^ed, '  is  it  pnrnwi 
they  flog  and  insult  you  f  and  he  replied — '  No,  it  is  not  m 
much  for  that — they  do  not  care  for  you.'  Parliamentaiy 
ruption  and  military  disasters  have  always  in  our  annala 
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related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  witness — Carthagena, 
Calabria,  Walcheren,  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Orleans,  the  American 
war,  and  the  Crimea. 

The  truth  is,  we  fear,  that  public  opinion  is  perverted  in  Great 
Britain  on  military  affairs,  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the 
national  safety.  Nelson  on  the  sea  and  Wellington  on  the  land 
had  inspired  such  an  exaggerated  sense  of  superiority,  that  for 
forty  years,  without  thinking  of  improvement,  we  have  done 
nothing  but  grumble  at  the  national  debt,  and  grudge  the  cost 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  Joseph  Hume  cry  of  the  public 
instinct  has,  by  the  way,  been  perfectly  justified  by  the  events, 
for  undoubtecQy  there  was  in  the  circumstances  nothing  wiser 
to  be  done  than  to  keep  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the 
wasteful  and  itching  palms  of  the  military  oflScials. 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  author  of  the  British  war  ^stem.  He 
exemplified  it  himself  on  the  field,  and  his  cousin,  Oliver  St 
John,  applied  it  to  warfare  on  the  ocean.  It  was  based  on  merit 
Admiral  Blake,  who  displayed  it  on  the  sea,  began  life  a  common 
sailor  before  the  mast;  and  several  of  Cromwell's  generals  rose  from 
the  ranks.  Courage,  intelligence,  and  piety  purchased  their  pro- 
motiona  The  French  Republicans  of  1793,  when  they  organized 
the  armies  which  repulsed  all  Europe  from  their  frontiers,  imi- 
tated the  heroes  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  the  principles 
on  which  they  formed  the  armies  which  founded  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  in  the  British  Islands.  Every  great  British  soldier 
and  sailor  has  for  two  centuries,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  trained  according  to  the  Cromwellian  traditions.  The 
preference  of  quality  to  number  ;  the  reserving  of  their  shot  until 
they  could  fire  near,  and  the  charging  with  the  bayonet,  the 
sabre,  and  the  cutlass,  with  the  determination  to  die  on  the  spot 
to  the  last  man,  are  practices  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  which  were  first  displayed  by  his  Iron- 
sides. The  ideas  which  Oliver  Cromwell  expounded  to  his 
incredulous  cousin,  John  Hampden,  not  merely  gained  Marston 
^loor,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar — they  won  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar. 
Nelson  generally  reserved  his  broadsides  until  he  had  hold  of  the 
enemy's  ships  with  his  grappling-irons.  *  Plan,'  answered  Wel- 
lington at  a  critical  moment  at  Waterloo,  '  1  have  no  plan  except 
to  die  here  to  the  last  man.'  When  Colonel  Oliver  Cromwell 
charged  up  hill  to  the  relief  of  Gainsborough,  he  told  his  Iron- 
sides they  must  not  fire  a  shot  until  the  shoulders  of  their 
horses  touched  the  shoulders  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy.  When 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  led  the  Highlanders  across  the  river,  across 
the  trench,  through  the  flames,  and  up  the  mountain  to  the 
concealed  batteries  at  the  Ahna,  he  told  them  they  must  not 
mind  the  shot  which  flew  like  sheets  of  lead,  and  must  not 
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discharge  their  muskets  until  they  were  within  thir^  paoee  of 
the  enemy. 

The  corruption  of  the  Cromwellian  militaiy  system  daetei  fttom 
the  Kestoration.  Monk,  Duke  of  Alhemarle,  and  his  soMwi 
formed  the  Boyal  Guards,  and  peculiar  jxrivil^geB  and  fiuMMi 
have  been  inherited  by  these  corps  in  memory  of  their  peffidf  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  parliamentary  oligardiids  fiNrmaa  ly 
the  Walpoles,  Pelhams,  Cavendishes,  and  others  hare  by  liHli 
and  little  increased  the  abuses. 

The  British  purchase  and  half-pay  arrangement^  the  hi^gp* 
ning  and  end  of  one  system,  form  a  curious  ez^siplificalmtf 
the  commercial  spirit  in  military  affitirs ; — a  strange  oomhinitiwi 
of  the  Court  and  the  Stock  Exchanga  Themquanqrof  thkniMip 
festation  becomes  striking  in  the  privileged  regimento  of  Giiatda 
The  purchase  of  a  oonmiission  in  the  Guards  is  a  good 
ment  A  correspimdent  of  the '  Times'  fmds  sixty-two 
of  the  peerage  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  In  this  regiment 
relatives  and  connexions  of  Lords  Congleton,  HoUMid, 
rough,  Albemarle,   Granville,   Bokeby,  Cardigan,  _ 

Hardinge,  Baglan,  Derby,  Burlington,  &c. ;  of  the  Mampmm  df 
Bute,  and  Thomond,  &c. ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Buodeugo,  Bisl^ 
mond,  Devonshire,  &c.  Money  and  interest  have  beeii  kavini 
to  make  men  lieutenant-colonels  in  seven  yeara  From 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  it  appeared  tliMfc 
officer  of  cavalry  in  the  Guards  obtained  the  rank  of  a 
colonel  in  six  years  after  he  joined  the  army,  and  the 
of  a  regiment  when  he  had  only  been  six  years  and  five  m< 
on  full  pay  in  the  service.  The  rank  of  lieutenant-coksMl 
young  is  the  object  of  these  noble  soldiers ;  they  know  thej  _ 
not  possibly  all  obtain  commands,  and  few  of  them  contmiie 
serve ;  but  they  secure  by  this  rank  their  promotions^  and  A.. 
half-pay  gives  them  a  fair  return  for  their  money.  The  bean  ef 
the  whole  business  is  an  insurance  and  stock  exchange  calerii^ 
tion.  A  commission  in  the  Guards  is  a  courtly  connexioiii  aad  s 
comfortable  investment  It  is  a  beefeater's  place  made  &sl 
able.  They  take  their  turns  at  Dublin,  Winasor,  <xr  Luideii^ 
never  of  the  frosts  of  Canada,  or  the  flame-breens  of  Indiai 
They  roughed  it  indeed  in  the  Peni  sula,  in  Belgium,  and  in  tht 
Crimea,  but  generally  they  have  ^rmanent  emblishmeato 
London,  and  they  have  never  been  subject  to  sudden 
while  uncertain  of  time  and  place.  Their  ensigns  rank 
lieutenants  and  their  captains  with  lieutenant-ookiiela  A 
battalion  of  the  line  supphes  tvx),  and  one  of  the  Guards  Qwo 
companies  weaker),  ten  to  the  list  of  generala  Tl  Ghiards  UOMI 
furnish  more  than  half  the  general  officers ;  tl  sn  hsftsKini 

supplying  seventy,  while  1(^  battalions  of  t     ia    ^  give  IML  Ifai 
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per  centage  of  the  casualties  of  oflScers  in  the  Line  to  ofiScers  of 
the  Guards  is  four  to  one,  and  when  the  comparison  is  made 
between  them  and  oflBcers  in  India,  the  per  centage  of  casualties 
is  eight  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Guards.  It  would  appear 
the  more  noble  an  officer  is  the  less  he  risks  his  life  for  his 
country;  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Court,  the  farther  is  he  from 
giving  the  last  proof  of  loyalty.  Four  thousand  pounds  a-year  is 
allotted  to  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  to  enable  them  to  entertain 
themselves  and  their  friends  with  banquets  whenever  they  mount 
guard  at  the  Palaca  Two-thirds  of  them  are  generally  absent 
on  leave ;  they  report  to  the  Gold  Stick  instead  of  lie  Com- 
mander-in-Chief;  and  under  the  commanding  officer  and  adju- 
tant, all  the  duties  are  performed  by  the  sergeants,  the  officers 
having  only  to  fall  into  rank  and  walk  with  their  swords  drawn  on 
parade.  It  is  thus  they  play  at  soldiers  in  the  courtly  and 
fashionable  circles  I — But  then  you  know  they  are  gentlemen  ! 

Balaklava.  We  shall  not  be  stopped  by  this  word,  whoever 
may  have  used  it  in  a  school-boy  declamation.  Russia  could  not 
lay  out  money  to  more  advantage  than  in  paying  orators  to  praise 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  at  BakJklava.  Lord  Cardigan 
says,  he  thought  the  order  regretable  at  the  time,  and  Lords  Lucan 
-and  Raglan  are  condemned  for  giving  it ;  British  and  French 
officers  saying  the  order  could  neither  have  been  given  nor  obeyed 
by  generals  who  understood  their  business.  It  was  a  brilliant  im- 
becility. *  Why,'  said  a  Polish  officer,  in  raptures  of  admiration, 
'  it  was  like  our  Honveds/  and,  we  thought,  with  a  shudder,  as 
we  regarded  the  exile,  would  end,  if  repeated,  in  like  success.  In 
the  Peninsula  the  Guards  were  never  in  the  brunt  of  battle  but  at 
Talavera,  where  they  sustained  great  loss  from  following  the 
enemy  too  far.  'Their  fault/  said  a  general  in  1835,  *is  over- 
bravery  ; — as  they  do  not  know  warfare  well  enough  to  execute 
their  orders  at  the  least  cost/  Balaklava  is  a  repetition  of 
Talavera,  and  it  will  be  curious  if  the  clamours  of  noblemen 
determined  to  liave  plenty  of  generals  and  few  casualties  in 
their  families,  compel  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Crimea, 
like  his  predecessor  in  the  Peninsula,  to  preserve  the  Guards 
from  their  fair  share  of  the  dangers  of  the  war.  Honourable  and 
noble  Cadogaus,  Forbeses,  Hays,  Foresters,  Lindsays,  Curzons, 
Pouletts,  Gordons,  Stanleys,  Dormers,  Percys,  Braces,  and  Stuarts, 
evince  their  superiority  in  nobility  and  loyalty  by  obtaining  good 
interest  for  their  money,  and  half  the  highest  grades ;  by  pastime 
instead  of  warfare  ;  by  exemption  from  bad  climates  ;  by  excellent 
banquets ;  and  a  share  of  ten  to  two  of  the  promotions,  and  one 
to  eight  of  the  casualties.  This  induction  shows  clearly  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  are  par  excellence  officers  and 
gentlemen  1 
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The  Report  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1833,  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  the  commercial 
sharpness  of  the  heroic  warriors  of  the  aristocracy.  In  1821, 
the  serving  officers  who  obtained  promotions  bore  a  third  of  the 
expense  of  the  additional  generaJ  officers,  which  amounted  in 
seven  years  to  i?13,000.  But  in  1828  thev  brought  an  acticm 
against  the  Treasury  which  was  not  defended  ;  and  thus»  while 
preserving  their  promotions,  recovered  the  money  they  had  con- 
sented to  pay  to  obtain  them.  History  proves  how  ill  the 
calculations  of  the  battle-field  accord  with  tne  talents  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  it  is  clear  they  would  be  very  formidable  in  their 
natural  element  among  the  bulls,  bears^  and  stags  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.     Gentlemen ! 

The  stockbroking  shrewdness,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  honour- 
able calculations  and  noble  speculations  involved  in  the  purchase 
of  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  by  warriors  possessed  of  w^th  and 
interest,  assumes  a  character  of  incredible  baseness  in  the  case  of 
the  clothing  colonel.  The  report  of  1 833  states  the  emolum^its 
of  the  colonel  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards  at  i?4133  11a  4d.  Of  the 
i?1220  a-year  which,  at  least,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the 
Guards  derives  from  his  regiment,  half  comes  from  supplying 
bad  clothes  to  the  men,  charged  as  good  to  the  pubnc,  and 
replaced  by  other  and  better  raiment,  which  is  paid  for  by  stop- 
pages from  the  pay  of  the  privates.  When  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  Association  published  this  fact,  Major-General 
Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier  called  it  false.  His  proof  was  an 
argumentation  about  inspections  and  checks.  He  had  just  been 
appointed  colonel  of  the  27th  Regiment !  Mr.  Robertison  Glad- 
stone, in  reply,  proved  that  the  clothes  supplied  were  if  7o,000 
a-year  worse  than  the  country  pays  for.  Moreover,  the  far  more 
serious  fact  was  established  that — *  When  a  regiment  goes  abroad, 
becomes  sickly,  and  is  thinned  by  death,  the  clothing  colonel  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  who  remains  at  home,  receives  the  money 
not  required  for  dead  or  sick  men  as  his  own  emolument ;' — a 
statement  which  receives  a  dark  and  sinister  significance  from 
the  tragedy  upon  the  heights  above  SebastopoL  The  more 
the  men  died,  the  more  the  noble  and  chivalrous  colonel 
profited.  But  Sir  William  Napier  tells  us  the  colonels  aie 
neither  dealers  in  clothes  nor  in  horses,  nor  men  enriched 
by  disease,  disaster,  or  death,  but  gentlemen  and  British 
gentlemen  ! 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  brutal  manners  of  British  o6Bcers 
in  barracks  forced  the  '  Times'  to  embody  the  public  opinion  in 
the  proposition  that  henceforth  no  oflBcer  could  be  assumed  to  be 
a  gentleman  until  he  proved  it.  In  fact,  the  rule  has  always 
been  universal,  and  no  profession  nor  rank  could  ever  make  a 
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gentleman;  a  title  which  kings  do  not  obtain  when  their  manners 
do  not  justify  it  No  doubt  there  are  many  ofiScers  of  gentle- 
manly manners,  but  education  has  always  been  deemed  essential 
to  a  gentleman,  and  many  British  officers,  it  is  also  true, 
have  obtained  a  peculiar  renown  in  orthography  !  We  have 
been  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  officers  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  and  we  have  seen  a  document  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  a  body  of  officers  with  bad  grammar  in  every  sentence  and  an 
ill-spelt  word  in  every  line;  and  we  possess  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  Guards,  of  a  ducal  family,  in  which  the  ill-spelt 
words  are  still  more  numerous.  Moreover,  the  gentlemanly  and 
intelligent  officers  proclaim  with  one  voice  the  deplorable 
condition  of  their  profession. 

The  degrading  military  system  of  England  and  the  advocates 
of  passive  resistance  have  spread  an  impression  of  some 
necessary  connexion  between  soldiering  and  demoralization. 
Oliver  Cromwell  showed  the  contrary.  He  made  his  camp 
a  school,  a  college,  a  place  of  worship.  The  heroic  Inde- 
pendents of  his  army  were  men  of  great  intellectual  and  moral 
acquirements,  and  profound  reasoners  in  debate  as  well  as  Iron- 
sides in  battle.  They  were  masterly  disputants  on  questions  of 
history,  philosophy,  and  government ;  and  in  theology  were  the 
worthy  disciples  of  the  greatest  divines,  such  as  Owen,  Baxter,  and 
Howe.  The  culture  spread  in  the  Puritan  army  remains  in  an 
immortal  form  in  the  works  of  John  Bunyan,  who  entered  its 
ranks  a  debauched  tinker,  and  acquired  in  it  the  education  of  his 
genius  and  the  elevation  of  a  martyr.  When  the  Ironsides 
entered  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh  to  preach,  laying  their  pistols 
and  helmets  down  upon  the  seats  behind  them,  the  amazement 
of  their  Presbyterian  audiences  was  generally  changed  into 
admiratiou  at  the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  these  common 
troopers. 

The  motto  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was: — 
PdX  queer Itur  Bello  :  'Peace  is  sought  by  war.'  In  the  divine 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  founder  of  Christianity  enjoins  his 
disciples  not  to  resist  evil,  and  specifies  the  evil  which  is  to  be 
received  with  submission,  as  assault  and  legal  spoliation,  a  blow 
on  the  cheek,  a  fraud  of  a  coat.  Afterwards,  the  teacher  of  this 
lesson  told  his  disciples  to  sell  their  clothes  to  buy  swords,  and 
when  two  were  brought  He  said,  *  They  are  enough  ;'  and  one  of 
his  disciples  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  High 
Priest.  Who  among  us  presents  the  left  cheek  after  the  right  ? 
Who  gives  his  cloak  when  defrauded  of  his  coat  ?  Why  buy 
swords  if  not  to  resist  assault  ?  Did  Jesus  Christ  teach  one 
thing  upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee  and  a  diiSferent  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  ?     Is  it  not  more  logical,  modest,  and  reasonable, 
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to  search  for  the  mind  of  the  Founder  of  Chxistiaiiitjhf  lBldHi|^ 
both  these  exhiUtioiiB of  it  m  the  £Ekce  than  bypatrinng' 
phrases  torn  &oxa  their  ccmtext  in  Ummr  ot  a 
-which  nobody  has  ever  put  in  practice  1  The  lesson 
of  Olives  asserted  the  d^ity  of  meetkig  liie  sword  wftli  tliaMnonif 
and  the  lesscm  upon  the  mountain  in  Qalike  tlia  dotf  m 
superiority  to  personal  injuries  when  teaehii^  GbBBtaaDil?!;  ]| 
is  the  '  Strike^  but  heai^  of  the  noble  Atheman.  A  biOM 
faithful  induction  from  facts  and  precepte  tea^ea  the  Chni 
to  be  a  man  of  peace  by  overcoming  evil  witkgood,  ammoB^ 
kindness,  the  sword  by  the  sword,  war  by  war,  and  is 
resumed  in  the  motto  o(  the  chief  of  the 
qucBvitur  Bdlo.  ^ 

The  historical  fieust  is  that  the  woiid  has  never  knows  an 
peace  which  has  not  been  won  by  war.  If  Proiettonta  hmi  nop 
conouered  in  the  field,  in  the  persons  of  Gkistavua  Aiokpkm^ 
Marlborough,  and  others,  they  would  never  have  KtsA  W 
year  in  peace .  from  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  if 
Cromwell  had  not  triumjdied,  there  would  have  been  no 
Nonconformity  in  London  than  there  ia  PlroteaUnlHm  JM 
Bochella 

The  military  despotisms  are  carefrd  to  tveed  soldieniaa  i 
ments  of  aggressicxL     In  the  war  whidi  we  are  now 
first  deficiency  which  shows  itsdf  is  a  want  of  men  to 
soldiera    The  territorial  oligarchy  of  the  British  Triamii 
laboured  successfully  to  make  them  what  ihej  are,  'the  i 
the  blest'  for  country  gentlen^n.     The  British  Isbods 
easily  maintain  a  population  of  35,000,000,  famidiing 
resources  equalling  those  of  France«  All  the  schemea  Jbr 
upon  the  British  coasts  which  have     rmented  in  the  brniBi  of 
Frenchmen  have  been  based  upon  t     disaffectalion  of  the 
Catholics,  the  numerical  inferiority  oi  the  population  availahla 
soldiers,and  the  oligarchical  a  >f  the  army.  As  if  to 


these  schemes  of  invasion,  3  u  ied  oligarchy  hav^  dviw' 
more  than  a  o^itury,  devot<  tl  )lves  to  depopolaliom  mS 
extermination.  Whenever  a  cot  has  become  emplf;  Hmf 
have  pulled  it  down  to  drive  t  people  into  the  towaa  mk 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  the  clearing  system  has  ~ 
pursued.  The  newspapers,  for  exi  ie,  tell  us  that 
men  have  been  found  to  entar  into  tJ  e  SutheriandAire 
Prior  to  the  clearings,  this  county  fun  ished  one  of  the 
tinguished  of  the  H^hland  regimenta  Fertile  vaUeyi  have 
turned  into  deserts,  and  where  thoi  sands  of  brave  man 
reared,  there  are  flo^  of  sheep.  CI  '  '  T  the 
has  been  gained  upon  the  spot    T      c  rfbcted  1^ 

cruelty,  and  tha  reaulta  which  we  ^     **  * 
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through  which  we  travelled  for  several  days ;  and  on  the  sea 
coasts  a  misery  precisely  similar  to  what  we  had  previously  seen 
in  Ireland.    All  land  is  given  as  property  by  the  sovereign  king 
or  legislature,  on  the  condition  of  nourishing  the  population 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  State.   Sismondi  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  saw  in  the  clearing  system,  chiefs  of  clans  cruel  and  faith- 
less to  their  kinsmen,  and  disloyal  to  their  country.     The  British 
oligarchy  have  by  their  ruthless  rapacity  weakened  their  country 
as  a  miUtary  power ;  while  Russia^  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France 
have  changed  the  tenure  of  property,  and  made  the  production 
of  soldiers  a  supreme  object  of  the  State.     Prussia  and  France 
seized  the  lands  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  made  a  new 
distribution  of  them  more  favourable  to  the  national  safety. 
Austria  and  Russia  have  adopted  a  system  of  military  colonies. 
About  a  century  ago,  Maria-Theresa  assigned  lands  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary.and  Transylvania  to  certain  thousands  of 
poor  families  upon  the  condition  of  furnishing  soldiers  to  the 
Austrian  armies.    The  Prussian  and  Austrian  military  colonies 
can  supply  on  short  notice  the  men  of  an  organized  army. 
Austria  has  immense  establishments  for  breeding  horses,  which 
pay  their  own  expenses ;  but  in  this  country  free-trade  may  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  horses.   The  men  who  occupy 
the  best  positions  for  instructing  public  opinion  in  Parliament 
have  of  late  years  fallen  into  such  gross  errors  that  their  authority 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  future  be  insuffici^:it  to  prevent  the 
public  from  pondering  the  facts  of  the  writers  who  have  told 
them  ;  steam  has  bridged  the  channel,  the  Continental  navies 
are  relatively  immeasurably  more  powerful  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Nelson,  and  if  Great  Britain  is  to  remain  free,  our  policy 
must  be  greatly  modified. 

With  a  military  system  as  bad  as  the  English,  France  would  not 
have  a  single  soldier.  But  all  Frenchmen  are  equal  before  the  law, 
and  equally  eligible  to  all  offices,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military. 
The  last  twenty-five  yeai-s  have  been  the  reign  of  Nepotism  in  Great 
Britain.  Merit  never  was  at  a  greater  discount  Even  during  the 
last  century  it  was  a  proverb  in  the  navy,  that  the  admirals  entered 
their  ships  by  the  hawse-holes,  and  passed  by  the  forecastle  to 
the  quarterdeck.  We  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a  single 
officer  in  the  British  navy  at  present  who  entered  it  as  a  common 
sailor ;  yet  wonder  Ls  expressed  that  our  sailors  desert  into  the 
United  States'  navy  !  Even  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  two 
soldiers,  Fabert  and  Chevert,  became  generals ;  but  no  such  pro- 
motions have  occurred  in  England,  we  believe,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  east  coast  of  Scotlan<l  has  furnished  the  Russian 
empire  with  an  admiral  and  two  marshals,  Admiral  Greg  and 
Marshals  Keith  and   Barclay  de  TolendaL     Admiral  Greg  left 
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Aberdeen  a  cabin-boy,  and  Marshal  Barclay  had  been  a  '^hevd 
laddia'^  Among  the  youth  of  this  district  it  was  a  oomnuMi 
saying,  that  '  a  Scotchman  had  a  better  chance  of  fiiir  plajr  in 
Russia  than  he  could  find  in  the  south  among  the  pock-puddiig 
English/  Nearly  every  Scotch  boy  received  tne  rudiments  of  sbr 
education  superior  in  essentials  to  the  education  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  did  not  see  why  he  might  not  have  a  fidr  fidU 
and  no  favour  in  the  race  for  any  object  of  honourable  <^"*^'^^ 
under  the  sun.  During  the  first  French  Republic  and  EmnBtiir 
became  a  proverb,  that  '  every  soldier  carried  a  marshal's  niHb 
in  his  knapsack'  During  ten  centuries  of  the  Bourbon  monaidbgr, 
only  two  soldiers  had  risen  to  be  generals,  while  di 
years    of  the  Empire   twenty-four   (x>mmon   soldiers 


marshals ; — a  groom  became  King  of  Naples ;  a  lawyer's 
King  of  Sweden  ;  and  of  four  sons  of  an  attorney,  three  becains 
Kings  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  WestphaUa,  and  the  fourth  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  French  soldier  enters  the  army  either  as  a  conscript^  a 
substitute,  or  a  volunteer.  Conscription  is  an  evil  in  itself  more 
than  counterbalancing  a  hundrea-fold  all  the  disadvantages^ 
faults,  and  injustice  of  the  British  military  system.  Fathers  aad 
mothers  of  fa^nilies  feel  themselves  robbed  of  their  sona  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  pass  in  a  French  Maine  from  the  office  in  which 
deaths  are  recorded  and  funerals  ordered  into  the  adjoiniiig 
office,  in  which  a  collection  of  nurses  and  mothers  may  be  sesa 
with  newly-bom  babies,  waiting  for  the  registration  of  their  fairthsL 
Twenty  years  after,  the  surviving  boys  among  these  babies  await 
with  anxiety  the  most  serious  conseauence  of  the  rq^istratieo— 
the  drawing  of  their  numbers  from  the  military  lotteiy.  Evwy 
conceivable  device  has  been  practised  to  escape  the  faJM  fhfuwflL 
Defects  of  all  kinds  have  been  simulated.  During  the  time  of  tha 
first  Napoleon  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  up  to  prevent  lads 
escaping  abroad  ;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  offence  lor  a  iVendh 
vouth  to  cheat  the  conscription.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  daik 
look  of  bitterness  with  which  French  fathers  talk  of  the  cooscrib* 
tion  ;  or  the  shiver  with  which  they  mention  the  drawing  of  thev 
sons  ;  and  of  course  in  the  female  sex,  in  the  hearts  of  sisters  and 
mothers,  this  feeling  is  intensified  to  agony.  Although  bj  lam 
the  only  son  of  a  widow  is  exempt,  in  a  case  which  recently  oanie 
under  our  notice,  the  son  of  a  political  prisoner  at  Cayenne  was 
drawn  after  the  death  of  his  feither,  but  prior  to  the  airival  <^  tha. 
news  in  Paris ;  and  no  effort  or  interest  which  the  poor  widowed 
mother  could  employ  was  of  any  avail  to  procure  his  disdiaige 
from  the  armv.  When  told  there  is  no  conscription  in  Oreai 
Britain,  French  women  exclaim,  '  Oh,  what  a  haj^y  coontry  I^ 
As  for  the  conscripts  themselves,  they  assume  a  gaiety  of  appear* 
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ance  whether  they  feel  it  or  not,  and  rove  about  the  streets  tipsy 
and  noisy,  with  their  bad  numbers  in  large  figures  on  a  paper 
stuck  up  in  the  front  of  their  caps,  which  are  flaunting  all  round 
^vith  tricolour  ribbona  The  effect,  and  probably  the  intention  of 
the  display,  is  to  give  the  spectators  the  impression,  that  it  is  only 
a  foolish  and  worthless  lad  who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
useful  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  society,  to  become  provender  for 
cannon. 

Just  now  in  war  time  a  substitute  costs  ,jP160.  Prudent, 
provident,  and  frugal  families  commence  laying  by  their  savings 
to  buy  off  their  sons,  the  moment  of  their  birth.  The  substitute 
is  a  soldier  who  has  served  his  seven  years  as  a  conscript,  and  who 
has  been  induced  by  the  dislike  of  civil  life,  or  by  the  money  he 
receives  to  re-engage  himself  for  another  seven  years.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  regular  trade  in  substitutes.  Certain  trading 
companies  have  undertaken  to  provide  them  for  prices  vaiying 
according  to  the  market.  The  substitute  generally  spends  his 
money  in  debauchery,  which  makes  him  a  bad  character  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  substitutes  are  guilty  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  offences  committed  in  the  French  army.  The  trading 
companies  often  break  without  providing  the  substitutes  they 
have  received  payment  for ;  and  an  evil  odour  of  swindling  and 
profligacy  surrounds  them.  The  present  government  propose  to 
take  substitution  or  remplaceTnerU  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
supply  substitutes  on  regular  terms  and  at  fixed  rates.  The 
substitute  is  to  receive  very  little  money  on  re-engaging  himself, 
and  tlie  bulk  of  the  sum  is  to  be  kept  as  a  deposit  to  be  delivered 
up  to  him  on  bis  final  discharge,  or  in  case  of  his  death  to  who- 
ever he  may  name  as  his  heir.  The  surplus  and  profits  of  the 
transaction  are  to  be  accumulated  and  thrown  into  a  fund  to 
supply  a  pension  of  twelve  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  old 
soldiers. 

The  French  volunteer  is  either  a  poor  lad  who  has  no  other 
resource  against  starvation,  or  a  young  man  in  good  circum- 
stances \vith  a  passion  for  the  military  profession.  The  other  day 
a  poor  lad,  apprehended  for  vagabondage,  said,  '  It  is  not  my 
fault.  I  never  knew  either  my  father  or  my  mother,  I  have  no 
friends,  and  I  have  no  trade,  and  I  wish  to  become  a  soldier.' 
Cases  occur  of  young  men  of  wealth,  family,  and  title,  entering 
the  army  as  piivate  soldiers.  When  Louis  Napoleon  made  his 
first  triumpliful  entry  into  the  Tuileries,  a  son  of  Prince  Murat, 
in  the  garb  of  a  private  soldier,  was  a  conspicuous  person  in  his 
cortege. 

The  French  volunteer,  substitute,  or  conscript  receives  on 
joining  his  regiment  a  little  note-book,  called  a  livret  This  book 
contains  a  list  of  everything  he  receives  from  the  military  stores. 
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and  a  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  each  artida  ^  All  the 
punishments  to  which  he  is  liable  are  stated  in  his  Iwrtt^ 
and  every  offence  of  which  he  can  possibly  be  guilty.  Nothing 
is  left  dark.  Nothing  is  left  to  cajprica  He  oommeDceB  Ilia 
career  with  a  knowledge  of  his  position,  his  duties  and  dngmt^ 
punishments  and  rewards,  as  complete  as  can  be  eonveiyea  hjr 
word&  He  cannot  be  made  the  victim  of  impositions  for  shattef^d 
stocks  or  barrack  repairs.  The  number  of  every  article  he  pod* 
sesses  is  taken  down,  and  a  statement  is  made  of  how  lone  it  ooglit 
to  last  Every  quarter  every  article  is  inspected,  and  on  maA 
things  as  coats  and  great  coats,  a  stamp  is  impressed,  whidi 
proves  and  records  every  quarter  of  use  of  the  articla  Bit 
captain  r^ularlv  audits  and  signs  his  accounts. 

An  individual  case  will  bring  out  saliently  the  condition  of  die 
French  conscript  A  chasseur  d'OrUa/nSj  whose  Uvret  or  note- 
book lies  before  us,  with  the  bum  of  the  bullet  upon  its  pardb- 
ment  cover,  which  it  fortunately  turned  aside,  shall  be  our  illui* 
tration.  He  was  drawn  in  1846,  when  he  was  twenty,  but  mm 
not  required  to  join  the  army  until  1848.  He  served  tluree  yetam 
in  France,  in  Algeria,  and  at  Rome.  On  turning  to  the  page 
which  records  his  practice  at  the  target,  we  find  he  commenoed 
his  theoretical  instruction  on  the  19th  May,  1848 ;  was  admitted 
among  the  third-class  shots  on  the  4th  June ;  among  the  second- 
class  in  April,  1849 ;  and  into  the  first  in  July,  1850,  and  Maidk 
1851.  His  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  and  in  the 
schools  for  the  pdoton  and  bataillon  exercises,  was  accomplished 
in  five  months,  from  May  to  October,  1848.  In  two  yean  he 
passed  through  the  three  grades  of  merit  in  the  gymnastie 
exercisea  He  knew  how  to  read  and  write ;  and  was  able  to 
follow  the  lectures  in  the  regimental  schoola  He  finished  hii 
seven  years  on  the  31st  December,  1853  ;  but  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  on  finding  a  substitute  on  the  19th  December,  185L 
Three  years'  absence  from  his  family  had  made  him  a  disdplined 
soldier  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Until  he  is  forty'-five  a  fair 
weeks'  drill  will  alwajrs  sufilice  to  revive  his  militair  accompli^ 
ments.  His  case  gives  us  a  glimpse  by  the  way  of  the  militny 
resources  of  France.  Twenty  times  80,000,  make  1,600»000 
disciplined  men ; — deduct  deaths  and  disablements,  add  the 
Nationxil  Guard,  when  it  exists,  and  a  navy  as  numerous  at 
own,  and  we  find  we  must  reckon  the  tramed  men  among 
neighbours  by  millions — sav  4,000,000  in  time  of  peace !  The 
draft  is  160,000  in  time  of  war.  Three  years'  drill  in  the  armT 
would  not  ruin  a  man  for  civil  life,  if  not  accompanied  wha 
debauchery.  Unfortunately,  however,  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
French  soldiers  are  small  and  ugly,  and  the  population  is  doubled 
only  once  in  135  years,  is  the  systematiied  vice  of  the  antty. 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  subjected  to  legal  system  what  Oliver  Crom- 
well pimished  with  death.  The  severity  of  the  Puritans  may 
appear  cruel,  and  Malthusian  philosophers  may  regard  with 
complacency  the  smallness  of  French  families,  but  since  the  rise 
of  Puritanism  the  language  of  5,000,000  Britons  has  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Three  centuries  have  increased  the  four 
English  nations,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans,  to 
60,000,000,  and  if  the  ratio  of  multiplication  continues,  before 
the  French  have  doubled  their  numbers,  the  nations  speaking 
English  will  equal  the  whole  of  the  population  actually  on  the 
globe. 

The  English  soldier  is  always  a  volimteer.  Dire  mi^ortunes  or 
peculiar  circumstances  may  occasionally  drive  a  young  man  from 
the  middle  class  families  into  the  ranks ;  but  the  case  is  rare.  Mr. 
Alexander  Somerville  describes  himself  and  a  comrade  mounting 
up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  houses  in  Edinburgh,  to  reach 
the  lodgings  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Scots  Greys  to  be  enlisted. 
The  sergeant  had  but  one  shilling,  which  his  wife  declared  could 
not  be  made  legally  sufficient  for  two  recruits.  She  went  and 
borrowed  a  second  shilling,  and  on  her  return  one  shilling  was 
given  to  each  of  the  aspirants,  and  they  became  forthwiA  soldiers 
in  a  regiment  which  tne  imaginations  of  Scottish  youths  invest 
with  much  romance.  When  the  author  of  *  The  Camp  and  Bar- 
rack Room'  describes  his  enlistment  in  the  13th  light  Infentry, 
he  says — *  A  shilling  was  placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  a  soldier  ; 
one  of  the  gallant  13th  !  the  illustrious  heroes  of  Ghuznee, 
Julgali,  and  JiigduUuk,  and  many  other  well-fought  fields.  What 
Paynim  metamorphosis  was  ever  effected  quicker  I'  The  sergeant 
conducts  the  recruit  to  an  officer,  who  receives  them  in  his  back 
kitchen,  wliere  he  has  erected  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  height  of  the  recruit.  From  the  officer  they  pass  to  the 
medical  inspector,  who  in  his  turn  makes  the  recruit  aware  ot 
his  position  in  society  by  ordering  his  servant  to  show  them  into 
his  back  kitclien.  The  ground  may  be  covered  with  snow,  in 
the  severest  cohl  of  winter,  but  the  recruit  is  ordered  to  strip 
naked  on  a  damp  brick  floor,  and  undergo  his  medical  examination. 
The  medical  man  kno^vs  quite  well,  although  he  does  not  choose 
to  care  for  it,  that  such  a  chill  is  a  frequent  cause  of  colic  or 
dysentery.  As  the  recruit  issues  shivering  from  the  house  of  the 
doctor,  the  sergeant  recommends  raw  spirits  as  a  remedy ; 
and  thus  the  first  military  lessons  are  learned — of  his  insignifi- 
cance in  the  eyes  of  his  officers  ;  of  their  indifference  to  his  health  ; 
and  of  alcohol  as  his  restorative.  Eveiy  one  who  has  voyaged 
on  our  coast  in  steamers  must  have  observed,  near  the  forecastle, 
wooden  sheds,  littered  with  straw,  which  have  been  knocked  up 
to  shelter  recruits  on   their  voyage   from  Dublin   or  Leith  to 
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Chatham.  The  expression  of  the  countenances  of  the  recruitB  m 
something  never  to  be  forgotten ;  an  expression  which  th^haYe 
in  common  with  Negro  daves,  Russian  seds,  and  domesticattd 
dogs.  Sailors  and  steerage  passengers  are  surveyed  by  the 
recruits  with  looks  which  express  submission,  and  implore  pro* 
tection.  Mr.  Alexander  Somerville  says  the  recruits  are  mat* 
rounded  by  crimps,  who  try  to  persuade  them  to  exchange  their 
respectable  clothes  for  filthy  rags  prior  to  entering  the  barrackii 
According  to  the  author  of '  The  Camp  and  Barrack  Room,'  the 
recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  subiected  to  impositions  by  the 
subaltern  officers  at  Chatham.  Old  firelocks  are  put  into  their 
hands,  which  they  must  infallibly  damage,  and  they  are  heavily 
mulcted  for  the  repair  of  stocks  already  shattered.  On  one 
occasion  he  spent  four  days  at  Chatham,  and  fourpence  was 
charged  each  man  of  his  detachment  for  barrack  damagea  The 
Chatham  harpies,  he  calculates,  rob  a  few  hundred  soldiera  in 
this  way  of  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

When  a  French  soldier  is  a  sergeant  prior  to  the  expiry  of  his 
first  seven  years,  he  has  every  inducement  to  re-encage  nimiirff, 
as  he  is  sure  of  becoming  an  officer,  and  probably  a  captaiiii 
before  he  is  six  and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  By  law,  two  of 
every  three  lieutenants  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  subaltern 
officers  ;  the  third  nomination  alone  belongs  to  the  Government^ 
and  is  bestowed  upon  the  best  pupils  of  the  military  schook.  FhK 
motion  afterwards  goes  by  seniority,  and  with  the  years  the 
elevation  must  coma  Off  duty  the  subaltern  officer  does  nofc 
associate  with  the  privates,  but  with  the  officers.  Eighty  or  e 
himdred  pounds  a  year  of  pension,  and  a  position  among  the 
bourgeoisie  of  his  country,  do  not  seem  bad  things  for  a  t^teoA 
soldier  to  retire  upon  into  a  French  village  before  the  prime  of 
life  is  past,  and  while  the  grey  hairs  are  not  prominent  enov^  in 
his  beard  to  prevent  him  from  finding  a  comely  partner  with  a 
small  fortune,  to  share  his  cottage,  his  garden,  and  his  old 
soldiering  storib&  The  English  soldier  enlists  for  a  much  longer 
term,  and  obtains  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day.  His  militUT 
service  unfits  him  for  working  at  his  trade.  He  is  often  an  old 
man  at  forty,  and  his  pension  is  not  a  compensation  for  IttS 
inferiority  in  skill  and  strength  to  his  brother  workmen.  The 
British  sergeant  on  half-pay  is  not  much  better  off  He  maj 
keep  a  small  public-house ;  or  his  wife  may  open  a  small  shcqp  ; 
or  he  may  teach  fencing ;  or  drill  young  ladies  in  walking;  or 
eke  out  an  existence  any  way  he  can ;  but  he  feels  bitlerl]^ 
his  talent  has  not  had  any  fair  play.  He  sees  porters,  saddleny 
ploughmen,  printers,  drapers,  clerks,  carters  who  have  beoMae 
memoers  of  rarliament  Here  is  a  shepherd  who  owns  prinoefy 
flocks,  and  there  a  sailor  possessing  namerous  fleets    Men  iriie 
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began  life  with  a  look-out  similar  to  his  own  have,  by  almost 
every  trade  and  path,  raised  themselves  and  their  families ;  their 
daughters  are  married  into  the  highest  ranks,  and  their  sons  live 
upon  the  rents  of  their  estates.  He  has  been  under  fire  many 
times ;  he  has  been  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  has  subdued  his 
passions,  and  disciplined  his  life  within  the  sternest  rules ;  but 
he  remains  in  the  lowliest  grades  of  life,  and  his  sons  leave  him 
to  enter  humble  trades,  and  his  daughters  to  become  domestic 
servants.  Every  man  on  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman  was  a  hero, 
and  the  reward  of  most  of  the  survivors  has  been  death  by  famine, 
fever,  cold,  or  dysentery ;  and  when  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  heroic  legions  shall  retiurn  to  their  generous  country,  they 
will  only  be  old  pensioners !  The  promotion  of  a  single  man  in 
each  regiment  to  be  an  oflBcer,  is  the  only  improvement  a  liberal 
Government  could  venture  on  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  !  The  recommendation  from  the  battle-field  of  a  general 
of  division  has  not  as  yet  made  Sergeant  Sullivan  an  ensign  !  On 
leaving  for  the  Crimea  the  other  day,  a  French  sergeant  said  to 
his  brother — '  I  shall  die  out  there  or  come  back  something — 
quelque  chose.' 

The  French  pimishments  are  inflicted  with  great  precau- 
tions. A  French  oflScer  has  assured  us,  he  has  known  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  spend  four  days  in  investigating  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  a  punishment  which  confined  a  soldier  to  his  bar- 
racks for  four  days.  *  We  wish  that  no  man  should  feel  himself 
unjustly  punished.  Our  soldiers  are  apt,  if  they  feel  aggrieved, 
to  take  tlieir  muskets  and  fire  a  shot  at  the  officer  who  has 
injured  them.  This  has  happened,  and  we  wish  to  avoid  it.' 
Disgrace  before  the  regiment  is  a  very  serious  French  punish- 
ment, and  consists  in  parading  a  man  before  his  comrades,  and 
solemnly  stripping  him  of  his  epaulettes,  and  every  other  symbol 
of  his  military  character.  Though  less  brutal,  it  seems  similar 
to  the  English  punishment  of  *  drumming  out.'  French  soldiers 
are  often  sliot,  but  never  flogged.  While  resident  in  Paris  near 
a  barracks— and  nobody  there  can  be  far  from  one — we  came  to 
know  quite  well  the  reports  of  a  military  execution.  The  half- 
dozen  bullet  shots  which  were  heard  together,  and  then  two  or 
three  after  each  otlier  wliich  finished  the  victim.  The  old 
soldier  Avho  liears  it  shivers  in  every  joint,  and  then  explains  to 
whoever  will  listen  to  him  why  there  is  no  mistaking  it,  and 
Avliat  the  difterence  is  between  the  reports  with  and  without 
bullets. 

A  feeling  of  loathing  shall  prevent  our  saying  much  on  the 
subject  of  flogging  in  the  BritisTi  army.  When  speaking  of  it 
witii  Frenchmen,  civilians,  officers,  or  privates,  an  Englishman 
has  nothin<2f  for  it  but  to  hold  down  his  head  under  their  looks 
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of  Bcom  at  British  barbarity,  and  blush  for  his  ceuntiy.  The 
flogging  of  a  single  Frenchman,  we  have  been  solemnly  asBOi^ 
would  cause  a  revolt  in  every  regiment  in  the  Fiencn  seraea 
However,  the  French  themselves  log  the  Arabs  with  canea  The 
British  soldier  is  flogged  on  the  back,  where  the  punishment 
produces  disastrous  or  fatal  consequences  on  the  nervous  and 
respiratory  or  vital  systems.  The  French  are  more  mercifiil  to 
the  Arabs.  They  flog  them  where  children  are  flogged ;  and 
fatal  consequences  are  scarcely  possible.  A  caae  like  that  of 
White,  who  was  flogged  and  died  of  the  secondary  oonseqaenm^ 
could  not  have  occurred,  we  believe,  among  the  Arabs  tmdflr 
French  rule. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  it  is  taken  for  gnnted 
that  the  conscription  sweeps  into  the  French  army  men  of 
•superior  education  to  the  soldiers  brought  into  the  Britidi  mauf 
by  enlistment  No  doubt  favouritism  and  purchase  keep  mnj 
well  educated  youths  out  of  the  British  amy,  as  they  know  thflgr 
can  do  better  for  themselves  in  other  professiona  But  no 
system  of  substitution  or  remptdcement^  in  fact,  OQnfines  Ae 
conscription  to  the  poorer  classes  in  France;  and  the  povor^ 
which  cannot  provide  a  substitute  for  a  son  is  the  veiypomty 
which  cannot  afford  40  give  him  a  superior  educatioa  We  shall 
feel  painfully  surprised  if  the  statistics  of  education  in  die  BritMii 
army  does  not  present  a  picture  superior  to  the  ope  drawn  bv 
the  Minister  of  War  of  the  educational  condiiion  of  the  FreMli 
army.  On  the  1st  January,  1851,  the  army  actually  under  the 
fla^  consisted  of  364,765  men,  of  whom  40,090  could  read  only, 
and  102,551  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Cuttinff  off  Ae 
officers,  and  considering  only  the  non-commissionea  ^^flS^*fi% 
corporals,  and  privates,  the  army  consisted  of  242,102  men,  of 
whom,  in  round  niunbers,  100,000  could  read  and  write^  and 
142,000  could  read  only,  or  neither  read  nor  writa 

Sophistry  is  often  very  droll  in  the  forms  it  aawimeii  and  then 
are  people  who  express  their  anxiety  lest  what  they  oeJI  laianar 
the  British  soldier  should  lower  the  British  officer,  as  if  a  rnm 
to  merit  could  make  anything  less  meritorioua  The  object  la  ta 
raise  not  the  soldiers  but  the  officers,  who  do  not  stand  hk;li  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  in  any  respect,  their  grand  ana 
and  gross  ignorance  having  made  them  a  byword  in  &irqpe  and 
America.  French  officers  always  speak  of  British  aoldien  widi 
grave  admiration,  and  of  British  omcers  with  lauriiter.  *  If 
fiad  had  your  men,'  said  one  of  the  officers  of  Napoleon, ' 
would  have  conquered  the  world.' 

Purchase  may  give  a  man  a  conmiission,  but  it  cannot  gam 
him  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  discharge  of  hia  dntaaa 
British  officers  have  a  well-founded  distrust  of  themaeWea    Tbe 
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present  system  does  not  train  them  gradually  to  support  the 
burden  of  responsibility.  They  are  intrusted  with  nothing  until 
they  are  general  officers,  and  then  without  ever  having  exercised 
their  judgment,  discretion,  or  firmness,  a  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  them  suddenly  much  heavier  than  they  can  bear.  English 
officers  are  generally  deficient  in  confidence  in  their  own  strategy. 
They  believe  themselves  inferior  to  the  French  officers  in  tactics. 
The  public  opinion  indeed  of  the  world  is  that  the  French  officers 
are  immensely  superior  to  the  British  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  applicable  to  the  military  profession.  We  have 
often  thought  it  a  curious  thing  that  WilUam  Pitt  and  Arthur 
Wesley,  the  men  who  in  the  cabinet  and  field,  by  detecting  their 
schemes  and  out-generaling  their  tactics,  defeated  the  French, 
had  themselves  both  been  educated  in  Franca  Pitt  and  Talley- 
rand were  comrades  when  boys ;  and  Wesley,  afterwards  called 
Wellesley,  was  educated  at  the  nailitary  college  at  Nantea  His 
superiority  over  his  rivals  lay  exactly  in  the  effiects  of  this  educa- 
tion, and  at  Yimeira,  for  example,  enabled  him  to  win  a  battle 
which  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  supplanted  him  in  the  command, 
could  not  improve,  just  because  the  one  general  knew  French 
tactics,  and  the  other  was  afraid  of  them. 

Prior  to  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  French  army  a  student 
must  be  a  bachelor  of  science,  and  read  Latin  and  Oreek,  and  a 
modern  language.  The  programs,  indeed,  if  rigidly  applied, 
would  admit  none  bvt  *  Admirable  Crichtons.' 

The  French,  probably,  combine  very  well  the  proportions  of 
practical  and  theoretical  acquirements  necessary  in  officers,  by 
giving  two  commissions  to  subalterns,  for  every  one  to  a  student 
of  St.  Cyr.  They  seem  also  to  apply  the  principle  of  seniority 
better  than  we  do  either  in  the  British  or  in  the  Indian  army. 
Promotion  goes  by  seniority  up  to  the  rank  of  general  officer, 
major,  or  chef-de-haiaillon.  But  there  it  stops.  We  allow 
seniority  to  encumber  the  highest  gi'ades  with  old  officers,  and 
accord  it  most  play  where  merit  is  most  important.  Seniority 
reigning  from  the  corporal  to  the  major,  by  giving  eflfect  to  the 
good  opinion  of  a  commanding  officer,  and  the  promise  which  a 
lad  gives  who  passes  his  examination  cleverly,  affords  the  pro- 
mising student  and  meritorious  subaltern  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing a  reputation,  and  performing  services  entitling  them  to  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  general  officers.  But  the  British 
system  crushes  merit  under  a  triple  load  of  money,  interest,  and 
senility. 

A  more  curious  sophism  was  never  invented  by  meanness  than 
the  pretext  that  promotion  by  merit  might  fill  the  army  with 
ignorant  officers.  Why,  the  word  merit  in  this  case  means  the 
ktwivlechje  of  military  duties.     Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  imgentle- 
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manly  sneer,  about  sergeants  whose  wives  turn  a  penny  by 
in^,  accords  in  ignorance  with  his  administration  of  the  secretaiT- 
ship  at  war.  But  we  submit  right  honourable  and  noble  offUiMl 
ought  from  personal  prudence  to  avoid  setting  the  fashion  of 
irrelevant  allusions  to  what  men^s  wives  may  have  done,  and  ML 
very  thankful  if  their  wives  have  never  done  anything  worae  tlm 
wash. 

Every  day  sees  the  military  profession  becoming  more  and  mom 
scientific.  Electricity,  photography,  chemistry,  mineralogf, 
meteorology,  physiology,  physics,  mechanics,  hydiaulics,  Icgi^ 
rithms,  geometry,  geography,  geolocy,  zoology,  and  the  sdeiMM 
of  man  and  society  have  each  and  aU  applications  to  the  mifihoy 
art&  What  a  vast  range  of  historical  Knowledge  is  imjdied  ni 
an  acquaintance  with  the  military  historians  from  Folybina  tmi 
Caesar  downwards  to  Jomini  and  Ourwood !  A  compelenk 
general  officer  must  be  every  inch  as  intelligent  a  man  as  a 
competent  physician  or  judge.  Fair  play  to  militaiy  merilii 
just  what  it  is  in  regard  to  merit  in  science,  law,  medidnei  or 
letters — justice  to  perseverance,  intelligence,  and  eeniua 

While  we  have  been  writing,  the  discussions  in  Jrarliament^  and 
the  evidence  before  Mr.  Roebuck's  committee,  have  been  proving 
that  the  accounts  we  have  abridged  from  the  newspapers,  of  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  generally  accused  of  exaggeration,  have 
been  under  the  truth.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  at  Balaklava, 
instead  of  lengthwise,  were  arranged  crosswise,  in  the  way  to  be 
most  obstructive  to  each  other.  The  eleven  vefisels  lost^  oot  of 
sixteen  before  Balaklava,  would  have  escaped  all  danger  if  Cap* 
tain  Christie  had  not  refused  repeatedly  to  allow  them  either  to 
enter  tlie  harbour  or  to  put  out  to  sea.  Mr.  Filder,  the  Com- 
missary-General,  declined  consulting  with  Sir  De  Lacy  Evias 
respecting  the  wants  of  his  Division,  and  paid  no  attention  to  aqg^ 
gestions  or  remonstrances  made  to  hinu  Many  of  the  tents  and 
tools  were  old  and  bad,  having  been  used  in  the  Feninsola  Dr* 
Hall  did  not  see  that  there  was  a  proper  supply  of  mediomea 
Mr.  Dundas,  M.F.,  saw  the  sick  covered  with  vermin,  lying  on  the 
bare  deck  of  the  '  Timor,'  wrapped  in  one  or  two  blankets,  and 
with  their  knapsacks  for  pillows.  The  men  in  the  camp  were 
fourteen  days  without  tents,  and  in  the  tents  they  lay  in  one  or 
two  blankets,  on  hay  or  straw,  and  not  always  absolutely  upoa 
the  bare  ground.  Ihe  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  obliged  to  diooi 
twenty-four  ammunition  ponies  in  one  morning  for  want  of  fJurage^ 
While  there  was  charcoal  in  abundance  on  board  the  transport^ 
the  men  had  only  oak  scrubs  for  fuel,  &c.  &c 

The  evidence  before  the  public  proves  the  ignorance  of  the 
Cabinet  minister  cliques  to  be  the  chief  sooroe  of  our  disasten 
and  humiliationa     One  and  all  were  ignorant  of  their  bosiuesa. 
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Every  witness  proves  that  the  army  was  overworked.  At  Inker- 
man  we  had  8000  men  to  meet  60,000 ;  and  the  heroism  of  the 
soldiers  is  the  shame  of  the  Ministers.  In  the  trenches  we  had 
perhaps  5000  men  to  do  the  work  of  50,000.  The  bills  for  the 
enrolment  and  mobilization  of  the  militia,  the  training  of  a 
foreign  legion,  and  the  increase  of  the  army,  ought  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  all  together,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  passed  quickly.  Our  soldiers  would 
not  then  have  been  exposed  to  unfair  odds,  and  their  numbers 
would  have  been  proportioned  to  their  taska  But  the  Parlia- 
mentary measures  were  introduced  in  dilatory  driblets  and  crude 
shapes,  and  too  late,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  his  lectures 
at  mechanics'  institutes  to  think  of,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  cannot  let  an  Admiral  Napier  or  a  Qeneral  Vivian  depart 
for  the  wars  without  making  speeches,  celebrating  victories  before 
they  are  won. 

But  the  British  people  worship  money  and  interest,  and  quarrel 
with  the  consequences  of  their  own  idolatries,  forgetful  of  the 
words — *  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also  reap.' 
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1.  Chronicles  of  Wolfert's  Boost,  and  other  Papers,  By  Washington 
Irving.     Fcap.     pp.  351.     3s.  6d. 

2.  Wanderinffs  in  Corsica  ;  its  History  and  its  Heroes,  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Fertlinand  Gregorovius  by  Alexander  Muir. 
Two  Volumes.    Fcap.    pp.  326,  301.     Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co. 

These    volumes    belong    to    *  Constable's    Miscellany    of    Foreign 
Literature,'  and  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  popular.     They  have  a 
distinctive  character,  which,  in  each  case,  presents  strong  points  of 
K.S. — VOL.  IX.  K  K 
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interest.  The  former  of  the  two,  proeeedmg  from  a  weil4aMiim 
anthor,  will  be  promptly  and  heartilj  welcomed.  Thn  floMnnilib 
associations  connected  with  the  *  Sketch  Book'  of  Geoffirer  Vokjotik  wiB 
insure  a  cordial  greeting  to  *  Wolfert's  Boost.'  The  Tolnme  partakw 
of  the  same  characteristics  as  its  predecessor,  and  is  one  of  the  moii 
pleasing,  accomplished,  and  intelligent  companions,  that  caitbe  derindL 
The  clubste  style  and  quiet  humor  of  Washington  Irving  are  perfeefljy 
refreshing  in  these  days  of  turgid  authorship,  when  many  wriien 
mistake  what  is  inverted  and  obscure  for  indications  of  pirofimdiftT 
and  genius.  TVe  infinitely  prefer  a  page  of  this  Tolnme  to  whflb 
sheets  of  the  obscure  and  inflated  ¥niting  with  which 
have  supplied  us.  The  volume  consists  of  a  variety  of 
amongst  which,  of  course,  there  are  different  degrees  ot 
Some  are  more  and  others  less  pleasing;  but  from  the  fini»  iriuflk 
describes  the  fortunes  of  a  *  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  all  mail 
up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  fiiU  of  angles  aa  an  old  cocked  hat,'  imto  Urn 
li^t,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment  is  supplied  without  nj 
of  the  pernicious  influences  to  which  some  forms  of  fiction  are  liahle. 
So  great  has  been  our  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume  thai  ve 
should  gladly  4iotice  it  at  considerable  length  if  other  claima  permitted. 
As  it  is,  wo  can  only  commend  it  very  cordially  to  our  readeriy  md 
advise  their  selecting  the  Authar^s  edition  from  the  competit<nni  wittl 
which  an  imperfect  cop}Tight  law  will  speedily  inundate  the  maikvl. 
Messrs.  Constable*8  edition  is  at  once  neat  and  low-priced^  and  tbe 
interest  which  Mr.  Irving  has  in  it  ought  to  secure  general  preferenoe.* 
The  other  work  which  we  have  named, '  Wandermgs  in  Corsieai'  it 
one  of  the  most  agpreeable  and  informing  publications  of  the  day.  The 
history  of  Corsica  is  first  given,  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  fbrtunet  nndsr 
the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Carthaginians,  and  Eomans.  Its  medivtal 
history  is  then  traced,  and  tlie  various  enterprises  which  were  mudeiv 
taken  against  the  rule  of  the  Genoese  are  described  with  a  bold  and 
rapid  pen.  The  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  the '  Guide  BoqIe%' 
which  are  now  so  common ;  it  is  much  more  than  these.  Gregoiufiui 
is  an  accomplished  and  pleasant  traveller,  well  informed  on  the  uMart 
about  which  ho  writes,  carrying  with  him  the  confidence  as  weD  as  fbe 
good-will  of  his  readers.  The  physical  features  of  the  couniiy,  the 
products  of  its  soil,  its  mineral  wealth,  the  traditions,  eostomsy  knr% 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand,  so  as  to 
rivet  attention,  whilst  knowledge  is  largely  communicated.  The  hw^ 
tory  of  Corsica  has  at  many  periods  impineed  on  that  of  ContiMntel 
Europe.  One  instance  of  this  will  instantly  occur,  and  great  inteieit 
attaches  to  this  work  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  &milj  and  boj* 
liood  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  character  and  social  poaifcm  ef 
his  father  Carlo,  and  of  his  handsome  mother  Letitia,  Buonaparte,  are 
portrayed  in  a  manner  which  meets  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  the 

*  Sinoe  the  fore^iiig  has  been  in  tm*  wc  learn  that  the  Messrs.  ConstaUe 
have  published  a  Skill  in ff  edition  of  *  Wolfert's  Kuost.'    It  is  printed  in  a 
neat  and  clear  trpe,  and  merits,  what  it  can  scarcclj  fail  to  secure  the  ~~ 
cuce  of  every  pureliaser. 
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reader;  whilst  the  romantic  career  of  Theodore,  the  brief  king 
of  the  island,  are  delineated  in  a  style  which,  if  adapted  to  repress 
admiration,  extends  the  domain  of  veritable  history. 


1.  Poetical   Works  of  James  Thomson,     Edited  by  Bobert  Bell. 
Fcap.  8vo.     pp.  252.     2s.  6d. 

2.  Foetical  Works  of  Geoffrey   Chaucer,    Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
Vol.   III.     Fcap.  8vo.     pp.  248.     28.  6d.     London:  John  W. 

Parker  &  Son. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  introduces  an  author  who  needs  no 
recommendation  to  our  readers.  We  have  recently  noticed  another 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Gilfillan  ;  and  as  we  pur- 
pose, ere  long,  entering  at  some  length  into  the  critical  examination  of 
his  writings,  we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with  reporting  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Bell*s  edition.  The  editor's  Introduction  to  the 
present  volume  is  biographical,  and  to  the  *  Seasons'  will  be  prefixed  a 
critical  notice  of  his  works.  The  whole  of  his  poems  hitherto  collected 
are  republished  by  Mr.  Bell,  to  which  two  additions  are  made,  *  one,'  he 
teUs  us, '  satisfactorily  authenticated,  and  the  other  ascribed  to  Thomson 
on  conjectural  grounds.'  The  lovers  of  English  poetry  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  rich  supply  now  furnished  them. 

The  other  volume  named  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Bell's  edition  of  the 
poetical  works  of  the  father  of  English  verse,  and  is  illustrated,  like  its 
predecessors,  with  appropriate  Introductions  and  Notes.  When  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking  and  the  rapidly  recurring  periods  of 
publication  are  regarded,  Mr.  Bell  is  entitled  to  very  high  praise  for 
the  scholarlike  style  in  which  his  work  is  executed. 


A  Memoir  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke y 
wife  of  th^.  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke^  B.A. 
Bv  licT  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gray 
Clarke,  M.A.  pp.  482.  London  : 
Harry  TN'ooldridge.  1853.— The  re- 
cord of  a  life  in  which  there  was  little 
of  outward  incident,  but  much  of  spi- 
ritual excelicnee.  Mrs.  Clarke,  wno 
died  twenty-seven  years  a^o,  was  a 
clerf^vmau's  wife  of  the  thoroucjhlv 
*evani^elicar  school,  and  adorned  her 
faith  bv  her  virtues  and  labours  in  the 
sphere  assi[^ned  her.  Her  memoir  is 
calculated  to  do  c^ood  in  some  quarters, 
but  we  rej^ret  that  the  book  Ls  so  large ; 
what  is  really  worth  printing  miglit 
have  been  condensed  into  half  the 
compass. 

Trufh's  Confich  and  Truth's  Tri- 
Kiuphs ;  or,  the  Srcen- headed  Serpent 
Slain.  A  Series  of  Essavs,  with  au 
Allegorical  Introduction  on  some  of 
the   Chief  Errors  of  the   Day.      By 
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Stephen  Jenner,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of 
Camden  Church,  CamberwcU.  pp.  351- 
London :  Longman  &  Co.  1854!. — 
We  liave  read  much  of  this  book  with 
sincere  pleasure.  Mr.  Jenner  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  refined,  reflective,  and 
cultivated  mind.  The  title-page  con- 
veys no  just  idea  of  the  contents  or 
eliaracter  of  the  work,  which  consists 
of  two  imaginary  Discourses,  *  types' 
of  Tractarian  and  Evangelical  teaching, 
and  seven  essays  on  the  Subtlety  of 
Error,  the  Ideal  of  the  Church,  Sacra- 
mental Efficacy,  Symbolism,  the  True 
Cross,  the  Power  of  Faith,  and  the 
Eorce  of  Controversy.  The  principles 
maintained  are,  in  our  view,  generally 
sound;  the  tone  and  temper  are  healthy ; 
and  the  arguments  are  conducted  with 
calmness  and  strength.  It  is  a  book 
for  many,  and  especially  for  those  of 
educated  minds  who  are  seeking  light 
on  the  Subjects  discussed. 
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The  Great  Journey :  a  Filgrimage 
through  the  Valletf  of  Tears  to  Mount 
Zion,  the  Citv  of  the  Uting  Ood.  By 
the  Author  of  'The  Faithful  Promiser/ 
&c.  pp.134.  Third  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  Paton  &  Kitchie.  1864.— 'The 
author  feels  there  is  every  apology 
needed  for  venturing  to  commit  to  the 
press  another  of  the  many  faint  echoes 
of  *  The  Pilmm's  Progress.'  He  has 
been  induced  to  do  so  from  experience 
of  the  power  which  allegory  possesses 
of  interesting  and  instructing  youth. 
This  little  volume,  indeed,  OAtes  its 
origin,  and  much  of  its  present  form,  in 
'preparations  for  an  advanced  Sabbath 
cmss,  where  the  allecorical  method  had 
proved  nleasin^  and  profitable.'  We 
need  ada  nothmg  to  this.  The  book 
is  an  'echo,'  ana  a  'faint'  one.  We 
not  only  confess  to  a  decided  preference 
for  the  '  voice,'  but  to  an  inability  to 
see  any  need  of  echoes  at  alL  But  to 
those  who  differ  from  us  we  commend 
this  little  book  for  its  object,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  somewhat  large  class 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Our  Friends  in  Heaven ;  or,  the 
Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed  in 
Olory  Demonstrated.  By  the  Kcv.  J. 
M.  Killen,  M.A.,  Comber,  pp.  272. 
Edinburgh :  John  Shepherd.  1854. — 
We  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  great 
importance  of  the  doctrine  here  main- 
tained, nor  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  its  support.  Doubt- 
less, the  thought  and  hope  of  renewing 
and  perpetuating  in  Heaven  friendships 
begun  on  earth  is  pleasing  and  con- 
solatory, and  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  rcvmtion ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  manner  in 
which  the  belief  is  often  presented 
before  us  by  its  advocates  savours 
not  of  the  highest  tone  of  spirituality, 
and  most  of  the  passages  supposed  to 
sustain  it  appear  to  us  entirely  irrele- 
vant. We  cannot  describe  Mr.  Killen*i 
work  as  any  advance  on  former  ai]gu- 
mcnts  and  illustrations  of  the  doctrine. 
It  goes  pretty  much  over  the  old 
ground,  and  in  the  old  way.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  what  is  generaUy  said 
in  its  favour  may  consult  him  with  ad- 
vantage, but  if  we  felt  our  need  of 
conviction  on  the  subject,  we  should 


desiderate  something  of  a 
kind. 

Scenes  of  the  Bible;  or,  Seripkm§ 
Sketches.  By  Kev.  Wm.  CkSkmm 
(Ute  Missionary  to  India),  aathor  of 
'  India  and  the  Gospel,'  &0.  pp.  IM 
London:  John  Snow.  1854.~Tkfiit 
'  Scenes'  are  from  the  New  Tenfiine# 
^<  The  Preaching  of  John  the  Ba|itiilf 
— '  John  the  Baptist's  Testimoi^  U 
Jesus'—'  The  Niriit  of  Prayer  on  tta 
Mount'— 'The  Healing  of  the  8mI^ 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Momift'--* 
'Jesus  receiving  Little  Childrear** 
'Jesus'  last  Entry  into  JenualeB^* 
'  The  Eve  of  Jesus'  Betrayal'  In  eoi^ 
nexion  with  these  topics  the  anther 
presents,  in  a  calm  and  seriooa  nuBML 
much  important  truth  and  praetied 
admonition. 

The  Public  Pearl ;  or,  EdrnmOm  ii$ 
People's  Right  and  a  Naiiotie  QUnL 
&c.  &c.  Diedicated,  by  pennii8ial^  to 
Lady  John  Russell  By  Cdrtna» 
pp. 32G.  London:  Honlston&SCiH^ 
man.  1854.-;To  this  book  the  M* 
lowing  advertisement  is 
'Please  to  read  the  Dedicatoiy 
The  Proem  in  Poem.  The 
For  in  such  prefixes  there  are 
some  choice  sayings  and  ieati 
expressed  and  embodied.*  As  a 
men  of  these  'sayings'  and  * 
ments,'  we  will  give  t&  first  few  In 
of  the  'Preface,'  which  also  eontah 
the  author's  own  estimate  of 
and  furnishes  a  pretty  oonect  « 
of  his  general  style— •  The 


expressed  in  the  ensuing  WS^ 


cordially  submit,  with  due 
to  the  public.  And  would  sar,  wtk 
reference  to  them,  that  while  they  art 
logical  they  are  loyal ;  while  thej  are 
in  type,  they  arc  genuine ;  while  thej 
are  undisguised,  they  are  dJaJnterurUd; 
while  they  are  real  they  are  eovdUli 
while  they  are  temporal  th^  are 
Scriptural ;  and  while  tlusj  are  i»; 
spcctful  to  all  they  are  firm  to  thn 
point,'  &c.  &o.  We  need  add  an 
more. 

UttU  Flags  f6r  LUtle  Aelmn.  L 
Fuss  in  Boots  ;  or,  Chmriig  MtwmML 

2.  The  LUtle  Flaw  of  Mother  €fmm 
By  Miss  Ck>mcr.  lUostrated  hr  Bm^ 
rison  Weir.    Lcmdon :  Dean  k  nmij  ■■ 
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These  small  volumes  are  not  to  our 
mind.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  pleasantries  of  chilohood  ^ving 
place  to  the  amusements  here  funushed. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  fear  of 
this.  The  trouble  and  expense  in- 
volved, to  say  nothing  of  higher  ob- 
jections in  decking  out  our  children  in 
the  attire  of  the  stage,  and  in  duly 
qualifying  them  to  penonn  their  parts, 
will  effectually  preclude  the  success  of 
Miss  Corner*s  effort.  Certainly  we 
shall  not  regret  her  failure. 

Daniel  l)e  Foe  and  Charles  Churchill. 
By  John  Forster.  2s.  London :  Long- 
man &  Co. — Two  numbers  of  'The 
Traveller's  Library,'  consisting  of  ar- 
ticles reprinted,  with  additions,  from 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review.*  Mr.  Torster 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  *  Lives 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth* 
and  *  Life  of  Goldsmith ;'  and  the  pre- 
sent  volume  is  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  of  the  scries  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  separate  publication  of 
such  papers  is  matter  for  congratida- 
tion,  and  we  hope  that  the  publishers 
will  continue  it.  In  the  case  of  De 
Foe,  especially,  we  rejoice  in  the 
separate  publication  of  Mr.  Forster*s 
paper,  as  it  is  adapted  to  introduce  to 
the  wider  kiiowleage  of  our  people  one 
of  the  best  reprcseutativcs  ot  the  mid- 


dle class  character.  To  the  laree  body 
of  our  countrymen,  De  Foe  is  Known 
only  as  the  author  of  *  Robinson 
Crusoe  ;*  but  he  was  in  reality  one  of 
the  soundest,  most  enlightened,  and 
most  vigorous  political  writers  of  his 
day,  whom  wealth  could  not  corrupt, 
nor  power  intimidate. 

History  of  the  War  ;  or^  a  Record  of 
the  Events,  Political  and  Military, 
between  Turkey  and.  Russia,  and  Russia 
and  the  Allied  Powers  of  England  and 
France ;  showing  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  War  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
1854.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  334.  2s.  Lon- 
don :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  —  This 
small  volume  is  designed  to  furnish,  in 
a  concise  form,  a  record  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  It  has  been, 
prepared  from  public  documents  and 
other  authentic  sources,  and  b  illus- 
trated with  two  maps  of  the  Crimea. 
Considerable  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  in  its  preparation,  and 
though  inaccuracies  on  some  minute 
points  have  probably  been  committed, 
the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to 
render  the  narrative  as  correct  as  it 
is  lucid.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  will  find  the 
volume  an  invaluable  book  of  re- 
ference. 


lUnitui  nf  tjit  M^^% 


Just  as  we  wf:RE  going  to  press  last  month  the  secession 
FROM  Lord  Palmerstox's  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  announced.  We  reported  the 
fact,  and  expressed  our  fear  that  the  Premier  was  not  equal  to  the 
crisis  which  had  arisen.  The  result  has  confirmed  our  apprehension. 
The  vacancies  created  have  been  tilled  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
exclusive  Whigij^ism.  Now  we  do  not  sympathize  with  the  views  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries  who  assert  the  essential  identity  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  The  record  of  history  is  opposed  to  this.  Our  complaint 
against  the  Whigs  is,  not  that  they  are  one  with  their  Tory  oppo- 
nents, but  that  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
ungrateful  to  charge  them  with  being  recreant  to  their  principles. 
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They  maj  not  follow  out  those  principles  to  what  we  deem  their  kgjU 
timate  consequences,  bnt  up  to  a  certain  point,  thej  haTe  beeii^  ni* 
continue  to  be,  their  ^Eiithful  expounders.  The  Whig  party  has  oooqioC 
a  distinguished  position  in  English  history.  Its  palmy  amji^  howeffViL 
are  past,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  fails  readily  to  adifl 
itself  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  country.  E[ad  its  leaders  mm 
wise  they  would  have  welcomed  admissions  from  the  middle  claosety 
growing  strength  and  intelligence  of  which  haye  reduced  the 
&ve  importance  of  aristocratic  aid.  This,  however,  the  Whi«  refoss  to 
do,  and  in  so  resolving  they  have  lost  their  strength,  and  reiukffed  tihsif 
ultimate  failure  inevitable.  The  great  blunder  committed  bj  Lovt 
Palmerston  is  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  sinking  party.  No  person 
has  the  slightest  faith  m  the  stability  of  his  Cabinet.  We  ars  Ml 
enemies  to  an  aristocracy.  It  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  eod|l 
not  be  uprooted  without   many  of   our  noblest  institiitioiis  bsosr 


endangered ;  but  we  do  protest  against  the  principle  on 
Palmerston  has  constructed  his  ministry.  We  want  an  AdministraAisn 
of  a  broader  basis.  There  must  be  an  introduction  of  new  men  into 
official  life,  not,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  younsper  aspirants  of  the  sasss 
party,  but  men  drawn  firom  middle  class  lile,  who  shall  cany  into 
our  public  offices  the  sagacity  and  diligence  which  have  erownsl 
their  private  enterprises  with  success.  Lord  Palmerston  has  nsft 
acted  on*  this  principle,  and  his  premiership  therefore  caanol  In 
enduring.  What  may  be  the  changes  before  us  we  know  not,  bvl  sf 
one  thing  we  are  certain  ;  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  am  ton 
intelligent  and  influential  to  be  excluded  much  longer  from  a  ftir 
sharein  its  government. 

The  Mabquis  of  Blakdfobd  on  the  28th  FiBEHiAT 

THE   SECOND   BEAJ)lKO  OF   THE   EPISCOPAL  AND  CAPirTTLllt 

Bill.  This  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  his  lordship  has  appeared  as 
an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  and  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  purity  sf 
his  motives,  and  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  informed  Kimffiif 
of  the  facts  of  his  case,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  many  of  Us 
views,  and  to  differ  in  toto  from  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrirsd. 
His  measure  has  already  been  twice  submitted  to  the  Legislatuvsw 
On  the  first  occasion  leave  was  obtained  to  introduce  it,  and  on  tbn 
next  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  sanctioned  by  a  second  reading.  Wn 
need  not  say  what  terrible  exposures  of  episcopal  misdoings  wnra 
made  by  his  lordship.  They  have  sunk  deeply  into  the  puUio  mindly 
and  constitute  one  of  the  many  elements  which  are  now  weaning  Hm 
English  people  from  their  misplaced  confidence  in  the  episoojial  6ito» 
blishment  of  these  realms.  On  the  present  occasion  his  kirddi^  nan 
met  by  a  twofc^d  opposition.  The  lessees  of  church  estates  aid  of 
capitular  bodies,  represented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  LiddeU,  M^.  for  Nwlhuni 
berlaiid,  and  Mr.  Mowbray,  M.P.  for  Durham,  were  arraTedy  tfammJi  nn 
very  different  grounds,  with  anti-state  chorchmen,  but  their  votes  wn 
neutralised  by  the  aid  which  Government  rendered  to  the  noUe  knd. 

Mr.  Hadfield  delivered, in  opposition  to  the  measurs^a  speedi  whUk 
Mr.  Spooner  characterised  as  '  the  most  revohitionary  tkat  had  nfsn 
been  uttered.*    We  ainptcpand'fivmanysteaiigeandstaEtiinytiri^pi 
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from  the  lips  of  churchmen,  yet  we  confess  that,  in  our  simplicity,  we 
had  imagined  the  time  was  past  for  such  foolish  statements  as  this. 
The  class  interests  and  narrow  sectarian  views  of  the  clergy  may  prompt 
such  language,  but  no  senator  we  hoped  could  be  foimd  to  assert, 
as  Mr.  Spooner  did,  that '  the  property  of  the  Church  as  much  belonged 
to  the  Church  as  the  private  property  of  any  individual  in  that  house 
belonged  to  him.'  Mr.  T.  Buncombe  assured  the  honorable  member 
for  North  Warwick,  that  if  Mr.  Hadfield's  speech  was  revolutionary, 
the  people  at  large  were  in  the  state  deprecated,  since  the  great 
body  of  them  agreed  in  the  opinions  expressed.  *  Church  property,' 
he  added,  *  was  public  property,  and  the  only  way  to  reconcile  iJie 
people  to  this  bill  would  be  to  introduce  a  clause  enacting  that 
church  property  should  pay  the  repairs  of  the  church.'  Mr.  Pellatt, 
Mr.  Hey  worth,  and  Mr.  Miall,  followed  on  the  same  side.  *  I  claim 
the  better  distribution  of  its  revenues,'  said  the  last-named  gentle- 
man, not '  for  dissenters,  but  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  I  will  not 
consent,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  to  recognise  this  property  as  the  property 
of  the  religious  sect  happening,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  State.  The  property  is  national,  and  should  be 
employed  for  national  objects.'  .The  House  first  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  and  the  second  reading  was  subsequently  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-six,  the  numbers  being  102  for,  and  66  against 
it.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  3rd  of  May.  We  do 
not  anticipate  that  it  will  make  much  further  progress,  nor  does  it 
deserve  to  do  so.  The  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  the  administration  of 
immense  revenues,  have  already  been  convicted  of  a  giloss  breach  of 
trust.  Their  malappropriation  of  what  is  termed  *  Church  property'  is 
notorious  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  to  intrust  convicted 
criminals  with  the  correction  of  abuses  on  which  they  have  lived. 

The  Subject  of  Army  Chaplains  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 
We  need  not  advert  to  their  general  character,  or  the  anomalous  position 
they  occupy.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  satisfy 
any  man  that  tliey  accomplish  very  little  reUgious  benefit,  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  regarded  with  any  feehng  rather  than  one  of 
respect  and  confidence.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  startled  to  learn 
the  scale  of  their  remuneration.  Some  of  them  are  Protestants  and 
others  are  Catholics,  and  the  former  are  subdivided  into  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians.  We  say  nothing  against  this.  If  it  be  right  to 
supply  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  soldiers — one  smiles  at  the  designa- 
tion— with  chaplains  of  their  own  persuasion,  it  is  equally  right  to  do 
so  in  tlie  case  of  Koman  Catholics.  Yet  we  confess  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  inequality  of  payment,  reported  by  Mr.  F.  Peel,  which 
jars  on  our  sense  of  propriety.  In  reply  to  Col.  Greville,  Mr.  Peel 
informed  the  House,  on  the  2nd,  '  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Church  of 
England  clergymen  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  168.  a-day,  with  rations 
and  allowances,  and  some  received  £100  a-year,  in  addition  to  £100 
a-year  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Roman-cathoHc  clergymen  were  all  paid  at  the  rate  of  £150  a-year,  in 
addition  to  rations  and  allowances.     The  difierence  in  amount  was 
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owing  to  the  different  scale  of  living  to  which  the  Tariooi 
had  been  accustomed.'  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  lanaiiter  with 
which  this  statement  is  reported  to  have  been  rec^ved.  it  is  one  tf 
the  anomalies  of  our  ecclesiastical  legislation,  which  miut  idtiiiiaM^ 
give  way  to  the  searching  inquiry  now  demanded. 

On  tile  ISth  Mb.  Hetwood  moved  job  lsatx  to  Buve  xv  ▲ 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  OF  Mabbiage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
or  a  deceased  wife's  niece.  This  subject  has  been  lepestedlj  beAm 
the  House,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  our  pride,  and  singularly  lUastntife 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  legislative  errors  are  retained,  that  senstes 
are  yet  found  to  oppose  an  amendment  against  which  no  vaUd,  modi 
less  any  Scriptural,  argument  is  adduced.  Our  opinion  on  the  poiil 
has  been  often  and  clearly  expressed.  Prior  to  18)35,  marria^  intlift 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  simply  voidable.  If  not  contested,  it  was  TsHd  ; 
but  it  might  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  parties  be  disputed,  md 
if  it  were,  the  most  serious  consequences  resulted.  In  that  year,  how* 
ever,  to  meet  the  desire,  we  believe  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  state  of  the  law.  AWJuture  marriages  of  the  kind 
declared  illc^il,  whilst  past  marriages  were  recogpiised,  and  their  ii 
pronounced  legitimate.  To  say  nothing  of  the  monsbx>us  iniquitj  oC 
making  our  legislation  subservient  to  the  views  of  an  individual,  whefefaer 
peer  or  commoner,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  act  repudiates  the  gromil 
on  which  former  combatants  stood,  and  is  itself  exposed  to  a  duurge  of 
the  grossest  inconsistency.  Either  such  marriages  are  moraUy  wroog^ 
in  which  case  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  should  be  recognised;  or 
they  are  free  from  censure,  in  which  case  the  future  should  be  pro- 
tected equally  with  the  past.  Social  feeling  is  against  the  law  as  il 
now  stands,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  not  in  the  case  of  the  inivs* 
fleeting  and  immoral,  but  of  the  most  staid,  sound-hearted,  and  intelB* 
gent  portion  of  the  community.  Twelve  thousand  such  marriages 
have  taken  place  since  1835,  and  in  no  case  has  loss  of  caste  resolted. 
Large  numbers,  including  both  clergy  and  laity,  have  petitioned  pv^ 
liament  to  amend  the  law,  and  great  expense  and  much  inconyenieae^ 
are  now  constantly  submitted  to,  in  order  to  evade  it. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  as  on  former  occasions,  led  the  opposttkm  t» 
Mr.  Hey  wood's  motion.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  his  argument,  nor 
was  this  to  be  expected.  The  law  was  to  be  preserved  intact,  whflsl 
the  high  ground  formerly  maintained  was  clearly  abandoned.  So  long 
as  Scriptural  prohibition  was  urged,  we  could  understand  the  views  m 
opponents,  however  much  we  regretted  their  perversity.  But  in  tiM 
aosence  of  such  plea  we  cannot  comprehendtheir  policy,  and  areoon* 
l)elled  to  refer  it  to  that  darkened  state  of  the  intellect  which  engCB* 
den  perverse  and  obstinate  prejudice.  We  are  glad  to  obsenre  tlHi 
Mr.  Spooner  separated  himself  from  his  political  associates  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  and  voted  on  behalf  of  the 
motion.  '  I  do  not  think,*  said  the  Premier,  *  that  this  is  a  qoeslMHl 
of  tlic  law  of  God.  I  think  Parliament  settled  that  question  bj  tiM 
act  of  1H35,  for  it  could  never  be  supposed  that  Pariiament  would  hmm 
legalized  the  marriages,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  taken  plaee,  if  il 
.  liad  been  of  opinion  that  there  was  such  a  fundamental  objection  ts^ 
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those  marriages.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  in  which  we  can  apply, 
"  Nil  prosunt  leges  sine  moribus,*' — that  is,  laws  are  of  no  avail  unless 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  commmiity  is  in  unison  with  them.'  Mr. 
Heywood's  motion  was  ultimately  carried  by  87  to  58,  and  the  bill  was 
consequently  brought  in.  From  the  smallness  of  the  majority  we  fear 
that  the  measure  will  not  make  much  progress  this  session.  Its  ulti- 
mate triumph,  however,  cannot  be  defeated.  So  gratuitous  and  im- 
called-for  \i  restriction  cannot  be  permanently  retained  on  o\\r  statute 
book,  and  the  sooner  it  is  erased  the  better.  Based  on  ecclesiastical 
usurpation  it  must  give  way  as  the  commimity  becomes  moi'e  enlight- 
ened on  questions  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  pursuance  or  a  notice  given  on  the  28th  Febbuabt,  Mb. 
Heywood,  on  the  8th,  moved  for  a  select  committee  *  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  affording  to  the  nation  a  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  all  the  advantages,  which  are  not  necessarily  of  an  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  character,  in  the  pubUc  schools  and  universities  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  of  improving  the  educational  system  in  those  great 
seats  of  learning,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  their  course  of  instruction  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  service.*  His  speech 
in  submitting  this  motion  was  very  brief,  as  was  that  of  Mr. 
Ewart  in  seconding  it.  The  house  was  well  attended,  and  an 
animated  discussion  was  looked  for.  Little  doubt  was  apparently 
entertained  of  success.  The  motion  was  regarded  as  a  natural  sequence 
of  'the  measure  of  last  session,  but,  strange  to  say,  Lord  Palmerston 
interposed  an  objection  in  a  speech  eminently  characteristic.  Large 
professions  were  combined  with  little  doings.  *  It  was  impossible,'  said 
his  lordship,  *  to  estimate. too  highly  the  importance  of  sweeping  away, 
wherever  it  could  with  propriety  be  done,  all  restrictions  and  distinc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  diliiision  of  knowledge  founded  upon  difference 

of  religious   oi)inion With  regard  to   schools,  there  was  no 

denying  that  the  system  which  liad  prevailed  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  some  of  them  was  capable  of  very  great  improvement.' 

Brave  words  these,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime- Minister 
they  will  not  be  inoperative.  They  may  have  been  uttered  with  a 
sinister  design  ;  but  thoy  will  not  be  forgotten.  *  As  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  they  will  be  seen  after  many  days.'  A  bill  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Oxford  University  having  been  passed,  and 
a  similar  one  for  Cambridge  being  in  preparation,  Lord  Palmerston 
counselled  Mr.  Hevwood  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  and  as  the 
strength  of  Government  was  to  be  arrayed  against  him,  his  lordship's 
advice  was  fijUowed.  This  was,  probably,  wise.  Had  we  been  in 
Mr.  Heywood's  position  we  should  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the 
course  to  be  jnirsued.  As  a  general  rule,  we  would  not  have  our 
friends  shrink  from  a  division  through  fear  of  defeat.  Much  is  gained 
by  makinii:  known  to  the  country  who  are  the  friends  and  who  the 
opponents  of  such  measures.  It  is  well  that  Englishmen  should  learn 
to  distinguish  between  speeches  and  votes.  Many  are  deluded  by  the 
cheap  liberalism  of  the  former  to  lend  themselves  to  men  whose  votes 
have  either  been  withheld  from,  or  been  recorded  against,  all  liberal 
measures.     To  vote  for  such  measures  when  adopted  by  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  day,  or  when  forced  to  a  succcfssful  issue  hj  the 
of  popular  opinion,  is  no  proof  of  genuine  liberality.    At  tha 
time,  large  dLscretion  must  be  given  to  our  friends  in  l^ieae 
They  know  best  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  may, 
feurly  be  deemed  better  judges  than  ourselves  of  the  pcopciolgr  4 
calling  for  a  division.     In  the  case  of  our  Universiiiea  we  iiisintw% 
with  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  that  they  are  '  national  property/  wm 
therefore  we  ask  that  the  advantages  they  proffer  should  be  ~ 
open  to  all  classes,  without  restriction  on  account  of  leligious 

Ws  HAVE  HAD  FBEQUEKT  OOCASION  TO  EXPBX8B  OVB  AD 

OF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  HEB  Majsstt  mccts  the  requinoiaiti  4t 
her  exalted  position.    She  fully  appreciates  the  loyalty  of  her  sol^iiilai 
and  they,  in  return,  are  attached  tb  her  Throne  with  a  devotwn  vUdI 
money  could  not  purchase  and  which  despotism  never  seeurea*    Tkt 
fealty  of  her  subjects  is  known  throughout  the  globe.    If  there  be 
feeling  amongst  Enghshmen  stronger  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
ment  to  her  person  and  rule.     The  man  who  should  utter  a  " 
or  disloyal  word  in  the  hearing  of  any  of  her  people  would  Wfi&Mf 
be  admonished  of  his  folly  and  guilt.     The  gallantry  due  to  aflTMl 
is  combined  with  the  noblest  chivalry  of  which  our  nature  ia  eapaHi 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  England,  that  our  Throne  is  ooQupaC 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present  by  a  sovereign  who  so  hapfuly  blende  fte 
virtues  of  private  life  with  the  nicest  i^preciation  of  her  oonatitiiliaell 
position.      Her  Majesty  understands  the  people  over  whom  sbe 
and  the  genuine  nobility  of   her  character  is  shown  in  the 
ness  with  which    she   evinces   her   sympathy    with    T 
interests.       It    is    impossible    to    read    the   communicatioBa 
has  addressed  to  our  soldiers  in  the  East,  or  the  deacriptkiii  flv» 
nished  of  the  visit  made  to  her  palace  by  some  of  them  who  ImM 
returned  home  wounded,  without  feeling  that  we  o^ght  to  be  giafauM 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  placed  over  us  a  ruler  whom  all  mnf 
admire  and  love.     This  fi^lmg  has  been  deepened  bv  her  Miycs^n 
visit  on   the  3rd  to    the   hospitals  at  Chatham.     It  is  impowiWe 
to  estimate    the    feelings    of    the  wounded    men   to   whom 


inquiries  were  personally  addressed  by  their  Queen,  or  to  antkmitl 
all  the  good  consequences  which  must  flow  from  the  royal  visit.  HflT 
Majesty  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cambri4§% 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Everybody  will  respeot  &i 
motives  of  such  a  visit,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  will  be  wiae  te 
imitate  the  illustrious  example.  The  English  public  will  not  *te 
indifferent  to  acts  of  this  kmd,  which,  for  a  mommit  at  leasts  r^^"* 
the  lustre  of  royal  favor  over  the  obscure  valor  of  the  ranka 
help  to  make  the  humblest  private  feel  himself  distinguished.* 

Whatever  inferior  officials  may  do,  her  Miyest^  has  thoa 
her  sympathy  with  the  British  soldier,  and  her  aohcitude  to  aOofiiAi 
the  sufferings  to  which  he  has  been  so  cruelly  subjected. 

Last  month  we  kbpobted  the  iKTBonucnoir  bt  Lobb  Joot 
Russell  of  a  measubb  fob  tub  pbomotiok  of  Gbhbeal  EoinUf 
TiON.  In  consequence  of  his  lordship^s  absence  fixym  England  hia 
has  been  deferred  until  after  Easter.    The  solgeot^  however,  hat 
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been  permitted  to  rest.  On  the  16th,  Sir  J.  Pakington  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  promotion,  and  his  speech  was  of  a  higher 
order,  and  displayed  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theme,  than  we 
gave  him  credit  for.  The  honorable  baronet  took  credit  to  himself  for 
the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  it  was  only  two  days  pre- 
viously to  the  25th  January  for  which  his  motion  was  fixed,  that  the 
noble  lord  announced  his  intention  to  bring  in  an  Education  Bill. 
Sir  John  Pakington  distinctly  affirmed  that  general  dissatisfac- 
tion was  felt  with  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  'We  have  risen,*  he  said,  *from  the  paltry  grant  of 
£10,000  or  £20,000,  twenty-two  years  ago,  to  the  liberal  sum  of 
£300,000  per  annum,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  no 
body  of  men  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  so  large 
a  sum  for  public  purposes  without  there  being  a  responsible  minister 
in  this  house  who  can  account  for  the  manner  of  its  employmeht." 
He  contended  that  the  education  supplied  to  those  who  were  designed 
to  be  masters  in  the  government  schools  was  unsuitable,  and  that  a 
great  majority  of  them  betook  themselves  to  other  occupations  as  more 
remunerative.  The  administration  of  the  school  grants  was  also  con- 
demned as  being  made  on  a  principle  which  excluded  the  poorer  whilst 
it  benefited  the  richer  districts.  The  views  of  the  honorable  baronet 
were  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  four  poor  parbhes,  Clerkenwell,  St. 
Giles,  Shoreditch,  and  Shadwell,  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
138,900,  with  four  rich  parishes,  St.  Michael,  St.  Barnabas,  Kentish 
Town,  and  Kensington,  with  a  population  of  51,500.  To  the  former, 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  £12  Os.  8d.  only,  whilst  to  the 
latter,  the  grants  have  obtained  the  enormously  disproportioned  amount 
of  £8908.  So  far  the  statements  of  Sir  J.  Pakington  confirm  the 
view  we  have  always  taken  of  the  probable  operation  of  the  present 
system.  From  mueh  whieh  follows  in  his  speech  we  dissent.  A  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  undoubtedly  still  prevails,  but  the  increase  which 
has  taken  })lace  since  ISlS,  when  the  proportion  of  children  at  school 
was  1  in  17,  to  1851,  when  the  proportion  was  1  in  8  and  a  fraction, 
encourai^es  the  belief  that  we  are  gaining  on  the  fearful  evil.  Until 
lately  it  was  the  fashion  amongst  oiu*  State  educationists  to  allege 
a  vast  deficiency  in  the  extent  of  instruction,  but  now  that  this  is  shown 
to  be  in  th^  course  of  C(^rrection,  they  fasten  with  special  eagerness  on  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  quality.  We  admit  much  of  this,  but  we  demur  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  methods  proposed  for  its  correction.  Instead 
of  calling  in  the  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  hazardous,  machinery  of 
Government,  we  would  follow  up  the  measures  so  successfully  adopted 
hitlierto.  The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  John  Pakington  is  substantially  that 
o^itXiK}  Mem  Chester  and  SaJJb7'd  Schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  features 
better  suited  to  its  assumed  national  character.  Mr.  Hadfield  opposed 
the  bill,  maintaining  that  '  there  coiUd  be  no  real  success  unless  the 
voluntary  system  was  adopted,  and  he  believed  that  compulsory  rates, 
so  far  from  assisting  education,  would  only  retard  progress,  and  damage 
existing  institutions.'  Lord  Stanley  supported  the  measure,  afl&rming 
that  the  voluntary  system  had  greatly  declined  in  popularity,  and  was 
now  supported  by  a  very  small  minority.     The  Government  gave  their 
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*  most  cordial  assent'  to  the  introductioD  of  the  bill,  the  fbxiher 
deration  of  which  was  adjourned  till  after  Easter.  Mr.  Milner  CKfan^ 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  educationists,  gave  notice  of  a  bill  in  mbp 
formity  with  their  views.  Three  measures  will  thus  be  before  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  it  becomes  all  who  are  intereeted  in  At 
subject  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  principle  and  details.  The 
present  discussion  has  not  altered  our  views.  Earnestly  desiroitt  of 
promoting  popular  education,  we  verily  believe  that  the  pUni  now 
contending  for  public  support  will  prove,  in  the  long  ran,  injarioiia  tD 
the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of  the  community.  We  knov 
no  reason  why  the  Government  should  prove  abetter  schoolmaster  tlHA 
a  trader.  Its  failure  in  the  latter  character  is  now  clearly  egtaUiahed; 
and  if  we  invest  it  with  the  former,  the  bitterest  dtsappointmaiMti 
awaits  us.  So  far  as  it  has  been  invested  with  the  functions  of  sn 
educator — Sir  John  Pakington  being  oiu:  witness — its  failure  is  OOM* 
plete,  and  the  farther  we  go  in  this  direction,  the  more  glaring  and 
mischievous  will  be  the  results. 

TuE  Gazette  of  Feb.  27  coNTAn^Ep  a  Botal  Pboclauaxiiv 
APPonfTi>o  TUE  21sT  OF  Mabcii  as  *a  Day  of  Solemn  Fast,  Ilnmi* 
liation,  and  Prayer.'  This  proclamation  is  worded  according  to  tts 
worst  precedents  of  former  times,  and  is  open  on  this  account  to  rtrf 
serious  objections.  The  phraseology  adopted  is  based  on  the  tbeoqr 
of  the  sovereign's  supremacv  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  is  ei/etitif 
unsuited  to  the  state  of  thmgs  wnich  now  exists.  'We  benlyf 
commandy  says  her  Majesty,  'that  a  public  day  of  solemn  ' 
humiliation,  and  prayer  be  observed.'  .  .  *  And  we  do  strictly 
and  command  that  the  said  day  be  revermtljf  and  detoutlp 
by  all  our  loving  subjects  as  they  value  the  favor  of  Almighty  God, 
and  would  avoid  his  wrath  and  indignation.'  To  such  langnsge  «• 
seriously  demur.  It  involves  the  very  assumption  against  which  w% 
))rotest,  and  if  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  mnst  enltti 
the  civil  establishment  of  religion.  Had  the  proclamation  been  limited 
to  the  cessation  of  secular  business,  we  should  gladly  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  rest  it  affonled,  for  purposes  of  religious  worship.  Bd 
involving,  as  it  manifestly  does,  an  assumption  of  authority  OfV 
conscience,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  it,  and  in  practice  to 
maintain  our  protest.  From  a  correspondence  which  took  place 
year  between  some  dissenting  ministers  at  Coventry  and  one  of 
representatives,  it  appears  that  the  attention  of  the  late  Premier 
called  to  the  propriety  of  adapting  the  language  of  such  proclamaftaQQS 
to  the  altered  state  of  public  feeling.  It  is  understood  that  the  Sail 
of  Aberdeen  was  favorable  to  the  change ;  and  we  hope  that  befbm 
another  document  of  the  kind  is  issued,  some  modificatioa  will 
be  effected.  To  base  a  proclamation,  to  which  all  are  required 
to  submit,  on  a  principle  which  vast  numbers  are  known  to 
discard,  is  clearly  subversive  of  the  object  proposed.  We  are  so 
l)elievers  in  fMt9 :  but  waiving  this  objection,  it  is  clearly  cxpedienl^ 
in  so  grave  a  conjuncture  of  our  national  affairs,  to  approach  the  Diriao 
footstool  with  believing  and  earnest  supplication.  In  order,  howaw. 
that  such  approach  should  be  of  any  worth,  it  must  be  the  remit  of 
personal  conviction.  Secular  authority  may  secure  the  forms  of  relig^oa^ 
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but  its  living  earnest  spirit  must  be  the  growth  of  inward  and  spiritual 
feeling.  We  are  especially  solicitous  on  this  point,  from  our  deep 
sympathy  with  the  end  professed. 

On  the  19x11  the  Chancelloe  of  the  Exchequee  koyed  the 
roLLOwiNG  EE80LUTI0NS  as  the  foundation  of  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Newspaper  Stamp : — *  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers,  and  to  provide  for  the 
transmission  by  post  of  printed  periodical  publications. 

'  That  any  periodical  publication,  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  transmission  and  re-transmission  by  the  post,  shall  be  printed  on 
paper  stamped  for  denoting  the  stamp  duty  imposed  by  law  on  a 
newspaper  printed  on  the  like  number  of  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper,  an  J" 
of  the  like  dimensions  with  respect  to  the  superficies  of  the  letterpress 
thereof. 

'  That  printed  newspapers  (British,  colonial,  or  foreign)  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  post  between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
her  Majesty's  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  or  between  any  ports  or 
places  beyond  the  sea  (whether  through  the  United  Kingdom  or  not), 
either  free  of  postage,  or  subject  to  such  rates  of  postage,  not  exceeding 
twopence  for  each  newspaper,  irrespective  of  any  charge  for  foreign 
postage,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  her  Majesty's 
Postmaster-General,  with  their  consent,  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  fit.' 

We  can  do  little  more  than  report  this  fact,  and  congratulate  the 
country  on  such  a  step  having  been  taken.  What  may  be  the  course 
of  discussion  we  know  not.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  stamp  duty  is 
doomed,  and  cannot  be  long  maintained.  The  *  Times'  is  exceedingly 
wrathful,  and  predicts  all  kinds  of  evil.  This  is  natural,  and  we  smile 
at  its  vaticinations.  On  one  point,  however,  we  are  anxious.  In  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  as  a  matter  of  common  justice,  we  say  that 
a  copyright  should  be  secured  to  newspapers  as  well  as  to  authors. 
What  its  limits  should  be  we  have  not  space  now  to  inquire,  but  the 
equity  of  the  demand  we  unreservedly  admit,  and  its  concession  is 
absolutely  needful  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  character  attained  by 
our  journals.  The  second  reading  of  the  Chancellor's  bill  was  carried 
on  the  2Gth  by  215  to  161. 

Man\'  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  stamps  issued  in  1851  to  the  London  daily  papers,  and  to  other 
metropolitan  journals,  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  various 
religious  bodies.  It  is  derived  from  the  parliamentary  return  of  27th 
February,  1855  : — 

1,185,099  ,  Cliurch  and  State  Gazette 

850,000  !  English  Churchman 
2,392,7S0    Guardian  .     .     . 

873,500    Hebrew  Observer 
1,158,000  ,  Inquirer     .     . 

832,500    Nonconformist 

417,000  1  Patriot      .     . 

825,000    Record      .     . 


fr 


rv 


The  Daily  News  .  . 
The  Glolle  ..... 
The  Morniu'^  Advertiser 
The  Morning  Chronicle 
The  Morning  Herald  . 
The  Mornini'  Tost  .  . 
The  Standard      .     .     . 

The  Snn 

The  Times  .... 
Catholic  Standard  .  . 
Christian  Tunes  .     .     . 


15,975,739 
78,250 
61,012 


Watchman     . 

Weekly  News  and  Clu-onicle 

AVeslcyau  Times      .    .    , 


30,000 

65,175 

207,500 

12,112 

45,500 

161,500 

122,658 

387,500 

160,000 

55,750 

126,000 
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Sib  Joshua  Walmslbt,  ok  thx  20th,  nvBurrtED  so 
Ck)MM0N8  THE  f  OLLowiKO  BEBOLUTiOK : — *  That,  in  the  opiaioa  tf 
this  House,  it  would  promote  the  moral  and  intellectnal  impiaiwiiii 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  metropolis  if  the  colleotions  of  Mfanl 
history  and  of  art,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gdfaljt 
were  open  to  the  puhlic  inspection  after  morning  serrioe  on  Bandtgn! 

The  debate  which  followed  was  in  some  respects  one  of  the  iMik 

interesting  which  has  occurred  this  session ;  affording  nninistakMUl 

evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  towards  a  motion  wUoh  Mr. 

€k>ulbum  correctly  described  as  *  the  first  ttep  towards  an  antlioinil 

desecration  of  the  Sabbath.'     We  hare  not  space  to  dweU  on  tti 

speech  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  nor  on  the  more  singular  trffaaimi  tf 

his  seconder,  Mr.  Bi^^.    It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  with 

affectation  of  regard  for  the  working  classes,  both  mover  and 

betrayed  gross  ignorance  of  the  primary  elements  of  such  wd&n. 

*  This  was  a  question,'  said  Mr.  Kiimaird — and  we  fuUy  conoor  in  Us 

statement — *  for  the  working  men,  and  the  result  would  be  thafc  thi^ 

would  have  to  give  seven  days'  labor  for  six  days'  wages.'    On 

point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 

mg  classes,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  religious  interests,  th 

motion  has   been  submitted,  since  the  immense  migoritj  by  iridah 

it  was  rejected  has  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  it  cannot  wpmSljf 

recover.  Say  what  men  please,  we  owe  much  of  our  national  nxpmifad^ 

to  the  Puritan  character  of  our  Sundays ;  nor  would  it  be  ponilila  if 

the  National  Gallery  and  British  Museum  were  thrown  open  to 

public,  to  keep  other  places  of  instruction  and  entertainment 

There  is  a  sickly  sentimentalism  in  the  declamation  of  manj 

this  subject.    The  public-house,  the  tea-g^arden,  and  the 

will  not  be  deserted  for  the  schools  of  science  and  art.    Ittm. 

amuse  themselves  with  such  an  imagination,  but  it  is  mire  i 

which  the  rough  test  of  experience  will  soon  dispel.    IiCHrd  Stenlaj 

argued  at  considerable  length  on  behalf  of  the  motion.    We  deap^y 

regret  this.     Some  recent  passages  in  his  lordship's  p"^^"**fltiiy 

history  had  awakened  better  hopes.    Of  all  the  statements  whioh  ov 

senators  have  ever  made — and  for  some  of  them  we  want  an  appmriaia 

designation — his  lordship's  assertion  that  the  exclusive  appwwnatiBn 

of  the  Day  of  Rest  to  theological  subjects  '  lay,  infinitely  more  tlim  Ifaa 

want  of  education,  at  the  bottom  of  that  ignorance  which  thej  aD 

lamented,'  is  one  of  the  most   Unfounded  and  preposterona.    Ikt 

Premier  opposed  the  motion,  and  Sir  J.  Walmsley  seeing  the  fedin| 

of  the  House,  wished  to  withdraw  it,  but  a  division  being  called  ior,  n 

was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  187 ;  the  numbers  lieing  48  for,  and  SK 

against  it.     Whilst  we  regard  this  division  with  much  satiafiwiMi, 

we  are  concerned  that  our  Sabbath  legislation  should  be  fineed  from  Urn 

inconsistencies   by  which  it  is  at  present  charaeteriied.    Let  cqvil 

justice  l>e  done  to  all,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  Cremome  ChodOM 

and  to  the  Sydenham  Palace.     Much  as  we  arc  opposed  to  the  liaaw 

of  our  Anti-Sabbatarians,  wo  honestly  confess  that  it  is  impoaaifald  to 

meet  the  arguments  they  found  on  the  inequalities  of  our  legiafaitioBL 

Sib  William  Clat  uas  oiyex  kotice  of  uia  TXTXsruuM 
B£-i2;TB0Drc£,  05  THE  29iH,  his  bill  of  last  aeaaion  for  the 
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of  church-rates.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  report  the  result. 
The  bill  will  probably  be  read  a  first  time^  and  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  of  its  attaining  an  advanced  stage,  even  should  it  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  Legislature.  Much  will  depend  on  the  pressure 
employed,  and  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  will  be 
active  and  earnest  in  their  efforts.  Our  readers  will  probably  remember 
what  took  place  last  year.  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  did  its  utmost  to  thwart  it.  Lord 
Russell's  speech  in  opposition  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.  The 
monarchy  was  bound  up  with  the  church,  and  the  latter  was  identified 
with  the  obnoxious  impost  against  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  reUgious  pubhc  plead  conscientious  objections.  *  Every  member 
of  the  Government,*  said  the  *  Times,*  *  was  put  in  request,  or  rather 
laid  under  orders.'  The  bill,  notwithstanding,  was  introduced  by  a 
majority  of  67  (129  against  62),  but  the  utmost  force  of  Government 
being  employed,  the  second  reading  was  lost  by  a  small  majority  of 
27  (207  against  182.)  We  have  now  a  difierent  Premier ;  Lord  John 
is  at  Vienna ;  opposition  to  church-rates  is  extending  on  every  hand ; 
and  the  position  of  the  Ministry  renders  it  more  accessible  to  popular 
influence.  Let  the  people  be  true  to  themselves,  and  we  may  get  rid 
of  an  impost  which  offends  religious  principle,  and  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  local  contention.  '  Easter,'  as  the '  Patriot'  of  the  22nd  well  remarks, 
'  will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  of  bringing  this  matter  home  to  the 
dullest  apprehensions.  If,  in  a  single  parish  of  broad  England,  the 
annual  vestry-meeting  (where  annual  vestry-meetings  are  held)  pass 
over  without  a  decided  manifestation  of  anti-church-rate  feeling,  some- 
body will  be  greatly  to  blame.  Only  let  that  opportunity  be  well  used, 
and  Sir  William  Clay's  bill  is  safe.' 

With  the  subject  of  Chubch-bates  the  kame  op  Samuel 
CoTTETAULD,  EsQ.  OF  Bbaintbeb  IS  IDENTIFIBD.  Pevfc  are  awarc  of 
the  service  this  gentleman  has  rendered  in  the  celebrated  Braintree 
ciuse.  To  his  determination  and  earnestness,  his  unwearied  labors,  his 
ever  ready  and  generous  contributions,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
decision  ultimately  obtained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for 
Mr.  Court auld,  the  suit  would  have  been  abandoned  before  its  final 
adjudication  in  the  Lords.  Such  being  our  estimate  of  his  services, 
we  are  i^^lad  to  fmd  that  a  subscription  has  been  opened  *  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  Mr.  Courtauld  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  testimonial 
oF  puhlie  gratitude.'  If  ever  such  testimonial  was  merited,  it  is  so  in 
thL'  present  case.  We  should  insult  our  readers  were  we  to  use  many 
words  ill  ontbreing  the  propriety  of  contribution.  It  is  enough  to 
report  tlie  fact,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  cele- 
brated case  will  be  concerned  to  take  part  in  the  expression  of  public 
gratitude  to  ^Ir.  Coui-tauld.  Our  only  concern  is,  that  the  testimonial 
shrmld  be  in  some  little  degree  befitting  the  occasion;  and  wd  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  readers  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  Kev.  David  Kees,  of  Braintree,  or  Mi*.  J.  C.  Williams,  of  No.  2, 
Serjeaiit's-inn,  London,  the  honorary  secretaries. 

Wi:  II  WE    LITTLE    TO    llEPORT    EESPECTING   THE    COUESE    OF    MILI- 

TAUY  OPERATIONS,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  dwell  on  them.  The  suc- 
cessful repulse  of  the  Russians  before  Eupatoria  has  redeemed  the 
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reputation  of  Turkish  arms,  and  repeated  on  Bossian  gioimd,  Hm 
gallantry  displayed  by  the  forces  of  Omer  Pacha  on  the  btiiks  of  Hm 
Danube.  The  successive  defeats  of  the  Alma,  Balaklaya,  and  Inlnr^ 
mann,  had  gone  far  to  destroy  the  equanimity  of  the  Czar,  bat  tha 
repulse  of  his  troops  by  Turks  on  his  own  territory  waa  more  tim 
he  could  bear.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  waa  received  with  iiici«> 
dulity  throughout  Europe.  Men  stood  aghast,  not  believiii^  whal 
they  heard,  and  when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  their  imma* 
diate  inquiry  was,  What  will  be  its  effect  ?  For  this  we  wait.  II 
were  idle  to  predict  where  so  little  is  known.  Hia  son  and  ancoeMor 
is  reported  to  be  pacific,  but  the  fanaticism  of  the  Busaiaii  people  if 
thoroughly  arousea  may  compel  him  to  carry  out  the  bellicoae  achemea 
of  his  father.  The  manifesto  which  he  has  issued  doea  not  determnw 
the  point.  It  may  mean  war,  or  it  may  mean  peace.  It  ia  evidenCly 
framed  to  meet  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  have  commenced.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  [on  the  13th,  when  the  plenipotentiariea  of 
Turkey,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Bussia  were  preaent.  There 
was  a  vacant  seat,  we  are  informed,  for  a  Prussian  plempotentiaiTy  hot 
King  Frederic  William  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  aend  oiie» 
Men  differ  about  the  probable  result  of  these  conferenoea.  We  aie  ftr 
from  sanguine,  unless  the  Western  powers  relinquish  their  deakai 
against  Scbastopol.  Nor  have  we  much  more  faith  than  faiuieilj  m 
the  sincerity  of  Austria.  As  yet,  she  has  the  lion's  share.  Her  troops 
are  in  possession  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  whilst  oora  and  tfaoae 
of  France  have  been  perishing  in  the  Crimea.  Nor  ia  it  a  daar 
case  that  the  death  of  Nicholas  will  render  her  course  dearer  enl 
more  straightforward.  We  are  disposed  to  think  the  oontnuy.  AM 
all  events,  the  obvious  complexity  of  the  interests  involved,  the  tetfitle 
evils  which  have  been  suffered,  and  the  fearful  ones  yet  before  ua,  < 
an  earnest  application  to  Him  in  whom  are  the  hearta  of  all 
May  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  be  combined  with  tftti 
firmness  of  purpose  and  unselfishness  of  plan  wliich  are  specially  nc 
at  this  hour !  Present  relief  must  not  be  purchased  at  a  fiitnre 
whibt  no  impracticable  or  visionary  scheme  must  indispoae  ua  to 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  a  oEife  and  honorable  and  laating 
We  much  fear  that  Bussia  is  not  yet  prepared  for  what  we 
essential  to  this. 


Xttnoni  3iittlliginn« 

Ju4t  PMished. 

Peace.    A  Sermon  on  Peace  and  the  Duties  of  the  Christian  at  the 
Crisis.    By  the  Kcv.  J.  Emerton,  D.D. 

Bible  Teachiug;  or,  Kcmarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis.  Esodus,  and  LevitMB. 
With  a  Keeommendatory  PreOsce.  By  the  Bev.  U.  fi.  MackeuBie^  MJL  Her 
Edition,  revised. 
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Abt  I. — The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.R.I. A.  In  Three  Volumes. 
London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

Why  has  no  ingenious  legislator  yet  brought  in  his  bill  to  enact 
a  legal  standard  of  biography  ?  Lesser  labours  have  made  men 
of  mark.  The  newspaper,  albeit  an  abstraction  in  the  eye  of 
wisdom,  has  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  limited  to  ounce 
and  inch ;  why,  then,  should  biography  not  have  its  statutory 
dimensions  ?  Is  it  because  it  so  seldom  contains  news  ?  Smoke 
nuisance  in  general,  is  provided  against  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Chimneys  must  consume  their  smoke  ;  why  may  not  biographers 
by  compulsion  ?  Must  an  abused  public  for  ever  endure  the 
volumes,  dense  or  denser,  which  inevitably  cover  the  exit  of  each 
celebrity  twinkling  or  flashing  its  hour  or  day  on  vulgar  dark- 
ness. Legislation,  alas  !  will  climb  no  higher  than  chimneys  ;  it 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  critics  to  compel  observance  of 
the  facetious  canon — *  Gaze  at  Noah,  and  be  brief 

Since  Parliament  has  ^ranted  no  commission  to  Rhadaman- 
thus,  we  may,  perhaps,  presume  to  inquire  what  the  subject  of 
these  vast  volumes  has  done  for  letters  that  she  should  have  bio- 
graphic honours  of  such  unmeasured  magnitude.  *  II  est  tr^s 
difficile  d'ecrire  Thistoire,'  says  an  old  French  writer,  *mais  il  est 
encore  plus  difficile  de  ne  pasdcrire  des  satyres.'  The  *  Literary 
Life'  of  Marguerite  Countess  of  Blessington  is  not  history  in  the 
sense  of  Henri  of  Rohan ;  but  the  biographer,  or  biographical 
commentator,  as  he  would  prefer  to  be  called,  on  her  life  and  on 
things  in  general,  has,  notwithstanding,  developed  an  amount  of 
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satire  not  exceeded  by  the  biographic  bulk  itsell  Soch  grett 
ness  of  life  might  amaze  the  vulgar  mind,  knowiiu^  not  thai  • 
Corinthian  pillar  of  society  had  fallen  to  uncongeniiJ  dust  Sodi 
mighty  magnitude  in  a  nterary  life  might  altogether  bewfldei; 
but  that  Lady  Blessington  belonged,  not  to  the  republic,  but  W 
the  oligarchy  of  letters,  and  was  a  shining  and  a  peculiar  alar  m 
the  blue  firmament  of  that  lofty  world,  numbering — 

*  Some  twice  two  thousand  people,  bred 

Bj  no  mMzis  to  be  verj  wiw»  W  wiltftj  ; 
Bat  to  8ft  up  wImb  others  lie  in  bed 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity.* 

Mar^erite  (high  orthography  of  Margaret)  Powers  aoooaa- 
sively  by  marriage  Mrs.  Farmer  and  Countess  of  Bleasiiigta^ 
was  Dom  in  1790,  near  Clonmel,  in  Tipperary,  the  third  ebSA 
of  Edmund  Power,  of  Enockbrit,  a  small  country  gentlemaii,  ia 
Hibernian-English  called  a  squireen.  As  became  a  daughtar  of 
Erin,  the  fair  lady  had  then  or  thereafter  a  pediCTee  of  wmdi  dia 
was  not  a  little  proud,  with  verdant  tops  on  the  mother'a  aida 
soaring  into  cloud-land.  ^  My  ancestors  the  Desmonda  wi 
household  gods,  and  their  deeds  and  prowess  her  favourita 
Uer  immediate  ancestry  suffered  m  the  persecutioiia  cf  tha 
Catholics ;  her  grandfather,  Edward  Sheeny,  on  Uie  ■«*ffiffH 
as  a  '  rebel'  There  was  not  much  even  of  gentilitf  to  boaal  ait 
on  the  paternal  side,  for  a  more  questicmable  character  mnr  Mft 
be  found  in  Irish  biography  than  the  squireen  of  EjaodkhriL 
Papist,  Ptotestant,  and  I^pist,  in  turn,  by  profeauMiy  aa  aea  fat 
tiun  and  times,  mean  subservience  to  those  above  him  waa  ci^ 
surpassed  by  merciless  oppression  of  those  dependant  oa  ar 
beneath  him.  Let  him  not  be  forgotten,  for  he  roproacnta  a 
to  whom  his  unhappy  country  owes  so  many  sorrowa.  ~~ 
Marguerite  was  a  little  child,  Power  removed  to  Clcmnd, 
he  dispensed  justice  and  hospitality  as  these  were  practa 
old  Ireland.  He  served  a  lordly  patron,  and  was  made  a  mtmah 
trate  for  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  with  a  wide  field  for^ba 
favourite  pastime  of  rebel-hunting.  But  once  he  went  too 
and  shot  down  a  harmless  peasant  boy  in  cold  blood, 
acquitted,  and  struck  out  of  the  commission.  In  the  intaiaat  of 
Lord  Donoughmore  he  started  in  provincial  joomalismy  and  wm 
convicted  for  a  libel  whidi  my  lord  had  written ;  went  into  Ika 
'  provision  trade,'  a  caste  of  commercialism  not  yet  tronfalo^y 
defined,  and  after  overdrawing  some  thousands  of  capital,  keat 
up  a  rapid  pace  on  the  road  to  ruin.  But  he  lost  no  social  ataio 
ing,  kept  open  house,  wore  ftill  ruffles,  white  cravat,  leatbom 
breeches,  top  boots,  and  was  called  Beau  Power  ;  tyrannised  Ofm 
his  wife,  whom  he  taunted  as  a  rebel's  diild  ;  sold  bis  danriitar; 
lived  to  ripe  old  age  on  the  bounty  of  hia  ennoUed  di3dni^ 
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boasted  his  ability  to  drink  five  tumblers  on  tbe  ere  of  dissolution, 
and  as  father-in-kiw  to  tbe  peerage,*  for  aught  said  to  tbe  con- 
trary, died  in  tbe  odour  of  respectability. 

Military  idlers  at  Clonmel,  of  militia,  line,  or  any  arm,  were 
welcome  at  the  board  of  Bean  Power.  The  47tb  Regiment  went 
into  quarters,  and  two  of  its  gallant  captains  fell  captive  to  the 
imdeveloped  charms  of  the  yoathfol  Marguerite  ;  but  Captain 
Farmer  appearing  the  more  eligiMe  investment,  won  paternal 
favour  and  tbe  lair.  A  bargain  was  quickly  ccmcluded,  and  the 
poor  child,  with  the  'utmost  repugnance'  for  the  man,  was 
taken  to  the  altar  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Captain  (now  conv- 
mander-in-chief)  Hardinge  assisted  the  bridegroom  at  the 
sacrifice.  It  was  a  sale  to  slavery.  Poor  Marguerite's  earliest 
married  life  seems  to  have  been  very  wretched,  and  she  fled  away 
from  her  husband.  The  Captain  could  not  have  been  quite  sane, 
for  when  he  rejoined  bis  regiment  as  a  Benedick,  he  drew  his  sword 
on  the  colonel,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  service.  A  separation 
took  place :  Mr.  Farmer  went  to  India,  but  returned  about  1S16, 
led  a  riotous  life,  fell  from  a  window  in  the  Bling's  Bench  prison, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,^  and  died. 

A  silence  reigns  over  the  history  of  Mrs.  Farmer  in  separated 
condition,  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  disturb.  In  1816  she 
entered  the  territory  of  fashionable  life,  and  started  an  establish- 
ment in  Manchester-.square.  Among  her  visiiors  was  the 
Viscount  Mountjoy,  shortly  to  be  promoted  to  the  Earldom 
of  Blessington,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  as  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Tyrone  Militia  at  ClonmeL  Four  months  after  the 
prison  window  released  her  from  matrimonial  bonds,  Mrs.  Farmer 
became  Countess  of  Blessinjjton. 

An  earl  with  thirty  thousand  poundsa-year  must  not  be  passed 
over  \n  silence.  If  not  within,  the  Maimers  category  of  "  old 
nobility/'  the  Gardiner  was  a  very  noble  lord  of  the  mixed  antique 
family.  Clainun<j^  kin  with  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  his 
once  thrifty  race  had  found  much  profit  in  the  plantation  of 
escheated  lands  in  Ireland,  and  achieved  nobility  as  Viscounts 
Mountjoy.  The  Stuarts  became  Gardiners  early  last  century  for 
want  of  males,  and  the  noble  race  was  united  to  one,  who, 
though  Right  Honourable  Luke,  had  risen  only  from  noble 
service  ;  a  clever,  shrewd  individual,  placed  in  the  Privy  Council 
of  Ireland  to  ke<.'j)  bom  lords  in  order.  An  anecdote  is  related, 
which  illustrates  the  refined  courtesy  of  hi^'h  manners  in  our 
Augustan  age.  *  How  does  it  happen,  Gardiner,'  asked  a  noble 
lord,  on  seeing  him  enter  his  carriage,  *you  never  make  a  mis- 


*  One  (laiiglitrr  was   marriod  to  the  Earl  of  Blessington;   a   second   to 
Viscount  CauUrburv  ;  a  third  to  the  Count  de  St.  Marsault. 
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take  and  get  up  behind  t  '  Some  people,  my  :d,  who  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  going  in  remain  at  la;^  on  tho  ouui<if^ 
and  can  neither  get  in  nor  up  again.'  The  privy  councillgr'i 
son  inherited  the  Mountjoy  estates,  and  his  grandsou,  with  the 
title  revived,  fell  in  the  Irish  rebellion  at  the  affair  of  Niiw  Bo«. 

The  revived  lord  begat  the  viscount  and  earl  who  l>ecaine  tiui'J 
Blessington's  husband,  famous  for  tlie  i^3U,000  a-ye^r,  and  b; 
notice  of  Byron  as  very  good-natured,  but  much  tajued  siiue 
he  had  sat  in  all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes  and  ma- 
forms  and  theatricals  to  Strolling,  for  one  of  tlic  heroes  of 
Agincourt ;  a  model  lord,  in  short 

A  county  coronet,  a  doting  lord,  aud  thirty  thousand  to  cent- 
mand,  were  enough,  one  m^ht  suppoi^e,  u>  salinfy  ordinal^ 
ambition,  but  the  Lady  of  Blessii^ton  soared  higher  ;  she  wcnild 
reign.  She  started  an  '  Aspasian  competitor.'  and  all  the  woiM 
followed.  For  three  years  court  was  lield  in  the  family  manaoi^ 
St.  James's-square,  now  the  Wyndham  Club  : — 

'Among  the  diBtinguiahed  fureignen  \\-\\o  \-isitetl  the  Itlnwngtou, 
in  the  hitter  part  of  1B21,  or  the  comtiii'iicLuit^nt  of  1^22,  yim  tb« 
Count  de  Grammont  (the  present  Due  di'  ('iiiiL')i(.'),  and  liii  I>mthCT-i» 
law,  a  young  Frenchnian  of  remarkable  >\'TiHii<.'tr}-  of  furm  and  oom^ 
lineas  of  face,  and  address  and  manners  ^inu-ularly  prepowittMing,  Uic 
Count  Alfred  D'Orsay,  then  in  the  prim--  -A  lilL-.  higlily  gilVd.  and  d 
varied  accomplishmentB,  truly  anawering  Hmoti's  ilt'signutiun  of  him, 
a  "  Cupidon  deohatnee."*  This  was  tin;  Wynimiii^  of  an  intiaMta 
acquaintance  with  the  Bleasingtons,  on^.'  in  many  reapeda  of  giwt 
moment  to  his  lordship  and  to  others  ;  an  iriliiiiacv  uhtoh  Icruiinatcd 
only  in  death.  Two  royal  dukes  condest  nil.tl  not  iinfrcqucutly  to  do 
homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish  beauty  :iiul  intvllei-t  iu  St.  Janca'^ 
square.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  tb<'  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, anl 
Lords  Palmerston  and  (John)  Russell,  Bnnl'tt  and  Brougham, ScwltU 
and  Jukyll,  Erekine,  and  many  other  celelriiirs,  paid  tbrir  devoir* tbn*. 
Whig  and  Tory  politicians  and  lawyers,  liir^^itrul  of  their  (■arty  iMtds 
and  professional  rivalries  for  the  nonce,  ■  :iiiii-  thrre  m  gt^tle  pUfrriaa. 
Kemble  and  Matthews,  Lawrence  and  \\  ilkin,  omini'nt  divine*  t«U^ 
Dr.  Parr  and  othen.  Rogers,  Uoore,  kihI  l.uUrcl  wrre  among  Uw 
votaries  who  paid  their  vows  in  visits  tin  r. ,  nut  angel-like,  for  Ibain 
were  neither  "  few  nor  far  between."  B^t  ziimingiill  thcdistinninbnd 
persona  who  visited  Lady  Blessington,  mi  >  u<t>' mor<-i/rr<>HcV«  id  their 
attachment,  or  ardent  id  their  admiratiri  ul'  thi^  lalcnii  and  tniu 
intellectual  and  personal  of  the  fair  lady  ihnu  (.ho  kim  JmiI  Uf«».' 
—Vol.  i.  p.  71. 

Lord  Blessington  had  drank  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dn^ 
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and  wanted  excitement,  so  he  and  his  lady  ceased  to  feed  the 
London  lions,  broke  up  their  splendid  mansion,  and  in  1822 
started  for  the  continent  d  la  English  milord  ;  or  to  quote  the 
historian,  in  a  style  such  as  *  no  Irish  nobleman,  probably,  and 
certainly  no  Irish  king,  ever  set  out  on  his  travels.'  In  the 
sumptuous  train  followed  Mr.  C.  J.  Matthews,  comedian  of  the 
Strand,  and  later  the  Count  D'Orsay.  With  glowing  pen 
Mr.  Madden  writes  the  retreat  of  the  thirty  thousand. 

As  Madame  was  herself  Xenophon  of  the  expedition,*  one 
can  only  admire  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the  world  by  a  new  his- 
tory. In  the  course  of  adventures  our  heroine,  to  her  great 
renown  and  profit,  discovered  Lord  Byron.  Profound  research 
has  shed  some  new  rays  on  the  momentous  historic  controversy 
whether  the  lord  went  to  the  lady,  or  the  lady  to  the  lord. 
Written  records  left  it  in  delicate  uncertainty.  Mr.  Madden 
boldly  went  to  tradition,  and  learnt  that  both  sides  were  partly 
right ;  for  the  lady  went  half-way,  and  the  lord  met  her.  Tra- 
dition, too,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  expansiveness  of  the 
lady's  genius,  which  swelled  notes  of  conversation  into  volume ; 
thereof  making,  by  other  conversion,  many  more,  at  once  the 
flimsy  and  substantial  proofs  of  modem  genius  : — 

'  Lady  Blessington's  intimacy  with  Byron  was  only  for  a  period  of 
two  months,  and  during  those  two  months,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  (now  Marquise  de  Boissy),  that  the  interviews 
between  Lady  Blessington  and  Byron  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  ;  and 
that  the  feelings  of  friendship  entertained  by  his  lordship  were  not  of 
that  very  ardent  nature  which  would  have  prevented  him  from 
indulging  in  his  favourite  propensity  of  bewildering  his  entourage,  by 
giving  expression  to  satirical  observations,  even  on  a  friend  on  whom 
he  had  written  such  eulogistic  verses  as  he  had  composed  for  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Henceforth  let  the  genius  of  Blessington,  in  that  her  greatest 
work,  be  more  highly  rated  for  the  queenly  quality  of  imagina- 
tion. 

From  Byron,  in  passing,  let  us  quote  a  few  lines  of  1815,  on  an 
unknown  fair,  which  Mr.  Madden  gives  as  heretofore  unpublished : 

I  heard  thy  fate  without  a  tear. 

Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh; 
And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 

Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 
I  know  not  what  hath  seized  mine  eye; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 
But  every  drop  its  lids  deny, 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

*  III  those  well-titled  books,  the  'Idlers*  in  Italy  and  France. 
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Yes— deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one, 

They  sink  and  turn  to  care ; 
As  cavcmed  waters  wear  the  stone. 

Yet  dropping  harden  there — 
They  cannot  petrify  more  fast, 

Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 
Which  coldly  iixed,  regard  the  past, 

But  never  melt  again. 

Never  did  travelling  note-taker  for  prospective  book,  tour  it  m 
Italy  or  anywh^e  else  with  such  advantages.  To  say  nothiqg  cf 
the  earldom,  palatial  lodging,  and  the  never-to-be-foigotlaa 
annual  thirty  thousand,  the  author  of  the  'Idlers'  had  fimfe* 
rate  '  coaching,'  as  they  say  at  Oxford  Did  she  take  a  trip  tB- 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  Gell  was  cicerone;  or  a  pe^  at  oot 
lected  art,  Uwins  or  Westmacott  was  at  her  elbow ;  or  caikw 
in  coins,  Milligen  was  ready  with  antiquarian  lore ;  or 
higher  in  investigation,  she  had  Herschel  and  Piazzi  to  take 
by  a  royal  road  to  the  stars.  Tlie  enchantress  who  inspired  tht 
driest  Dryasdusts  could  do  anything  where  curiosity  Bougbt  or 
curiosities  were  sou^t  after.  So  supreme  was  the  witch^  thil 
erudite  Bentivoglio  unlocked  his  treasures,  and  save  &wm  % 
golden  lock  of  Lucretia  Borgia's  hair — '  precious  gift,  Mr.Haaoai 
in  a  profound  dissertation  enthusiastically  calls  it  If  we  do  aot 
learn  a  great  deal  exclusively  Italian,  the  knowledge  nined  k 
vast  of  exclusive  England  there.  The  English  Italy  of  tbe  sMared 
set,  as  enumerated  by  the  biographer  at  voL  i.  pp.  IIS^  114^  ii 
quite  as  imposing  as  my  Laidy  Fitzfrivolity's  gueRta  in  tlie 
'  Morning  Post,'  should  one  be  not  too  curious  after  analyML 

What  a  galaxy  of  the  great !  Such  Baillies,  such  doarahMi 
and  Cravens,  Denisons,  Drummonds,  and  Dudleys,  Falkinen  and 
Foxes,  Cells,  Cordons,  and  Grosvenors,  Hamiltons  and  Heaeik 
Howdens  and  Howards,  and  one  might  run  through  tbe  alphakei 
and  find  only  the  reddest  blood  of  the  reddest  booka  that  eiv 
circulated  in  society.  What  art  votaries,  too,  were  there  wutOii^ 
on  patronage,  paying  oomplimenta  for  prospective  paymaatscl 
cdin ;  courtiers  for  commiasioiis  humbly  present^  for  greataBMm 
the  future.  What  heroes,— captains  CTeat  in  the  service,  or  it 
the  service  of  the  great ;  leaders  of  fai£ion  and  led  in  it  What 
doctors,  of  all  degrees^  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative; 
doctors  divine  and  doctors  unseraphic ;  tome  in  orthodox  graoa 
of  sables,  and  not  a  few  in  lace  and  Uvery  of  the  led  captaiB& 
What  a  galaxy  in  general  to  dazzle  outer  barbarism  I 

Let  the  M.r.  who  once  on  a  time  sat  for  Dablin  oounty,  for  die 
nonce  stand  a  representative  of  this  honourable  society : — 


'  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Naples  about  thirty  yean  ago^ 
will  remember  au  Irish  gentleman,  tall  and  portly,  a  &ie 
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of  one  of  the  old  school  of  Hibernian  gentility,  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  and  elegant  manners,  degagees  et  debonnaires,  and  free 
firora  all  restraint ;  who  was  exceedingly  poor  and  might  have  been 
extremely  rich  ;  who  lived  from  day  to  day  by  borrowing  from  all  his 
friends,  and  yet  made  an  appearance  in  society ;  dined  out  a  great  deal, 
and  passed  for  an  Irish  landlord  ever  on  the  brink  of  prosperity,  sure 
to  get  rents  which  never  came  to  hand,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
remittances  which  were  always  coming,  but,  alas !  which  came  not. 
Sir  Frederick  Falkiner  was  this  unhappy  gentleman — a  person  abound- 
ing in  anecdote,  most  agreeable  in  societ}^  and  singularly  inconsistent 
in  his  character.  Gell  talked  of  founding  an  hospital  at  Rome,  for 
genteel  persons  of  decayed  purses,  and  discontented,  disappointed, 
agreeable  people.  Sir  Frederick  would  have  been  a  most  agreeable 
inmate  of  such  an  institution.  Nothing  could  induce  Sir  Frederick 
to  violate  his  public  principles,  but  in  private  life  his  principles  were 
violated  every  day ;  his  poverty,  but  not  his  will,  consented  to  the 
violation.  He  borrowed  daily,  without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
pay  what  was  lent  him.     He  made  solemn  promises  day  alter  day, 

wliich  were  invariably  broken  by  him He  terminated  a  career 

rendered  miserable  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in  Naples,  by 
suicide.' — lb.  p.  114. 

We  may  surely  venture  on  another  member  when  he  led  the 
house  of  fashion ;  on  Captain  Hesse,  *  of  gallantry  and  extra- 
ordinary adventures  in  royal  circles,'  a  very  charming  young  man. 
indeed,  who  but  for  accident  might  have  risen  above  birth  it8el£ 
The  captain  was  son  of  a  Prussian  contractor,  who  made  a  large 
fortune  by  clothing  the  Russian  army,  which  he  lost  when  Napo- 
leon dressed  Pnissia.  Under  the  care  of  the  Margrave  of  An- 
spach,  wlio  had  retired  from  sovereign  into  private  spendthrift, 
the  youth  came  over  to  England  for  his  education.  When  the 
contractor  was  ruined,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Margravine,  with  royal  benevolence,  quartered  young  Hesse  on 
Mr.  Bull  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons.  Cornet  Hesse  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  requited  the  debt  he  owed  ex-royalty  by 
encourasnnsr  a  f:{ood-natured  on  dit  that  he  was  a  son  of  the 
Margrave  and  Margra\dne  previous  to  their  marriage.  Assur- 
ance presently  went  a  step  higher,  and  the  gallant  captain  made 
love  to  the  heiress  of  the  English  throne,  as  thus  politely  related 
by  Lady  Blessington  : — 

'  His  dashing  appearance  and  his  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  fair  sex  drew  him  into  notice ;  and  when  sent  with  a  portion  of  his 
rep^iment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bognor,  where  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte ot*  Wales  was  then  staying,  he  attracted  her  attention  by  riding 
constantly  in  front  of  her  window,  until  the  youthful  and  self-willed 
girl,  captivated  by  his  appearance  and  horsemanship,  condescended  first 
to  bow  to  him  and  then  write  to  him.  The  correspondence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Countess  de  F , 

then  Miss  M.  E.,  though  afterwards  several  letters  were  conveyed  to  the 
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princess  through  General  Garth,  who  was  imposed  on,  and  led  to  Miwi 
they  were  from  the  mother  of  the  princess.  Portraits  wete  eKdw^pd^ 
and  jomig  Hesse,  vain  and  elevated,  was  perhaps  less  caut&nis  tlna  m 
ought  to  have  heen,  and  the  matter  got  talked  of,  and  reached  thecH^l 
of  the  royal  family.  The  princess  was  scolded,  watched,  and  gimddL 
Hesse  was  sent  to  Spain  with  his  regiment,  where  he  waa  womided.'*-* 
lb.  p.  121. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  this  gallant  repreeeMi- 
tive  of  first-rate  society  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  princes 
herself,  and  gave  up  the  lettera  But  enough  of  AnglcKlteliM 
people. 

In  1828  the  Blessingtons  took  up  abode  in  Parian 
and  furnishing  with  regal  magnificence  the  splendid 
of  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon ;  interestinff  to  thorii 
who  note  the  progress  of  things,  as  one  of  thefoundatMi 
stones  of  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Court  Are  not  tbe 
glories  of  Hdtel  Ney,  however,  resplendent  in  the  universe  t  A 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1829,  removed  Chidfli 
Earl  of  Blessington  from  his  greatness,  and  made  hia  PrnintM 
Dowager  on  ^2000  a-year. 

Fast  living  makes  as  formidable  havoc  with  Irish  prindpefilMe 
as  oftentimes  it  has  done  with  principles.  At  the  time  A  Lonl 
Blessington's  decease  his  affairs  were  greatly  embaiTMeed,  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1836,  his  vast  estates  were  aeld 
off  to  pay  the  debts  and  incumbrances.  '  Lord  Bleasingioiif  hf 
his  will,'  says  Mr.  Madden,  '  put  an  end  to  the  wealth,  hoiiOQl% 
and  territorial  greatnesses  of  tne  ancient  race  of  the  MountiojiL 
Thus  passes  away  the  glory  of  "  the  English  pale"  in  Iidsiia' 

* Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.' 

In  the  year  1831  Lady  Blessington  came  to  London  on  a  mis* 
siou.  Her  towering  genius  aspired  to  fama  Rough  and  loo 
often  crooked  are  the  pathways  to  that  giddy  heighti  whether  «t 
venture  over  mountains,  down  defiles,  or  through  tunnel^ 
Lady  Blessin^on  was  bold,  caught  Pegasus  by  the  tail,  and 
surmounted  all  ordinaiy  difficulties  by  a  flight  She  threw  opsa 
her  doors  and  sat  for  tame  with  a  thousand  trumpets.  TiOOi 
1832  to  1836,  she  kept  on  an  income  of  je2000  a  splendid  esta- 
blishment of  i?4000  or  jL'5000  in  Seamore-place,  Mavfiar,  tho 
number  of  which,  by  singular  omission,  the  histonan  hath  noi 
recorded,  and  earnestly  entered  on  her  great  work  of  imtThiwiy 
and  taming  the  fiercest  lions  of  her  ag&  It  will  be  iniensliiig 
to  learn  from  her  ladyship's  own  quill  something  of  the  laon*' 
quelling  profession.  Speaking,  in  her  '  Victims  of  Society/  of  Ika 
*  modem  MecsBnases  of  May&ur/  who  patronised  poets  and  pbila» 
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sophers,  from  association  with  whom  they  expect  to  derive  dis- 
tinction, her  ladyship  candidly  writes : — 

*  A  few  of  the  houses,  with  the  most  pretensions  to  literary  taste, 
have  their  tame  poets  and  petite  litterateurs,  who  run  ahout  as  docile 
and  more  parasitical  than  lap-dogs ;  and  like  them,  are  equally  well 
fed,  ay,  and  certainly  equally  spoiled.  The  dull  pleasantries,  thrice- 
told  anecdotes,  and  resumes  of  the  scandal  of  each  week,  served-up 
rechauffes  by  the  pigmies  of  Uterature,  are  received  most  graciously  by 
their  patrons,  who  agree  in  opinion  with  the  French  writer — 

*  Nul  n'aura  de  I'esprit, 
Hors  nous  et  nos  amis.* 

Our  Lady  Mecaenas  had  to  encounter  considerable  competition 
in  the  line.  There  were,  in  particular,  the  two  great  rival  esta- 
blishments— HoUand  House  and  Charleville  House.  Holland 
House  dealt  in  the  light  politics  of  lionism;  Charleville  was 
rather  has  hleux.  Seamore-place  took  the  happy  middle  course, 
and  united  the  two.  With  due  appreciation  of  Mr.  Madden's 
learning  and  philosophy  on  conversation  cL  la  mode,  we  can 
only  take  a  few  general  conclusions  and  characteristics  of  the 
establishment  and  its  mistress,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  that 
at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  the  Tnenage  was  kept  from  1836 
to  1849  :— 

*In  society  Lady  Blessington,'  says  Mr.  Madden,  historian  like, 
tracing  her  conversational  development  by  epochs,  'was  supremely 
attractive ;  she  was  natiural  and  sprightly  and  spirituelle  in  proportion 

to  her  naturalness  and  utter  absence  of  all  appearance  of  an  effort  to  be 

effective  in  conversation She  had  become  more  of  a  learned  lady, 

a  (|ueen  regnant  in  literary  circles,  expected  to  speak  with  authority 
on  subjects  of  art  and  literature,  and  less  of  the  agreeable  woman, 
eminently  graceful  and  full  of  gaiety,  whom   I  had  parted  with  in 

Naples  in  1824 The  brilliant  society  by  which  she  was  surrounded 

did  not  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  her  felicity.  There  was 
manifestly  a  great  intellectual  effort  made  to  keep  up  the  charm  of 
that  society,  and  no  less  manifest  was  it  that  a  great  pecuniary  effort 
was  making  to  meet  the  large  expenditure  of  the  estabUshment  that 
was  essential  for  it.     That  society  was  felt  by  her  to  be  a  necessity  in 

England There  were  a  higher  class  of  men  of  great  intellect  at  her 

soirees  than  were  formerly  wont  to  congregate  about  her.  Lady 
Blessington  no  longer  spoke  of  books  and  bookish  men  with  diffidence, 
or  any  marked  deference  for  the  opinions  of  other  persons :  she  laid 
down  the  law  of  her  own  sentiments  in  conversation  rather  dogma- 
tically;  she  aimed  more  at  saying  smart 'things  than  heretofore,  and 
seemed  more  desirous  of  congregating  celebrities  of  distinction  in  her 
salons  than  of  gathering  round  her  people  solely  for  the  a^reynens  of 
their  society,  or  any  peculiarities  in  their  characters  or  acquirements. 
In  Gore  House  society  Lady  Blessington  had  given  herself  a  mission  in 
which  she  laboured  certainly  with  great  assiduity  and  wonderful  success, 
that  of  bringing  together  people  of  the  same  pursuits,  who  were  rivals 
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in  them  for  pwrfeaBJonal  distinction;  and  inclining  competiton  tat 
fame  in  politics,  art,  and  literature^  to  tolerant,  jui^  and  charitriib 
opinions  of  one  another.* — lb.  pp.  183-185. 

On  the  whole,  at  Seamore-placd,  or  Gore  Hoium»i  tlie  ham 
collected  were  decent  and  discreet  animals,  thourii  it  moat  nofe 
be  forgotten  that  a  very  roaring  one  cangfat  all  the  way  mt  New 
York,  did  tittle-tattle  a  little  when  he  got  loose  again  m  nativi 
wilds,  and  by  relation  of '  tolerant,  just,  and  charitable  opiTiiiW 
at  Qore  House,  only  estranged  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Thomai 
Moore.  It  is  just,  howeyer,  to  our  lady's  praise  to  say,  that  she 
was  as  Van  Amburg  of  high  life.  She  ruled,  and  ruled  long,  ami 
ruled  deq>otically.  Mr.  James  Smith,  who  was  to  faahionaMe 
society  as  Wamba  in  the  balk  of  Rotherwood,  comnlimeiitiiis^  m 
all  the  poets  did,  her  ladyship  in  verse,  wrote  lightly  once,  imrik 
if  gravely  read«  may  not  inaptly  describe  her  enchaatmeDt  of  Ikie 
intellect  of  western  London.  It  was  '  an  impromptu,'  in  m  lM0t^ 
to  the  lady  of  Gore  House  : — 

*  Mild  WUberforce,  by  all  beloved. 

Once  own'd  this  nallow'd  spot, 
Whose  sealous  eloquenoe  improved 

The  fetter'd  Negroes'  lot ; 
Yet  here  still  slavery  attacks 

When  Blessington  invites ; 
The  chains  irom  which  he  freed  the  Blaclfi, 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites.' 


A  wonderful  place  truly  for  English  society  when  nobodj 
called  it  '  a  bore'  to  be  invited  there.  And  so  the  Ladj  ef 
Blessin^n  ruled  and  reigned  for  well  nigh  twentf  veara.  To 
her  subjects  she  dispensed  law  while  she  diffpensed  hociritdi^ 
For  her  they  entertained  a  loyal  respect  while  she  entertained 
them,  and  so  merrily  run  round  the  social  virtues  throogh  itt 
circles  of  kings,  lords,  and  commona. 

But  her  ladyship  was  not  a  mere  genius  among  the  liom;  sbe 
had  shrewd  practi<^  gifts  by  which  mankind  increase  pace  OA 
the  roadways  of  lifa  While  the  lady  of  GcMre  House  ■muenii  hm 
great  and  brilliant  guests,  she  used  them  with  an  equal  regaidle 
philanthropy  and  her  noble  sel£  Her  career  and  corrsnoiidMMe 
aemonsirate  a  lai^  talent  of  aoquisitivenesa  No  Irin  patriak 
intent  on  a  pull  at  the  exchequer,  or  free  and  independenft 
elector,  hun^  for  an  excisemansbip,  could  exceed  her  ladydlip% 
admiration  K>r  place  and  the  pennon  list ;  thoiu^h,  in  the  raien^ 
of  most  fastidious  tastes,  in  this  puticular  nphere  of  aqpintioii^ 
she  would  receive  with  meek  humility  anything  that  oould  M. 
caught  in  the  sacred  preservea  We  hear  of  her  obtaining  fiir  'ft 
young  man  of  good  eduoauon  and  literuy  taale'  the  luGnKtiM 
poatoifaieUer-caxner,  but  her  pear hanlaynBal^y  ■oaged  li%^b(l^ 
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as  became  her  exalted  genius,  after  the  rewards  of  Churcsh  suid 
State.  Th^  Duke  of  Wellington  is  besought  for  the  provostship 
of  an   Oxford   college  for   Mr.   Landor;    Lord  Abuiger  for  a 

revising  barristership  for  a  Mr.  H ;  the  Duke  again,  Lord 

Anglesey,  and  Sir  H.  Hardinge  for  something  for  a  Captain  P — ; 
a  Lord  D.,  dating  Foreign  Office,  and  by  easy  reading  Dudley, 
for  a  consulate  for  this  or  some  other  P. ;  Lord  Durham  deny- 
ing a  colonial  anything  for  some  anonymous  one,  and  my  Lord 
Glenelg  more  complaisant  on  the  same  behalf.  Even  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham  is  approached  for  a  (^urch  liying  for  a 
candidate,  with  the  claim  that  he  was  brother  to  his  sister — 
L.  E.  L. — of  poetic  fame.  But  we  must  not  repeat  the  whole 
series  of  solicitations.  Some  facts  carry  inferences  that  Lady 
Blessington  duly  studied  the  beginning  of  charity  pointed  by 
proverbial  wisdom.  Was  it  kin  or  general  loving-londness  that 
sorely  tried  the  placid  Peel  for  the  pauperized  offspring  of  a 
peer  with  only  <£^4000  as  the  annual  reward  for  some  service 
once  done  the  State  ?  Was  ever  such  a  case  for  the  human 
sympathies  ?  In  a  letter  to  '  Dear  Sir  Bobert  Peel,'  dated  July, 
ISiiO,  Lady  Blessington  writes: — 

*  In  the  heavy  affliction  that  has  occurred  to  Lady  C in  the 

death  of  her  husband,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  mai 
that  ever  existed,  the  thought  of  the  ill-provided  state  in  which  she  is 
left  has,  even  during  the  first  hoars  of  a  grief  as  sincere  as  it  is  deep, 
induced  me  to  address  you,  who  was  the  friend  of  her  departed  husband. 
Yon  are  aware  that  poor  dear  Lord  C — 's  circumstances  were  in  a 
most  omburrassed  state,  so  much  so  that  the  anxiety  and  increasing 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  at  his  death 
liis  wile  and  child  would  be  left  so  ill  oif,  preyed  so  heavily  on  his  mind 
as  to  have  produced  tlic  fatal  event  that  occurred  on  Sunday  last.  .  .  . 
You  arc  'dwiivc  that  the  penalon  he  had  reverts  to  his  eldest  son,  but  with 
a  saving'  of  one  thousand  a  year  to  the  country  ;  but  of  this  savi7ig  to 
the  counfrif  inij^ht  not  you  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  an  old  friend,  and 
of  generosity  to  the  widow  and  child  of  an  old  and  faithful  public 

servant,  rcconnncnd  some  provision  to  be  made  for   Lady  G and 

her  dau;j^htcr?     The  health  of  poor  Lady  C is  such  as  to  have 

httle  hope  that  her  life  will  be  long  spared  ;  therefore,  a  pension  to 
revert  to  Lord  C — 's  daughter  at  her  death  would  not  be  unreason- 
able  In  a  few  days  the  sessions  (sic)  will  close,  and  before  it 

docs,  I  a}»pcal  to  those  good  feelings  which  I  am  sure  fill  your  breast, 
to  take  some  step  to  obtain  a  provision  for  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
the  laic  Lord  C /—Vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

To  this  prudential  and  pathetic  appeal  the  ungenerous  Sir 

Robert  coldly  replied — 

'  How  deeply  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  feel  justified  in  making 
any  pro{>osal  to  Parliament  for  a  provision  for  the  widow  and  daughter 
of  his  lamented  friend  Lord  C .  .  The  provision  made  for  a  person 
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holding  the  office  which  had  heen  held  hy  him  on  his  reftuemeat 
more  libend  than  that  made  for  any  other  public  Bcrrant.  In  tibt 
case  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  entitled  from  the  inadciqaaej  of  Ui 
private  means  to  claim  a  retiring  allowance,  the  amount  wbs  limitad  to 
£2000  per  annum ;  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  widow; 

The  provision  made  for  Lord  C was  an  annual  pension  of  £40W 

for  his  own  life  and  £3000  for  his  son,  until  his  son  should  sueeesi  i$ 
a  lucrative  sinecure  office,* 

The  untiring  benevolence  of  the  noble  lady  sent  f<»th  another 
epistle  to  the  Premier  on  the  5th  of  August  following.  StiU  tli0 
stem  statesman  would  not  be  moved  to  consideration  of  Uia 
forlorn.  *  He  could  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  real  advantage 
of  the  family  of  the  late  lord,  even  if  t^e  means  existed,  that  apiro* 
vision  should  be  made  for  his  daughter  from  the  CivU  List  TIm 
whole  sum  available  for  the  grant  of  pensions  for  the  present  yav 
was  ^700.  From  such  a  fund  was  the  vain  attempt  to  be  madfl^ 
that  had  to  meet  the  various  claims  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Crowi^ 
founded  upon  personal  service  to  the  Crown ;  public  service  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  eminent  literary  and  scientific  merit/ 

A  third  missive  of  charity  implored  a  very  limited  provisicm  ten 

*a  daughter  of  Lord  C by  a  former  husband/  for  so  aajt 

Mr.  Madden's  text  Alas!  an  ungrateful  country  lefk  virUie 
to  its  own  reward,  and  three  thousand  a  year. 

Some  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  personality  of  this  lamented 

lord.   What  Lord  C ,  vegetating  on  the  miserable  pittanoeof 

^4000,  with  a  thousand  less  to  heir  expectant  from  tne  FariMb* 
mentary  fund,  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances  on  a  Snndaj 
in  July,  in  1845?  Perhaps  research  might  show  that  one  lb; 
Manners  Sutton,  raised  from  First  Commoner  of  England  to 
Viscount  of  Canterbury,  who  married  for  wife  a  certain  Mi% 
Ellen  Home  Purves  ti/e  Power,  and  who  had  for  sister  brilliant 
Lady  Blessington,  might  fit  as  counterpart  to  the  deacrip* 
tion.  At  any  rate,  let  us  rejoice  in  our  precious  privileges  of 
a  peerage^ 

As  a  lady  of  letters  our  fair  patroness  of  lions  and  diilunml 
peers  held  very  lofty  rank.  Some  write  by  love  of  fame^  mora 
perhaps  from  dread  of  famine.  Very  few  have  written,  at  the 
Lady  blessington,  from  pure  benevolence,  for  such  is  the  tbaoiy 
of  her  admiring  biographer.  To  keep  up  the  hospitality  of  0km 
House,  her  ladyship  kindly  condescended  to  enter  the  maricet  of 
letters  in  rather  a  general  way ;  a  grand  example  of  hnnuli^ 
with  exalted  station.  She  edited  '  Annuals,'  imd  *  Oema/  aiM 
'  Books  of  Beauty,'  where  fair  faces  were  put  in  print  with  the 
compliments  of  noble,  honourable,  and  riffht  honourable  pnntaarin 
admirers,  and  name  or  benevolence  of  noble  editor  drew  ili 
average  annual  thousand  or  aa    She  contriibated  heavilj  to  tte 
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diffusion  of  light  letters*  over  library  and  other  counters,  relieved 
by  romance  the  racing  records  of  a  Sunday  journal,  and  for  the 
trifling  consideration  of  some  jP500  a  year,  even  entered  lists 
with  the  immortal  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  a  fashionable  reporter  on  the 
daily  press.  An  ungrateful  public  did  not  repay  the  condescending 
benevolence  of  the  noble  lady ;  for,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  the 
Blessington  novels  lay  heavy  on  the  market  Shame  on  the  age 
that  could  not  appreciate  a  mind  too  vast  for  the  capacity  of  a 
single  language ;  which  required  a  composite  of  tongues — Gallic 
point  with  English  strength  to  express  all  the  fulness  of  her 
flowing  genius.  Mr.  Madden  modestly  asserts  that  it  was  not  of 
the  highest  order,  that  it  lacked  creative  power,  constructive 
skill,  and  truth  in  character,  too,  and  even  hints  the  possibility 
that  literature  may  lament  its  memory.  A  genius,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  ? 

The  life  and  remains  of  Dame  Aphrodite  of  Paphos  omitting 
the  elegant  Adonis  would  not  be  less  true  to  history  than 
Blessington  without  Count  D'Orsay.  The  Count  belonged  as 
much  to  Gore  House  as  any  of  its  ornaments  or  treasures — ^the 
Laurence  of  its  mistress,  or  the  precious  golden  lock  of  the  Borgia. 
What  a  strange  combination  of  the  mean  and  the  magnificent  in 
that  paragon  of  dandies,  expecting  the  commission  of  unlimited 
credits  for  setting  fashions,  and  arbiter  dega/rUiamm  of  chival- 
ries to  the  universe.  What  a  genius  lost  to  tailoring  by  sheer 
accident  of  birth ;  what  an  artist,  perhaps,  had  Fortune  not  sent 
him  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  Teufelsdrockh,  that  society  is 
founded  upon  cloth.  By  bond  of  law  and  Hymen  the  Count 
from  early  years  belonged  to  the  house  of  Blessington.  It  was 
bargained  and  settled  by  will  that  the  Count  should  marry  the 
fortune  of  one  of  the  Earl's  daughters.  The  settlement  of  large 
estates  depended  on  the  choice.  In  1827  choice  fell  on  the  Lady 
Harriet  Frances  Gardiner,  who  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  by  legal  formality  separated  at  twenty-five.  The  Count's 
debts  are  nearly  as  famous  as  his  dandyism.  Upwards  of 
J?  1 00,000  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  to  his  creditors  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Irish  estate  which  came  to  him  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lot.  A  vast  deal  is  said  of  his  chivalry  and  gentlemanly 
feeling.     A  choice  instance  of  his  courtesy  was  the  address  to 

*  Tlu'sc  were  the  works  of  Lady  Blcssin^on : — The  Magic  Lanteni,  1822  ; 
Skotchts  and  Frau^iuents,  1822;  Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron, 
ls;i2;  Grace  Cassidy,  or  the  Repealers,  1833;  Meredyth,  1833;  The 'Two 
rricuds.  IS35  ;  Tlic  Victims  of  Society,  1837  ;  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady, 
l*^;iS;  The  Cioverncss,  183U ;  The  Idler  in  Italy,  1839;  The  Idler  in  France, 
1^11;  The  Lottery  of  Life,  1812 ;  Strathern,  1845 ;  Memoirs  of  a  Femme-de- 
Cliamhro,  IS  1-6;  Lionel  Deerhurst,  181G;  Marraaduke  Herbert,  1817;  Country 
Quarters,  IS 50. 


^  -'•  >K 


SS6     iJU)T  BUBSTvcnroK  ATD  THE  ouGABCsr  or 

yoctng  Mfttthewfl^  guest  of  li  ^  i       imnaw^ 

two  ladies : — '  Yous  ^tes  un  .u¥i  »  vu»|(««»,  |mw  Djcb^  Im  |M 
grsnde  bete,  et  Magner  que  j'ai  ji  u  renootttniy  el  im  pmmmm 
fois  que  vous  me  parlez  coimne  •  je  tous  caantai  li^  til%  ii  Jl 
Tous  jetterez  par  la  fenetre '" 

Tbe  developmeiit  of  the  ta     ts  of  ridiculous  people  wwm  saesf 
the  elegant  enteitaimneikts  oi  .  igtcmia,  and  ttie  CSooBftiMS 

a  great  proficient  in  tbe  art  8  speciiecBS  are  {g^WB  ef  lie 
fun  made  of  an  unfortunate  Smhlij  ratenant  of  tbe  Bofel  Maegt 
and  commander  of  the  Bkssington  yacbt^  becaese  the  huUM 
navigator  bad  no  AdmiraHj  inter  si  to  get  him  postal^*  aal 
of  a  certain  Monsieur  Jutien,  in  yon  b  secretarj  to  BebeipMB% 
and  in  dotage  the  butt  of  brilliant  Gore  Housft,  Tbe  Jefin 
exhibition  indeed  must  have  been  eonsidered  aa  vastly  inteHi^ 
ing  and  clever,  for  it  is  at  least  related  twice  over  bgf  Ma 
Madden.*!-  In  high  life  this  is  tedbnically  termed  ^  drawk^oBli^ 
in  low  life  '  chaffing/  and  cabmen  are  p^ormeiv  of 
talent 

Hunted  bj  ignoble  bailiffs,  the  Count,  portmanteau  mbia 
noUe  hand,  tocJc  nocturnal  fl^ht  to  the  republican  Faris^ 
ruled  by  his  princelv  friend   the   Prendent      In  the 
whom  he  had  helped  in  need,  be  trusted  to  find  a  frioM 
own  stress  of  fortune     D'Orsay  was  politely  received  is 
palaces  of  the  republic,  and  learnt  the  lesson  of  Uiose  wlw 
their  trust  in  princes.     It  is  said  that  be  even  used  hia 
influence  to  keep  his  ancient  friend  true  to  the  oath 
republic  ;    and   to  his  credit,  and  with  more  oertatnlj 
reported,  that  he  publicly  called  the  eoup-d*Aat  the 
political  swindle  ever  practised  in  the  world.    This  magf 
for  presidential,  if  it  does  not  for  imperial  coolnesa  Wben  be  lay 
on  the  bed  of  death  in  August,  1852,  the  Empeier  named  ~ 
Superintendent  of  the  Fine  Arts.   There  was  one  actkn  for 
the  Count  D'Orsay  deserves  respectful  remembnmoeL   He 
his  diary — the  sparkling  diary  said  to  surpass  De  Oram 
Its  reputation  was  wide,  and  tempting  offers  were  made  far 
lication,  but  he  would  not  violate  the  privacies  of  Ufe— he  1 
it  to  avoid  the  temptera    Sic  iran^U  gloria — danclyl 

With  the  flight  of  D'Orsay  fdl  a  dynasty  of  tbe  werii  ef 
fashion.    Rude  men  in  possession  sate  where  Blessington  oooe  had 

g' ven  law.  Her  reign  was  at  an  and.  How  many  wept  the  fidl  t 
er  French  valet,  repcMrtino^  to  his  mistress  the  ckMsng  seene  ai 
Gore  House,  relates  how  *  M.  Thackeray  est  vena  aussi,  ei 
les  larmes  aux  yeux  en  partant  C'est  peut  £tre  la  senle 
que  j'ai  vu  r^ellement  affect^  en  votre  depart'  Melancholy  epHafll 

•  YoL  i.  p.  105.  t  Il>*  P- 186,  snd  ToL  ilL  pc  8Q1. 
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on  the  departed  grandeur  of  Gore  House.  A  year  or  so  later,  it  be- 
came the  ^  Symposium'  of  a  French  cook,  where  the  milHon  might 
dine  at  eighteenpence.  Wilberforce  !  Blessington  !  Soyer  !  To 
what  popular  uses  may  not  palaces  in  time  come  ? 

Where  Wilberforce  oft  thought  and  Blessington  was  toasted, 
Lo !  there  for  all  mankind,  the  mighty  Soyer  roasted. 

As  for  all  that  remained  of  Marguerite  of  Kessington,  in  April 
she  too  went  to  Paris,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  1849. 

No  character  of  greatness  can  be  complete  without  its  cha- 
racteristic. Bom  to  modest  estate,  the  widow  Farmer  won  a 
title  to  greatness.  Charming,  conversational,  and  a  countess, 
thirty  thousand  made  pleasant  the  path  to  its  giddiest  heights. 
She  received  daily  from  10  to  12  p.m.,  sate  in  attitude  high 
priestess  of  Minerva  on  satin,  sentiment,  and  ^casm,  wooed 
the  Muses,  and  amused  all  who  wooed  her.  Poets  placed  poesy, 
and  politicians  the  more  solid  praise  of  places  at  her  feet.  To 
cultivate  acquaintances  she  cultivated  letters,  and  laboriously 
forced  tender  annuals  and  perennials  for  the  market  She  was 
the  grave  predecessor  of  the  comic  annuals,  raising  buds  of 
beauty  with  more  regularity  than  the  Spring.  She  conversed 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  idled  through  Italy,  France,  and  the  world 
of  fashion.  Publishers  came  lowly  to  her  shrine,  but,  ingrate, 
seldom  returned  again.  Her  genius  was  not  creative  of  new 
literature,  but  she  invented  the  Parisian-English  tongue.  She 
was  of  an  affectionate  nature,  and  had  Platonic  affections.  She 
had  great  credit  for  generosity,  much  sympathy  for  elegant  sorrow, 
uncommon  notions  of  propriety  and  unexceptionable  cookery. 
She  was  perfection — Venus,  Minerva,  and  the  Countess.  She 
was  of  the  religion  of  Rochefoucault,  worshipped  devoutly  the 
world,  and  wondered,  when  dinners  were  no  more,  that  she  had 
no  more  diners.  She  died,  was  buried,  and  is  immortalized  in 
three  volumes. 

Two  of  the  three  are  devoted  to  correspondence.  Anybody 
who  had  a  name  could  go  to  Gore  House,  and  as  the  lions  were  for 
the  most  part  of  a  litepary  turn,  the  work  has  variety.  It  embraces 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  opinions  and  men,  from  Louis  Blanc  to 
Louis  Bonaparte  ;  from  his  Grace  of  Wellington  down  to  the  very 
nicest  little  grace  that  ever  hymned  the  prettiest  sentiment  of 
the  houdoir.  But  with  all  these  graces,  we  who  went  conscien- 
tiously through,  found  it  rather  heavy  reading.  Everybody  in 
his  or  her  estimation  is  a  brilliant  creature,  full  of  genius,  and 
the  compliment  passes  round  the  whole  circle  and  back  again. 
The  fulness  of  genius  will  assuredly  not  be  found  in  this  epis- 
tolary collection.  Mole-eyes  of  hereafter  may  profit,  but  a  present 
a^re  will  hardly  dhj;  for  srold  amon^j^st  the  shale  of  Cornwall. 
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The  Iron  Duke  here  becomes  the  ironical.  This,  in  newspaper 
phrase,  would  certainly  be  a  *  characteristic  epistle :' — 

'Janoaiyietli,  1839. 

*  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  ladyship's  recollection,  evinced  bj 
your  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  to  be  appointed  Provost  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford. 

'Since  I  heard  of  the  vacancy  in  that  office,  which  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  fill,  in  my  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  Universitj; 
I  had  been  considering  the  qualifications  of  the  several  candidates, 
not  less  than  seventy  in  number ;  and  consulting  with  archbishopSy 
bishops,  and  the  heads  of  the  University,  in  respect  to  the  choice  to 
be  made. 

'  I  acknowledge  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  refer  to  the  ladies, 
and  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  one  who  has  assisted  me  with  her 
counsel. 

'  I  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  I  cannot  hold  out  expectations  to 
Mr.  Landor  that  he  will  be  appointed. 

*  The  Provost  of  Worcester  College  has  the  government  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  qualifications  required  to  enable  him  to  perform  tiie 
duties  of  the  office  are  various,  and  quite  different  from  those  which 
have  attracted  your  attention  towards  Mr.  Landor.  In  the  choice 
which  I  shall  make,  I  must  satisfy  not  only  the  Coll^;e  and  its 
visitors,  but  the  University,  the  Church,  and  the  public  at  large. 

*  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  attend  to 
your  wishes  upon  this  occasion. 

*  Believe  me  ever  your  most  faithful  servant, 

*  Wellington.' — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  20. 

The  Duke,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1849,  wrote  this  curious  epistle 
to  the  Count  D'Orsay  : — 

'  Je  me  rejouis  de  la  ])rosperite  de  la  France  et  du  succes  de  M.  le 
President  de  la  llepublique.  Tout  tend  vers  la  permanence  de  la  paix 
de  TEurope,  qui  est  necessaire  pour  le  bonheur  de  chacun.  Yotre  ami 
tres  devoue,  Wellington.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  357. 

Wellesley  is  here  very  classic  after  the  school  of  Eton,  and  quite 
satisfied  that  the  page  of  history  is  large  enough  for  all  the  Wel- 
lesley s.  We  cannot  remember  that  there  is  anything  very 
wonderful  in  the  private  sentiments  of  any  of  the  other  statesmen 
collected.  Lord  Durham  is  patriotic,  and  values  his  own  inde- 
pendence too  much  to  solicit  any  place  even  for  his  nearest 
relative  or  dearest  friend,  and  even  seems  to  have  been  plaoe- 
hunted  to  the  loss  of  temper.  Glenelg,  too,  is  a  victim,  if  more 
complaisant  Poor  Lord  John  Russell's  Pegasus  was  yoked 
to  a  very  heavy  cart : — *  Although  I  am  in  opposition  (Feb.  5. 
184;8),  I  have  got  my  head  so  muddled  with  politics,  that  I  cannot 
turn  my  mind  with  any  effect  to  higher  and  more  agreeable 
pursuits.  In  short,  I  am  quite  unfit  to  contribute  to  *  The  Book 
of  Beauty,'  and  almost  reduced  to  the  state  of ''  the  beast.''   This 
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it  is  to  get  harnessed  in  the  State  car/   Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poet- 
statesman  ! 

Abinger  mixes  law,  literature,  and  compliment;  Lyndhurst 
simply  excuses  himself  from  dining,  and  Brougham  displays 
magnanimity  and  the  earnestness  of  his  love  for  law  reform  : — 

*  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  clever  and  I  believe  honest  friend  of 
the  paper,  that  I  have  given  up  both  my  prosecutions  before  he  said  a 
word.  I  did,  because  on  reflection  I  believed  I  should  only  oppress 
him  to  whom  I  really  wished  no  harm,  but  should  obstruct  full  and 
free  discussion  of  public  men's  conduct  and  characters.  I  also  add, 
that  whether  his  candid  statement  just  sent  me  had  appeared  or  no,  I 
should  have  done  this ;  but  now  he  has  shown  some  repentance,  I  being 
his  confessor,  must  prescribe  a  small  penance,  and  it  is  this.  Let  him 
do  something  (no  man  can  do  so  better)  in  furtherance  of  what  is  most 
near  my  heart,  latv  reform,  and  especially  of  the  criminal  code.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  {entre  nous)  that  if  the  liberal  press  gave  it  a  lift, 
the  Government  will  do  it ;  and  this  is  enormously  valuable.  Let  him 
do  this,  and  he  mav  abuse  me  weekly  and  I  never  shall  complain.' — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  128. 

Disraeli,  who  by  the  way  drops  all  Christianity  in  signature, 
is  literary,  but  once  oracular  on  the  last  day  of  memorable  1848  : 
— *  I  must  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  Quiche's  marriage, 
which  is,  we  hope,  all  you  wish  ;  and  also  on  the  success  of  the 
future  imperator.' 

For  practical  politics,  of  special  interest  at  the  present  writing, 
we  must,  however,  turn  to  the  letters  of  the  author  of  *  Peter 
Simple/  Poor  Captain  Marryat  served  an  ungrateful  party, 
spent  ^^GOOO  or  X7()00  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  election,  invariably 
*  laboured  verv  hard  to  infuse  conservative  ideas/  and  could  not 
get  a  ship.  Captain  M.  aspired  to  be  Sir  F.,  but  the  fountain  of 
honour  would  not  flow.  Sir  James  Graham  requested  the  star 
of  the  Guelph  and  knighthood  : — 

'  To  this  request  his  Majesty  King  William  was  pleased  to  reply,  in 
his  usual  Irank  otf-haiul  way,  "  Oh,  yes,  Marryat,  1  know — bring  him 
here  on  Tliursday"  (the  day  of  application  having  been  Monday).  But 
it  appt'ars  that  while  my  "  greatness  was  ripening,"  some  kind  friend 
informed  his  ^lajesty  that  i  had  once  written  a  pamphlet  on  impress-^ 
ment.  And  when  Sir  James  saw  his  Majesty  on  the  Wednesday,  the- 
king  said  to  him,  ''  By  the  bye,  Marryat  wrote  a  work  on  impressment^ 
1  hear  (whether  for  or  against  his  Majesty  did  not  deign  to  inquire).. 
I  wont  j^nve  him  anvthing  ;"  adding,  in  his  wonted  free  and  easy  style^ 
*'  I'll  see  him first.''  '—lb.  pp.  223. 

The  diplomatists  are  in  force.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  with 
wonted  eccentricity.  *  Moore's  Memoirs'  record  some  amusing 
passages  of  his  thinkings  aloud,  as  when  debating  with  himself, 
at   a   dinner    of  foreign    notables,    whether,  following    foreign 

N.S. — VOL.  IX.  MM 
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custom,  the  lords  should  leave  table  with  the  li     ie%  lift 
quized,  to  the  great  dismay  of  a  Whig  lady,  y^uO  im 
politically,  'I  think  we  must  go  out  altogeUier/    He 
records  an  amazing  instance  of  diplomatic  devenifliB  and 

fundity : — 


'  While  holding  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
ing  instance  oocuired  of  his  absence  of  mind,  even  in  hii  ofieial 
Some  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between  the  BuMUtt  aiid 
French  government — the  object  of  the  Engliih  minisfay  beiwlt 

mediate  between  these  powers — Lord'  Dudley  had  to  ftrward ^^ 

despatches  to  both  governments  of  great  importaaoe,  whidi 
it  necessary  to  keep  each  government  ignorant  of  the 
made  to  the  other  power.  Lord  Dudlev,  in  one  of  his 
of  absence  of  mind,  enclosed  the  letter  for  the  Buaiian  mhiiata  iii  fli 
envelope  addressed  to  the  French,  and  vice  verfd.  Wlken  tile 
was  discovered,  Lord  Dudley  was  greatly  agitated.  But  his 
was  speedily  terminated  by  a  communication  from  the  Bnglidl 
sador  at  Paris,  stating  that  his  excellency  the  French  "nintetw'  hll 
returned  the  letter  for  the  Russian  minister  which  had  been 
him,  saying — "  Je  suis  trop  fin,  pour  ctre  pris  par  tel  artifice  do 
Dudley."  '—lb.  p.  428. 


Prince  Schwarzenburg  calls  my  lady  an  angel  in  ywj 
French,  and  his  letters  are  better  than  his  states 
Matuschewitz,  in  English  eaually  good,  attains  a 
above  liberal  wisdom,  on  the  differences  that  be  'twizt  Whig 
Tory. 

The  grandees  pure,  of  whom  the  Duke  D'Ossuna  is 
magnifico,  are  chiefly  to  be  noted  for  the  splendid  stylo  of 
nouncement  when  grandees  condescend  to  die. 

The  literary  lions  don't  shine  intensely.  Moote  twnkli% 
Campbell  is  cold,  but  many  little  birds  of  song  chiimp  kNidl|r 
enough.  Bulwer  wrote  in  his  dandiacal  days  when  it  mm  deoM 
to  be  sick  of  life ;  before  cold  water  and  the  '  Caxtons.'  Bcsdotl 
not  startle  as  a  fashionable  correspondent  His  literature  will  ho 
better  liked  than  his  letters ;  and  he  himself  oonsidered  mooo  9k 
home  in  Den  of  Eatanswill  than  Gore  of  Kensington.  Moomk 
Thackerav,  with  prudence  probably,  did  not  write  letten  for  tho 
profit  of  letter  collectors.  Lander  is  the  beet  of  all  the  loliMP* 
writers  there — witty  and  wise ;  but  it  will  be  hard  for  many  to 
figure  Walter  Savage  Landor  in  the  den  of  liona  BofQ^  (Md 
Parr  melted  before  '  the  gorgeous  Lady  Bleesington,'  waa  xmdf 
to  forego  his  twenty  pipes  of  an  evening,  and  wrote  her  ladyahip 
an  introductory  note  to  Juvenal,  which  may  strike  one  to  bo  oo 
appropriate  as  Cato  might  have  been  at  the  banquet  of  1M> 
malchia 

The  wits  professbnal  are  dreadfully  funny  doga.    Hero  is  iho 
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very  finest  specimen  of  the  collection  to  immortalize  the  memory 
of  James  Smith  : — 

*  Debrett  the  wondrous  fact  allows, 
You'll  find  it  printed  in  his  book ; 
The  Pier  that  stemm'd  the  tide  at  Chw9, 

Could  only  be  Lord  Bull  in  brook,* — lb.  p.  210. 

What  an  amazing  pier  that  could  stand  the  torrent  of  so  many 
wits.  The  same  pier  inspired  Jekyll  of  much  jocular  renown. 
The  italics,  like  the  wit,  are  the  private  property  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Jekyll: — *The  French  admiral  Mackau  squalled 
horribly  at  Cherbourg,  when  he  found  himself  invaded  by  a 
squadron  of  Cowes.  They  have  swamped  the  pretty  town  of 
Southampton  with  a  new  pieVy  though  they  had  Lord  Ashton, 
an  old  Irish  peer  residing  there,  whom  they  might  have  repaired 
for  the  purpose/    Wonderful ! 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  of  miscellaneous  greatness.  Qell, 
Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  classic  antiquary, 
gossips  at  great  length.  Poor  Sir  William,  between  pension- 
stoppage,  publishers,  and  the  gout,  is  a  sad  specimen  of  a  fine 
old  fashionable  gentleman  running  to  seed.  We  learn  that  his 
royal  mistress  read  a  classic  line  rather  known  to  quoters ; — 

*  O  trumpery,  0  Moses  V 

and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  up  poetry  because  Byron  beat 
him  ;  but  meant,  at  Naples,  to  try  again.    Apropos  of  the  Great 

Unknown,  Sir  William  is  in  a  constant  fever  of  wrath  against 
Lockhart,  because  that  hard-hearted  man  of  biography  would  not 
use  a  Neapolitan  sketch  by  Gall's  own  classic  hand,  wherein  was 
specially  suppressed  '  everything  which  might  have  been  put  in 
a  ludicrous  light,  out  of  respect  and  regard  to  Sir  Walter/ 
Much  else  is  there  to  amuse  in  the  miscellaneous  troubles, 
tribulations,  and  trivialities  of  Annual  editors  and  contributors, 
whicfi  will  no  doubt  find  their  due  appreciation  in  fair  celes- 
tial circles  of  May  fair.  We  were  very  much  edified  by  a  lady 
lion  of  America,  who  mildly  hoped  that  her  Dear  Lady  Blessington 
would  *  condescend  to  reply  ;'  and  of  an  English  ditto,  who 
sought  lordly  patronage  on  the  patriotic  grounds  of  travelling  all 
the  way  to  India  to  make  a  book,  when  she  might  have  gone  to 
America.  The  entertainer  of  all  the  lions  herself  shines  with 
w^ondrous  light ;  who  can  doubt  the  reach  of  a  genius,  so  pene- 
tratin^'  of  ken,  which  hails  Drummond  as  first  poet  of  his  age? 

Dividing  mankind  into  the  single,  married,  and  separated,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  very  many  of  the  brilliant  throng  had  been 
unfortunate  in  matrimony.  The  world  was  wont  to  talk  a  great 
deal  about  Gore  House.  The  historian  says  nothing.  Does 
silence  signify  assent  ? 

MM  2 
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If  there  is  not  much  morality  to  enlighten  labo  knw 
through  these  volumes,  one  important  moral  may  be  den?! idj  Ihi 
lions  should  be  very  cautious  when  they  write  letteis  ta  eoUecMi 
of  lions ;  or  better  still,  that  they  should  not  write  at  aU,  te 
biographers  and  the  bibliopoles  don't,  generally  spealdiig,  oluvill 
the  lion  character  for  futurity.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  pieattwaji 
the  present  biographer  duly  obtained  leave  and  licence  of  all  te 
world  transcribed ;  but  had  he  equal  licence,  or  did  he  take  it^of  ^. 
described  ?  As  a  chivalrous  and  charitable  editor,  he  of  iJiaiH 
consulted  Madame  Dudevant  before  he  published  the  ainiaMb 
gossip  of  a  diplomatic  correspondent  of  Blessington  Houae. 

The  work  might  have  been  vastly  improved  had  the  biogniflMK 
thought  sometimes  of  Noah.  His  talent  for  book-makiqg  |l 
remarkable,  and  might  have  become  useful,  provided  fSM^  codft 
be  depended  upon.  Various  readings,  which  cannot  alwmja  la 
attributed  to  the  printer,  of  one  of  the  most  careleadj  li'iiitii 
books  we  ever  waded  through,  are  calculated  much  to  lead  tt 
doubt  if  not  discredit  Some  of  the  geographic  lore  is  wondoM. 
for  a  traveller,  and  may  to  posterity  open  as  many  vexed  qpm 
tions  as  Herodotus.  Praise  be  to  him  nevertheless^  for  cutting  onla 
new  path  in  the  biographic  line.  When  lions  of  evexr roar  are  iaHf 
biographized,  why  should  not  the  Lady  Leo  have  her  share  f 


Aet.  II. —  Christianity  in  Turkey  ;   a  Narrative  qf  the 

Reformation  in  the  Armenian  Church.     By  H.  G.  O.  I>w%M| 
Constantinople.     12ino.     pp.  860.     London :  Nisbet. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  present  war  has  been  to  excite  aa 
unwonted  desire  for  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  ■nnial 
and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  non-Mohammedan  portion  of 
the  Sultan's  subjects.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  been  iofonnadt 
that  within  the  last  few  years  extensive  modifications  have  tafaai 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  supreme  government  towards  theaa ; 
that  the  status  of  the  population  professing  Christianity  baa 
been  extensively  ameliorated ;  that  more  is  left  to  the  atoadtf 
operation  of  a  modified  law,  and  less  and  less  to  the  mere  arUiriiMi 
of  the  local  authorities ;  that,  in  fact,  changes  have  occonred  in 
the  whole  svstem  of  administration  unprecedented  in  the  previoM 
history  of  Ottoman  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  within  a  recent  perfaid. 
Christians — excellent  subjects  of  the  Sultan — have  ezperienoed 
severe  persecution.  That  individuals  and  whole  commimitiea 
have  endured  cruel  and  harassing  ill-usage;  that  even  in  the 
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sanctuary  itself  ministers  of  the  Word  have  suflFered  the  terrible 
and  degrading  punishment  of  the  bastinado  ;  and  that  protracted 
imprisonment,  secular  ruin,  and  even  death  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  shameless  oppressions  to  which  Christian  men  are 
still  subjected.  Listening  to  these  tales  of  ^vrong,  the  impression 
is  naturally  made  on  the  less  diligent  inquirer  that  the  Turkish 
Government  raised  this  persecution,  and  instituted  these  barbarous 
punishments.  Christians  being  the  aggrieved,  the  conclusion 
is  too  readily  reached,  that  none  but  Mohammedans  could  have 
been  the  aggressors  ;  and  hence  it  is  eagerly,  but  very  thought- 
lessly urged,  that  some  great  Christian  power  should  assume  a 
protectorship  over  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  whose  lot  is  cast  within  the  territories  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Dwight's  very  interesting  and 
timely  volume  will  tend  to  elucidate  many  points  of  great 
importance.     It  faithfully  exposes  the  real  character  and  the 

I)resent  condition  of  the  Armenian  Church  ;  not,  indeed,  the 
argest,  but  certainly  not  the  least  influential  of  those  ecclesiastical 
systems  which  present  to  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet 
the  only  exemplification  of  Christianity  with  which  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  He  candidly  portrays 
its  deficiencies,  and  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  new 
spirit  which  has  recently  sprung  up  in  that  community,  fraught 
with  most  hopeful  and  yet  undeveloped  results. 

From  Mr.  Dwight's  testimony  we  are  led  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion tliat,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  persecution  is  raised 
by  Christians  against  Christians  ;  that  the  sufferers  are  Pro- 
testant dissenters  from  a  corrupt  church ;  that  the  most  active 
agents  are  professed  Christians,  members,  officers,  hierarchs  in 
that  Church  ;  and  that  if  the  Turkish  authorities  ever  interfere, 
it  is  wlien  some  false  charge  of  debt,  or  of  riot  equally  false, 
sustained  by  perjury,  is  brought  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
against  some  poor  Puritans  whom  they  are  determined  to  ruin. 
Further,  m  perusing  this  volume,  we  are  impressed  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  the  influential  movement  towards  a  purer 
worship  and  a  more  scriptural  creed  did  not  take  place  under  the 
protectorate  of  Austria,  nor  within  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  but 
under  the  more  mild  and  merciful  sceptre  of  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  thing  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  by  any  who  desire 
the  success  of  this  aw^akening  in  the  Armenian  Church,  is  the 
protectorate  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  over  the 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

The  Armenians  have  been  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
East,  being  distinguished  amongst  Orientals  by  their  industry, 
enterprise,   perseverance,  trading  capacities,  and  wealth.     They 
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are  found  in  almost  every  important  city  of  Asia ;  their  mercantile 
engagements  and  agencies  extending  from  Canton  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  so  that,  should  they  ever  become  possessed  of  Christianitj 
in  its  vital  and  spiritual  power,  they  will  prove  most  valuable 
instruments  in  its  general  diffusion  throughout  the  East 

The  original  seat  of  this  ancient  race  is  the  country  that  lies 
round  about  Mount  Ararat ;  but  in  the  height  of  their  power 
they  extended  from  the  Caspian,  westerly,  through  the  whole 
of  that  region  now  called  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  whole  number  of  Armenians  at  present  in 
the  world  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  inhabitants  of  Turkey ;  many  are  found  in  Persia ; 
they  abound  also  in  Georgia,  where  they  must  now  be  regarded 
as  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Armenia  in  the  times  of 
the  Apostles ;  according  to  popular  tradition,  by  Thaddeus.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  probable  that  Christian  truth  won  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  individuals,  who  were  subsequently  associated 
together  for  worship  and  discipline  in  organized  societies  or 
churches ;  these  would  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the  towns,  whilst  the 
mass  of  the  population  remained,  we  suppose,  unaffected  by  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  it  appears  certain  that  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  the  Armenian  nation  as  such  was  idolatrous. 

At  that  period,  Gregory,  called  Loosavorich  (the  Illuminator), 
an  Armenian  of  royal  descent,  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ 
Through  his  influence,  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  fourth  centmy, 
the  court  and  the  nation  became  nominally  Christian ;  a  pro- 
fession which  the  Armenians  have  ever  since  maintained. 
Although  the  Scriptures  were  soon  afterwards  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  the  Armenian  tongue,  the  character  of  the  religion 
planted  by  Gregory  was,  we  fear,  largely  affected  by  superstition 
and  error  ;  for  the  most  ancient  books  of  theology,  as  well  as  the 
old  liturgies  of  the  Armenian  Church  that  have  come  to  light, 
are  stiongly  tinged  with  false  doctrine.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
D wight,  *Itis  doubtful  whether,  even  amongst  the  first  and  best 
teachers  of  this  Church,  there  ever  was  a  perfectly  clear  diBcrimi- 
nation  between  the  religion  of  men  and  the  religion  of  God ; 
between  purchasing  salvation  by  observances  and  penances,  and 
receiving  it  as  a  free  gift  from  heaven.' 

Christianity  in  Armenia,  obscured  and  deformed  by  earthlj 
accretions,  became  increasingly  degenerate  age  after  age ;  her 
features  presented  nothing  pure  and  attractive  to  convince  the 
pagan  of  her  heavenly  origin,  or  to  win  the  contemptuous  gaze 
of  the  follower  of  the  false  prophet.  The  priest  and  the  sacra- 
ments have  for  centuries  occupied  the  place  of  Christ ;  washings^ 
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crossings,  puerile  rites,  unmeaning  ceremonies,  and  frequent 
fasts,  supersede  the  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  purity  of  heart 
enjoined  on  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  In  the  hour  of  worship,  when 
the  devout  mind  should  be  absorbed  in  the  contempkttion  of  God, 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  some  saint,  perpetually 
intrudes.  Penance  is  enforced,  instead  of  penitence ;  a  ritual 
observance  occupies  the  place  of  regeneration  ;  whilst  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  many  times  repeated,  is  ascribed  a  peculiar 
efficacy. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Dwight  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
Armenian  Church  is  as  dark  as  it  is  manifestly  truthful ;  so 
that  the  great  need  of  a  thorough  and  radical  reformation 
forces  itself  upon  our  convictions.  Who  can  forbear  to  pour 
forth  the  fervent  entreaty  that  these  marred  and  misshapen  speci- 
mens of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  may  give  place  to  a  regenerated, 
spiritual  church — ^vital  with  heavenly  life— prepared  to  act  with 
a  disinterestedness  and  a  decision  which,  as  masses  of  decrepi- 
tude and  superstition,  they  have  never  known. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  which  is  the  more  corrupt — ^the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Armenian  Church?  Mr.  Dwight s 
answer  is  not  very  complimentary  to  either-— 

*  In  forms  and  in  doctrines  the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman  Churches  are  essentially  one.  In  each  of  them,  the  priest 
and  the  sacraments,  in  a  great  measure,  take  the  place  of  Christ ;  and 
with  this  grand  distinctive  feature  alike  in  them  all,  who  can  feel  that 

anything  important  attaches  itself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  one  holds 
a  sacranu'iit  more  or  less  than  the  otlier  ?  or  has  a  saint  more  or  less 
in  tlie  ealeiular  ?  or  whether  they  choose  to  make  images  of  the  latter 
by  the  painter's  brush  on  a  llat  piece  of  canvas,  or  by  the  sculptor's 
tool  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  or  a  i)iecc  of  molten  bniss  ?' — p.  G. 

The  awful  siu  of  Mary-worship  attaches  equally  to  each  of 
these  Church  systems — 

'It  is  ])ainful  to  wituess,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this 
Cliui'ch,  how  eonstantlv  the  name  of  Jesus  as  mediator  is  excluded, 
and  tlie  name  of  Mary  or  some  other  saint  substituted  in  its  place. 
As  mii^ht  l»e  expected,  the  poor  people  are  found  continually  calling 
upon  the  Virgin,  but  never  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  intercede  for 
them.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Armenians  appear  to  hold  even  a 
lower  ])laee  in  the  scale  than  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins ;  for  the 
latter  have  only  dishonoured  Christ  by  associating  with  him  a  multi- 
tude of  other  mediators,  while  the  former  seem  to  have  excluded  him 
altogether  from  the  mediatorial  office.  Auricular  confession  ;  absolu- 
tion from  sin  l)y  the  priest;  jicnancc ;  transubstantiation :  baptismal 
regeneration  ;  intercession  of  the  saints  and  angels  ;  worship  of  the 
material  cross,  of  relies,  and  of  pictures  ;  and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  all 
belong  as  much  to  the  Armenian  Church  as  to  the  lioman.* — p.  7. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
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the  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  religious  r  in  Hom  dUk 
region  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  to  snow  the  nokit 
opposition  which  those  efforts  encountered,  it  will  be  needMti 
give  some  explanation  of  the  church-polity  and  organiataoa  rf 
the  Armenians. 

The  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  the  Katholika%  or  m 
Mr.  D wight  writes  it,  Kathoghigos,  of  Echmiadrin,  atown  wbidh^ 
through  the  absorption  of  Georgia  by  the  great  robber  of  natkH^ 
is  now  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  BoM 
This  Katholikos  (who  must  not  be  confounded  witn  the  paAriaid) 
retains  in  his  hands  the  sole  spiritual  authority  to  ordain  hMhqfL 
and  so  may  fairly  and  properly  be  entitled  the  primate  and  hili 
of  the  Armenian  Church.  Moreover,  he  alone  can  comeonlt 
the  holy  oil,  a  most  important  element  in  the  religion  of  ^ 
Armeniana  But  the  real  head  of  injluence^  at  least  in  rotpwt 
to  all  those  Armenians  who  are  subjects  of  the  Porte,  it  thi 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  Properly  apealoni^  le 
is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  Ottoman  UovemoMik 
and  its  Armenian  subjecta  It  is  not  even  necenaiy  theft  hi 
should  be  a  bishop.  His  {position,  however,  gives  him  a  lam 
amount  of  authority,  which  is  often  exercised  in  the  moat  aifr 
trary  and  unprincipled  manner.    Though  the  Patriarch  hat  M 

J)ower  to  consecrate  bishops,  he  exercises  the  more  tangibil 
unction  to  appoint,  recal,  or  banish  them  at  his  pleamue ;  ami 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  even  in  the  remotest  province^  InI 
the  weight  of  his  censure. 

The  diocesan  bishops  exercise  power  over  the  secular  or  peridi 
clergy,  whom  they  may  depose  m>m  their  office ;  buttheekctiM 
of  their  ministers,  as  in  primitive  times,  still  rests  with  the 
people.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  papal  countries,  no  one  oaa  he 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  unless  at  the  time  of  his  ordination 
he  is  the  husband  of  one  wife.  According  to  some  authoritie% 
the  three  requisites  for  the  priesthood  are  orthodoxy  of  dodrisi^ 
marriage,  and  patemitv.  Of  this  last  pre-requisite,  howevoE;  it 
must  Inb  admitted,  we  nnd  no  mention  in  the  work  befcne  na 

Besides  the  priests,  there  is  an  order  of  clergy  called  by  the 
remarkable,  and  not  veiy  euphonious  designation  vmtab$d$^ 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  preachers  of  the  Armenian  ChuicL  Th^ 
take  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  reside  only  in  convent^  or  m, 
the  church-inclosurcs,  separately  from  the  families  Fran  the 
vartabeds  the  bishops  are  elected. 

We  imagine  some  one  saying — After  all,  the  great  quearifl^ 
in  reference  to  an  ecclesiastic^  body  is,  not  predaelv  whaUMT 
its  creed  exceeds  the  just  measure  of  orthodoxy,  or  whether  ile 
organization  be  more  absolute  and  despotic  on  the  one  hand,  or 
more  popular  on  the  other,  but  what  practical  influenoo  doaa  il 
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exert  upon  the  people  at  large  ?  Does  it  form  intelligent  minds  ? 
Does  it  excite  devout,  spiritual  affections  towards  the  God  of 
love  ?  Making  due  allowance  for  the  depravity  and  wayward- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  does  it  in  any  large  proportion  of 
instances  lead  to  firmness  of  principle  and  sterling  morality  ? 
Particularly,  are  the  prescribed  conditions  of  salvation  such  that 
we  can  confidently  resign  an  anxious  soul  to  the  teaching  of  the 
accredited  ministers  of  this  so-called  Christian  Church  ?  Can- 
dour and  faithfulness  to  revealed  truth  compel  us  to  declare 
that,  in  its  present  state  the  Armenian  Church  utterly  fails  to 
meet  these  expectations.  It  must  be  renovated  or  removed, 
before  Christianity  in  Armenia  can  fulfil  its  proper  office  ; — 

"  If  it  be  asked  by  what  means  a  devout  Armenian,  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  instructions  of  his  Church,  expects  at  last  to  get  to 
heaven,  I  would  say,  chiefly  through  what  his  priest  can  do  for  him. 
His  originally  corrupt  nature  is  purified  by  the  priest  at  baptism ;  and 
whatever  sins  he  actually  commits  in  this  world  are  remitted  to  him, 
by  the  power  of  the  priest  to  absolve :  and  he  is  sanctified  by  the 
reception  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  transubstantiated  by 
the  priest  at  the  sacrament ;  and  especially  is  this  ordinance  effica- 
cious as  the  death  struggle  comes  on,  not  by  any  intelligent  parti- 
cipation of  it  through  faith  in  the  recipient,  but  by  the  mere  per- 
formances of  the  priest,  who  comes  to  the  dying  man's  couch, 
carelessly  intones  the  prescribed  lesson,  and  places  a  piece  of  the 
sacramental  bread,  soaked  in  wine,  in  the  mouth  of  the  unconscious 
subject,  and  behold  the  man  Ls  safe  !  He  may  have  been,  up  to  that 
hour,  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a  reviler,  a  blasphemer,  an  extortioner  ; 
according  to  the  most  approved  system  of  the  Armenian  Church,  he 
is  now  safe  ;  and  it  is  not  personal  repentance,  in  view  of  his  sins,  and 
a  personal  reliance  by  laith  upon  Christ,  that  have  made  him  so,  but 
the  mysterious  agency  of  an  ignorant,  and,  it  may  be,  graceless  priest !" 
—p.  18. 

The  first  movement  towards  a  reformation  was  made  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Debajy,  an  Armenian  priest  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  by  word  and  pen  pointed  out  in  vigorous  style  the 
most  glaring  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church.  More 
recently  the  efforts  of  Bible  societies  in  diffusing  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  mentioned  as  an  element  of  great  influence  in  this 
imporUint  work.  As  early  as  1813,  the  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  edition  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  Armenian  people  generally.  Serviceable 
it  undoubtedly  was  to  the  learned  class,  who  had  studied  the 
ancient  language  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  reformation 
began  amongst  the  teachers ;  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  population 
it  was  almost  labour  lost.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  unlearned,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1822 
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in  Armeno-Turkish ;  that  is,  in  the  Turkish  language  bat  in  the 
Armenian  character.  This  was  very  acceptable  to  thoae 
Armenians  who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  ancestral  tongue,  and 
speak  only  Turkish.  It  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  modem  Armenian,  wnidi, 
subsequently  revised  and  greatly  improved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  Smyrna,  was  freely  circulated,  and 
events  would  seem  to  say,  diligently  read. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  dialect  was  the  only  form  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  presented — priests,  bishops,  patriarch,  katholikofl^ 
and  even  the  Czar  (Alexander)  approved,  applauded,  and  paAio- 
nized ;  but  when  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  sought  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities  to  the  printing  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  moc2e>7i  Armenian,  which  nearly  all  understood,  the  case 
was  altered,  patronage  was  withdrawn,  and  the  patriarch  threat- 
ened that  if  such  a  work  were  attempted,  '  he  would  prohibit  die 
perusal,  and  punish  such  as  should  be  found  with  it  in  their 
possession.' 

Our  American  brethren,  missionaries  to  Asia  Minor,  contribatod 
most  influentially  to  the  Reformation  now  in  progress.  At  fiist^ 
indeed,  they  did  not  enter  on  the  field  of  labour  embraced 
by  the  Armenian  Church.  But  various  circumstances  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Armenian  mission.  One  of  these  circam- 
stances  we  may  refer  to.  Mr.  King,  on  leaving  Smyrna  in  1825, 
addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  dtj^ 
stating  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  be  a  Catholia  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  translated  it  into 
his  native  tongue,  and  transmitted  it  to  some  influential  members 
of  the  Armenian  community  in  Constantinople,  where  it  exdtod 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  A  meeting  was  convened 
in  the  Patriarchal  Church  to  consider  the  document  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  referred  to  by  Mr.  King,  were  examined ;  and 
it  was  fully  agreed  by  those  present,  that  their  Church  grievous^ 
needed  reform.  Whether  from  the  discovery  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy  on  this  occasion,  or  from  some  other  reason,  at  this 
period  a  conviction  gained  ground  that  it  was  most  important 
both  priests  and  vartabeds  should  henceforth  be  better  educated. 
Hence  originated  the  famous  school  of  the  Erasmus  of  this 
Reformation — Peshtimaljian. 

*  Peshtimaljian  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  Pos- 
sessing naturally  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  a  retentive 
memory,  he  always  busied  himself  in  gathering  knowledge  from  sll 
sources  within  his  reach,  and  what  he  gathered  he  never  lost.  He  was 
a  critical  and  accurate  scholar  in  the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  and 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  his  own  nation.    Though  a  layman,  he 
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made  himself  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Eoman 
Churches,  with  the  doings  of  their  councils,  and  with  the  general  history 
of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages.  He  was  also  a  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  could  quote  from  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament with  wonderful  facility  and  accuracy.  Disgusted  with  the 
superstitions  of  his  Church,  and  especiaUy  with  the  low  character  of 
many  of  its  clergy,  and  having  had  access  to  the  writings  of  certain 
French  infidels,  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  while  under  the  delusion 
that  all  religion  was  a  lie.  He  was  soon,  however,  brought  back  to 
the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  the  true  word  of  God,  and  the  only 
standard  of  faith.  It  is  beheved  that  for  mftiy  years,  religion  with 
him  was  more  a  matter  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  speculation  than  of 
divine  power ;  more  a  correct  system  of  opinions  than  a  heart  right 
with  God.  He  was  cautious  in  speaking  of  the  errors  of  the  Church, 
and  even  timid,  and  sometimes  time-serving  in  the  presence  of  the 
bigoted ;  but  in  a  silent  and  unostentatious  manner,  he  gradually  led 
his  pupils  into  new  paths  of  inquiry  and  investigation ;  and  almost 
before  they  were  aware  of  it  themselves,  they  came  to  believe  not  only 
that  the  Church  may  err,  but  actually  does  err  in  many  of  her  teach- 
ings  It  is  impossible   to   calculate  the  unount  of  influence 

exerted  by  Peshtimaljian,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  first  converts,  under  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Constantinople, 
and  many  of  the  later  ones,  were  from  among  the  alumni  of  his  schooL' — 
pp.  26,  27. 

Bather  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  American  brethren 
commenced  direct  labours  in  Constantinople.     Finding  a  general 

preparedness  of  mind  for  a  purer  faith, — and  diligently  employing 
diversified  plans  of  usefulness, — schools,  conversation,  the  press, 
public  preaching  and  discussions,  they  were  early  gladdened  by 
success.  Many  interesting  details  are  given  with  great  simplicity 
by  Mr.  D wight,  for  wliich  we  must  commend  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  Several  of  the  priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith; 
inquirers  multiplied;  the  schools  flourished,  and  constituted  a 
most  powerful  agency  of  good  ;  *  the  Bible  was  much  sought  after 
and  read  ;  many  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  folly  of  their  own 
superstitions  ;  and  a  few  w^ere  added  to  the  number  of  sincere 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  movement  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passage  : — 

'  Tlic  doctrinal  views  of  the  converted  Armenians  seemed,  in  general, 
wonderfully  clear  ;  which  was  the  more  surprising,  considering  the 
immense  rubbish  of  superstition  and  error  that  originally  encumbered 
their  minds.  The  standard  doctrine  of  the  lleformation — salvation 
by  grace  alone,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law — was  usually  the  great 
central  truth,  lirst  api)rehended  by  their  awakened  and  inquiring  minds, 
and  made  the  ground  of  satisfactory  repose.     Before  it,  the  multifarious 
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errors  of  the  ritual  and  priestly  system  melted  away  as  snow  before  tbe 
summer's  sun  ;  and  around  it,  every  essential  truth  in  the  Gonial 
scheme  naturally  clustered. 

'  The  nimiber  of  inquirers  steadily  increased,  and  indeed  nearly  aH 
who  called  upon  the  missionaries  came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reli- 
gious conversation.  The  story  had  been  very  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  Americans  were  a  nation  of  infidels,  without  even  the  form  of 
religion ;  and  that  the  missionaries  were  aiming  to  convert  all  Arme- 
nians to  infidelity,  and  only  pretended  at  first  to  believe  the  Bible,  ao 
as  the  more  easily  to  draw  the  people  into  snares.  The  word  Framaada 
(Freemason),  Lutran  ^Lutheran),  Volter  (Voltaire),  and  Proteatjoi 
(Protestant),  were  freely  and  indiscriminately  applied  to  us,  all  of  them 
being  considered  by  the  common  people  as  synonymous,  and  the  mean- 
ing being  rather  indefinite,  but  yet  implying  an  Atheist  of  the  moft 
wicked  and  dangerous  description.  To  the  emissaries  of  Rome  in  the 
East,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  first  paternity  of  this  falsehood,  and  to 
their  humble  and  sycophantic  imitators  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Armenian  Church  must  be  yielded  the  honour  of  its  secaod 
parentage.  In  more  than  one  instance,  our  visitors  showed  at  first  no 
little  anxiety  to  know  exactly  what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and 
inquired  whether  we  have  any  churches  in  America,  and  whether  any 
number  of  people  ever  assembled  for  worship  on  the  sabbath.' — p.  112. 

In  proportion  as  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  answered  their 
own  expectations,  opposition  became  more  violent;  varioua  ex- 
pedients were  used  to  arrest  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  some 
painful,  some  vexing,  others  simply  ludicrous.  In  a  village  near 
Constantinople  the  missionaries  opened  a  boarding-school  in 
1 84:0,  which  was  immediately  attended  by  as  many  as  the  house 
could  accommodate.  Forthwith  an  attempt  was  made,  happily 
unsuccessful,  to  crush  the  rising  seminary,  on  the  following 
singular  grounds : — 

'  A  deputation  from  the  village  of  Bebek  (in  which  the  school  was), 
consisting  of  the  Armenian  priest,  two  Greek  priests,  one  of  the  village 
rulers,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  called  upon  the  Armenian 
patriarch,  and  expressed  to  him  their  deep  regret  that  such  a  dangerous 
man  as  Mr.  Hamlin  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  their  quarter.  Thej 
accused  him  of  eating  meat,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  <Sdc.,  both  in  Lent,  and 
also  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  days  of  their  weekly  fast !  He 
also  taught  his  scholars  that  it  is  no  more  wicked  to  eat  butter  than 
oil;  or  meat  than  bread;  or  eggs  than  olives!  Another  grievous 
offence  was,  that  neither  Mr.  Hamlin  nor  his  scholars  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  nor  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  saints!  Of 
course,  they  said,  he  must  be  a  confirmed  infidel,  and  he  can  teach 
nothing  better  in  his  school  than  the  works  of  Voltaire!' — p.  114. 

Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring  region  on  each  side  the 
Bosphorus  may  be  considered  the  chief  centre  of  the  evangelical 
movement  in  its  earlier  stages ;  but  we  should  egregiously  err  if 
we  imagine  it  confined  to  that  district     In  distant  provinces  the 
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better  principles  of  scriptural  religion,  though  by  no  means  gene- 
rally adopted,  undoubtedly  made  much  progress  amongst  the 
Armenian  people  ;  public  attention  was  aroused  in  Nicomedia,  in 
Broussa,  in  Erzeroum,  and  Trebizond  ;  even  in  places  where  the 
missionaries  were  never  seen,  feeling  was  awakened : — 

*  We  were  often  reminded  of  the  primitive  days  of  the  Church  when 
gardens  and  upper  rooms  were  selected  as  place  of  prayer  and  con- 
ference "  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  Our  Nicomedian  brethren  had  had 
little  spiritual  aid  or  comfort  from  abroad.  They  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  Bibles  for  religious  teaching,  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their 
expounder  of  religious  truth,  and  upon  God  as  their  only  protector. 
Who  then  could  wonder  that  they  had  grown  rapidly  in  knowledge  and 
grace  ? 

'  We  met  them  all  on  the  sabbath,  first  in  a  retired  garden,  where  we 
sat  for  four  consecutive  hours,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  hungry 
souls,  expounding  to  them  the  Word  of  God,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ;  and,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  we  sat  in  an  adjacent 
house  three  hours  more,  talking  to  those  who  were  present ;  and,  later 
in  the  day,  we  spent  three  hours  in  the  same  manner  in  another 
garden,  making  in  all  about  ten  hours  of  preaching  and  conversation 
in  the  course  of  one  sabbath,  besides  about  an  hour  more  in  our  own 
room,  with  transient  visitors  from  abroad.  And  yet  so  intense  was 
the  interest  manifested  throughout  by  every  individual  present,  that,  if 
bodily  strength  held  out,  we  could  most  gladly  have  talked  ten  hours 
more.* — p.  IIG. 

Passing  onwards  a  few  years,  the  course  of  the  narrative  brings 
us  to  a  period  when  the  most  determined  efiForts  were  put  forth 

to  arrest  the  prof^ress  of  the  Reformation.  From  having  been 
isolated  and  individual,  the  resistance  now  became  general  and 
fully  organized  ;  the  whole  power  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and 
the  magnates  at  Constantinople  was  employed  to  crush  the 
evanefelicals.  Persecution  as  bitter  and  as  destructive  as  a 
malignant  priesthood  could  call  into  action,  in  a  country  where 
no  dominant  Christian  sect  wields  the  chief  power  of  the  state, 
now  bore  down  upon  the  converts.  Well  was  it  for  them 
at  this  period  that  the  party  holding  supreme  authority  was 
the  Sultan  and  not  the  Czar.  The  Ottoman  government, 
as  is  w^ell  knowai,  regards  with  a  degree  of  impartiality, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which,  perhaps,  is  indifference  or  con- 
tempt, the  various  Christian  sects  tolerated  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces.  Yet  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  several 
patriarchs  and  the  Porte — though  very  far  from  amounting  to  a 
state  establishment — undoubtedly  gives  those  functionaries  an 
amount  of  authority,  w^liich  they  do  not  fail  to  use,  at  times,  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  manner. 

The  Turkish  authorities  would  not  punish  a  man  for  being  a 
Protestant,  any  more  than  for  being  a  Greek  or  an  Armenian  ;  but 
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if  a  charge  of  debt  were  preferred  against  a  professor  of  either 
creed,  and  was  sustained  by  perjury,  he  might  be  committed  to 
prison  and  so  ruined.  Again,  the  rule  of  trade  seems  to  be,  that 
each  particular  class  of  tradesmen  is  organized  into  a  sort  of 
guild,  and  no  one  can  keep  open  shop  in  the  city  unless  he  huw 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  heads  of  his  guild,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Patriarch.  Now  it  is  plain  that  an  obnoxious  person 
might  be  completely  ruined  by  shnply  withholding,  or  if  aWdy 
granted,  by  withdrawing  the  guarantee,  or  by  refusing  the 
countersign. 

Mr.  Dwight  gives  several  affecting  instances  of  mosC  cruel 
oppression  by  this  means. 

'  The  means  hitherto  employed  for  extirpating  Protestantism  had 
signally  failed  of  success.  In  the  beginning  of  1846,  therefore,  the 
Patriarch  resolved  to  enter,  at  once,  upon  more  coercive  measures  .... 
On  Sunday,  January  25,  after  the  usual  morning  services  in  the  F^iin- 
archal  Churcli  were  finished,  the  house  was  darkened  by  extinguishing 
the  candles,  the  great  vail  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  main  altar,  and  a 
bull  of  excision  and  anathema  was  solemnly  read  against  Priest  Yer- 
tancs,  including  all  the  followers  of  the  ''modem  sectaries."  * — p.  215. 

After  terrible  anathemas  the  bull  proceeds — 

'  By  this  admonitory  Lull,  I  therefore  command  and  warn  my 
beloved  in  every  city,  far  and  near,  not  to  look  upon  his  face,  regard* 
ing  it  as  the  face  of  Belial ;  not  to  receive  him  into  your  holy  dwel- 
lings, &c,  &c. 

'  On  the  following  day  the  greatest  activity  prevailed  amoogvt  the 
priests,  in  every  part  of  the  city  and  suhurhs.  All  moved  like  the 
different  parts  of  a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse.  The  Patriarch  had 
issued  orders  to  his  clergy  to  see  that  the  temporal  penalties  threaiU 

ened  in  the  bull  were  immediately  inflicted  to  the  very  letter 

The  Armenian  heads  of  all  the  trade  corporation  in  the  city  were  com-' 
manded  to  withdraw  their  countenance  from  all  Protestants  who  would 
not  recant.  The  keepers  of  khans,  and  the  owners  of  houses,  were 
ordered  to  eject  all  lodgers  and  tenants  who  would  not  comply  with 
this  condition.  Families  were  also  visited  by  the  priests  wherever  any 
one  lived  who  was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon  them 
to  exi)el  the  offending  members,  or  separate  from  it,  even  though  it  wete 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  husband  or  wife 

'  A  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism  now  reigned.  Before  it,  all  sense  of 
right,  all  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  all ''  bowels  of  mercies"  vanished 
away.  Even  the  strong  and  tender  affection  subsisting  between 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  was  in 
some  instimces  exchanged  for  the  cruel  and  relentless  hate  of  the 
persecutor.* — p.  218. 

Bakers  were  stringently  required  not  to  furnish  the  brethren 
with  bread ;  the  water-carriers,  many  of  whom  are  bigoted 
Armenians,  were  forbidden  to  supply  them  with  water.    In 
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Smyrna,  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizond,  and  Erzeroum,  the 
same  evil  spirit  prevailed.  Everywhere  the  evangelicals  were 
summoned  before  their  spiritual  rulers,  by  order  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  as  m^ny  as  would  not  recant  were  anathematized. 

The  persecuted  brethren  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Patriarch, 
explaining  their  religious  sentiments,  and  humbly  intreating  that 
they  might  be  delivered  from  these  oppressive  measurea  Obtain- 
ing no  redress,  they  next  applied  to  the  Armenian  magnates,  but 
their  request  was  treated  with  utter  neglect  Worn  out  by 
suflferings,  they  next  presented  a  petition  to  Reshid  Pasha,  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  they  acquainted  him  with  their 
grievances ;  in  a  dignified  and  impressive  maimer,  they  laid  before 
him  their  whole  case,  and  humbly  requested  that  he  would 
*  order  the  Patriarch  to  withdraw  his  oppressive  hand.'  This 
petition  was  treated  with  respect,  but  it  procured  no  relief,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  Armenian  magnates, 
who,  as  bankers  to  whom  Turkish  Pashas  are  under  considefable 
obligations,  often  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  evil,  which  to 
the  uninitiated  appears  almost  magical.  The  oppressed  brethren 
next  determined  to  present  their  case  formaUy  before  the 
English,  American,  and  Prussian  ambassadors,  imploring  their 
powerful  influence  to  procure  release  from  present  inflictions,  and, 
if  possible,  the  establishment  of  their  civil  rights.  Those  gentle- 
men took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  cause,  and  desisted  not 
until  they  had  procured  the  release  of  some  who  had  been 
wrongfully  incarcerated ;  and  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Cabinet 
the  observance  of  the  pledge  which  the  Sultan  had  already  given, 
that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  Tnore  persecution  for  reli- 
gious opinion  hi  Turkey.  The  Patriarch  was  gravely  rebuked  ; 
the  artisans  and  traders,  whose  sureties  had  been  denied,  were 
allowed  to  become  sureties  for  each  other ;  and  much  advantage 
and  relief  followed.  The  persecutors  themselves  felt  the  necessity, 
now  that  their  proceedings  were  closely  watched  by  the  powerful 
defenders  of  the  oppressed,  of  conducting  their  evil  practices 
more  cautiously  ;  but  every  scheme  of  petty  persecution,  under 
colour  of  law,  that  malice  could  invent,  was  still  sedulously  plied 
against  the  protesting  Armenians,  more  especially  in  places 
remote  from  the  seat  of  government 

*  III  Nicomedia,  a  young  mechanic,  who  was  prominent  amongst  the 
Protestiuits,  and  who  once,  under  the  pressure  of  persecution,  had  gone 
hack  to  tiie  idolatrous  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  soon  after 
repented  of  his  deed,  was  selected  as  a  victim.  He  was  publicly 
excommunicated  by  name,  and  driven  by  force  from  his  shop,  and  also 
from  his  tiimily.  . .  .  He  was  now  ordered  by  the  Armenian  authorities  to 
leave  the  town,  as  being  unfit  to  live  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  vaga- 
bond.  For  several  weeks  he  found  shelter  in  the  Turkish  coflfee-houses. 
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the  Mussulmans  treating  him  with  a  kindness  whidi  Imi  oooU  ■■» 
where  find  among  his  own  kindred  and  pe(n>le.  One  day  he  retdmti 
to  go  to  his  father's  house  to  see  his  wife  and  children,  end  fat  tlv 
crime  alone  he  received  fifteen  hlows  with  a  stick  on  his  beie  feel^  hr 
order  of  the  chief  Armenian  magnate  of  the  town.  This  man  hM 
wealth  and  influence,  and  could  inflict  such  cruelties  without  finig 
to  he  called  to  an  account  hy  any  of  his  fellows.* — p.  246. 

The  case  of  Harootun  affords  another  instance  not  only  of  tf» 
cruelties  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  the  non-confbnninff  ArmeoiaM 
but  of  the  kindness  often  displayed  by  the  Mohammedaiia  towwdl 
their  ill-used  neighbours,  who  no  longer  practise  the  sopentiliott 
forms  of  a  corrupt  faith,  but  adopt  a  more  spiritual  wotahiy 
Harootun  was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  spiritual  regeiMi» 
tion  when  the  movement  commenced  m  Nicomedia.  Natma^f  . 
of  an  extremely  timid  nature,  he  had  long  confonned  to  im' 
Church  ceremonies,  though  against  his  convictiona  He  was  i* 
length  brought  by  painful  means  to  thorough  decision.  The  hiihip 
required  him  to  write  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  read  rt 
publicly  in  the  church,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  hi 
was  orthodox.  With  this  requisition  he  complied, but  aooompaiuil 
the  statement  with  the  following  remarkable  words: — ^'Inngud 
to  your  reverence's  wish  that  I  would  write  a  paper  rf  rei 
tion  according  to  your  pleasure,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
anything  through  fear  of  others,  or  to  secure  their  favour.  If  I 
had  done  so  I  should  be  a  denier  of  the  true  faith,  and  an  infidfl^ 
an  enemy,  a  despiser,  a  decayed  member  of  the  holy  Churdi  of 
Christ,  which  he  bath  purchased  with  His  own  blood  Bol 
blessed  be  God,  by  confessing  and  believing  in  the  true  fidth,  aai 
by  preaching  the  holy  Gospel,  I  remain  a  faithful  son  and  a  trat 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  I  have  hope  that^  throi^ 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  shall  remain  faithful  even  unto  death^and  tMl 
I  shall  enjoy  through  eternity  the  promised  rest  And  finally 
whatever  violence,  punishment,  or  disgrace  are  prepared  for  ai% 
I  am  ready  to  receive  with  love  and  joy,  for  the  love  and  gtej 
of  God.' 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  test  of  his  sincerity  aiiiwd 
On  the  Sabbath  following,  the  bishop  having  pronounced  him 
excommunicate,  the  priest  flew  at  him  with  rage,  tore  off  fail 
clerical  garments,  and  with  furious  gesticulations  cried  ool^ 
*  Away  with  the  accursed  from  the  church.'  Tlie  excited  mob 
were  not  slow  to  imitate  the  violence  of  the  priests,  and  not 
without  many  kicks  and  bruises  poor  Harootun  at  length  eecapei 
to  his  own  abode.  Here  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest ;  the  Ihsom 
sent  him  a  recantation  which  he  was  required  to  sign.  On  refuiiiL 
he  was  forthwith  cast  into  prison.  It  had  been  ascertained  thflt 
he  owed  several  small  sums  to  different  individuals.   These  debli 
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were  bought  up  by  the  leading  magnate  above  referred  to,  who 
required  instant  payment.  Unable  to  meet  the  demand,  he  was 
put  in  confinement  according  to  law.  After  a  time  he  was 
brought  before  the  bishop  and  again  required  to  recant ;  again 
refusing,  he  was  told  that  by  the  Patriarch's  order  his  beard  must 
be  cut  off,  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  that  can  be  put  upon 
an  Oriental  and  a  priest.  With  singular  meekness,  Harootun 
replied,  *  For  the  wonderful  name  of  Jesus,  I  am  ready,  God  help- 
ing me,  to  submit  to  this,  and  even  to  shed  my  blood,  if  that 
shall  be  the  will  of  the  Lord.'  The  barber  was  ordered  not 
merely  to  cat  off  his  beard  but  to  shave  off  every  hair  of  his 
head.  Reaching  the  gate  of  the  bishop's  palace,  on  his  way  back 
to  prison,  he  found  an  immense  mob  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  mocking  and  insulting 
him  as  he  passed  along.  He  was  conducted  *  by  a  circuitous  route, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  sufferings,  the  mob 
continually  following  him,  spitting  at  him,  and  insulting  him 
with  the  most  opprobrious  and  filthy  language.'  *  I  entered  the 
prison,'  said  he,  '  with  a  joyful  heart,  giving  glory  to  God  that  he 
had  enabled  me  to  pass  through  fire  and  sword,  and  had  brought 
me  to  a  place  of  repose.' 

Harootun's  good  reputation,  and  the  meekness  with  which  he 
bore  himself,  procured  him  friends  among  the  Mussulmans.  *  The 
Turkish  governor  of  the  prison,  evidently  moved  by  pity  in  view 
of  what  had  happened  to  this  unoffending  old  man,  immediately 
released  him/ 

Our  space  fails,  or  we  might  mark  more  minutely  the  steps  by 
which  a  spiritual  church  was  set  up  on  Mohammedan  soil.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  locality  where  Armenians  reside,  in  which  an 
awakening  concern  about  the  truth  is  unknown.  Such  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made,  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  this  movement  will  spread  and 
increa.sc  till  the  Armenians,  relinquishing  their  absurd  cere- 
monies, shall  submit  themselves  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  King 
of  kings. 

Reference  is  made  once  and  again  by  Mr.  Dwight  to  the 
effective  assistance  rendered  by  the  British  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Whatever  progress  in  enlightened  policy  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  whatever  prospect  of  better 
thing^s  now  daddens  the  heart  of  the  evangelical  seceders  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  to  Lord 
Cowley  and  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  is  due  the  very  highest 
praise  for  earnest,  watchful,  and  most  energetic  support.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  consequences  of  their  interposition  is  the 
appointment  of  a  political  head  or  representative  of  the  Pro- 
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testant  Armenians,  equivalent  to  the  patnarehs  of  tbe  Qreek, 
Armenian,  and  papal-Aimenian  bodies. 

We '^  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Dwight's  very  interesling  and 
instructive  volume,  by  quoting  the  following  passage,  the  ooii- 
duding  sentences  of  which  we  commend  to  the  thoi^htfiil  and 
prayerful  Christian : — 

'  Such  has  been  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  this  land  hitherto^ 
and  such  are  the  present  aspects  of  the  work.  Bat  now,  the  demeaU 
of  the  political  worid  are  greatly  troubled  by  disturbing  foroes  firam 
the  north,  and  the  whole  civil  and  social  fabric  of  tiiis  empira  ii 
threatened  with  oonvulsion,  if  not  dissolution.  What  will  be  tha 
effect  of  this  struggle,  and  the  poUtical  changes  that  may  foBow 
it,  upon  the  revival  of  pure  Christianity  in  Turkey  ?  Bas  Qod  raised 
up  free  Christian  churches  here,  and  brought  them  thus  far  hj 
such  a  wonderful  scries  of  providential  interpositions,  merely  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  spoiler  ?  .  .  .  Truly  the  hand  of  Grod  is  in  all  thaae 
things,  and  the  providence  is  still  more  marked,  if  the  supposition  be 
true,  that  the  particular  aim  of  Russia,  in  the  attitude  she  has  laftdy 
assumed  towards  Turkey  is,  not  to  secure  freedom  to  the  Greeks,  bA 
to  reduce  all  the  Christian  races  of  this  empire  once  more  to  the  very 
bondage  from  which,  by  successive  acts  of  their  gracious  soverdgii 
during  several  years  past,  they  have  begun  to  be  delivered.' — ^p.  821. 

We  know  that  the  work  is  God's ;  in  the  time  of  trial  may  it 
be  proved  sterling,  and  be  found  here,  as  always^  indestractiMQ. 


Aet.  hi. — TheAftgel  in  the  Howe;  The Betrothai.    Lcmdon: 

John  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1854. 

We  seldom  meet  with  joy  and  delight  by  appointment^  but  un- 
expectedly they  smile  on  us  their  sudden  welcome  round  some 
odd  comer  of  life.  In  this  wise  did  the  'Angel  in  Uie  House' 
come  to  us.  The  recommendations  we  had  with  it  did  not  pro- 
mise what  we  have  found.  Our  surprise  was  all  the  more 
delightful,  our  joy  all  the  greater,  in  thus  coming  upon  so  sweei 
a  poem.  The  peculiar  reception  which  the  'Angel  in  the  Houae' 
has  met  with  in  one  or  two  quarters  ought  to  furnish  a  few 
reflections  that  may  prove  beneficial  to  young,  earnest^  and  aenn- 
tive  writersw  The  pains  of  the  poet's  labour  are  many  and  long. 
His  creation  has  to  be  tended,  and  watched,  and  yearned  over 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  mother  in  travail ;  with  all  the  wooing 
tenderness  with  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  spring  breathe 
upon  and  fondle  the  barren  bough  to  bring  forth  me  infiant 
buds  and  the  tender  green  leaves;  with  all  the  careanng  warmth 
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with  which  the  sunlight  lays  its  golden  fingers  about  the  xmMd- 
ing  blossom  to  enrich  its  growth  and  ripen  it  into  firosri  And 
then  when  the  poet  has  brought  forth  his  bantEng  with  such  a 
world  of  care  and  anxiety,  the  critics,  often  more  eager  to  take  a 
scalp  than  to  bestow  a  crown,  will  pass  it  in  review.  Some  will 
pat  their  approbation  on  the  back  of  it,  giving  it  at  the  same 
time  a  sly  pinch  here  and  there.  Some  will  d^miss  the  work  of 
months,  perhaps  years,  in  a  few  curt  word&  Anoth^  will  greet 
the  production  of  so  much  thought  and  brainrack  and  palpita- 
tion with  a  sorry  jest  In  this  case  one  plucks  a  feather  firom 
the  'Angel's'  wing,  and  pens  her  condemnation  with  it,  scmie- 
what  like  the  facetious  butcher  whom  we  once  heard  of,  whoj 
having  enticed  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog  into  his  shop,  chopped 
off  its  tail,  and  thrashed  the  animal  out  again  with  the  severed 
member,  which  act  he  considered  a  good  joke.  However,  let 
none  be  discouraged  by  a  discourteous  reception  in  any  one  place; 
there  is  no  one  review  or  paper  now  in  existence  that  can  either 
make  the  success  of  a  book  that  has  no  life  in  it,  or  destroy  the 
life  of  one  that  has.  Opinion  has  toa  many  utterances ;  influence 
is  more  widely  and  equably  difiused  than  it  waa  some  yews  ago, 
and  the  great  soul  of  the  wc^rld  is  always  just. 

The  'Angel  in  the  House'  is  the  first  part  of  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate poem  on  one  of  the  few  truly  good  and  great  snbieets  that  are 
left  for  a  poet  to  make  his  own  in  these  latter  days  > — ^tbe  old, 
old  subject  of  love,  which  is  for  ever  new,  for  ever  yocmg.  The 
author  is  Coventry  Patmore,  but  the  poem  is  published  anony- 
mously. This  we  think  a  mistake.  The  author  had  won  a 
name,  and  his  literary  spurs,  ten  years'  ago — a  name  that  would 
have  been  quite  sure  to  win  attention.  Now,  in  this  busy,  hurry- 
ing world  of  ours,  where  events  pass  you  rapidly  as  people  in  a 
crowded  street,  and  where  the  current  literature  passes  from 
beneath  your  eyes  as  swiftly  as  water  when  you  lean  over  the  side 
of  a  ship,  the  value  of  a  name  is  great,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
fliuig  away.  It  is  as  difficult  to  catch  the  public  eye  as  it  is  to 
get  that  of  the  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Once 
having  caught  it,  it  should  be  retained.  The  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  asks  all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  him ;  and 
if  his  truth  lies  in  a  well  he  cannot  be  judged  by  those  who 
merely  look  do\vn,  and  on  the  first  superficial  impression  pass  on 
and  aver  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  because  they  may  not  have 
drawn  of  its  waters ;  therefore  we  think  Mr.  Patmore  was  wrong 
in  not  putting  his  name  to  his  work. 

The  author  is  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  song, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  some  of  our  young  singers.  He  is 
fortunate  in  finding  an  almost  unoccupied  domain  in  the  choicest 
of  all  the  realms  of  poesy,  that  is,  wedded  love.     We  have  had 
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Elenty  of  love-singers,  but  the  greatest  love-poet  of  all,  the  worid 
as  never  yet  seen.  Him  who  should  set  a  worthy  crown  on 
woman's  queenly  brows  we  have  long  waited  for.  Maiden  and 
mistress  have  been  lauded  and  decked  and  jewelled  in  inuu* 
merable  strains,  but  it  was  all  love  before  marriage ;  and  few 
have  dared  or  been  fitted  to  go  higher.  They  have  been  like 
loose  gallants,  they  have  wooed  the  virgin  to  the  very  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  then  turned  aside.  Woman  as  wife  and  mother, — 
love  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  the  little  world  of  home, — love  as  a 
religious  chivalry, — these  have  never  yet  been  fittingly  sung. 

Look  over  tlie  list  of  our  acknowledged  love-poets ;  the  Song 
of  Solomon  would  be  intolerable  if  read  as  a  warm  and  volup- 
tuous Oriental  expression  of  passion,  non-spiritualized  by  the 
sacred  interpretation  of  Christ's  love  for  the  Church.  Ovid  is  a 
coarse  heathen,  and  an  impertinent  rake ;  Catullus's  love  is  at 
best  the  most  glowing  most  and  healthy  animalism ;  Petrarch  did 
the  utmost  that  a  man  could  do  who  knew  nothine  of  his  sub- 
ject save  what  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  light  of  imagination 
instead  of  the  torch  of  Hymen.  Rol)eii;  Bums  gave  to  the  world 
some  exquisite  love  songs,  and  he  did  much  in  his  capacity  of 
ganger  for  Apollo  toward  arresting  the  illicit  distillers  of  Pomafisian 
dew,  and  in  purifying  the  old  views  of  love  among  the  love-poet& 
But  what  noble-natured,  high-minded  woman,  sitting  at  the 
hearth  of  home,  loving  and  beloved,  glorying  and  glorified,  with 
her  starriest  nature  revealed  to  her  through  the  darkness  of 
suffering,  nuptial  love  smiling  on  her  through  her  tears,  and  with 
her  children  around  her  like  blossoms  of  health,  can  accept  the 
chaplet  which  the  hands  of  Robert  Bums  have  woven?  She 
would  thank  him  with  a  gracious  smile  for  the  sake  of  some 
sweet  innocent  flowers  in  it,  but,  glancing  at  others,  she  would 
gently  lay  it  aside.  Melodious  Moore  would  meet  with  a  less 
flattering  receptioiL  His  love  is  almost  mainly  idealized  lust. 
The  fire  on  his  altar  does  not  bum  clearly  and  with  a  pure  white 
ra<liance ;  it  is  unhallowed,  and  the  offering  is  not  acceptable  to 
lofty  woman  and  no1)le  wife ;  in  their  presence  it  is  repelled 
scornfully,  as  was  the  fire-offering  of  Cain  in  the  presence 
of  God. 

We  have  had  love-poets,  so  called,  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles,  and  since.  But  though  their  muse  moved  to 
sparkling  measures,  and  deftly  masked  in  a  guise  of  beauty,  and 
wore  a  robe  of  gay  conceits  and  glittering  words,  she  could  not 
hide  the  glance,  and  step,  and  gesture  of  the  wanton.  Of  all 
who  have  ever  essiiyed  the  theme  of  love,  Alfred  Tennyson  has 
sung  some  of  the  sweetest,  purest,  most  precious  thingSL  But 
Coventry  Patmore  is  the  first  to  attempt  a  sustained  poem  in 
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woman's  praise  and  honour,  with  such  definite  earnestness, 
such  serious  sweetness,  such  fine  thought  and  feeling,  and  such 
manifest  capacity  for  the  work.  We  have  cleared  a  large 
space  for  him,  we  have  raised  high  expectations;  let  us  see 
how  he  fills  and  fulfils  them.  A  rapturous  reviewer  inter- 
preted by  an  imaginative  reader  will  inevitably  leave  a  dis- 
appointed purchaser.  Therefore  let  us  proceed  as  circum- 
spectly as  possible  through  the  book.  This  first  part  of  the 
*  Angel  in  the  House'  only  takes  us  through  the  phase  of 
courtship,  to  leave  us,  like  true  lovers,  eager  for  what  is  to 
come.  It  is  entitled  *The  Betrothal/  It  is  planned  coolly 
and  carefully  by  a  man  who  looks  on  life  with  a  serene  eye ; 
but  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  it  should  so  evidently  bear 
the  impress  of  the  same  serene  cool  spirit  in  working  it  out. 
It  has  a  little  too  much  the  look  of  courtship  as  the  author  would 
court  now.  To  us,  the  rich  flushes  and  warm  golden  lights  of 
that  happy  Nevermore — that  Eden  of  Love's  past — are  too  much 
subdued  by  the  cold  cloistral  colour  of  his  present  contemplation. 
The  heart  of  youth  is  warm  and  rich  of  colour  ;  the  blood  will 
dance  and  the  pulse  of  its  life  will  have  its  *  magnificent  come- 
and-go.'  The  lover  is  more  of  a  passionate  pilgrim  and  melo- 
dious madman  than  philosopher,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  love 
shall  light  up  the  young  heart,  or  gloom  it  tenderly  with  its 
April  experiencea  We  could  have  wished  a  little  more  warmth 
of  colour ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  blood-flush  be  hectical 
— it  may  be  the  rose  of  health.  Nevertheless,  this  very  treat- 
ment may  indicate  all  the  more  fitness,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
for  the  future  portions  of  his  poem  which  relate  to  wedded  love. 
We  have  also  to  complain  of  the  metre.  We  think  the  author 
should  have  at  once  taken  that  of  Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam,' 
which  is  one  of  the  most  melodious,  plastic,  full,  and  satisfying 
in  the  whole  metrical  repertoire  for  the  expression  of  tenderness, 
pathos,  piety,  all  gentle  feeling,  and  lowly  or  subtle  beauty  ;  it 
is  just  a  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Once  it  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  ear,  the  alternate  rhymes  sound  like  a  feeble 
inversion  of  it,  monotonous  as  a  solo  on  the  drum.  There  is  also 
another  drawback.  Mr.  Patmore  frequently  puts  an  extra 
foot  into  his  lines,  over  which  we  continually  stumble.  For 
example — 

*  Gave  thanks  that  when  we  stumble  and  fall.' 

*  Fatal  in  force  yet  gentle  in  will.* 

*  Some  work  of  fame  and  labour  immense.' 

If  the  rhythm  had  been  more  lyrical  and  leaping,  the  extra 
syllable  might  have  been  rendered  efiective  ;  but  the  rhythm  of 
this  poem  has  a  conscious  loftiness  and  a  stately  movement,  so 
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these  leaps  which  have  to  be  taken  ore  as  oufc  of  place  as  ft 
polka  hop  in  the  midst  of  a  xninoet    ^ou^  of  fimlt-fimiing 
The  poet  teHa  us  that  he  hopes  to  laise^- 

Thftt  hjmn  for  which  the  whole  world  longs, 

A  worthy  hymn  in  woman's  mise ; 
A  hjmn  hrigfat-noted  like  a  Inrd's, 

AjxNuing  these  song^-sleepj  times 
With  rhapsodies  of  parfeet  words. 

Killed  by  retaining  kiss  of  rhymes. 
And  it  is  now  my  chosen  tssk 

To  sing  her  worth  as  maid  and  wife ; 
And  were  snch  post  to  seek  I*d  ask 

To  live  her  laureate  all  my  life. 
On  wings  of  love  uplifted  free 

And  by  her  genueness  made  great, 
rd  teach  how  noble  msn  should  be 

To  matdb  witii  such  a  lovely  mate : 
And  as  geranium,  pink,  or  rose 

Is  thnoe  itself  thro*  power  of  ait, 
So  might  my  happy  skM  disdoso 

New  fiumoss  even  in  her  fair  heart; 
Until  that  diuii  should  nowhere  be 

Who  beat  not,  awed,  before  the  throne 
Of  her  affecting  muesty,. 

So  meek,  so  much  unHke  our  own ; 
TJntil  (for  who  may  hope  too  much 

From  her  who  wields  the  powers  of  love) 
Our  Kfted  lives  at  last  should  touch 

That  heavenly  cosl  to  which  they  move ; 
Until  we  find,  as  cuirkness  rolls 

Fsr  off,  and  fleshlv  mists  dissolve. 
That  male  and  female  are  the  poles 

On  which  the  spheres  of  joy  revolve. — ^pp.  29i,  80. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  twelve  parto,  with  prologue  aad 
epUogue,  is  interspersed  with  reflections,  wise  sawa^  and  mhi 
sentences,  which  nave  often  all  the  qnaint  beair^  and  ci 
felicity  of  Herbert  or  Henry  Yanghan.    Here  are  thxee-— 

Love,  kissed  by  WiadosB,  wakes  twice  hoiwe^ 

And  Wisdom  is,  thro*  loving,  wise : 
Let  dove  and  saake^  snd  snake  and  dove^ 

This  Wisdan*s  be,  that  Loye*s  drviee. 

n. 

'Tis  tmtk  (slthmh  this  tratfa*s  a  star 

Too  deep-enskied  for  all  to  see), 
As  poetsof  grsnmar,  knrcss  an 

Tbe  well-heads  of  morality. 
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HI. 

'  Keep  measure  in  love  ?*     More  light  befjJ 
Thy  sanctity,  and  make  it  less ! 
Be  sure  I  will  not  love  at  all 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  excesa. 

This  is  a  charming  picture  of  home — 

A  tent  pitched  in  a  world  not  right 
It  seem'd,  whose  inmateft,  every  one, 

On  tranquil  faces  bore  the  light  > 

Of  duties  beautifully  done. 

Blessed  issach  ahome.  It  is  a  place  of  refuge  finxn  thestorm 
and  strife  that  is  for  ever  going  on  in  this  competitiye  world. 
What  should  we  do  were  it  not  for  this  happy  haven  into  which 
the  weary  and  tempest-tost  can  steer  ?  and  the  grim  brow  grows 
smooth  in  the  placid  smile  of  love,  poetry  comes  into  the  face 
that  is  furrowed  with  the  hieroglyphs  of  business,  and  the  shut- 
up  heart  opens  in  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  expands  imtil  it 
can  embrace  humanity  in  the  arms  of  its  lova 

In  this  haven  of  home— the  circle  of  wedded  love,  with 
children  in  its  midst — behold  the  unexpressed  and  vague  long- 
ings of  half  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  who  do  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Not  comprehending  the 
mysterious  forces  at  work  in  their  nature,  they  become  despairing 
sceptics,  subjective  poets,  and  weary,  listless  egotists,  who  con- 
tinually revolve  on  a  pivot  of  self,  and  reject  life  as  a  sucked 
orange.  They  need  something  to  take  them  out  of  themselves, 
something  to  draw  the  better  side  of  their  nature  uppermost, 
and  widen  their  horizon.  Let  love  only  beckon  them  out  of  the 
dismal  byway  and  the  lonely  lane,  and  straightway  they  arise 
transfigured,  most  probably  to  walk  the  world  rejoicing.  Hand 
in  hand  with  a  companion  who  sheds  upon  them  her  softening, 
sunny  influence,  they  reach  across  the  range  of  a  double  experi- 
ence and  a  double  joy.  Then  come  the  children  to  renew  the 
world,  and  bring  fresh  revelations  of  life,  and  hope,  and  loveli- 
ness. No  man  who  is  happy  in  his  home  can  fail  to  grow  better, 
and  attain  to  loftier  heights  of  life.  And  he  is  no  true  lover  who 
can  be  smTounded  by  such  circumstances,  yet  doubt  of  God  and 
His  good  i^rovidence.  It  is  here  that  the  waters  of  life — troubled 
until  the  angel  came — grow  calm,  and  the  best  jewels  of  our 
humanity  are  revealed. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  learn  how  much  more  blessed  a  thing 
it  is  to  give  than  to  receive,  how  much  more  exalting  to  serve 
than  to  reign.  Those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  power  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  may  learn  that  to  be  the  beloved  crowned 
and  throned  in  the  heart  of  a  leal,  loving  woman,  whom  we  call 
by  the  name  of  wife,  is  a  more  precious  thing  and  more  to  be 
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coveted  than  the  sway  of  empiiea  It  is  here  that  the  Icrftiest 
flowers  of  life  may  be  seen  springing  from  the  lowliest  rootage  of 
love.  That  man  uttered  an  abominable  heresy,  who  said  to  the 
young  artist, '  There  is  no  ho^  for  ^ou  if  you  are  married'  He 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  economizing  time.  But  how  poor  is 
all  our  isolated  application  compared  with  the  wealth  that  a  noUe 
woman  lavishes  upon  us,  the  realm  she  makes  us  master  of,  the 
rapiditv  with  whicn  her  influence  can  enrich  and  develop  the  life 
of  genms  ? 

We  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  lines  entitled  *  The 
Lover/  but  must  be  content  to  cull  from  them.  They  will  very 
fitly  illustrate  our  foregoing  observations. 

He  meets,  by  heavenly  chance  express. 

His  destined  wife :  some  hidden  hand 
Unveils  to  him  that  loveliness 

Which  others  cannot  understand. 
No  songs  of  love,  no  summer  dreams, 

Did  e*er  his  longing  fancy  fire 
With  vision  like  to  this :  sne  seems 

In  all  things  better  than  desire. 
His  merits  in  her  presence  grow. 

To  match  the  promise  in  her  eyes, 
And  round  her  happy  footsteps  blow 

The  authentic  airs  of  Paradise. 
For  love  of  her  he  cannot  sleep  ; 

Her  beautv  haunts  him  all  the  night ; 
It  melts  his  heart,  it  makes  him  weep 

For  wonder,  worship,  and  delight. 
She  is  so  perfect,  true,  and  pure. 

Her  virtue  all  virtue  so  endears, 
That  often  when  he  thinks  of  her. 

Life's  meanness  fills  his  eyes  with  tears. 
He  prays  for  some  hard  thing  to  do. 

Some  work  of  fame  and  liu)our  immense. 
To  stretch  the  languid  bulk  and  thew 

Of  lovsCs  fresh-bom  magnipotence. — ^pp.  44, 45. 

And  here  is  a  far-reaching  suggestion  for  woman  to  ponder 
over : — 

Ah !  wasteful  woman,  she  that  may 

On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price. 
Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay. 

How  has  she  cheapened  Paradise ; 
How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  ffifl. 

How  spoiled  the  bread  and  spilled  the  wine, 
Which,  spent  with  due,  respective  thrift. 

Had  niade  brutes  men,  and  men  divine. — ^pp.  97,  08. 

What  a  world  it  might  be  if  woman  did  but  comprehend  her 
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mission  to  save  the  world  she  lost ;  for,  as  Mr.  Patmore  says  so 
beautifully,  it  is 


*  Her  beauty's  clear  prerogative 
To  profit  so  by  Eden's  blame.' 


Woman  moulds  humanity  either  for  good  or  evil.  She  is  the 
great  former  of  character.  Ask  men  of  genius  how  much  they 
owe  to  their  mothers,  and  you  will  find  that  they  attribute 
almost  all  to  them  and  their  influence.  And  if  we  could  only 
gauge  the  mental  capacity  of  the  wives  of  great  men  we  might 
perhaps  learn  why  genius  is  so  seldom  hereditary.  The  Lady 
Ida,  in  Tennyson's  *Prince&s,'  describes  the  women  of  her 
day  as  being 

No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household-stuff, 
Live  chattels,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame, 
Full  of  weak  poison,  turnspits  for  the  clown. 
The  dnmkard's  football,  laughing-stocks  of  time, 
Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in  their  heels, 
But  fit  to  fiaimt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum. 
To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to  scour, 
For  ever  slaves  at  home,  and  fools  abroad. 

We  do  not  class  all  women  in  that  category,  and  we  think  the 
Lady  Ida  very  hard  upon  he^  sex ;  but  the  description  is  only 
too  true  of  multitudes  of  them.  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things 
is  in  great  part  a  just  retribution  for  the  selfish  tyranny  which 
man  has  exercised.  He  has  looked  upon  woman,  not  in  the 
light,  but  in  the  gloom  of  a  slave.  Our  system  of  educating 
her  for  society,  and  marriage,  and  maternity,  is  akin  to  that 
practice  prevalent  in  some  cannibal  island  of  fattening  the  royal 
concubines  until  they  are  fat-blind,  before  they  are  considered 
presentable  to  majesty;  only,  while  they  do  but  eclipse  the  ordi- 
nar}'  visual  means,  it  is  our  more  refined  custom  to  put  out  the 
mental  vision.  We  are  not  asking  that  woman  should  be 
crammed  with  dead  languages  and  made  into  mummies  of  learn- 
ing, but,  for  love's  sake,  let  them  be  educated  up  to  the  noblest 
offices  and  holiest  duties  of  life,  and  developed  to  the  fullest 
perfection,  in  accordance  with  their  nature  and  destiny.  The 
poet  thus  presents  the  matter : — 

0  queen,  awake  to  thy  renown, 
Kequire  what  'tis  our  wealth  to  give. 

And  comprehend  and  wear  the  crown 
Of  thy  despised  prerogative ! 

1  who  in  manhood's  name  at  length 
With  glad  songs  come  to  abdicate 

The  gross  regality  of  strength, 
Must  yet  in  this  thy  praise  abate. 
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That  throiigh  thine  ening  humbloneM 

And  disregard  of  thy  degree, 
Mainly  has  man  heen  so  much  less 

Than  fits  his  fellowship  with  thee. 
High  thoughts  had  shaped  the  foolish  brow. 

The  coward  had  ginned  the  hero's  awovd. 
The  Tilest  had  been  great,  hadst  thou. 

Just  to  thyself,  been  worth'a  reward: 
But  loffcy  honours  undersold 

Sellers  and  buyers  both  disgrace; 
And  favour  that  makes  folly  bold. 

Puts  out  the  light  in  virtue's  fkce. — pp.  96, 99. 

There  is  a  mournfully  touching  truth  in  the  followiiig 
entitled  '  The  Bevektiun.' 

An  idle  poet  here  and  there, 

Looks  round  him,  bat,  for  all  the  rest, 
The  world,  unfathomably  frir, 

Is  duller  than  a  witling's  jest. 
Love  wakes  men  once  a  lifetime  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 
And,  lo!  what  one  sweet  page  can  teadi 

They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book : 
And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 

And  mort  forget ;  but,  either  way. 
That  and  the  cluld*s  unheeded  dreon 

Is  all  the  light  of  aU  their  day.— i^  Ua 


The  '  accompanimenta'  and  *  sentencea'  wluch  alternate  vitik 
tlie  '  Idj^ls'  that  professedly  cany  on  the  aulgect  of  the  poeai  an 
fSar  the  richest  portion  of  the  book.  They  are  bo  pregnant  vitik 
thought,  have  sudi  happyturoa  of  expreaaion,  and  p 
much  profound  wisdom.     We  collect  a  few  paasagea:— > 

The  little  genn  of  nuptial  love. 

Which  springs  so  simply  from  the  sod. 

The  root  is^  as  my  song  shall  prove^ 
Of  all  our  love  to  man  and  God. 

He  saiSaly  walks  in  darkest  ways. 

Whose  youth  is  lighted  from  above^ 
Where,  through  the  senses*  silvery  haze, 

Dawns  the  veiled  moon  of  nuptial  love. 

Who  is  the  h^npj  hnaband  P  He 

Whe  scanning  his  imwedded  life^ 
Thanks  Heaven,  with  a  canacacnce  brn^ 

'Twas  faithftd  to  hk  liitve  wife. 

Wc  fast,  give  abas,  pray,  weepand  wakSj 
And  wear  oor  hearts  oHto'ertlM  word: 

Ah,  less  of  this,  and  let  ns  wmU^ 
More  melody  unto  the  Lord  1  ^ 
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We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following,  in  which  the 
colours  are  admirably  stippled  in,  and  the  finishing  touch  is 
perfect : — 

I  woke  at  three  ;  for  I  was  bid 

To  breakfast  with  the  Dean  at  nine, 
And  take  his  girls  to  church.     I  slid 

My  curtain,  found  the  season  fine, 
And  could  not  rest,  so  rose.     The  air 

Was  dark  and  sharp  ;  the  roosted  birds 
Cheep'd,  *  Here  am  I,  Sweet ;  are  you  there  T 

On  Avon's  misty  flats  the  herds 
Expected,  comfortless,  the  day. 

Which  slowly  fired  the  clouds  above ; 
The  cock  scream' d,  somewhere  far  away ; 

In  sleep  the  matrimonial  dove 
Was  brooding :  no  wind  waked  the  wood. 

Nor  moved  the  midnight  matish  damps, 
Nor  thrill'd  the  poplar ;  quiet  stood 

The  chestnut  with  its  thousand  lamps ; 
The  moon  ^one  yet,  but  weak  and  drear, 

And  seem'd  to  watch,  with  bated  breath. 
The  landscape,  all  made  sharp  and  clear 

By  stillness,  as  a  face  by  death. — ^pp.  145, 14S- 

Many  will  object  to  the  occasional  colloquial  phraseology  axnl 
studied  homeliness  of  thd  poem.  To  us,  this  has  a  frequent 
charm.  In  it  we  hear  the  ground-tone  of  modem  life  caught  up 
and  consecrated  by  its  marriage  with  the  higher  spheral  melodies. 
And  then  we  would  remind  our  readers  how  very  homely  all 
genuine  passion  is.  Words  cannot  be  found  simple  enough  to 
express  it 

Love  with  our  author  is  the  same  divine  thing  it  has  been  to 
the  great  souls,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  who  have  lived  for  it, 
suffered  for  it,  died  for  it  in  the  past  The  same  great  influence 
that  makes  the  unwritten  poetry,  the  unchronicled  heroism,  the 
unknown  greatness  of  the  world,  its  most  glorious  graces.  The 
same  shining  light  and  radiance  that,  in  the  cellar  or  garret,  will 
gild  the  meanest  lives  with  the  rarest  moral  glory ;  the  power 
that  works  the  mighty  change  that  Tennyson  so  exquisitely 
images  in  the  following  couplet : — 

^  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  thereon  with  all  his 

might — 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  which,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of 

sight.' 

This  is  the  high  argument  of  the  *  Betrothal^  He  sings  of 
woman  the  pure,  the  worshipful,  the  incentive  to  great  deeds  and 
noble  lives.  He  nurses  up  grand  conjectures  and  hopeful  pro- 
phecies of  her  &iture,  which  is  luminous  with  the  beauty  of 
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promise.  She  that  has  accomplished  so  much,  what  may  she  nok 
accomplish  ?  He  does  not  disguise  her  failings^  but  hisflatteriei 
are  very  sweet,  and  sure  to  conquer.  She  should  be  proad  of 
such  a  poet 

The  'Angel  in  the  House'  is  somewhat  shy,  and  must  be 
approached  with  gentlenes&  In  a  crowd,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
brusque,  hard  critic,  she  would  be  simnking  as  a  Benative 
maiden,  who  broods  over  the  sweet  secret  of  first  love  amidst  bar 
rude  and  importunate  brothera  But  only  win  her  regards  bj 
kindred  sympathv,  and  then  sit  down  for  a  long,  quiets  loving 
talk,  and  she  will  become  eloquent ;  her  discourse  is  fall  of  true 
wisdom  and  sweet  human  tenderness,  it  sparkles  here  willk 
quaint  fancies,  and  is  again  stately  with  its  innate  nobility  of 
thought  She  has  watched  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  life  wiA 
a  patient  eye  of  faith,  like  one  who  sees  behind  the  veil  Ske 
believes  that  wherever  love  hath  nestled  there  is  good  stall :  il 
did  not  even  fly  without  shaking  down  some  dews  of  beavsn 
from  its  wings ;  and  that  there  are  none  so  dark,  and  cold,  and 
narrow  of  heart,  but  love  will  warm  and  brighten,  and  qnickoB 
them  into  larger  life.  Her  words  are  healthful  as  ^e  embnoe  of 
mountain  air  and  the  draught  from  mountain  springs;  and 
many  things  that  she  utters  will  long  remain  in  memory  with  an 
abidmff  beauty.  And  that  is  all  we  have  to  say  abooi  the 
*  Angel  in  the  House.' 
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Illuttraied  from  Modem  Beeearehee  and  DUeoveriee.  Bj 
J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  F.R.0.8.  IfTith  Maps  and  Plant.  Londoa: 
Longman  &  Co.     1854. 

The  fate  of  Herodotus  is  a  peculiar  ona  The  eiphiaoiih 
century,  which  delighted  in  starched  theories  of  the  unitioo^  sad 
pronounced  Shakespeare  fit  onlyfor  the  barbarians  of  Osnada^ 
nad  little  respect  for  good  old  M^rodotus.  Voltaire,  tlie  grasi 
representative  of  that  age,  made  a  dead  set  upon  the  cnm  of 
the  Halicamassian,  and  his  stories  were  looked  on  as  the  gosnp 
of  a  silly  old  fool.  The  new  criticism,  which  began  in  Woln 
vigorous  and  scholarly  attack  on  the  prevalent  notions  in  renid 
to  Homer,  defended  the  truthfidness  of  Herodotus ;  ana  m 
researches  were  made  in  the  countries  which  he  had  doseribod^ 
and  as  his  assertions  were  established  by  dear-seeing  and 
intelligent  travellers,  hb  credibility  and  ohuracter  stood  h^^ 
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But  fortune  is  inconstant  The  pinnacle  of  glory  on  which  he 
has  been  placed  is  now  reckoned  by  some  too  high  for  him  ;  he 
must  be  taken  down  from  the  solitary  grand  position  into  which 
he  has  been  unworthily  elevated,  and  his  name  must  be  ranked 
beside  a  host  of  other  story-tellers,  who  jotted  down  in  their 
note-books  the  gossip  of  sailors  and  merchants,  without  caring 
much  whether  the  taJe  was  true  or  false. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Hero- 
dotus, or  to  weigh  the  objections  which  have  been  lately  urged 
against  his  character  as  a  careful,  painstaking  geographer.  Some 
of  the  remarks  which  Blakesley*  nas  directed  against  Herodotus 
may  be  called  for.  The  admirers  of  the  Father  of  History  are 
apt  to  transplant  him  into  the  present  age,  to  deck  him  with  the 
clothes  of  a  thorough  historian  of  our  own  day,  and  thus  to 
set  him  forward  as  an  example  of  a  process  of  study  which  has 
been  reached  only  in  these  latter  timea  There  m^  have  been 
some  reasons  for  the  strong  thrust  with  which  Mr.  Blakesley  has 
thrown  Herodotus  back  into  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  in  the  earnestness  of  his  endeavour  he  seems  to  us,  like 
Entellus,  to  have  gone  too  far ;  he  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  the  Halicarnassian  considered  as  a  Greek  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  True  it  is  that  later  Greek 
writers  did  sometimes  place  him  among  the  talkative  XoyoTrotof, 
but  did  not  they,  or  still  more  intelligent  Greeks,  place  Homer 
among  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  Socrates  among  the  Sophists?  And, 
after  all,  what  is  the  opinion  of  a  Strabo  to  us  /  The  work  of 
Herodotus  is  before  us  ;  we  can  judge  of  it  with  our  own  eyes  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  compare  it  with  the  productions  of  Charon  of 
Lampsacus,  or  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  yet  we  surely  may,  without 
miicli  difficulty,  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  its  substantial 
character  viewed  in  itself.  Thus,  taking  up  the  books  of  Hero- 
dotus, we  find  most  unquestionably  a  truth-loving  man,  with 
large  sympathies,  with  great  inquisitiveness,  and  very  varied 
speculation.  His  errors,  we  allow,  are  numerous,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  a  Greek  of  his  age  not  to  commit  errors  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  astonished  that  the  mistakes  he  has  com- 
mitted are  so  few,  and  that  the  amount  of  reliable  information 
is  so  great  and  so  interesting. 

Of  course  Herodotus  claims  attention  primarily  as  a  historian. 
His  geographical  matter  seems  for  the  most  part  accident^ally 
introduced ;  we  might  even  say  that  his  acquaintance  with 
what  geography  he  knew  was  accidental  too.  For  his  main 
object  in  his  travels  was  religion ;  to  converse  with  priests,  to 

*  Herodotus.  With  a  Commentary,  by  Joseph  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  185i. 
We  cannot  praise  too  highly  this  admirable  eaition.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fruits  of  English  scholarship. 
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leain  the  histories  of  the  gods^  to  ascertftin  the 
dissimilarities  of  fareign  religioDS  and  modes  of  wtnhip; 
were  the  leading  motives  of  his  jornneysL  And  it 
attention  that,  owing  to  this  religions  zeal,  he  had  aoona  la 
best  sources  of  information  on  all  sabjecta  The  piieela 
the  scholars  of  theage,  not  only  in  Greece^  but  in  all  eon 
their  position  was  most  influential ;  and  to  sudi amaa  aa  ] 
dotus,  who  not  unfrequent^  was  able  to  proeuie  initialMMi  nlo 
their  most  solemn  mystenes,  they  would  give  as  acemnale  aad 
truthfnl  information  as  ihej  themselves  oofSid  obtain.  ladaa^ 
his  regions  character  deserves  more  consideratbD  than  h  hm 
yet  received ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  man  could  driM 
the  protection  of  {^ests  of  the  country,  hisreeideDce  there  worid 
be  safe,  and  his  means  of  locomotion  more  abondaat  and  nam 
secura  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  noticeable  that  HeiodotmliM 
access  to  the  temples  in  Greece,  has  all  the  legends 
with  Delphi  on  his  finger^s  end ;  and  is  so  well  arqnainted 
Dodona  that  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  three 
there.  Do  not  these  facts  warrant  us  in  supposing  that 
beloi^d  to  a  {^esUy  family,  ormay  have  had  to  do  with 
in  some  way  or  other?  And  if  this  weretheoase^  wemsy 
see  how  readily  he  would  be  received  by  foreign  priests  dt  evwgr 
religion. 

Thoueh  his  geographical  pursuits  thus  seem  mereljr  tbe 
ment  of  his  leisure  nours,  they  were  carried  on  m  the 
truthful  spirit  in  which  he  sought  after  religions  ltnowled||a 
What  things  he  can  examine  wiUi  his  eyes^  he  does ;  and  lie  ii 
often  carefid  to  distinguish  the  infonnation  whidi  he  has  gaiiied  by 

Eersonal  observation  from  that  which  he  has  derived  only 
earsay.    Of  course  he  was  liable  to  mistake  in  his   * 


and  if  he  did  not  take  notes  on  the  spot^  his  menioiy  waifM 
occasionally  betray  him.  Often  he  had  not  the  means  to  niSe 
accurate  observationa  The  only  language  he  knew  was  Grask; 
and  accordingly  his  information  was  open  to  two  souroes  at  Re- 
tortion. The  interpreters  might  mislead  him ;  and  his  own  Gieak 
mind  would  understand  foreign  ideas  according  to  Greek  net 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  BudLesley  s  fiMgetfulness  of  tUi 
circumstance  leads  him  into  £u*-fet<died  &iciea  He  is  k 
scenting  the  souroes  from  which  Herodotus  acquiied  hie 
ledge.  Now  it  is  a  Lacedaemonian  that  speaks  thioa|^ 
dotus  ;  now  it  is  Charon  of  Lamjpsacus ;  now  it  is  Heealsnss  ef 
Miletus;  and  dealing  with  Persuin  matters  we  are  fieqiisnlly 
informed  that  Herodotus  plainly  got  his  materials  fiem  a  CbiHC 
source.  As  if  Herodotus  himself  were  not  a  Greek  source^  and 
as  il*  the  Greek  mind  of  Herodotus  were  not  enough  of  itssif  to 
give  a  thoroughly  Greek  cast  to  any  narrative 
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Besides  this,  Herodotus  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  had  few  predecessora  Hia  maps,  if  he  had  anj,  were 
worthless;  he  had  to  make  maps  for  himaeH.  The  difficulty 
of  such  a  work  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  is  not  eaary  for  ua 
fully  to  realize.  Suppose  we  were  to  make  a  journey  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
country  but  that  two  such  towns  existed.  Let  our  journey  be 
by  coach ;  we  have  no  compasa  When  we  wish  to  point  out 
directions  we  must  speak  of  the  rising  sun  as  one,  the  sun  at 
noonday  as  another,  the  r^on  whence  comes  the  cold  wind  as 
a  third,  the  region  whence  a  warm  rainy  wind  comes  as  a  fourth. 
Our  norths  and  souths  are  far  too  definite  for  the  knowledge  which 
Herodotus  had  of  the  points  of  the  compasa  Then  when  we 
have  to  measure  public  buildings,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  cany 
about  instruments  for  the  purpose.  We  ask  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  know  best  about  it ;  and  we  test  their  assertions  by 
counting  how  many  paces  long  it  may  be,  or  by  any  other  process 
equally  easy  and  conyenient  The  result  of  such  a  journey  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  number  of  interesting  {acts^  mixed 
with  a  considerable  sprinkUng  of  strange,  sometimes  enormous 
mistakes.  If  our  notebook  were  full  of  measurements,  we  should 
make  rare  work  of  the  figures,  and  especially  since,  in  order  to 
complete  the  parallel  with  the  case  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
suppose  that  as  soon  as  we  have  quitted  the  scenes  oi  our  travel, 
we  can  have  access  to  no  verifying  authority.  Besides  all  this^ 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  %ures  of  Herodotus 
have  probably  been  very  much  altered  through  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers.  Now,  if  we  thus  realize  the  position 
of  Herodotus,  and  think  how  we  should  have  succeeded  in  a 
similar  investigation,  there  will  be  few  bold  enough  to  refuse  to 
the  Greek  the  merit  of  most  praiseworthy  carefulness,  and  of  a 
thorough  determination  to  be  as  accurate  as  his  circumstances 
would  allow. 

But  after  all,  Herodotus  ought  to  be  looked  on  principally  as 
a  historian  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  we  do  not  see  how  even 
Mr.  Blakesley,  who  seems  to  deride  the  idea  of  Herodotus  being 
the  father  of  history,  can  deny  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was 
the  very  first  to  describe,  in  rich  and  glowing  prose,  the  historical 
development  of  the  energies  of  the  Greek  nation.  If  Herodotus 
was  a  logographer,  he  was  also  something  more.  His  first  four 
books  may  not  be  much  superior  to  what  Hecataeus  or  Charon 
wrote,  his  last  five  books  are  as  genuine  a  history  as  has  been 
written  in  these  days  ;  and,  indeed,  very  few  histories  now  pub- 
lished can  lay  claim  to  equal  accuracy,  power  of  description,  and 
to  such  complete  unity  of  design. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  made  us  doubt  whether  Mr, 
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Wheeler  has  been  happy  in  selecting  the  geography  of 

as  a  subject  for  development    The  object  of  the  work  is  to 


present  such  an  idea  of  the  ancient  world  as  can  be  got 
Herodotus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  light  on  his  geoa^ 
phical  ideas  and  notices  by  the  help  of  modem  reseaichea    For 


this  purpose  Mr.  Wheeler  has  gathered  tc^ther,  out  of  Uie 

bool^  every  reference  to  a  locality.  He  has  classified  thien 
under  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  he  has  givon  • 
concise  statement  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tnb€%  m. 
far  as  they  are  narrated  by  Herodotus.  Unfortunately  for  Mi: 
Wheeler,  this  process  produces  frequently  very  dry  and  W6hh. 
some  chaptera  Indeed,  no  one  but  a  regular  scholar  woold 
attempt  the  digestion  of  such  fare.  And  yet  we  are  puzslad  to 
know  for  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  did  undertake  his  tasL  If  §m 
scholars,  he  has  failed.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  sdudar  to 
read  the  whole  of  his  book.  The  work  of  Bobrik  is  all  that  1m 
desirea  He  would  much  rather  consult  Herodotus  himself  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  or  his  opinions  in  referenoe  to 
geographical  questions,  than  any  English  summary  of  th/tm^ 
however  admirably  executed.  On  the  other  hand  a  mneni 
reader  will  be  repelled  at  once  by  the  frightful  array  of  uunowa 
and  uncouth  names.  He  would  never  be  able  to  wade  t^m^^ 
them. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  likewise  illustrated  the  geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  in  this  part  of  his   task  he  has  been  anfmiimato 
also.     It  is  difficult  for  fiuy  one  to  determine  the  limits  sf 
illustration,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  has  evidently  followed  no  prin- 
ciple in  this  matter.     Often  he  has  passed  over  subjects  that 
every  student  of  Herodotus  would  expect  to  see  discuned.    We. 
have   no  account  of  the  loccilities  of  Marathon  or  Salamis; 
and  what  he  tells  of  Platsea  Is  derived  principally  from  Orotic 
and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  faatlls- 
Bcene.     Moreover,  he  has  systematically  eschewed  the  discusMa 
of  doubtful  passages     We  think  he  has  been  far  too  modest  is 
this  respect     It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  Herodotos 
without  a  careful  examination  of  different  readings,  and  lb:' 
Wheeler  has  gained  nothing  by  appearing  to  avoid  them.    For 
after  all  he  has  adopted  readings  which  we,  with  many  otlMS% 
consider  extremely  doubtful     We  may  adduce,  as  one  inntsnofl^ 
his  unhesitating  adoption  of  a  clause  which  appears  very  like  $m 
interpolation.     We  allude  to  the  statement  in  Herod.  iiL  106^ 
that  Greece  has  by  far  the  best  climate  in  the  world  (if  'EXJUc 
rac    Mfia^   iroXXoi'    ri  KaXXtara    KtKpaftipa^    (Xa\€),   thoufffa^  SB 
Blakesley  remarks,  he   had  already  given  the  palm  to  Ionium' 
Mr.  Wheeler  not  only  copies  this  opinion,  but  introduces  it  into 
his  book  with  emendations  of  his  own,  and  apparently  in  support^ 
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of  a  theory  which  he  fancies  he  finds  in  Herodotus,  namely,  that 
the  winds  were  the  cause  of  heat  and  cold.  We  may  quote  his 
words — '  He  also  says  that  Greece  was  supremely  blessed  because 
of  the  happy  temperature  of  her  climate,  a  fortunate  mingling  of 
the  blasts  of  Boreas  with  the  warm  breath  of  the  too  voluptuous 
Notos/ 

The  fault  we  have  hitherto  found  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  work  is 
his  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  subject  We  have  to 
add  another,  that  of  carelessness  in  execution.  The  mistakes  he 
commits  are  certainly  not  of  great  moment,  but  still  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  should  exist  at  all.  We  shall  notice  a  few  to  make 
good  our  afiBrmation. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  book,  which  is  entitled  *  The 
World  and  its  Divisions/  he  commences  thus — *  Herodotus  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  powers  of  nature  to  lie  in  the  winds 
which  blew  from  different  quarters.'  The  authority  for  this 
assertion  is  of  tho  following  nature.  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  informs  us  that  there  were  three 
opinions  on  the  point  prevalent  among  the  learned  men  of  Greece. 
One  of  these  asserted  that  this  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  prevented  the  river  from  flowing  out  into 
the  sea.  The  second  maintained  that  the  Nile  issued  from  the 
great  ocean  stream  which  encircled  the  earth  with  its  sleepless 
current  The  third  affirmed  that  the  overflow  was  caused  by  the 
melticfg  of  snow.  Herodotus  rejected  all  these  opinions  as  un- 
tenable, and  propounded  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  at  least  is 
ingenious,  though  polytheistic.  The  Sun-god,  according  to  his 
notion,  had  a  decided  aversion  to  cold  places  ;  and  so  his  move- 
ments were  always  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  thus  issued  on  the  approach  of  summer  out  of  his  warm 
retreat  in  the  burning  region  of  Libya,  and  advanced  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  no  sooner  did  the  storms  appear, 
than  they  drove  him  back  again  to  the  ever-hot  south.  Now, 
wherever  the  Sun-god  was,  he  was  sure  to  attract  some  of  the 
waters  in  the  underlying  lands.  Thus,  when  he  was  in  Libya, 
during  winter,  he  drew  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  water 
consequently  came  down  in  less  quantities.  But  when  he  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  used  his  influence  only 
on  the  portions  near  the  mouth,  and  so  the  river  was  fuller  and 
in  its  normal  state.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  far  oti'  from  the  sun  in  winter,  the  rains  also  came  down  and 
swelled  them,  and  thus  they  were  so  large  then.  But  in  summer 
the  sun  acted  as  strongly  on  them  as  on  the  Nile  ;  they  had, 
besides,  no  showers  to  increase  their  current ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  tliat  they  were  comparatively  so  weak  in  the  warm  season. 
Now,  from  tliis  theory  of  Herodotus  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Wheeler 
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is  at  all  warranted  in  inferring  that  be  considered  the  winds  to 
be  the  fundamental  powers  of  nature.  They  were  00  &r  powen 
(at  least  the  north  wind,  or  we  might  even  say  ibe  storms)  thsit 
they  drove  the  Sun-god  away  from  the  middle  of  the  eartk  ;  but 
Herodotus  speaks  of  no  other  power,  fundamental  or  otherwise^ 
that  they  have  or  are. 

A.gain,  in  his  account  of  Laconia  (or  Laconica,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
prefers),  there  is  great  indeterminateness  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Laconians,  a  distinction  bein^  at  one  time  drawn  between  Urn 
Spartans  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Laconia^  while  in  anoibsr 

5 lace  that  is  attributed  to  the  Laconians  gen^iJly  wbicb  Ham- 
otus  aiBrms  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particnlar.  In  tbe 
very  same  section  to  which  we  allude  (pi  50),  Mr  Wbeeler  gives 
it  as  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  the  Laconians  were  in  tbe 
custom  of  saying  one  thing  while  they  meant  another,  fist 
Herodotus  makes  no  such  assertion ;  and,  though  we  are  vor 
far  from  having  the  unbounded  admiration  of  tbe  Spartans  win 
which  Muller  has  inspired  many  English  scholars,  we  should  jst 
without  hesitation  defend  them  from  this  wholesale  aocosKtioB. 
It  was  their  enemies,  the  Athenians,  who  delighted  to  speak  of 
Spartan  perfidy,  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Kmnans 
aUerwards  spoke  of  runic  faith. 

Just  two  pages  farther  on  (p.  52),  we  have  this  statement-— 
'  Our  author  mentions  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Laconiana  After  the  death  of  a 
king,  horsemen  announced  the  event  throughout  the  whole 
country ;  in  the  town,  however,  it  was  made  known  bj  an  oU 
woman,  who  paraded  through  the  streets  beating  a  ksttla'  A 
most  original  and  rather  comical  way  of  announcing  the  dimfh 
of  a  king,  certainly !  It  calls  to  our  recollection  the  town- 
drummers  of  Scotland,  who  up  to  recent  times  (some  of  ihma 
are  still  alive)  pemmbulatod  the  towns  beating  their  Arum%  end 
calling  attention  to  roups,  sales,  and  articles  missing. 
instead  of  a  man  and  a  drum,  we  have  an  old  woman 
kettle,  and  instead  of  the  intimation  of  lost  goods,  car  eid 
female  announces  the  death  of  a  king.  But  we  are  a£raid  thni 
the  comicahty  of  this  custom  lies  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Spartans,  but  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  The  passage  from  which  he  has 
derived  this  strange  piece  of  information  is  htoFally  transfaitsd 
thus  : — '  Now  these  tilings  are  given  to  the  kings  while  alhre^  oat 
of  the  common  fund  of  the  Spartans ;  but  when  they  die,  the 
following  customs  are  obsen-ed  :  horsemen  go  round  prodniUiiM 
what  has  happened  throughout  the  whole  of  T.«5^5«>;|^  gj 
throughout  tlie  city  women  going  about  beat  a  caldron ;'  •■?« 
St  Ttn*  woXiv  yuvaiKCc  ir^ptiovwti  Xtfttfra  tcporiovm.  Perhaps  the 
X^iic  vas  not  a  genuine  caldron,  but  a  kind  of  cymbal ;  and  at 
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all  events  the  object  the  women  (not  the  old  woman)  had  in 
rattling  it  was  to  express  the  grief  they  felt  at  the  decease  of 
their  ruler,  not  to  make  that  decease  known. 

Mr.  Wheeler  knows  the  graphic  point  of  a  story ;  but  either 
from  not  having  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  minutiie  of 
Herodotus  s  Greek,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  has  now  and  then 
omitted  some  characteristic  touches.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  his  notice  of  the  oflFerings  which  Croesus  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi  He  mentions  '  a  golden  statue  of  three  cubits 
high,  which  the  Delphians  said  was  an  image  of  the  Artocopus  or 
baker  of  Croesua'  One  characteristic  trait  in  this  circumstance  he 
does  notice.  He  tells  as  that  the  '  importance  ascribed  to  a  bak^ 
is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  despotic  eastern 
courts.  The  officers  of  the  Turkish  janizaries,  so  long  as  that 
corps  existed,  were  all  named  from  the  duties  of  the  kitchen,  the 
colonel  being  styled  the  soup-maker.'  But  another,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  trait,  he  has  entirely  omitted.  The  word 
a/aroico7roc,  tlis  bread-cuUeTy  brings  before  our  mind  the  picture 
of  an  eastern  girl,  with  languid  dark  eyes  and  long  eyelashes,  who 
has  caught  the  heart  of  the  luxurious  monarch,  and  preferring 
her  to  all  others,  he  assigns  her  the  duty  of  cutting  the  bread  for 
him,  the  king  being  unable  to  do  anything  for  himself,  like  too 
many  kings  of  modern  times.  In  these  old  fashioned  days  a  pair 
of  pretty  eyes  might  overthrow  monarchies ;  and  even  still  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  girls  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  empires. 
Louis  XV.'s  reign  was,  as  Frederick  the  Great  called  it,  a  series 
of  dances,  the  lazy,  amorous  monarch  being  led  off  by  some 
wretched  woman  ;  while  even  Frederick  himself,  though  far  from 
favourable  to  women  in  general,  honoured  the  danseuse  Barberini 
with  invitations  to  supper.  At  present  opera  girls  often  produce 
far  more  sensation  than  the  most  powerful  truths  or  preachers  of 
truth.  The  Pepita  produced  much  more  excitement  last  year  in 
Berlin  than  Goethe  ever  did,  honoured  though  he  was ;  and  the 
rabid  adoration  of  the  kind-hearted  Jenny  Lind  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  Bamum's  account,  shows  plainly  enough 
that  the  feeling  which  made  Croesus  place  a  statue  of  his  female 
bread-cutter  in  the  Delphic  temple  has  not  yet  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  carelessness  is  seen  also  in  the  numerous  mis- 
prints which  disfigure  his  work.  We  have  Archelous  for  Achelous, 
Bosphorus  for  Bosporus,  Epignoni  for  Epigoni,  Zigenner  for 
Zigeuner,  and  many  such.  A  moderate  allowance  of  these  no 
man  can  help,  but  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  has  rather 
too  many  of  them  not  to  deserve  a  little  blame.  He  has  also 
unnecessarily  repeated  the  same  thing  too  frequently. 

We   make  one  remark  as  to  style,  and  we  have  done  with 
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blaming.  At  the  commencement  of  the  book  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
slow,  almost  tawdry ;  but  as  he  advances  he  gathers  Rpirit  and 
life,  and  the  last  chapters  are  well  written  and  by  far  the  best  in 
the  work.  We  do  not  think  he  would  now  write  the  first 
few  chapters  in  the  same  style.  In  the  second  page  we  have  the 
following  specimen  of  fine  writing : — *  The  swell  from  that  great 
storm  was  yet  angry.  Hellas  was  yet  smarting  from  her  scars 
but  exulting  in  her  victories,  when  Herodotus  wandered  forth  to 
see,  to  touch,  and  to  explore.  The  story  of  tlie  great  contest  was 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  still  rife  in  men's  mouths,  but' — guess 
what  comes  next — a  veritable  anti-climax — '  the  date  is  uncer- 
tain.'    This,  however,  is  about  the  worst  of  the  kind. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Wlieeler  s  book  ;  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say  of  himself  From  the  volume  before  us  we  can 
honestly  say  that  he  is  plainly  a  very  modest,  laborious  man. 
The  work  shows  unwearied  research,  a  vast  amount  of  reading, 
and  considerable  power  in  expressing  the  results  in  forcible  and 
telling  language.  The  faults  we  have  found  with  him  are  two — 
that  he  has  chosen  a  bad  subject,  too  undefined,  and  not  suited  to 
the  wants  of  any  large  class  of  readers — and  that  he  is  somewhat 
careless.  The  first  fault  is  rather  a  misfortime  than  a  culpable 
error.  The  second  is  certainly  culpable,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  blame  him  greatly.  There  is  no  man  that  does  not  commit 
mistakes  sometimes.  If  these  are  in  trivial  matters  he  may  be 
more  easily  pardoned,  for  if  a  man  were  to  be  as  anxious  as 
Scaliger  is  said  to  have  been  about  placing  a  third  person  plural 
instead  of  a  third  person  singular  he  is  a  decided  fool,  though  he 
have  all  the  learning  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  evidentlj 
a  substantial  man,  strongly  bent  on  geographical  studies,  ana 
rather  apt  to  look  at  matters  from  the  geographical  interest 
which  they  have.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  that  he  has  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  Greek  text  of  Herodotua  To  a 
geographical  enthusiast,  who  does  not  know  Greek,  his  work  wiU 
be  quite  a  treasure,  and  to  any  one  the  concluding  chapters  are 
full  of  interest.  His  fancied  description  of  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  by  Neco's  mariners  is  drawn  up  in  a  vigorous,  interest- 
ing style.  His  account  of  the  Egyptians — of  the  recent  researches 
of  Vyse  and  Perring  in  reference  to  the  Pyramids  (though  he 
devotes  proportionally  too  much  space  to  the  subject),  and  his 
exposition  of  Linant  s  examination  of  the  country  where  Lake 
Mceris  was,  will  be  read  by  erudite  and  non-erudite  with  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure ;  and  if  a  general  reader  has  the  perseverance 
to  push  on  through  the  jungles  of  bristling  names,  he  will  rise 
from  the  work  with  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  world  such  as  Herodotus  saw  it 

And  Herodotus's  view  of  the  world  is  well  worth  looking  at 
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He  had  very  clear  vision  ;  an  eye  for  what  was  most  noteworthy, 
and  an  honest  and  wisdom-seeking  disposition  which  throw  a 
charm  over  all  his  narratives.  He  clings,  too,  most  firmly  to  facts ; 
all  his  theories  are  based  on  them,  and  he  refuses  belief  unhe- 
sitatingly to  what  seems  unwarranted  by  his  observation. 

The  common  notion  divided  the  world  into  three  equal  divisions, 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya  (or  Africa),  and  it  surrounded  this  land 
with  an  ever-flowing  stream,  which  bore  the  name  of  ocean. 
Herodotus  rejects  this  conception  of  the  earth  rather  con- 
temptuously, maintaining  that  the  existence  of  a  great  ocean 
river  had  never  been  proved  and  was  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poets. 

As  a  native  of  Halicarnassus  and  as  Greek  by  birth,  Hero- 
dotus knew  well  both  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  different 
cities  of  Greece.  Our  information  from  him,  however,  on  these 
points  is  not  so  very  great  as  we  might  have  expected.  In 
describing  them  he  becomes  far  more  an  ethnographer  than  a 
geographer.  He  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the  Lydians  and 
Carians,  and  tells  how  Psammitichus  found  out  by  the  language 
of  a  child,  who  had  heard  no  sound  but  the  bleating  of  goats, 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  oldest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese 
he  enters  into  an  investigation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  changes  that  the  entrance  of  the  Dorians  had  caused. 

In  passing  from  Greece  to  the  north  we  come  into  Thrace.  Hero- 
dotus has  inquired  diligently  about  the  people,  perhaps  visited 
the  places  themselves.  They  were  of  great  interest  to  him,  as 
Xf^rxes  had  passed  through  them  in  his  descent  on  Greece.  The 
Thraciau  tribes  were  barbarians,  but  even  barbarians  had  an 
attraction  for  our  traveller.  He  searched  for  wisdom  everywhere, 
like  a  true  Greek ;  and,  unlike  most  travellers  in  the  present  day, 
his  main  object  in  seeing  the  various  tribes  of  men  was  to  become 
better  and  wiser.  And  how  strange  were  the  lessons  he  read 
here  and  there  !  In  Thrace  there  were  the  Geta3,  the  bravest  of 
all  Thracians,  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
departed  soul  left  this  world  to  join  the  deity  Zalmoxis ;  and 
then,  every  tifth  year,  by  a  peculiar  method,  they  dispatched  a 
messenoer  chosen  by  lot  to  their  god,  that  tlms  he  might  hear 
all  the  prayers  which  they  hoped  he  would  answer.  But  they 
were  not  always  so  respectful.  When  thunder  rolled  and  light- 
ning Hashed,  they  would  shoot  their  arrows  at  these  elements 
into  the  sky,  and  threaten  their  god,  the  only  god  whom  they 
believ(d  to  exist.  The  Getxe,  we  fear,  are  not  altogether 
vanished  from  the  earth.  Those  who  shoot  at  what  deserves  wor- 
ship and  spurn  the  great  God  are  not  yet  extinct  in  these  civilized 
times. 

The  ancients  had  strange  dreamings  over  the  land  to  which 
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they  might  pass  after  death.  Melancholy  sits  on  the  brow  of  the 
Hght-hearted  Anacreon,  while  he  sings  that  ^  the  recess  of  the* 
nnseen  world  is  terrible,  and  hard  the  jonmey  that  ends  in  it  f 
and  he  groans  over  his  near  approach  to  Tartani&  life  on  eartik 
seemed  to  them  but  a  pithless,  dreamlike  inactivity,  and  the  life 
beyond  was  a  great  darkness  which  came  forth  to  meet  them  with 
its  shadow.  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  Herodotos  had  aa 
intense  curiosity  to  know  the  opinions  of  other  tribes  on  thun 
matter&  How  touching  for  lum  to  meet  with  the  Transi  who 
believed  this  world  to  be  the  scene  of  sorrow.  *Not  to  be  bon 
at  all,'  say  Bacchylides  and  Sophocles, '  is  best ;  next  to  tfaat^  to 
pass  as  quickly  from  the  earth  as  possible ;  and  no  doubt^  most 
of  the  religious  Greeks  had  feelings  very  much  akin  to  those  that 
dictated  these  lines.  The  Trausi  not  only  were  of  the  same  aeii> 
timents,  but  with  Fosterian  souls  they  acted  on  tiiem.  When  m 
child  came  into  the  world,  the  rehttives  gathered  round  the 
infant,  and  deplored  the  woes  that  it  would  have  to  endure ;  but 
when  any  one  died  there  was  merriment  and  rejoicing — a  soul 
had  been  set  free  from  the  pains  of  earth. 

Herodotus  found  among  the  Thracians  that  barbarians  could 
be  exceedingly  foppish  after  their  own  fashion.  The  man  who  was 
not  tattooed  among  them  was  not  respectable.  The  untattooed 
classes  were  forced  to  do  many  disagreeable  things^  while  the 
tattooed  gentleman  despised  work,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 
plunder. 

From  Thrace  we  advance  into  Scythia — a  region  which  Hero- 
dotus takes  occasion  to  describe  in  speaking  of  Darius,  who  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  against  it.  With  the  Scythian  towns  on 
ihe  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the  Halicamassian  was  probably 
well  acquainted  ;  and  in  Olbia  he  would  spend  some  dava 
inquiring  of  the  merchants  there  what  information  they  could 
[ive  in  reference  to  the  customs  and  position  of  the  various  tribesL 
Ze  conceived  the  Scythian  land  as  a  square,  with  the  Black 
on  the  south,  and  the  rivers  Don  and  Ister  (Danube)  on  the 
and  west.  Some  indeed,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Wheeler,  fiuiey 
that  Herodotus  could  not  be  so  far  mistaken  as  to  believe  the 
Danube  to  flow  from  north  to  south ;  but,  besides  that  his  notions 
as  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  were  indefinite,  his 
words  are  too  precise  to  allow  us  to  doubt  his  meaning.  Within 
these  regions  roamed  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Scythians,  never 
dwelling  in  towns,  but  inhabiting  travelling  wagons,  and  living 
on  the  cattle  they  drove  before  them.  Various  tribes  of  these 
he  mentions,  and  his  account  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea  is  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

Herodotus  gives  ample  details  in  regard  to  the  customs  of  the 
Scythians ;  how  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  slain  enemy,  and 
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flayed  his  head  ^  what  gods  they  worshipped,  and  how  they 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  the  bloody  god  of  war;  and  how 
soothsayers  were  numerous  among  them,  and  frequently  con- 
sulted. One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  narrative  Is; 
that  which  describes  the  burial  of  tne  great,  for  the  tumuli  of 
the  Scythian  and  of  the  ancient  Briton  were  much  alike.  Their 
kings  were  always  buried  in  the  country  of  the  Gtorrhi,  near  the 
Borysthenes,  and  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  his  body  was 
carried  round  from  tribe  to  tribe,  when  lamentatioDS,  ear^nxtting, 
hair-clipping,  lacerations  of  arm  and  &ce,  and  other  demoastraticms 
of  sorrow  were  shown  in  profusion.  On  its  airivaL  sjooKkg  the 
Qerrhi,  a  square  cavity  was  dug  for  the  embalmed  body;  this 
was  covered  with  leaves,  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid ;  spears 
were  stuck  in  on  both  sides ;  logs  of  wood,  and  then  mats,  were 
thrown  over  it ;  and  finally  there  were  buried  along  with  the 
king  one  of  his  concubines  who  had  been  strangled,^  and  his  cup^ 
bearer,  cook,  groom,  attendant,  message-bearer  and  horses,  with 
golden  cups,  and  the  best  of  everythmg.  Over  the  whole  was 
thrown  earthy  and  the  Scythians  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
the  mound  as  great  as  possible. 

Beyond  the  Scythians,  Herodotus's  information  did  not  go  far^ 
and  many  of  the  reports  he  did  heeu:  he  could  not  beliera  Thus 
people  told  him  that  there  was  a  nation  called  the  Neuri,  each 
mdividual  of  whom  became  a  wolf  once  a  year  for  a  short  time. 
If  Mr.  Oliphant's  account  of  the  Russians  on  the  Volga  be  cor* 
rect,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  be  anything  else  than  wolves. 
Then  some  said  that  there  were  races  of  men  that  dwelt  beyond 
tlie  north  wind  and  Mr.  Wheeler's  'fundamental  powers,'  of 
whom  Herodotus  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Then  he  heard 
reports  of  men  who  bad  goat's  feet,  and  of  people  who  slept  for 
six  months  in  the  year — stories  which  he  coidd  not  credit 

Somewhere  in  the  north,  too,  dwelt  a  people  called  the  Isse- 
dones,  who  would  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Women's  Con- 
vention ;  for  the  women  had  equal  rights  with  the  men,  only 
they  had  a  rather  savage  custom  of  eating  their  dead  fathers. 
These  Issedones  said  that  beyond  them  lived  the  Arimaspi,  or 
one-eyed  nation,  and  the  gold-watching  Griffins. 

Of  the  west  of  Europe  Herodotus  says  little.  He  must  have 
known  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  very  well  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Thurii ;  but  it  is  strange  to  observe  how  completely 
unknown  to  him  are  the  great  nations  which  now  possess  the 
whole  of  the  political  influence  of  Europe.  He  had  heard  of 
Tartessus  from  the  Phocceans,  who  also  made  him  acquainted  with 
Corsica.  He  knew  the  Etruscans,  whose  commerce  extended  far 
and  wide  ;  and  he  had  some  dim  doubtful  notions  about  the 
Ciissiterides,  or  Tin-Islands.     But  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  pre- 
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sent  France,  or  Britain,  or  Germany,  the  universal  geographer 
has  heard  nothing.  Who  knows  what  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  world  before  as  much  time  shall  have  passed  away  as  has 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  ours. 

The  knowledge  which  Herodotus  possessed  of  Asia  was  con* 
fined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  great  high  road  which  led  from 
Sardis  to  Susa.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  ^t  hold  of  the 
names  of  the  different  satrapies  into  which  Danus  had  divided 
his  immense  empire.  He  had  also  himself  been  at  Babylon,  and 
his  picture  of  the  great  city  is  fresh  and  interesting  ;  and  he  had 
heard  an  immense  deal  about  the  variegated  dresses  which  the 
barbarous  tribes  accompanying  Xerxes  had  worn  on  the  occadoii 
of  the  invasion  of  Greece.  The  sensuous  mind  of  the  Greek 
would  no  doubt  be  vastly  delighted  with  hearing  every  particular 
that  could  be  related  of  the  strange  aud  uncouth  hordes  who  had 
swelled  the  monstrous  army  of  the  great  king.  But,  after  all, 
the  most  interesting  to  them  were  the  Persians  themselves,  who 
had  exercised  such  a  powerful  influence  on  their  own  destinies^ 
and  whose  very  name  bad  been  a  source  of  terror  until  the  daring 
deeds  of  Greek  valour  had  dispelled  the  illusion.  The  history  of 
the  hardy  tribe,  too,  was  full  of  wise  lessons ;  and  as  we  see  in 
the  '  Cyropsedia'  of  Xenopbon,  the  early  Persians  performed  the 
same  functions  in  the  hands  of  philosophic  Greeks,  that  the 
Germans  did  in  the  hands  of  Tacitus.  Hardy,  poor,  and  almost 
barbarous  in  appearance,  they  were  looked  on  as  wise,  just^  and 
sensible.  Beyond  Persia  Herodotus's  information  is  derived  firom 
hearsay,  or  from  a  very  remarkable  voyage  which  Scylax  of  Caiy- 
anda  bad  made  down  the  Indus. 

Herodotus  did  not  know  where  to  divide  Asia  from  Africa. 
He  had  seen  the  Bed  Sea  only  at  its  most  northern  extremity, 
and  had  supposed  that  it  was  equally  narrow  at  every  pointy  and 
consequently  rather  a  river  than  a  gulf.  What  he  calls  the 
Erythraean  Sea  is  our  Arabian  Sea.  And  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  though  the  fact  was  denied  by  Greeks  of  a  later 
day,  Herodotus  firmly  believed  that  the  waters  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  aud  the  Mediterranean  were  continuous,  and  that  it  was 
possible  setting  out  from  the  one  to  enter  through  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  other.  He  believed  in  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  by  the  expedition  Neco  had  sent  out ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Wheeler  in  thinking  that  the  project  was  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  refusing  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus, 

Of  all  Africa,  Egypt  was  the  country  dear  to  the  heart  of  our 
author.  It  was  there  especially  that  his  religious  cravings  were 
satisfied.  He  regarded  it  as  the  first  of  lands;  its  primeval 
monuments  struck  him  with  profound  awe ;  its  strangely-shaped 
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gods  filled  him  with  mysterious  questionings;  its  priests  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  unheard-of  wonders  ;  and  he  saw  in  hoary  old 
Egypt  the  first  seat  of  literature  and  religion,  the  land  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  almost  all  the  civilization 
they  had.  His  journey  through  Egypt  was  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  up  which  he  sailed  as  far  as  Elephantine.  He 
visited  the  great  temples  on  his  way,  the  Pyramids,  the  Laby- 
rinth, and  the  Lake  Moeris  ;  he  collected  accounts  of  the  customs 
of  the  people ;  and  he  gives  us  as  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  priests  as  he  could  do  without 
violating  his  vows.  Beyond  Elephantine  he  knew  the  tribes 
only  by  report.  The  account  of  one  of  these,  the  Macrobians,  or 
Long-livers,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  They  were  a  nation  of 
Parrs,  their  usual  age  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but 
they  give  no  support  to  the  vegetarians,  as  they  lived  on  boiled 
flesh  and  milk.  Nor  do  they  at  all  favour  the  teetotallers,  if  the 
following  story,  given  by  Herodotus,  be  true.  Cambyses,  king 
of  the  Persians,  wishing  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  these 
Ethiopians,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  men  in  the  world,  sent 
a  present  to  them  l)y  the  hands  of  the  Fish-eaters.  The  present 
consisted  of  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  neck-chain  and  bracelets, 
ointment  and  wine.  The  king,  who  was  chosen  to  that  office 
because  he  was  the  tallest  and  strongest,  asked  what  the  garment 
was,  and  how  it  had  got  the  purple  colour  ?  On  hearing  of  the 
process  of  dyeing,  he  replied  that  the  men  were  deceitful  and  so 
were  the  garments.  On  examining  the  neck-chain  and  bracelets, 
he  guessed  them  to  be  fetters,  and  had  a  most  profound  contempt 
for  them  and  the  people  who  could  use  such  things  for  binding 
their  captives.  He  made  equally  depreciatory  remarks  on  the 
ointment ;  but  when  he  tried  the  wine,  it  had  rather  a  good 
taste  ;  and  so  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  food  which  the 
king  of  Pei*sia  used.  Wheat-bread,  he  was  told,  was  the  staple. 
*  Tlien  how  long  do  people  generally  live  V  *  Eighty  years  is 
about  the  longest  period  of  life.'  On  hearing  which  the  strong 
khig  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  live  so  long  if  they  had 
not  the  sense  to  partake  copiously  of  the  wine. 

Besides  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Herodotus  describes  Gyrene  and 
the  numerous  barbarous  tribes  situated  round  about  them.  Of 
the  centre  and  western  coast  of  Africa  little  was  known,  though 
he  made  very  diligent  investigations.  The  two  principal  events 
that  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject,  were  an  expedition 
of  tlie  Nasamones  into  the  centre,  and  a  voyage  of  Sataspes,  a 
Persian,  who  had  passed  out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  under 
commands  to  sail  round  Africa. 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  the  knowledge  which  Herodotus 
had  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  over  Mr.  Wheelers  book. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  subject  might  become  very  intereatoH^ 
if  treated  in  a  popular  style,  ^e  therefore  rej<»ce  that  lu: 
Wheeler  intends  to  publish  a  volume  styled,  ^The  Life  and 
Travels  of  Herodotus,  an  Imaginary  Biography  founded  cm 
Fact'  He  will  be  able  to  do  himself  much  more  justice  than  ha 
has  done  in  the  work  we  have  reviewed  ;  and  he  will  no  doabfe 
give  to  the  public  a  very  readable  and  instructive  volume. 


V. — Oxford  Essays  Contrihvted  hy  Memhers  of  ike  Vniverwiif^ 
8vo.    pp.  310.    London :  John  W.  Piarker  &  Son.     1855. 


For  immemorial  ages  there  have  stood  in  England  two 
centres  of  learning  and  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  poimft 
These  hives  Qjdl  Si  save  the  honey)  have  produi^  two  disdnet 
races.  The  first  of  these  is  constituted  of  the  swarms  who 
periodically  migrate  from  their  Alma  Mater,  and  find  their  waj 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  into  all  sections  of  British  aoGiet]|& 
if  the  destination  of  each  could  be  recorded,  it  would  mdke 
human  life  seem  to  be  a  lottery.  The  son  of  a  Lancashire  wettfw 
takes  possession  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  goal  of  ecdesiasticdi 
ambition ;  the  son  of  a  Cambridge  draper  becomes  the  An^ 
bishop  of  York ;  and  the  statesmen  who  have  awed  Eoxops^ 
and  the  writers  who  have  illuminated  the  world,  have,  as  servi* 
tors,  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table,  not  of  their  Alma  Mater,  faol 
of  their  injwta  noverca.  They  have  peopled  the  bar;  and 
on  one  or  other  bench  have  swayed  the  social  destinies  of  their 
country  in  what  Lord  Chatham  called  '  the  purity  of  their 
ermine,  and  the  imsuUied  sanctity  of  their  lawn.  Time  would 
fail  even  to  name  the  men  who  have  illustrated  our  literatoze 
and  our  historical  annals,  and  who  have  belonged  to  that  dasB 
who,  having  left  our  Universities,  have  to  some  extent  made  th* 
literature,  the  law,  and  the  constitution  of  England  what  it  ISL 
Whether  they  have  achieved  their  greatness  in  conseqaanoe  or 
in  spite  of  the  training  they  received  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
remains  a  question,  on  which  our  second  category  may  thxnw 
some  light. 

Certaiii  still  it  is  that  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our  greatflsk 
men  have  never  studied  within  the  waUs  of  either  of  oar  national 
Universities ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  if  wtt 
turn  our  attention  to  the  permanent  tenants  of  thoee  hivea  firam 
which  these  swarms  are  drsifted  off.  The  resouiceB  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  allow  of  the  residence  and  support  of  a  laige  nnrnhwr 
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of  men  possessed  of  the  means  of  making  these  great  corpora^ 
tions  the  centres  and  sources  of  intellectual  illumination  and 
popularized  learrring  to  the  nation  which  has  so  richly  endowed 
them.  It  must  be  manifest  even  to  the  most  cursory  observer 
of  the  course  of  British  literature  that  they  have  not  fulfilled 
their  mission.  The  Fellows  of  our  numerous  colleges,  disrtinr 
guishing  them  from  tutors  and  professors,  are  endowed  with 
advantages  of  which  neither  they  nor  the  public  seem  to 
be  fully  conscious.  They  have  a  life  of  literary  leisure  ;  they 
have  the  most  opulent  hbraries  available  to  their  curiosity  or 
study  ;  they  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  concentrated 
literary  intercourse ;  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  pre- 
posterous law  of  celibacy  which  overlays  their  lot  and  dwarfe 
them  to  the  social  dimensions  of  Popish  priests,  or  expands  them 
to  that  character  with  which  popular  scandal  invests  these  latter 
functionaries,  we  might  address  them  as  Yirgil  apostrophizes  the 
husbandmen  of  his  day — 

*  Fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  n6riht.' 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  regarded  in  this  latter  aspect  as  pamanent  bodies, 
are,  as  respects  the  progress  of  letters,  the  most  useless  corpora- 
tions in  Europe.  Not  that  they  have  been  altogether  supine. 
Stagnation  is  morbific,  and  the  human  mind,  slug  itself  as  it 
may,  mast,  from  the  law  of  its  nature^  be  generative  either  of 
good  or  of  evil.  The  more  active  members  of  our  Universities 
have  thrown  off  now  and  then  a  treatise  on  Fluxions,  a  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  or  a  newly  annotated  edition  of  a  Greek  play ; 
but  for  all  the  higher  and  more  varied  purposes  of  literature 
our  residentiary  University  men  have  been  utterly  worthless. 
It  is  true  that  the  st^i^rnant  water  at  Oxford  has  been  covered  of 
late  years  >vith  a  highly  coloured  film,  and  has  given  ofif  exhala- 
tions that  have  poisoned  the  Church ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tractarian  heresy,  the  Univei'sities  have  done  nothing 
comparatively  to  leaven  and  inform  the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  while  its  only  active  effects  are  tending  to  the  dislo- 
cation and  revolution  of  our  ecclesiastical  system, — and  that  is 
saying  the  least.  Dr.  Watts  teaches  the  infant  population  of  this 
country  that  the  Devil  makes  his  capital  out  of  idleness ;  and 
we  firmly  believe,  that  the  comparatively  unemployed  condition 
3f  the  resident  members  of  our  Universities  is  not  only  ineffectual 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constituted,  but  is 
ibsolutely  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Professing  to 
:>e  religious  seminaries,  their  theological  teaching  is  human,  and 
naeagre  to  the  last  degree.  Their  compelled  devotional  exer- 
cises are,  as  might  ])e  expected,  shockingly  perfunctory.     They 
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overshadow  their  vicinities  with  a  lamentable  immorality,  and 
the  shade  which  their  bulk  projects  far  and  wide  (a  fact  equally 
true  of  all  our  episcopal  and  capitular  homesteads),  blights  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  excellence,  whether  intellectoal 
or  religious.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  if  these  remarks  do  noi 
apply  to  our  Universities  and  all  our  cathedral  towns,  where  the 
free  inquiry  engendered  by  extended  commerce  does  not  over- 
bear the  benumbing  influence  of  a  local  ecclesiastical  estaUisiH 
ment. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
unemployed  and  buried  intellectual  capital  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  portion  of  this  is  in  process  of  ezlm- 
mation  from  the  soil  of  our  national  Universities.  Oxford  has 
taken  the  lead,  and  we  find  that  Cambridge  is  shortly  to  follow ; 
and  to  each  of  their  productions  we  design  from  time  to  time  to 
give  an  impartial  attention.  The  grapes  of  Eshcol  Ue  before  m, 
in  a  volume  of  critical  essays,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Its  plan,  however,  is  novel,  and  is 
thus  enunciated  in  a  brief  prefatory  advertisement  —  ^  This 
volume  of  Oxford  Essays  is  not  intended  to  advocate  any  parti- 
cular set  of  opinions,  theological,  social,  or  political  E^h  writer 
is  responsible  for  his  own  opinions,  and  for  none  but  his  own  ;  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  general  unity  of  thought  to 
the  publication.  The  tie  that  unites  the  different  contributors  is 
not  that  they  think  alike,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  same  Uni- 
versity ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  independent  character  of 
the  separate  contributions,  the  names  of  the  writers  have  bem 
aflSxed  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  several  Essays.' 

The  first  article  is  entitled  *  Lucretius  and  the  Poetic  Cha- 
racteristics of  his  Age.'  This  is  a  most  elaborate,  and  unquestion- 
ably a  highly  meritorious  production.  The  writer  commences  by 
contrasting  the  literature  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  and 
after  observing  that  poetic  genius  manifested  itself  at  Rome 
during  a  very  short  period  of  the  national  existence,  that  it  was 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  cultivated  men,  and  that  it 
addressed  its  productions  to  a  small  class  of  the  population,  he 
develops  his  theory  on  this  subject  in  a  passage  which,  while  it 
is  interesting  in  itself,  affords  a  specimen  of  his  styla 

*  Their  pursuits  were  war  and  agriculture,  they  enjoyed  neither  the 
wild  adventure  and  enlarged  intercoiu^e  with  the  world  which  faU  to 
the  lot  of  a  maritime  population,  nor  the  free  life  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence of  mountaineers  and  lierdsmen  ;  their  institutions  tended  to 
merge  the  individual  in  the  family  and  the  state,  and  their  religion  to 
check  all  freedom  of  thought ;  their  character  was  grave,  stem, 
austere,  submissive  to  law  and  order.  But  they  possessed,  beyond 
every  other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  gift  of  receiving  and  nffimilating 
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11  foreign  influences  with  which  their  career  of  conquest  brought 
lieni  in  contact.  It  was  owing  to  this  gift  that  they  mastered  the 
'^orld,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  national 
terature.  But  we  may  ask  by  what  medium  could  the  genius  of 
rreek  poetry  be  communicated  to  the  stern,  practical,  and  prosaic  life 
f  the  Roman  citizen  ?  How  could  these  elements  blend  with  one 
nother  so  as  to  produce  those  works  not  only  of  pure  art,  but  of 
riginal  and  natural  feeling,  which  we  justly  prize  among  the  richest 
reasures  inherited  from  antiquity  ?  The  charm  of  Latin  poetry  arises 
rom  the  Italian  air  which  it  breathes ;  from  something  not  purely 
loman,  yet  akin  to  the  Roman  spirit,  and  very  distinct  from  the  mere 
nfluences  of  Greek  culture  and  ideas.  The  answer  to  our  question  is 
uggested  by  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Niebuhr,  that  nearly  all  the 
;reat  men  who  enriched  the  Latin  literature  were  of  provincial  and 
talian,  not  of  purely  Roman  origin.  If  we  pass  in  review  the  names 
•f  the  greatest  Roman  poets,  with  whose  birthplace  we  are  acquainted, 
ve  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  reared  amidst  the  stirring 
ife  and  the  high  memories  of  the  city ;  that  it  was  not  *  the  air  of  the 
Iventine'  which  they  first  breathed,  nor  the  *  sacred'  Tiber  that  first 
ast  its  influence  on  their  imagination  ;  but  that  they  grew  up  among 
.aimer  scenes,  not  destitute,  we  may  believe,  of  beauty  to  sink  into  the 
oul,  or  of  ancient  memories  of  their  own,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
)oet  from  their  association  with  his  individual  history.' — Essay  i.  p.  4. 

The  writer's  portrait  of  the  genius  of  Lucretius  is  singularly 
elicitous,  and  is  set  in  a  frame  of  collateral  learning,  without 
vhich  the  examination  of  the  writings  of  an  individual  poet 
vould  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.     He  paints  in  just  colours 

he  mingled  fervour  and  sublimity  of  the  poet's  imagination,  the 
licety  of  his  powers  of  observation,  the  vividness  of  his  con- 
ception, the  comprehensiveness  of  mental  vision  which  could 
3mbrace  the  most  remote  poetical  analogies,  the  intense  sympathy 
»vith  nature,  the  deeply  emotional  character  of  his  mind,  and  the 
infailing  majesty  of  his  diction.  The  writer's  summing  up  of 
he  character  of  Lucretius  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  the  mastery 
t  shows  over  a  science  for  which  we  may  be  perhaps  permitted 
:o  invent  the  name  of  comparative  literature. 

*  Perhaps,  in  some  ways,  Lucretius  may  come  more  home  to  our 
modern  sympatliies  than  to  those  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
W^ithout  reminding;  us  of  any  one  modern  poet  or  philoso])her,  he 
brin^rs  before  us  manv  of  tljose  modes  of  thouixht  and  emotion  that 
have  been  represented  l)y  distinguished  men  in  later  times.  In  the 
way  in  wliicli  he  recoj^nises,  and  earnestly  enforces,  the  principle  that 
a  "  pure  heart"  is  tlie  truest  aim  of  man  ;  and  in  his  doctrine  tliat.  our 
peace  can  he  secured  only  by  unmurnmring  resignation,  he  anticipates 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  S[)inoza ;  although  the  modern  thinker  must 
have  enjoyed  a  far  more  real  calm  than  wa^  compatible  with  the 
fervid  i"eelinL,'s  and  imagination  of  the  Roman  poet.  Again,  his 
paijsionate  enjoyment  of  natui'c,  and  his  poetic  sense  of  her  beauty, 
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combined  with  hie  scientific  interest  in  all  physical  phenomena  and  Ae 
reverence  which  the  perception  of  relations  and  inierdependendit 
excites  in  him,  appear  to  proclaim  a  character  of  intdlect  nmOar  iD 
that  of  such  great  and  genial  men  of  science  as  Alexander  von  IfiM 
boldt.  As  a  i>oet,  by  the  sustained  majesty  of  his  style,  by  the  mam 
of  sublimity  ever  present  to  him,  by  his  high  self-confidenoe  and  lolW 
scorns  of  his  adversaries,  by  his  fondness  for  objects  of  pom^ni 
magnificence,  strangely  blending  with  austerity,  and  by  the  km  of 
*^  plain  living,'*  he  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  characteristies  of  MiHoB; 
while  the  nature  of  his  subject,  his  dislike  of  piuotical  life,  and  hb 
dbbehef  in  all  divine  truth,  ap^>ear  in  as  striking  contrast  with  tht 
theme,  the  life,  and  the  faith  of  our  great  English  poet.  In  HMI 
respects,  he  displays  the  contemplative  and  poetic  excellenciea  of 
more  recent  poets ;  and  perhaps  we  are  not  doing  injostioe  to 
when  we  claim  for  him,  in  respect  of  his  intense  reality,  a  nmeriori^ 
to  Shelley ;  and  in  re8])cct  of  consistent  strength,  to  WorasworiL 
Though,  like  the  other  Latin  poets,  he  wants  inv^ltiveneai^  jet  hs 
shows  no  want  of  other  characteristics  of  originality.  He  was  At 
first  among  cither  Greeks  or  Romans  who  discarding  the  cxeatioos  ef 
the  fancy,  revealed  the  infinite  poetry  of  real  existence.  Thia  ii 
perhai>s  his  greatest  claim  to  our  regard.' — Essay  i.  p.  45. 

Tlic  next  article  bears  the  well  known  name  of  Froude^  aad  ii 
entith'd  '  Suggestions  u])on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  1*WliA 
History.'  After  admitting,  and  very  justly,  the  neglect  ciTihk 
important  study  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  writer  proceedi 
to  a  more  general  condemnation  of  the  imperfection  ana  unfoil* 
ableness  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the  age  which  chaiac 
our  University  education.  The  public,  he  says,  hare 
scandalized  to  find  that  men  may  take  the  highest  hononn^  maj 
get  fellowships,  perhaps  tutor8hii)s,  and  yet  ])e  ignorant  of  matteif 
which  are  familiar,  as  they  say,  to  every  girl  fresh  from  the  achoot 
room.  After  all  the  accumulation  of  Knowledge  which  the  thne 
last  centuries  have  gatliered  up,  the  highest  education  of  Aa 
country  remains,  it  is  indignantly  said,  with  scarcely  a  dwofle  t9 
what  it  was  at  the  Reformation.  If  we  forget  the  educatiODll 
reforms  promoted  by  Prince  Albert,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uah 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  those  enforced  by  Parliament  on  boCk 
our  Universities,  these  words  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statemanl  if 
the  case. 

Mr.  Froude  proceeds  to  suggest  a  remedy  affecting  one  in* 
portant  branch  of  study — that  of  the  history  of  our  countiy.  Let 
the  reader  make  a  dozen  guesses  as  to  what  he  proposes  to  maks 
the  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  ue  will  haaavd 
another  guess — that  he  will  miss  his  mark.  \Miat  do  you  thinly 
imsuspectiug  reader,  of  the  Statutes  at  Lari^e  I  and  yet  we  nuMl 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Froude  supports  his  proposition  with  a  degree  af 
ingenuity  and  skill  w'hich  gives  great  weight  to  the 
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We  digress  for  a  moment  to  notice  his  severe  and,  we  think,  very 
prejudiced  strictures  on  the  more  extended  and  practical  curri- 
culum of  the  London  University.  *See,  they  seem  to  say,  what 
they  teacb  !  Look  at  it  in  the  length  of  it,  the  depth,  and 
the  breadth  of  it,  and  then  compare  with  it,  if  the  very  compa- 
rison is  not  ridiculous,  the  pitiful  achievements  of  the  old  Univer- 
sities. Unfortunately  questions  are  not  annwers,  axid  we  once 
suggested  to  a  professor  of  that  institution  that  it  would  contri- 
bute much  to  the  assurance  of  thinking  persons  if  along  with 
their  questions  they  would  print  occasionally  a  few  of  the  average 
answers  which  are  sent  into  them — the  answers  of  such  of  the 
men  as  had  been  allowed  to  pass  with  tolerable  credit.  We  could 
thus  form  some  more  definite  notion,  not  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  taught,  but  of  what  was  actually  learnt' 

Mr.  Froude  seems  to  forget  this  argument  cuts  both  ways. 
From  all  we  have  heard  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  records 
of  the  examinations  at  the  elder  Universities  would,  if  diey  were 
published,  rob  Hood  and  Dickens  of  their  laurels  .as  purveyors  of 
fun  and  laughter  to  the  publia 

But  to  return  to  the  Statutes  at  Large,  ilr,  Froude  takes  as 
an,  illustration  the  condemnation  of  Anna  Boleyn : — 

*  Who  now  questions,'  he  says,  'to  mention  an  extreme  instance, 
that  Anne  Boleyn* s  death  was  the  result  of  the  licentious  cspriee  of 
Henry  ?  and  yet  her  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  hOT  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hero  of  Flodden.  Field,  the  Privy  Oouncil, 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Grand  Jur^^  of  Middlesex,  and  three  other  juries 
absented,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  opposing  voice  to  the  proofs 
of  luT  guilt,  and  approved  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  her. 
There  i.s  this  tremendous  weight  of  testimony,  yet  her  innocence  is 
now  assumed  as  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Hallam  considers  it  almost 
criminal  to  doubt  it ;  so  public  opinion  has  ruled  in  this  matter,  while, 
if  she  were  innocent,  even  in  the  Rome  of  Nero,  we  cannot  find  a 
parallel  for  the  baseness  and  infamy  of  that  English  people  who  thus 

encouraged  a  crime  so  atrocious A  few  slighting  words,  not  even 

of  shame  ;  a  few  contemy)tuous  phrai5es  about  compHancy,  subserviency, 
and  the  like,  are  all  which  we  lind,  and  with  these  our  historians  are 
contented  to  dismiss  into  infamy  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Hefon nation  ;  the  men  who  fought  at  Flodden,  at  Solway  Moss,  and 
Pinkie  Cleugh — the  Howards,  the  Nevilles,  the  Talbots,  the  Greys, 
the  Veres,  the  Percies,  the  Fitzwilliams,  the  St.  Legers, — the  best  and 
bravest  blood  of  this  once  noble  England.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  there  canjbe  but  little  doubt  of  the  amount  of  judgment  in 
persons  who  treat  it  in  this  way ;  and  this  is  but  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  the  consequences  of  preferring  the  thoughtless  compilations 
called  Histories  of  England,  but  which  are  really  dull  historical  romanceS| 
to  contemporary  authoritative  documents.* — Essay  ii.pp.  65,  66, 

Not  that  Mr.  Froude  intends  to  inflict  the  whole  of  the  Statutes 
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fixes  tne  commeaceinent  of  caax^e  ai  lut;  luortli  y«ar  of 

Heniy  VII.,  when  first  tbey  1  to  te  prioted,  and  ht>  recum- 

mends  that  from  tb&t  tii  w  t  a  R^stomtioa  the  Sututci 
should  be  made  a  text-bo<  which  hould  l>o  studio<I  as  Thucj- 
dides  and  AristoUe  are  'got  up,'  as  n  fised  and  authoritative 
nucleus  around  which  the  uiowledge  of  these  two  centurit«  aie 
built  up.  Nor  does  he  surest  that  tlic  whole  of  the  btatuttf 
within  these  limits  should  oe  proposed  for  study  and  ex&mtiu- 
tion.  He  recommends  that  a  judicious  si^lc-ctiou  ghould  be  uudi 
of  those  which  relate  to  details  of  trade,  lo  illustrate  thp  remark- 
able  system  on  which  commerce  was  tlun  conducted,  and  add*, 
'  Let  there  be  made  a  carefully  abridged  edition,  coutaiuiug  «ll 
such  statutes  as  directly  bear  upon  tlie  outer  or  inner  life  of 
England,  especial  care  being  taken  with  such  as  are  dtoaen  l» 
give  the  language  of  them  exactly  as  it  is,  without  oniissiaa  or 
curtailment 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Fronde  is  certaiolv  novel,  bat  »e 
must  record  our  opinion  that  be  han  subatjutiated  hia  cam. 
History  in  the  hands  of  partisans  is  very  much  wluU  it  W 
facetiously  designated,  by  Lord  Flunkett  (if  our  ineinoiy  bbw 
us),  'an  old  almanack,  and  he  who  Hiifill  study  iwcc— JTdf 
the  narrative  of  the  Protectorate  given  hy  Hume  and  Unriyk, 
will  probably  be  able  to  sympathize  nitli  the  seuKatious  of  tbe 
Russian  valetudinarians  who  emerge  fmni  thv  warm  bath  to  nil 
themselves  in  snow.  Without  committing  oiirxelves  to  the  wbt^ 
length  of  the  writer's  recommendations.  w<'  think  them  of  gml 
vahie  to  the  higher  class  of  teachers,  L'^pecially  bb  his  m£«bh 
involves  the  condition  of  a  minute  imlcx.  It  certainly  is  hi^ 
time  that  our  better  instructed  youth  Blmuld  know  something  of 
Cromwell  as  well  as  of  Leonidas,  and  cl  ih<-  p'lhlicid  vcoDotny  «f 
England  as  well  as  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  Itoma 

The  article  on  'TheNeighboiu-hoodof  Oxt.trJ  and  itaOMlogy' 
is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  master,  and  i^  written  with  gn»i 
vivacity,  though  for  the  most  part  more  suit'd  to  the  pagmrf 
'The  Philosophical  Transactions'  than  to  tliuM'  of  a  tMiMihr 
review.  The  extended  notice  of  '  Hegel's  i'liil)Mi]jliy  nf  Kigbt' 
will  be  read  by  but  few,  though  distineuiiix  <!  I>y  ^n>at  meta- 
physical acuteness.  It  will  be  aheolutely  iiuijiiiUigiblc  to  iJm 
great  body  of  readers.  It  is  a  tissue  of  pun  m- Uphj-sics,  and  it 
but  scantily  supplied  with  those  illustrations,  \W-  introdactioii 
of  which  would  have  given  clearness  and  iMtlli^ibility  to  it* 
technicality  and  abstraction.  The  long  article  un  '  i.'xford  Stiitliai^' 
with  which  the  number  closes,  is  certainly  vcrr  masterly,  and  *  i 
second  article  ftom  the  same  pen,  wbii  t         at«u  by  tks 

writer,  will  probably  afford   ua  a  fu  i  i     ty  of  t' 

loping  and  examining  bis  views. 
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In  closing  the  volume,  we  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.  It 
is  an  experiment,  and  the  complexion  which  the  work  will  here- 
after assume  will  probably  be  determined  in  some  degree  by  & 
candid  and  general  public  criticism.  Of  the  learning  and  the 
intellectual  power  displayed  in  the  initial  volume  there  can  be  no* 
doubt.  The  exception  we  should  take  against  it  is,  that  it  is  toa 
learned  and  too  scientific.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
perusal  of  the  two  Universities,  and  not  for  the  great  body  of 
educated  readers  throughout  the  realm.  It  is  redolent  of  Oxford. 
In  classics,  the  article  on  Longinus,  in  metaphysics,  the  article  on 
Hegel,  in  science,  the  treatise  on  Local  Geology,  and  in  the  great 
matter  of  University  study,  the  closing  article  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  to  these  we  might  add  some  other  papers  which 
our  limited  space  has  forbidden  us  to  analyse,  confine  the  interest 
of  the  number  before  us  to  the  highest,  and  yet  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  British  society.  If  the  work  is  to  retort  upon 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers  the  caution  which  they  addressed  to 
Walter  Scott  on  the  appearance  of  *  Waverley,'  that  if  he  were 
not  the  author  of  it,  he  must  look  to  his  laurels,  the  scheme  of  the 
work  must  be  more  comprehensive  and  national.  Oxford  just 
now  is  not  in  the  best  odour,  and  the  leaders  whose  patronage 
must  determine  the  success  of  this  experiment,  are  not  much  in 
love  with  that  exclusive  system  of  study,  which  in  spite  of  all 
modern  reforms,  still  interposes  a  very  solid  barrier  between  the 
regime  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people. 


AiiT.  VI. — A  Ilistori/  of  England  iluring  the  Bcign  of  George  III. 
By  William  Massey,  M.P. .  Vol.  I.  1745—1770.  8vo.  pp.  552. 
Jolm  W.  Parker  Si  Son. 

Few  periods  of  English  history  are  so  destitute  of  illustrious  men 
and  of  great  virtues  as  that  of  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II, 
The  impulse  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688  had  worn  itself 
out.  The  few  great  men  who  had  taken  part  in  that  momentous 
settlement  were  dead.  Their  number  had  never  been  consider- 
aljle,  and  their  ranks  had  gradually  been  thinned  by  the  universal 
law  of  their  species.  The  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Somers  had 
long  ceased  to  adorn  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  complex  motives  or  unmitigated  selfishness  of  many 
of  his  associates.  The  men  who  succeeded  were  of  the  ordinary 
stuff  of  which  politicians  are  made,  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the 
N.  s. — VOL.  IX.  P  P 
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day,  by  securing  a  long  teiwie  of  office  to  the  Whig  frty^  imm  imiilM  J 
the  school  out  of  which  better  man  mi^t  have  be» 
The  ccMisequeiice  was,  that  the  medioere  taknts  and 
doubtful  patriotism  of  themiBisters  of  the  first  two  Geoii^attaii^ 
£uled  to  oounterbalaiiGe  the  unpopularity  of  die  aoms^^  B  ** 
virtue  existed  only  in  name.  The  objects  of  ambitinawege: 
mean,  and  selfish.  What  w«s  personal,  rather  than  whafe 
patriotic,  was  universally  soughl  To  fortify  thor  owik 
by  increasi]^  their  connexions  and  strengUMBing  tha? 
mentary  influence  at  anv  cost  to  the  pablie  senrioey  was  ikm 
object  of  intense  solicituae.  Politics  were^  in  fact^  a  _ 
played,  not  a  solemn  duty  to  be  discharged.  Mea  daonad 
selves  fortunate  as  they  attained  the  influwitial  and  ' 
offices  of  the  State  rather  than  as  they  advanced  the 
and  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  naticm.    It  is  a 


consideration — but  not  more  mortifying  than  tmn  that  d«BH 
the  reign  of  William  III,  and  even  down  to  the  lebaHson^ 
17-^,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  monarch  de  facto^  i 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  exiled  Stuartsi  The 
that  beeotted  family  was  not  deemed  hopeless  until  the 
event,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  did  not  scmpla  ta  pMr 
vide  for  possible  contingencies  by  oorre^nding  with  Uia  OiU 
Court  of  St  Oermain.  The  possibility  d  uie  retrntt  ef  ikm 
Stuarts  was  never  lost  sight  of  either  by  WhiflS  or  Ti 
Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury  were  in  this  respect  Ime 
a  type  of  a  numerous  clasa  Their  treason  was  less  _ 
but  scarcely  more  criminal  than  that  of  many  fortunate  rivaia 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Detection  IckI  to  their  Hitftiit 
punishment  ;  but  recent  researches  compel  the  belief  that  othenv 
who  were  loud  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Revolution  and 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  had  privately  intrigued  with  the 
tender.  This  treasonable  corrofqf>ondeuce  wa%  in  many  < 
more  than  suspected.  It  is  related  of  William  III.,  that  om 
occasion  he  sent  a  colonel  of  Guards  to  the  Whig  Doke 
Shrewsbury  with  the  seals  of  office  in  one  hand,  and  a 
of  treason  in  the  other.  The  duke  was  not  l^ig  in 
He  was  ready  to  correspond  with  the  exiled  kii^  bat  hm 
unmrepared  to  occupy  the  Tower  in  his  aervice. 

The  administrative  talents  of  William  IIL  enabM  lam 
though  often  with  difficulty,  to  baffle  the  treaaonablo  dmgjmm 
those  about  him ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  political  feUj  of  ikm 
Pretender  enabled  the  Oovemments  of  the  fint  two  Georgaa  4i 
maintain  them  on  the  throna  The  marfel  is  that  tka  aeMli» 
ment  of  1688  was  unhdd  amidst  the  conffietiBg  elemenli  Vf 
which  it  was  assailed.  When  Walpole  was  aypniiitod  Ifail 
Iicvd  of  the  T^Mioiy  and  ChancaUor  of  tha  Attka^Mi;  ill  jjn^ 
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.  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  in  serious  periL  We  are  no  great 
jMimirera  of  this  statesman,  yet  it  is  due  to  his  xaemotj  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him  fi>r  the  matntenancer 
^  of  our  constitution,  EUs.  long  temsre  of  office  enabled  hkxL  ta 
consolidate  a  dyuosLy  which  had  previously  trembled  in  the 
^  iMdanca  His  administrative  talents  were  of  the  highest  ordei^ 
^  whilst  the  rules  of  his  poUcy,  though  destitute  of  the  nobleir 
^  qualities  of  statesmaoshipy  were  fitted  to  impi?QTe  and  to  make 
^'  me  most  of  the  recognised  arts  o£  political  crafiL  He  was  emir 
^^  nently  a  practical  statesman,  who  contented  hknself  wiiih  msiit* 
^  taining  the  statu  quo,  unless  compelled  by  the  ttatkoial  will  to 
'f  «tt^npt  alteration.  Coming  into  power  in  a  mere^iary  and 
^  selflsh  age,  he  never  scrupled  to  emph^  the*  arts  which  wero 
^  e£Bicacious  with  those  about  him.  He  ruled  by  meaiw  o£  bribeary 
'^  and  corruption,  but  we  are  not  on  this  account  to  c<»clude  that 
'  lie  deemed  these  the  best  means  of  government.  A  xnaa  of 
^  higher  morale  would  have  sought  to  purify  the  tone  of  states* 
^  mAnship,  but  Walpole  took  thi^s  as  they  were.  He  was  content 
'  to  work  with  the  agencies  about  him,  forgetting,,  it  would  seem, 
'  that  however  his  immediate  object  might  be  attained,,  the  evil 
out  of  which  the  danger  grew  was  thereby  strengthened. 

Mr.  Massey  attempts  to  palUate  the  charge  against  him,  but 
bis  advocacy  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  follow,,  from  any- 
thing he  alleges,  that  Walpole  might  not  have  warded  off  the 
impending  danger  without  undermining  ibe  grounds  of  pubUc 
virtue.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  '  found  v^iality  ripe  to  his 
hands  ;'  but  we  have  yet  to  leam  that  he  might  not  have  coun- 
teracted its  baseness  at  the  same  time  that  he  puiified  the  sphere 
of  politics.  At  any  rate  we  should  have  been  glad  had  he  made 
the  attempt,  but  of  this  no  evidence  is  found.  *  Walpole's  mind,* 
says  our  author,  '  was  not  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  Hved  ; 
therefore,  his  character  aud  conduct  are  doubtless  open  to 
reproach  ;  but  no  candid  advocate  of  free  institutions  will  deny 
that,  in  the  main,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  great  statesman  and  a 
true-hearted  Englishman/  Walpole's  administration  closed  in 
174?2,  and  his  best  defence  is  found  in  what  followed.  The 
country  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  aided  by  the  heir-apparent  and  the 
malcontents  by  whom  he  had  been  overthrown,  were  incapable 
of  acting  together,  and  the  confusion  which  ensued  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  exiled  Stuarts,  of  which  their  representative 
was  happily  incompetent  to  take  advantage. 

Mr.  Massey 's  volume  commences  with  a  brief  sketch  of  events 
from  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  accession  of  George  IIL 
in  1 760.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  four,  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  It  is  not  distinguished  by 
originahty,  research,  or  philosophical  depth.     The  author  makes 
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no  pretensions  to  these  qualities,  nor  does  he  propose  to  gO  over 
simply  the  ground  travelled  by  previous  historians.  *  It  has  been 
my  aim/  he  says,  *to  illustrate  not  only  the  political  and  military 
but  the  social  history  of  England/  The  progress  of  society  is  to 
be  traced  through  various  sources  of  information  hitherto  but 
little  consulted,  and  the  manners  of  '  the  court,  the  aristocracy, 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  laboring  people,'  are  to  be  described. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  author  by  the  present  volume. 
We  must  see  his  work  as  a  ^vhole  before  we  can  dedde  haw 
far  he  has  succeeded.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded  very 
little  is  done  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  a  sober,  candid,  intel- 
ligent, and  painstaking  conscientiousness  in  the  volume  which 
argues  well  for  the  result.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
detennine  wherein  the  work  is  to  occupy  a  ground  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  that  of  previous  explorers  in  the  same  field.  We 
have  already  various  histories  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
the  recent  volumes  of  Lord  Mahon  have  gone  far  to  exhaust  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  earlier  portion  of  it.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Massey  has  addressed  himself  to  the  task.  His 
views  are  generally  sound,  and  his  tendencies,  without  being 
ultra,  are  liberal.  He  is,  moreover,  eminently  catholic,  and  is 
evidently  concerned  to  draw  his  sketches  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  historic  evidence  rather  than  of  political  partisanship. 
The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  that  has 
fallen  in  our  way.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  research  or  dis- 
quisition, and  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  lead  on  the  reader  to 
its  close.  We  know  no  work  better  suited  to  give  the  inquirer 
a  connected  and  accurate  view  of  a  period  out  of  which  most  of 
the  problems  of  modem  politics  have  grown. 

George  II.  died  on  the  2oth  of  October,  1760,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  III.  The  father  of  the 
latter,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  previously,  and  it  was 
probably  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  did  so,  as  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  of  his  character  are  far  from  favorable.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  deadly  feud  existed  between  him  and  his 
parents.  The  animosity  was  mutual,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
at  concealment  on  either  side.  *  My  dear  first-bom,^  said  tne 
queen  to  Lord  Hervey,  *  is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest 
liar,  and  the  greatest  canaille,  and  the  greatest  beast  in  the 
whole  world ;  and  I  heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it'  This 
language  is  more  discreditable  to  the  mother  than  to  the 
prince  whom  it  was  intended  to  depict ;  but  other  and  more 
reliable  witnesses  concur  in  giving  a  most  unfavorable  account  of 
his  character  and  policy.  The  loss  of  his  father  left  the  young 
prince,  afterwards  George  III.,  to  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
whose  early  training  in  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  Germany  hAd 
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instilled  into  her  mind  most  exaggerated  notions  of  sovereignty* 
These  notions  were  transferred  to  hereon,  a  process  which;  was 
advanced  by  the  tutors  provided  for  him.  The  Bishop  of  Norwidi 
and  Lord  Waldegrave  successively  resigned  the  office  of  governor 
to  the  prince,  and  reported  to  the  king  that  'he  was  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  insinuated  unconstitutional  principles  into 
his  mind/  Serious  apprehensions  were  exju'essed  by  maay 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty  as  to  the  influence  this  earhr 
training  might  have  on  his  view&  EUs  character  in  early  li^ 
was  far  from  attractive.  Without  shining  abilities,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  application,  there  was  nothing  frank  and  open* 
hearted  in  his  honesty.  He  was  obstinate  and  subject  to  strong 
prejudices,  and  frequently  gave  an  earnest  of  what  his  character 
would  be  in  after-life.  Lord  Waldegrave,  a  warm  adherent  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  what  passed 
around  him,  has  sketched  with  marvellous  precision  one  feature 
of  his  character  in  the  following  brief  passage : — >*  When  the 
prince  shall  succeed  to  his  grandfather,  he  will  soon  be  made 
sensible  that  a  prince  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  is  not  to  be 
allowed  the  choice  of  his  conductor.  His  pride  will  then  give 
battle  to  his  indolence,  and  having  thus  made  a  first  effort,  c^ 
modst*ate  share  of  obstinacy  will  make  him  persev&t^.' 

At  the  time  of  George  III.*s  accession.  Jacobinism  had  worn 
itself  out  So  long  as  there  was  the  slightest  prospect  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  the  ultra  Tories  toasted  the  Pretender, 
and  their  leaders  exulted  in  the  hope  of  a  political  Ooshen. 
The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  and  the  sagacious 
policy  of  Lord  Chatham  had,  however,  effectually  and  for  ever 
extinguished  such  hopes.  The  Tories  saw  that  they  must  sur- 
render their  hereditary  faith  if  they  wished  to  share  the  good 
things  of  office.  They  were,  therefore,  prepared  favorably  to 
meet  the  overtures  of  the  Court,  and  George  III.  resolved  to  make 
use  of  them  in  breaking-up  the  confederacy  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion families.  Tiiere  is  much  to  approve  and  much  to  blame  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  Had  it  been  prompted  by  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  his  people  it  would  have  been  most  praiseworthy; 
but  it  was  personal  and  selfish.  It  had  respect  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  monarch  from  aristocratic  control,  and  not  to  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  liberty  on  a  broad  and  enduring 
basis.  The  object  of  George  III.  was  to  substitute  his  own  will 
for  that  of  certain  Whig  lords.  They  had  thrown  a  shadow  over 
tlie  path  of  royalty  which  he  sought  to  remove,  but  in  doing  so 
he  tliought  more  of  his  personal  comfort  and  dignity  than  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  nation's  liberties.  At  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion, the  elder  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister.  He  had  succeeded  the 
Duke   of  Newcastle  in    1756,  and  having  been  dismissed  by 
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Gfeoi^e  II.,  by  whom  he  was  mortally  hated,  he  was  speedily 
carried  back  to  power  by  the  irresistible  foroe  of  public  opmioiL 
At  this  tune  our  naticmal  affiiirs  were  at  the  lowest  conoecvafate 
ebb.  The  imbecility,  irresolution,  and  want  of  foretibought 
which  characterized  the  English  Qovemment,  had  sendefed  us  an 
object  of  indifference  if  not  of  contempt  to  othernationa  Our 
domestic  administration  was  proverbially  feeble  and  canGaaed; 
Mere  routine  had  been  substituted,  as  in  mod^n  times,  for  Broaoap* 
titnde  and  practical  sagacity,  whilst  our  foreim  affion  ezhilHted 
a  teonblouB  and  most  disgraceful  aq)ect  The  geninfl  of  PhA 
immediatdy  rectified  these  disorders.  Before  loM  eni&rgy  indo- 
lence aroused  itself  and  opposition  gave  way.  *  It  will  be  impoe-* 
sibletobave  so  many  ships  prepared  so  soon,' nemaiked  Lard 
Anson,  when  Pitt  projected  the  expedition  to  Bocbfort  '  I^* 
replied  the  Fremiei',  ^  these  ships  are  not  ready  at  the  time  Bped* 
fied,  I  shall  impeach  your  lordship  in  the  House  of  Cammom' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  requirements  of  tli» 
public  service  were  met  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the  daiiiig 
genius  of  the  minister.  Pitt  was  tmquestionabhr  a  waar  inini8te& 
To  many  this  will  be  no  praisa  A  little  reflection,  however^ 
will  possibly  serve  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  judgment  wUck 
might  otherwise  be  pronounced.  The  circumstanoes  of  the  age 
must  be  remembered  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  policy 
pursued,  and  those  circumstances,  if  they  do  not  justify  ue- 
course  pursued,  yet  greatly  mitigate  the  censure  to  be  pre* 
noimced.  'All  public  distress,'  as  Lord  Brougham  remailDi^ 
'had  disappeared.  England  for  the  first  time,  axid  fir  tlie 
last  time,  presented  the  astonishing  pictm^  of  ^  nation 
porting  iivithout  murmur  a  widely  extended  and  oostly 
and  a  people  hitherto  torn  with  conflicting  parties  bo  imitod 
in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  that  Sie  voioe  of  £ncfciQa 
had  ceased  in  the  land,  and  any  discordant  whisper  waa  heeid 
no  more.'  Such  a  minister  was  not  suited  to  the  temper  irf^ 
George  III.  He  was  equally  ofiended  as  his  grandfather  wA 
the  overbearing  and  dictatorial  deportment  of  his  servants  We 
ore  not  much  surprised  at  this.  As  kings  are  usually  made,  thfljf 
look  for  something  more  compliant,  supple,  and  courtier4ike  then 
the  elder  Pitt  His  public  services,  however,  might  have  been 
received  as  a  compensation  for  what  was  wanting  in  his  pexeaeal 
bearing.  His  sagacity  and  promptitude  had  humUed  tbe 
enemies  of  his  country;  and  his  king  might,  therefore,  hove  noUj 
borne  with  the  freedom  of  his  speech  and  the  self-reliance  of  kit 
policy.  The  intellect  of  George  III.,  however,  was  too  stunted, 
his  notions  of  sovereignty  were  too  exalted,  and  his  prejudioes  toi^ 
inveterate,  to  allow  of  this.  The  commanding  genius  of  the  Gteat 
Commoner  rebuked  his  littleness,  and  cost  what  it  mighty  he 
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resolved  to  free  the  court  from  his  iiresence.  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chathfira,  was  the  one  great  statesman  of  liis  age.  Fox  and 
Murray,  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield,  had  each  their  admirers,  and 
their  names  are  legible  on  the  jiage  of  history,  but  their  glory 
pales  before  the  brighter  luBtre  of  tlieir  compeer.  It  vaa  the 
vigor  of  Chatham,  the  firmness  of  his  will,  the  sagacity  with 
which  be  planned,  and  the  unconquerable  resolution  witb  which 
he  followed  out  his  schemes,  that  saved  England,  wh&n  a  host  of 
little  men  had  imperilled  her  liberties  if  not  her  very  existence. 
'  Moderation,  modscaticai,'  as  Chatham  observed.  *  was  the  bnrden 
of  the  Whig's  song,'  but  tis  own  policy  was  difl'erent  '  For  my- 
self,' he  remarked  on  oae  oocasi(Hi,  *I  mm  reeoived  to  be  in 
earnest  for  the  pubhc,  and  shall  be  a  scaivcrtyw  of  violence  to  the 
gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  Whigs,  and  temperate 
Etatesmen.'  Ho  resigned  the  seals  of  office  in  ]761,  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  convince  the  Butes  and  the  Newcastles  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans.  They  saw  only  the  '  boldness  of  his 
policy ;  and  boldness  ever  appeai-s  temerity  in  the  eyes  of  ordi- 
nary men.'  Mr.  Massey's  \\Juiiie  tont.iin.s,  of  course,  many 
allusions  to  Lord  Chatham,  whose  character  is,  on  the  vliole, 
sketched  with  impartiality  and  vigor,  as  the  following  pamnga 
will  show ; — 

'  WiJliam  Pitt  was  a  genius  for  brilliamt  achiereatoatfl,  for  extia- 
orditiary  emei^encies,  for  the  judvtttion  of  a  ccnrntry.  As  a  BtKtesmaii, 
Pitt  can  endure  comparison  with  the  greatest  names  of  modem  history 
• — ^with  Ximencs  or  Sally,  Itichelieu  or  De  Witt.  As  an  antor  he  is 
yet  unrivalled  ;  aiiit  to  find  his  equal,  wc  must  ascend  to  the  great 
masters  of  nntiqiiity. 

'  Siicli  jiaiii;<;yrics  may  seem  loose  and  extravagant.  1  propose  to 
justify  the  first  by  a  faitliful  narrative  of  the  political  achievements 
of  C'liatliani:  of  his  uulinishcd  designs;  and,  lastlj-,  of  hie  oppositimi 
to  the  rash  and  slialli>\ir  policy  of  the  inferior  men  who  supgilanted  or 
Fuepoedod  him.  His  fame,  indeed,  as  a  master  of  eloquence  I  can 
riiidicate  Imt  imperfectlv.  I  may  tpiote  passages,  grand,  affecting,  and 
sublime  ;  these,  ]>erhapB,  can  be  matched  in  oratorical  essays,  which 
fi'll  (lat  u]ion  their  audience ;  but  who  shall  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
those  ijualitios  which  constitute  the  essence  of  oratory — couutenanoe, 
voice,  gesture— all  that  the  Greek  calls  action  ?  Vet  these  were 
carrieil  by  Chatham  to  a  transcendent  excellence. 

'I'ilt's  cluiractcr  hail  many  faults,  and  one  above  all,  which  is  hardly 
consistent  with  true  greatness.  A  vile  affectation  pcr^-aded  his  whole 
conduct,  and  marred  his  real  virtues.  Contempt  of  pelf  was  ono  of 
the  traits  whidi  distinguished  him  in  a  eoirupt  and  venal  age.  But 
not  eoiitent  with  foregoing  offieial  perquisites  which  would  have  made 
his  fortune,  and  appro]>riating  only  tlie  salary  which  was  his  due,  he 
mu,-t  go  down  to  the  House  of  Cnmnious  and  vaunt  in  tragic  style 
how  "  those  hands  were  clean."  On  resigning  office  after  his  first  great 
administration,  he  could  not  retire  with  his  fame,  but  muit  convert  a 
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dituation  full  of  dignity  and  interest  into  a  vulgar  Bcehe  bj  iktb^ 
ostentatious  sale  of  his  state  equipages. 

'  Sometimes,  to  produce  an  e£^ct,  he  would  seclude  himself  finon 
public  business,  giving  rare  audience  to  a  colle^ue,  or  some  dignified 
emissary  of  the  Court.  Then,  aft;er  due  atten&nce,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  visitor  was  ushered  into  a  chamber,  careful^ 
prepared,  where  the  Great  Commoner  himself  sat  with  the  robe  of 
sickness  artfully  disposed  aroimd  him.  Occasionally ,  after  a  lonff 
absence,  he  would  go  down  to  the  House  in  an  imposing  panoply  ct 
gout,  make  a  great  speech,  and  withdraw. 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  affected  almost  regal  state.  His  colleaguei 
in  office,  including  members  of  the  great  nobility,  were  expected  to  wut 
upon  him ;  at  one  time  he  did  not  even  deign  to  grant  them  audience^ 
and  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  communicating  his  policy  to  the  HooM 
of  Commons  through  a  special  agent  of  his  own  unconnected  with  the 
responsible  Government.  The  under-secretaries  of  his  department^ 
men  of  considerable  official  position,  and  sometimes  proximate  minisiet^ 
were  expected  to  remain  standing  in  his  presence.  When  he  went 
abroad  he  was  attended  by  a  great  retinue ;  and  when  he  stopped  at  an 
inn  he  required  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment  to  wear  his 
livery. 

*  Yet  all  this  pride  tumbled  into  the  dust  before  royalty.  His 
reverence  for  the  sovereign  was  Oriental  rather  than  English.  After 
every  allowaYice  for  the  exaggeration  of  his  style,  it  is  still  nnpletsurt 
to  witness  the  self-abasement  of  such  a  spirit  before  George  II.  and 
his  successor.  '^  The  weight  of  irremoveable  royal  displeasure,"  said 
he,  ''  is  a  load  too  great  to  move  under ;  it  must  crush  any  num ;  it 
has  sunk  and  broke  me.  I  succumb,  and  wish  for  nothing  boit  % 
decent  and  innocent  retreat.*'  At  the  time  when  Pitt  indited  theaa 
shameful  words  he  was  the  most  considerable  man  in  England,  and 
on  the  eve  of  an  administration  tliat  carried  the  power  and  glory  of 
England  to  a  height  which  it  had  never  approached  since  the  days  of 
the  Protector. 

'  If  it  were  just  to  resolve  the  character  of  such  a  man  into  detail, 
it  would  be  easy  to  ^^ollect  passages  from  the  life  of  Chatham  which 
should  prove  liim  a  time-server,  a  trimmer,  an  apostate,  a  bully,  a 
servile  flatterer,  an  insolent  contemner  of  royalty.  All  these  elements 
are  to  be  found  in  the  composition,  as  poisons  are  to  be  detected  in  tlie 
finest  bodies.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  a  candid  judgment  must  pro* 
nounce  the  character  of  Chatham  to  be  one  of  striking  grandeur, 
exhibiting  many  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  patriot,  the  statesman, 
and  the  orator.' — pp.  7-10. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  another  of  the  leading'politiciana 
of  the  day.  He  was  the  associate  of  Chatham  at  some  periods 
and  his  opponeat  at  others.  His  position  amongst  Endish  state- 
men  was  far  from  lofty,  and  his  personal  qualities  and  tne  general 
tone  of  his  policy  exposed  him  to  serious  charges  which  the 
judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified.  He  was  eminently  an 
intriguer,  and  the  arts  by  which  he  sought  to  rule,  whilst  they 
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destroyed  the  coufidence  of  bis  associates,  failed  to  cotDmand  the 
respect  of  opponents.  Few  men  have  been  sketched  in  colors 
so  uniformly  dark.  His  great  skill  consisted  in  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  means  of  the  patronage  he  dis* 
pensed,  and  of  the  prodigal  use  of  the  Secret  Service  money.  His 
character  is  thus  portrayed  by  our  author,  and  its  features  must 
be  kept  in  view,  in  order  that  we  should  rightly  estimate  the 
aversion  ^vith  which  he  was  regarded  by  Chatham  and  others : — 

'  Newcastle  was  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  competent  minister,  but 
duller  men  have  tilled  his  office  both  before  and  since,  and  obtained  a 
respectable  place  in  history.  He  was  the  successor  of  Walpole  in  the 
management  of  that  machinery  of  corruption  by  which  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on.  Himself  a  large  borough  proprietor,  he  had  a 
principal  share  in  all  the  traffic  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Keserving  to  his  own  management  exclusively  the  distribution  of 
places,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Secret  Service  fund,  he  administered 
this  department  with  considerable  skill  and  tact.  His  maxim  was  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to,  or  breaking  with,  any  man,  however  inconsider- 
able. Those  whom  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  gratify,  he  held  on 
by  promises  or  caresses.  He  evinced  a  shrewd  perception  of -the 
characters  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  At  the  time  when  he  was  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  supplant  Pitt,  he  affected  to  carry  on  a 
confidential  correspondence  with  him,  to  whisper  state  secrets  in  his 
ear,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  his  judgment,  and,  above  all,  to  ply 
the  king's  name — a  spell  which  never  failed  in  its  influence  upon  the 
Great  Commoner.  Newcastle  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success 
which  usually  attends  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  one  object.  Without 
parts  or  knowledge,  or  one  single  quality  of  a  statesman ;  notoriously 
false,  fickle,  and  timid;  grotesque  in  deportment,  and  absurd  in  si)eecb, 
this  man  contrived  to  outwit  his  competitors,  and  to  maintain  his 
position  at  the  liead  of  affairs  during  a  long  official  life.  His  rank,  and 
lavish  expenditure  in  purchasing  boroughs,  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
advantage ;  but  he  had  little  other  adventitious  aid.' — pp.  11,  12. 

Personally  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  free  from  corruption. 
His  official  salary  and  the  greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  were 
freely  lavished  in  the  public  service.  Yet  on  retiring  from  office 
he  declined  the  pension  which  the  king  offi^red  him,  remarking 
that  he  was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  his  majesty's  acknowledgment 
of  his  services. 

The  elder  Fox,  Chatham's  great  rival,  was  equally  distinguished 
from  both  these  statesmen.  He  was  vastly  superior  to  New- 
castle in  ability,  but  was  infinitely  beneath  Chatham  in  the 
elements  of  moral  greatness.  He  is  no  favorite  with  Mr.  Massey, 
whose  sketch,  though  darkly  colored,  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  exa<x$;eration  : — 

'  The  enormous  gains  of  the  Pay-office  were  to  him,  throughout  his 
public  career,  a  paramount  consideration  ;  the  example  of  Pitt,  whom 
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he  succeeded  in  his  office,  had  not  the  slightest  effeot  upon  bis 
And  venal  nature,  the  self-denial  of  a  noble  integrity  wsuld  Mppeast  to 
him  as  a  ireak  of  romance  or  ostentation ;  and  the  low  inoT&litT  oC 
the  times  would  ratlier  admire  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Fox  tiiaa 
appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  his  predecessor  in  office.  Fox  realiaed 
a  large  fortune  from  the  2>rofits  of  the  Pay-master ;  and  it  is  certaiiL 
that  he  took  to  public  life  as  a  means  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  political  adventurer,  becauae 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  with  his  object,  to  maintain  that 
independence  which  is  essential  to  a  useful  and  respectable  position. 
But  that  this  position  can  be  maintained  by  men  who  enter  i^nmi 
public  life  without  any  advantages  6f  private  fortune  is  a  &ct  q£ 
ordinary  experience. 

'  Having    acquired  rank  and   wealth  by  political  pursmts,  Loia 
Holland  had  gained  his  objects  ;  and,  consequently,  from  this 
he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affidrs.' — pp.  141, 142. 

Chatham  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Bate,  one  of  the  lelet 
deserving  of  those  men  on  whom  the  conduct  of  our  afiaiis  has 
ever  devolved.  'The  court  fevour  which  Walpole  enjoyed iras 
founded  entirely  on  his  merit  as  a  public  servant ;  that  of  Bute 
bad  no  other  origin  than  royal  caprice.'  Incapable  of  Appre- 
ciating the  greatness  of  Chatham,  be  was  utterly  unfitted  to  cany 
out  bis  policy.  His  measures  were  a  series  of  paltry  maaoeavxe% 
designed  mainly  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  bispositioD,  and  to 
crush,  if  possible,  the  supporters  of  bis  predece8Bor&  The  un- 
popularity of  bis  administration  speedily  compelled  his  retire- 
ment, and  George  Grenville,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cbathftm,  whe 
bad  remained  in  office  after  the  witbdrawment  of  the  latter  in 
1761,  was  appointed  bis  successor : — 

*  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  time  was,  that  Bute's  retirement  was 
simulated ;  that  he  merely  withdrew  behind  the  scenes,  directing  creiy- 
thing  as  before,  but  preferring  irresponsible  to  responsible  power,  it 
seems  certain  that  Bute  did  not  intend  to  resign  power  with  office. 
He  calculated  on  his  influence  with  the  king,  and,  for  a  certain  period 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  minister,  that  intlucncc  continued.  Fmdmff 
that  Grenville  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  pliant  tool  he  had  ezpectel 
to  find  him,  it  seems  that,  within  a  few  weeks  after  bis  resignation,  he 
made  overtures  to  Pitt,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  his  own  nominee  ; 
and  Grenville  appears  to  have  remonstrated  strongly  ^ith  bis  r^al 
master  for  permitting  Bute's  interference  with  public  affairs.  Tnis 
clandestine  correspondence  continued,  however,  for  some  time,  but  is 
stated,  on  good  authority,  to  have  wholly  ceased  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  Grenville  government.' — pp.  185,  136. 

To  the  administration  of  Grenville  the  loss  of  our  American 
colonies  is  mainly  attributable,  and  many  of  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably familiar  with  the  strong  terms  of  reprobation  in  which  it 
has  been  portrayed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  modem  historians. 
Bute  was  not  the  only  party  who  bad  miscalculated  the  dia- 
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racter  of  Grenville  He  speedily  became  as  unacceptaWeto  the 
king  as  to  the  court  favourite.  Self-willed  and  intTactable,  he 
lectured  the  monarch  with  as  little  forbearaDce  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  show  to  the  Bugeestions  of  his  patroD.  Few  English 
statesmen  have  succeeded  in  making  hmiself  so  thoroughly 
detested  by  all  classea  In  the  cabinet  of  Geoige  III.  he  waa 
treated  wiUi  hauteur  and  want  of  respect,  and  when  he  looked  to 
the  people — if  he  ever  did  ao — he  was  met  with  unmistakeable 
proofs  of  their  avei^oo.  Mr.  Masaev  has  diuwu  his  cliaraoter 
with  greater  impartiality  than  most  of  our  histwiAiis.  His  intiu- 
ence,  which  at  one  time  was  cooeiderable,  was  not  based  os  any 
great  superiority  of  talent  In  the  seci^  management  of  the 
House  of  Ciommons  he  was  excelled  both  by  the  iPelhams  and 
by  Fox  ;  General  Conway  was  his  superior  in  amenity  of  manners ; 
and  Lord  North,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  men  of  his  day,  far 
surpassed  him  in  parliamentary  tact  and  debating  power ; — ■ 

'He   had  no  idea  of  public  opinion,'  sars  JUx.  Uaeaey,  'savs  as 
eipresseil  by   it9   legitimate   organ,   the  House  of  Commona.     His 

notions  of  public  policy  were  strictly  regulated  by  law  and  precedent. 
Hence  it  was,  that  finding  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the  patent 
state  was  neither  contrary  to  their  charter  nor  to  Parfiamentaiy  pre- 
cedent, he  submitted  his  measure  of  colonia!  taxation  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  having  obtained  its  sanction,  he  never  was  able  to  undei^ 
rtand  how  there  could  be  another  side  to  the  qutntion.  InlikemMiner, 
be  prosecuted  Wilkes  as  he  would  have  prosecuted  any  other  wditioua 
hbellcr  ;  and.  afterwards,  ivas  the  moat  strenuous,  as  well  as  tite  aUeat, 
defoudcr  of  Wilkes'  seat,  when  the  House  eneeeded  their  privilege,  and 
trc^pas.-iid  on  the  domain  of  [wsitive  law.  In  either  case,  he  was  guided 
by  a  strict  sense  of  right  and  justice,  regardless  alike  of  populai' 
clamour  or  applau.se.  At  the  commenccmeut  of  the  reign,  he  suji- 
portL'd  the  policy  of  peace,  because  ho  thought,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
WJ-.ig  party,  that  the  war  had  accomplished  its  objects  :  ajid,  on  that 
importiiiit  jwint,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  powerful  poHtical 
conncctiou  of  his  kinsnien  Temple,  and  Pitt.  On  tlie  other  hand,  he 
submitted  to  l)e  displaced  rather  than  lend  himself  to  the  foolish  pre- 
cipitation of  Hute  in  concluding  a  treaty,  and  was  prepared  to  give  up 
oiike  idtijgethcr  rather  than  l>e  a  ]iarty  to  a  peace  which  did  not  scoura 
to  liis  Loiintrj-  the  benefits  .and  advantages  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
frum  Iier  arduous  and  tritiinpliant  struggle.  A  man  of  high  spirit 
would  nut,  iiidi'cil,  have  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  set  aside 
for  a  i-ival  who  \va.-i  tjiought  more  fitted  for  a  particular  service  than 
himself.  But  Greiiville  was  measured  and  hmited  in  his  sense  of  sclf- 
iwiPL-ft,  a.-i  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  conduct ;  and  be  thought 
111.'  had  made  a  sulficient  sacrifice  to  his  independence  by  quitting  liia 
jjjai'i'  in  the  citbinct  for  a  place  of  subordinate  importance.  The  same 
dfCi'nt  eiinwisteney  is  maintained  throughout  his  character.  Essentially 
ail  liiiiiest  man,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  exalted  prohity  of  Pitt, 
and  Ihiju^li  incorrupt  Jiimsell',  was  not  too  nice  to  dabble  in  that  foul 
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channel  of  corruption  on  which  public  business  had  been  borne  durini^ 
his  experience  of  Parliament ;  one  of  his  grounds  of  qi^urrel  with  Bui^ 
was  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  that  peculiar  confidential  intm;. 
course  with  members,  which  was  then  considered  necessary  bj  a  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  frugal  manager  at 
the  public  revenues  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  what  he  considered  any^ 
the  smallest  misappropriation  of  the  public  funds,  whether  for  the 
gratification  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  Qreiii* 
ville's  private  life  was  regulated  with  the  same  method  as  his  puUio 
conduct.  Bespectable  in  all  his  domestic  relations,  he  had  from  hi^ 
youth  been  remarkable  in  a  dissolute  age  for  the  decorum  of  lus 
manners.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  his  practice  is  deserving  of  imitation 
by  public  men.  He  made  it  his  rule,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  to 
live  within  a  private  fortune  by  no  means  ample ;  and  thus  he  waa 
enabled  to  preserve  that  independence  so  valuable  to  a  man  embailEed 
in  public  lii'e,  but  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  due  regard  to 
])rivate  economy.  Grenville  was  only  fifty-eight  years  of  age  at  hia 
decease.* — pp.  472-474. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  early  determination  of 
George  III.  to  free  himself  from  the  control  of  the  great  Whig 
families  who  had  so  long  shared  amongst  themselves  the  power 
and  emolument  of  office.  To  a  great  extent  the  monaitui  waa 
right  in  this  determination,  and  might  have  calculated  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  nation  '  if  he  had  not  outraged  popular  pre- 
judices by  the  means  which  he  employed/  The  'king a  firieiKb* 
were  continually  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  paitf 
distinctions,  but  it  soon  became  obvious,  and  was  increaaingly  bo 
in  after  years,  that  they  meant  no  more  than  '  the  suppresaion  of 
that  great  constitutional  party,  whose  leading  principle  it  waa  to 
restrain  monarchial  power.'  To  this  end  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  uniformly  directed.  A  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
design  was  sometimes  necessitated  by  the  posture  of  affiuis,  but 
George  III.  uniformly  recmred  to  it  at  the  earliest  moment  which 
circumstances  permitted.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
inglorious  distinction  of  the  second  Pitt  was,  that  he  enabled  hia 
royal  master  to  cany  the  prerogative  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  The  king  was  a  perfect  adept  ia 
the  arts  of  political  intrigue.  The  complex  machinery  at 
government  was  systematically  used  for  this  end,  and  the  royal 
name,  which  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  scrupuloualj 
refrain  from  introducing  into  the  debates  of  Parliament,  was 
banded  about  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  betokened  the 
grossness  of  the  influences  that  were  at  work  :  — 

'  The  king  himself,'  says  Mr.  Massey,  *  was  active  and  vigilant  aa  a 
party  leader  ;  surpassing  even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  attention  to 
the  minute  details  of  party  management.     Ho  daily  acrutinized  tha 
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f  the  House  of  Commons,  rewanling  and  panisliiiig  tlie  members 
ng  to  their  deserts.  The  patronage  of  the  government  was 
ed  under  his  immediate  direction  ;  and  he  frequently  interfered 

disposal  of  the  inferior  office.^.      The  pension  list  became  a 

engine  of  corruption ;  and  by  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
ieh  disqualifies  pensioners  from  sittmg  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
rs  were  bribed  by  officer  tenable  with  their  seats,  but  having  a 
]r  gratuity  annexed  to  them,  revocable  at  pleasure.  In  this 
■  every  member  of  Parliament  who  wanted  a  place  or  a  pension 
light  to  understand  that  his  success  depended  not  so  much  on 
our  of  the  minister  as  on  that  of  the  king.' — p.  529. 
Lave  marked  for  pxtract  several  other  passages,  but  want 
;e  compels  us  to  pass  them  by.     We  point  special  attention 

author's  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  representation  in  the 
half  of  the  last  century.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of 
id  had  '  no  more  voice  in  the  election  of  the  House  of 
ona  than  the  people  of  Canada.'    The  counties  were  in  the 

of  the  great  landowners,  who  generally  arranged  the 
entatiou  among  themselves.  Occa.sionaIly  they  differed, 
linous  expenses  were  then  incurred  in  electifin  contests. 
uudred  thousand  pounds  were  spent  by  the  rival  houses  of 
les  and  Wentworth  in  contesting  the  county  of  Ycffk,  whilst 
nail  county  of  Westmoreland  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
ud  at  the  cost  of  forty  thousand  pounds.     Many  boroughs 

0  constituency  but  in  name,  whilst  others  were  created 
'  for  electioneering  purposes : — 

^L'litlemau,'  says  our  author,  '  would  no  more  think  of  contost- 
uuceston  or  Cahio,  tbuii  (latton  or  Old  Sarum.  Of  the  few 
lis  towns  that  jHjssessed  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  greater 
tioii  it  was  eonfined  cYclusivcly  to  the  municipal  body.  And 
-u  places  where  freedom  of  election  was  possible,  in  consequeneo 
Hualilicatioii    being  almost  nominal,  venality   in   its    grossest 

iiccumiiiiTiicd  by  brutal  ilebauelicry,  were  for  the  most  part 
red.      On    till'  whole,  it  would   perhaps    be    an    exaggeration 

tliat  the    filth  pjirt  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  elcotett 

1  iUir  ap]ilication  of  tlie  representative  principle.  It  is  a 
;;dilp  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  wliii-h  l)elongs  to  established 
,  however  glaring  and  enormous,    that  such  a  system  as  this 

have  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  have  at  last 
.ichlcil  within  these  few  years  to  a  national  struggle  which 
it  could  succeed  wan  pushed  close  upon  the  verge  of  revolu- 
,■  viideiic.-."— p.  339. 

High  much  yet  remains  to  he  done,  we  have  happily 
vwl  on  this  state  of  things.  The  Reform  Bill  has  greatly 
Hed  the  constituency,  has  annihilated  a  large  nuniher  of 
latioii  boroughs,  ha.s  vastly  diminished  the  expense  of  election 
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contests,  and  fEtcilitated  the  accomplishment  of  other  changoff 
which  the  growing  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  the  coounimitj' 
may  deem  expedient 

Here  we  must  stop :  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Masaey 
again,  and  hope  that  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  '  History'  will  be 
characterized  by  the  same  good  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose 
which  are  conspicuous  in  this  volume. 


Abt.  VTI. — A  Treatise  on  t\e  Powers  and  Duties  qf  Parish  Testrim 
in  Ecclesiastical  Matters;  being  a  VestrynuM^ s  Ouide,  Bjr 
Alfred  Wilk,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barriftirasai-Lair. 
London :  W.  Maxwell,  Bell-yard. 

Ix  the  space  to  which  we  are  limited  we  fear  we  must  be  content 
with  getting  all  we  can  out  of  this  admirable  little  treatise  with- 
out stopping  to  praise  it.  Observing  only,  therefore,  that  Mr  Wilbf 
books  answers  to  its  title,  and  really  does  supply  to  the  Vi 
man  all  that  former  works  have  bestowed  with  so  much  "  _ 

upon  the  rector  and  the  churchwarden,  we  proceed  at  once  to 
notice  some  of  the  points  usually  most  troublesome  to  chuxch- 
rate  opponents,  on  which  they  will  here  find  infommtion. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
these  matters  that  chiurch-rates  are  frequently  carried  in  the  hce 
of  an  admitted  majority,  by  refusing  the  votes  of  small  occupien 
whose  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlords.  The  manner  in  "TOidi 
this  operates  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  risks  which  one  par^ 
are  content  to  run  in  order  to  get  a  rate  in  any  shape,  ana  the 
illegalities  which  the  anti-rate  party  are  content  to  nass  unques- 
tioned, in  sheer  iterance,  as  we  believe,  of  their  own  i^al  advan- 
tages. The  rule  is — ^it  is  laid  down  explicitly  by  Lord  Truio  ia 
the  Braintree  case,  but  it  is  of  old  establishment  and  recognition 
— that  where  the  legality  of  a  tax  is  disputed,  it  does  not  rest  with 
the  disputant  to  make  out  his  objection,  but  with  the  party  levying 
it  to  establish  its  validity.  The  whole  burden  of  tne  case  reiti 
from  first  to  last  with  him.  Apply  this  to  the  present  case.  A 
rate  made  by  the  minority  is  invalid ;  and  if  the  small  oocupiew 
are  entitled  to  vote,  a  majority  obtained  by  excluding  them  from 
the  poll  is  in  fact  a  minority.  It  has  never  been  pretended  to  be 
clear  la/w  that  the  small  occupiers  are  dimntitled ;  it  is  only  a 
point  upon  which  a  question  has  been  raised,  and  no  dtorai- 
warden  can  at  law  sustain  a  rate  made  in  their  absence  withoot 
satisfying  the  court  affirmatively  that  they  are  not  entitled.    Mr. 
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Wills  examines  with  great  discrimiaatioa  and  coinpactness  of 
argument  the  statutes  bearing  upon  the  pointy  and  concludes  with 
the  following  observations,  which  we  extract)  less  for  the  clear 
opinion  they  express  in  favour  of  the  small  occupiers  than  for  the 
important  practical  suggestion  at  the  dose. 

'  The  di^^cussiou  of  ibis  point  has  been  eotercd  Into  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  of  very  considerable  practical  importaace,  and  attempts 
lire  not  unfrequently  made  to  exclude  the  class  of  voters  in  question, 
luider  colour  of  the  13  &  14  Vict,  c,  9.  In  one  of  these  inotano^  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  a  motion  for  a 
mnndHmus  to  the  vicar  and  cburcbwardens  of  the  porisb  of  Bowin  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  hold  a  vestry  to  elect  a  new  churchwarden.  The 
court  declined  to  enter  into  the  question  of  wbctber  a  mandamus  was 
the  proper  form  of  remedy  in  suoh  a  casi',  i'i.fii-ijjjf  the  application  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  affidavits  did  not  sliuw  that  the  result  of 
the  election  would  bave  been  different  bad  the  peiaona  excluded  been 
allowed  to  vote.  No  opinion  was  therefore  expressed  upon  the  right 
of  such  parishioners  to  vote,  and  at  pn-sent  tbero  ia  no  deciBion  upon 
the  point ;  but  for  the  reason  given  iiIkivo.  it  h  submitted  with  some 
confidence  that  they  are  not  disentitled.  TAf^  thould  eertainly,  if 
d^girous  of  votinq,  tender  their  votet,  and  tit  »uffreient  numlen  to  thaw 
that  they  might  nave  influeneed  ihe  eleetion,  and  then  the  qnestioB  may 
be  raised  in  an  advantageous  form  for  solution. — pp.  9,  10. 

There  is  a  short  hut  very  valuable  section  (pp.  51-59)  on  the 
effect  of  irregularity  in  vestry  proceedingB,  in  which  we  are  happy 
to  find  strong  confirmatioo  of  some  viewa  we  advanced  in  a  mte 
number.*  Inasmuch  as  the  churchwarden  mast  show  that  his 
rate  is  valid,  if  in  making  it  he  has  proceeded  irregularly,  and 
has  persevered  in  his  irregidarity  notwithstanding  protest,  he  may 
be  defeated  by  inability  to  show  that  the  conduct  complained  of 
Ava.s  not  really  wrong  or  injurious.  Of  course  also  he  may  escape 
by  showing  thai  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  irregular,  it 
was  not  essentially  of  an  invalidating  effect,  and  that  it  was  in 
]ioint  of  fact  acquiesced  in  by  the  meeting ;  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  vestrymen  do  not  stand  their 
ground,  and  thus  lose  the  protection  the  law  gives  them.  They 
move  amendments ;  the  chairman  declares  them  illegal ;  and 
fyrthn-ith  they  are  withdrawn,  or  not  pressed,  and  the  opportunity 
ja  lost.     Hear  again  Mr.  Wills.     The  italics  are  his. 

'  It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  ani/  miscaiTiage  or  irregularity 
in  the  (.'onduct  of  the  meeting,  the  neeessari/  effect  of  which  is  to  iuter- 
fere  with  ascertaining  the  roiu  sense  of  the  meeting  on  any  relevant 
jtroposition  on  which  it  is  desired  to  take  their  decision,  will  vitiate 
the  proceeding  in  respect  of  which  it  is  had.  And,  accordingly,  if  the 
1,  although  bouu  Jidr,  Tvias^i  to  allow  a  relevant  proposition, 


•  March,  1S55.    Art.  Church-rate  Legialation  and  VBtry  Conteets. 


such  BA  either  ib  fkirlj  iiudoded  vol  i>tioi'.  ff^H* 
Qf^urallf  Alid  properlf  be  msde  in  nsp  ct  of  the  biURUKu  tnent^wiM 
in  the  notice,  or  oris^  out  of  th<«  disciisgion  upon  it  to  be  mi*)*,  4r 
TefVues  to  allow  a  apeaker  to  be  heuil,  or  iiitiir)MW))  euch  olMtiwltv  in 
the  way  of  either  party,  that  they  cannot  fairly  exprcM  thuit  vitnra, « 
'bring  forward  their  propositions,  or  does  not  allow  a  pro^xr  and  tfr 
partial  poU  to  be  taken,  or  m  adjoarns  the  meeting  aa  to  intfrrrupt  tai 
d«ley  the  lawfnl  and  proper  course  of  its  dflilMrutinns,  or  in  any  wy 
m^es  use  of  hia  authority  with  malnjidet,  and  with  a  view  cim[>ly  to 
defeat  a  party  otmosioiu  to  his  own  views,  the  tiroceedingx  will  be  b^ 
and  the  Court  of  Qneen'a  Bench  will  interfere,  according  to  IV 
exigency  and  nature  of  the  case,  tluit  ji  stice  may  be  done.' — p.  51. 

It  is  now  settled  by  the  Bruntree  ewe,  that  if  tbe'vMI^ 
refuse  to  make  a  rate,  there  is  no  other  aqttiority  known  t»W 
law  by  which  it  can  be  made.     Attempts  have,  howv^, 
made  to  prevent  this  state  of  things  anting,  by  obaoora  *^ 
what  course  tbe  Ecclenastical  Courts  may  aoopt  umi 


tumacious  poriehioners.     Any  one  who  makes  himanlfjimii 
in  a  vestry  content  may  fitly,  it  ia  hinted,  be  nngk 
ringleader  and  proceeded  against   MncmaUy  for  th 
which  be  has  induced  others  as  well  as  himself  to  on 
have  sometimes  read  with  no  small  amosemeot  tha 


m  a  vestry  content  may  ntl 
ringleader  and  proceeded  i 
which  he  has  induced  other 

no  small  amosemeot  tha  < 
in,  Prideaux,  and   otlien  n 


prelections  of  Messrs.  Swan,  Prideaux,  and  othen  i 
subject  It  is  most  happily  handled  by  Mr.  Wills.  1 
is  unrelentinglv  traced  up  to  ita  source  in  an  old  writ  ccfM  Ij 
Fitzherbert,  which  has  been  read  apparently  with  too  t^WM. 
anxiety  to  find  in  anything  a  semblance  of  aotliori^  fir  fe  Mii^ 
venicnt  course  of  proceeding,  but  which,  when  fiTiiniinni,  *  ^K&t0 
too  much  or  proves  too  little,  and  as  an  authinity  in  fikVaor  tf^V 


proposition  under  discussion  cannot  be  relied  on'  ^  161).  ftW 
now  perfectly  clear  that  the  mere  refusal  of  a  rate  it  ant  mttm 
of  even  ecclesiastical  cognizance :  and  that  in  act  fiv  ■■  wiM 
refusal  or  any  other  course  of  proceeding  involves  the  nofrrcMit' 
of  the  fabric,  this  ia  the  act  not  of  any  individoal  bat  ot'-^ff 
whole  parish,  which  alone  can  be  proceeded  against  aoeordlatf  ftr 
the  leG;al  technicalities,  which  very  tecbni^lities  rendor  Mfft^ 
proceeding  impossible.  -.'i^ 


0  pay.  If  he  disputes  the  validity  o 
own  liability  to  pay  it,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  il 
the  justices  is  ousted,  and  the  churchwardens  tnttst  aM  WW 
recusant  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  these  ooarta  mt 
far  more  dreadful  in  tbeir  threats  than  in  their  ext  utun.  3kw» 
exercise  tbeir  jurisdietioti,  it  bas  been  a{rtly      i,  in  irimaiSm 
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every  stflp  the  Queen's  Bench  lies  in  wait  reoAy  to  eiiatch 
m  them  their  anticipated  prey.  Perhaps  in  nothing  has  Mr. 
Jls  rendered  much  greater  service  than  in  the  few  conchiding 
!;es  in  which  he  ezplaiii!!  the  course  necessary  to  obtain  a 
3HIBITI0N,  and  the  circumstances  undei-  which  it  wiU  be 
.Qted.  It  should  be  observed — for  it  is  practically  of  great 
portance  as  a  point  of  tactics  and  often  overlooked — that  the 
)rmouF,  expenditure  familiarly  attributed  to  these  procfedings 
la  in  any  case  Jirat  upon  the  cliurcli  wardens,  aad  uiilcss  iie  is 
x;e8sfnl  fidls  solely  upon  him.  It  may  very  well  he  that  the 
iisaut  parishioner,  if  judiciously  advised,  like  the  Menf^tumy 
lerman,"  does  not  incur  the  expense  of  a  single  farthing 
^ond  the  few  pounds  which  he  pays  to  his  own  solicitor.  The 
n^  works  thus.  A  B  in  vestry  takes  some  course  which  he 
nks  himself  entitled  to  take,  but  the  chairman  overrules  him, 
J  disregarding  A  B's  protest,  proceeds  in  his  own  fashion. 
B  is  advised  that  this  invalidates  the  rate,  atall  events  so  br 
he  is  concerned,  and  when  the  collector  comes  round  refuses 
pay.  He  is  summoned  before  the  justices,  and  objects  to  the 
idity  of  the  rate.  They  can  do  nothing,  not  even  award  costs. 
e  churchwardens  must  now  '  libel'  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
urts.  The  'libel' — which  is  the  formal  statement  of  the  ground 
complaint— analogous  to  the  bill  in  Cliancery  or  the  'dedarft* 
n'  at  common  law,  only  rather  worse  than  either — ^may  show  on. 
!  face  of  it  that  the  churchwardens  are  wrong.  If  so,  A  B 
ipears'  under  protest,  allows  them  to  obtain  their  first  deci^on 
liust  him,  and  then  quietly  '  moves'  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for 
prohibition,  and  stops  all  further  proceedings.  The  whole 
lense  falls  npon  -the  churchwardens.  A  B  may  do  the  same 
ng,  whether  the  churchwardens  appear  to  be  wrong  on  the 
V  of  their  own  statement,  or  it  appears  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
jcecdings  afterwards  had  that  they  are  wrong.  Even  where 
iy  arc  right,  the  Queen's  Beach  will  at  once  stop  the  Eccle- 
stical  (Jourt  if  incidentally  a  question  is  raised  (as,  e.  g.,  the 
lidity  of  a  custom)  which  can  only  be  decided  at  common 
;',  or  if  that  court  decides  wrongly  and  prejudicially  to  either 
riy,  a  <[uestiijn  over  which  it  has  undoubted  cognizance.  If  A  B 
wrong  at  setliug  out,  of  course  all  these  helps  will  fail  him, 
jept  that  ho  can  thereby  always  ensure  a  comparatively 
jap  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  what  we  are  more 
xiuiis  to  point  out  is,  that  in  using  the  means,  which  in  this 
d  our  furnier  articles  we  have  indicated,  of  opposing  church- 
es in  \cstry,  he  is  unquestionably  rigid,  and  that  he  will  not, 

■  Wo  ti'vX  iiiiitli  [il.MMire  in  lustifjiug  our  gnitifitytioii  with  the  admirable 
liiift   lluiiM;;hoiit   of  tlic  Rev,  JoLji  I'ym  of  Ucvonporl,  by  whoui  Dima'* 
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by  afterwards  availing  himself  of  this^  position  befoM  tbft  Bedl#- 
siastical  Courts  run  the  risk  of  being  rained  by  their  enMBditim& 
In  them  he  need  rarely  do  anjrthihg,  never  mirch:  his  boniMai  is^ 
fflmply  to  watch  proceedings,  and  at  the  proper  moment  ilBp 
them  by  prohibition. 

We  have  said  enough  to  commeml  Mr.  WiLb^  treatise  te  Hbtm 
careful  attention  of  our  readers.  Not  unaccpiainted  with  Ism 
books  upon  this  subject^  we  can  speak  with  unaffected  satiabetkiD 
of  the  maimer  in  which  he  has  combined  legal  infiirmation  whb 
practical  aptitude  for  use*  He  appears  never  to  have  torgoVUm^ 
that  if  his  arguments  were  to  be  held  up  befisra  the  judgee 
day,  his  suggestions  and  recommendations  were  te  be  acted 
by  unlearned  vestrymen  the  next^  We  believe  that  he  has 
fied  the  requirements  of  both  classes  of  readers.. 


Abt.  Vni. — Report  of  the  Select   Committet  on   P^SieNJ&swr/ 

together  with  the  Pi'oeeedirtgs  of  the  Cbmmittee  and  2tBnuie9  ef 

Evidence  in  the  Sessions  1853  and  1854.    (Ordered  bj  the  Hioose 

of  Commons  to  be  printed.) 
2:  A  Voice  from  the  Bench  on  Intemperance,  cmS  tJie  Way  to  remwMf 

it.    Being  the  Charge  of  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Becorder  o£ 

Birmingham.     Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Chmtauie. 

Quarter    Sessions  at  Birmingham,  Jaauaiy  5,  1854. 

John  Kershaw.     London :    Houlston  &  Stonemany 

row,  and  W.  Tweedie,  Strand. 
3.  A  Letter  to  J,  Wilson  Fatten,  Esq,,  JTP.,  an  the 

System,  the  late  Sunday  Bill,  and  the    Maine  Zme,      By  J. 

Livesey,  Preston.     London  :  W.  Tweedie. 

Public  attention  is  now  fixed,  more  than  at  any  former  period^ 
on  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.     This  result — ^for  result  it 
is,  and  not  a  passing  incident  of  the  day — ^is  referable  to  aevenl 
causes.     The  temperance  organizations  of  twenty  yeaza'  growth 
have  assisted,  along  with  their  more  specific  influences)  to  bring 
under  general  observation  the  system  of  licensing,  and  the  ch^ 
racter  of  its  fruits.     Not  a  little,  too,  must  be  ascribed  to  th» 
evident  bias  of  our  age  towards  the  investigation  of  social  quee- 
tions ;  a  bias  which  even  the  maelstrom  of  war  has  fortunately^ 
n  our  opinion,  not  proved  strong  enough  to  absorb.     While  to 
these  powerful  causes  must  be  added  the  abhorrence  of  drunken- 
ness which  eveiy  one  now  feels   bound   to   express^  and  tlia 
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readiness  everywhere  professed  to  unite  in  diminishTng  that  pre* 
valent  and  destructive  vice.  The  timd  for  mere  comfdaint, 
fretful  and  inefiEective,  has  gone  by — as  it  ought  ta  do  ;  Jbr  as 
drunkenness  is  the  neat  feeder  of  aime;  panperism,  profeuiity; 
and  hiuacy,  whose  dark  and  fetid  waters  are  eTor  roUkig^thiou^h 
this  Christian  land ;  and  as  drunkenness  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 
public-house  and  beer-shi:^,.  it  cannot  be  unnecessary^  cm:  tinwise 
to  set  about  inquiring  what  course  of  legislation  is  the  fittest  tobd 
pursued.  Something,  indeed,  has  b^m  already  gaii^  by  the 
serious  and  intelligent  discussion  of  so  important  a  subject ;  fer 
discussion  und^  the  auspices  of  freedom  wissows  earver  from 
truth — scatterii^  the  one  to  the  winds,  and  aUowiBg  ihe  other 
to  be  garnered  for  the  life  of  the  world.  A  Yariety  of  c^iiniona 
have  been  made  public  and  widely  diffused: — not  in  the  shape  c^ 
vague  and  indefinite  theories^  but,  so  to  ape^k,  in  a  ciystauized 
form — coherent,  definite  proposals  for  dealing  with  a  question 
second  to  none  in  the  whole  range  of  sociaL  and  political 
economics. 

First,,  we  observe  the  aholitiomat^  wha  would  suppress  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  select  pmpoaeB  imdexr 
responsible  controL  A  movement  £or  this  object,  borrowing  a> 
name  from  the  State  of  Main^  where  su(dt  a  Law  was  enaeted 
in  1851,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  United  States ;; 
while  in  this  country  its  friends  have  established  a  ^United 
Kingdom  Alliance,'^  which  has  met  with  very  extensrve  support 
and  encouragement,  not  the  least  part  of  this  latter  being  derived 
from  the  respect  awarded  to  its  operations  by  the  late  veteran 
reformer  Joseph  Hume,  and  by  many  living  men  of  distinguished 
ability  and  position.  Directly  antagonistic  to  the  abolition  party 
are  an-ayed  the  free-traders,  who  claim  that  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks  should  be  as  unshackled  as  the  trade  in  bread. 
This  cla.ss,  which  is  extremely  small,  embraces  some  men  of 
talent ;  but  their  skill,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  parallel  where  experience  has  disjdayed 
a  contrast.  Precisely  those  reasons  which  justified  and  demanded 
free  trade  in  corn,  do  not  justify  free  trade  in  those  articles  into 
which  corn  is  distilled  and  brewed.  A  favourite  phrase,  and 
deserv  edly  a  favourite  when  properly  applied,  can  never  be  set 
against  the  fearful  fruits  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
A  third  party,  the  coiisei^'atives,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
in  favour  of  the  existing  licence  system ;  not  because  it  is 
immacidate,  but  because,  they  assure  us,  it  is  much  superior 
to  any  which  may  be  expected  in  its  stead.  It  is  easy  to  attri- 
bute the  undeniable  and  patent  evils  of  the  present  system  to 
the  faulty  administration  of  it ;  but  how  a  better  administration 
can  be  secured  is   not  explained,  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked 

o  o  2 
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whether  a  system  under  which  intemperance  has  so  fatally 
flourished  is  not  open  to  at  least  very  extensive  revision  ?  The 
affirmative  is  boldly  assumed  by  the  reforvrurs  (a  name  they 
will  not  disallow),  who  are  represented  in  Parliament  by  &  number 
of  able  men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Blue-book  de- 
scribed at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  gentlemen  entertain  a 
scheme,  elaborately  drawn  out  in  the  report  of  that  select  com- 
mittee, but  the  kernel  of  which  is  contained  in  the  suggestion  to 
permit  any  person  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  every  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  (thus  abolishing  all  distinction  between  licensed 
victuallers  and  beer-sellers),  tbe  public  interests  being  careil  for 
by  raising  the  price  of  this  licence,  graduating  from  £%  to  JPSO, 
according  to  population,  and  by  exacting  from  the  licensed  party 
and  two  sureties  a  bond  for  the  due  observance  of  the  law  ;  or, 
as  a  friend  to  this  scheme  has  recommended,  the  deposit  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  as  '  caution-money'  in  the  hands  of  the 
Excise.*  The  appointment  of  inspectors  of  public-houses  and 
all  places  of  refreshment  is  likewise  advised ;  and  this  proposal, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  principal  plan,  is  one  we  should  be  sonr 
to  see  lost  sight  of.  As  might  be  expected,  the  licensed  victnalk 
lers  (though  they  would  not  be  prevented  continuing  as  at 
present)  are  among  the  stoutest  opponents  of  this  scheme,  and 
the  beer-sellers  among  its  wannest  supporters.  We  confess  our- 
selves to  be  very  dubious  whether  it  would  produce  more  than 
a  trivial  reformation,  if  so  much.  With  stringent  police  inn)eo- 
tion,  the  evils  are  small  which  result  from  Uie  hands  in  which 
the  liquor  traffic  is  placed,  compared  with  those  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  liberty  it  enjoys  and  the  scale  of  magnitude  to  whidi 
it  has  attained. 

The  parties  we  have  now  briefly  sketched  may  be  said  to  hold  to 
one  another  a  belligerent  relation,  since  it  is  impossible  to  espouse 
one  set  of  opinions  and  consistently  advocate  any  other.  We  are, 
however,  lamentably  mistaken  if,  among  those  who  are  included  in 
each  of  these  schools  (except,  perhaps,  the  free-trade  section),  theie 
does  not  prevail  a  sentiment  which  we  are  sure  flnds  favour  with 
multitudes  who  have  not  decided,  never  carefully  reflected,  it 
may  be,  upon  the  theories  which  are  occasioning  so  much  earnest 
and  animated  discussion.  This  sentiment,  in  short,  is  one  desiring 
such  a  limitation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  8uch  a  restriction  of  tto 
operations^  as  is  capable  of  enforcement  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  should  this  polity 
be  applied  i  Shall  the  numbers  of  those  who  compose  the  trade 
be  limited  ?  The  repeal  of  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830  has  long  been 
ardently  desired   by  the  mass   of  our  county  magistracy  and 

♦  North  British  Hcview,  February,  1855.    How  to  Stop  Dninkenuesa. 
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prison  chaplains;  and  undoubtedly  the  prospect  of  giving  43,287 
beer-sellers,  and  the  districts  where  they  reside,  a  deliverance 
from  their  pernicious  occupation  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
seducing.  It  may,  however,  be  replied,  that  such  a  measure  would 
fail  to  realize  the  good  anticipated  from  it;  that  the  91,070  licensed 
victuallers  would  speedily  swell  to  a  much  greater  number; 
and  that  the  *  hush'  houses,  and  other  places,  where  liquor  is  sold 
without  a  license,  would  be  increased  to  a  frightful  extent,  which 
the  efforts  of  the  police  would  be  totally  unable  to  contend  with. 
This  reasoning  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  it  ia  unquestionably 
specious,  and  not  to  be  despised.  As  a  commencement,  it  might 
be  wiser  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the  Beer  Act  allowing  drink 
to  be  consumed  upon  the  premises,  a  suggestion  which  corresponds 
with  one  contained  in  an  address  to  the  Queen  against  beer- 
houses and  gin-shops,  which  was  signed  by  above  40,000  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  labouring  classes,  &a,  and  presented  to  b^ 
Majesty  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  at  a  levee  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year. 

Our  firm  and  deep-seated  conviction  is,  that  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  endeavours  of  all  who  sincerely  wish  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  its  baneful  results  to  society 
and  posterity,  would  do  well  to  aim  at  a  lirfdtcUion  of  the  houvB 
during  which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  earned  on*  On 
this  account  we  look  with  the  utmost  complacency  on  the  pro^ 
gross  made  in  curtailing  the  period  within  which  strong  xlrink 
may  legally  be  sold  on  the  Sabbath  day.  To  complete  that 
work  by  divorcing  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
is  the  task  which  the  philanthropy  and  patriotism  of  the  English 
people  is  called  first  to  accomplish.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  importance  of  effecting  an  earlier  closing  on  week 
ni<j:hts,  and  especially  on  Saturday  nights, — knowing,  as  every- 
one who  has  studied  this  subject  must  know,  that  to  close  all 
liquor  shops  one  or  two  hours  earlier  all  the  six  days  round — 
particularly  in  the  evening — is  both  more  practicable,  and  would 
be  more  beneficial,  than  closing  a  large  number  altogether.  It 
is  evident  at  a  glance,  that  this  benefit  would  be  more  diffused, 
and  much  more  likely  to  be  shared  by  a  greater  number  of  the 
persons  standing  most  in  need  of  that  benefit,  than  would  be  the 
case  were  even  a  considerable  reduction  of  licenses  to  be  effected. 
Full  wtll  are  we  aware  that  whenever  the  principle  of  restriction 
is  a[>plied  it  will  be  assailed  by  cries  of  Hyranny,'  and  '  inter- 
fereiice  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject' — ejaculations  which  are 
at  all  times  absurd  when  placed  in  opposition  to  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  to  abate  and  abolish  a  public  nuisance, 
or  when  iutencled  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  that  right  But 
such  cries,  when  urged  by  publicans  against  a  restriction  of  their 
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business  hours,  sink  into  sheer  contempt  from  tisi 

Tours  of  the  «aine  parties  to  debar  a  Urge  diss  ^ 

citizens  (the  beer-seHera)  from  the  liberty  of  wMJHgwrlMll 

Here,  however,  is  the  pecuUir  adTanta^  ef 

legislation,  that  these  pet  and  often 

applied  to  t^  lose  half  Iheir  pkumUiity  and  all 

other  trades,  Sunday  opening  is  tiie 

is  the  role;  or  where  it  is  otterwise,  the  magetitf  imdd 

an  act  of  legidation  rendering  doonff  owMpghwy^oa  «H 

We  profess  to  show  some  respect  wot  Hke  Chnali 

the  first  mark  of  which  is  cessation  froat  ordi 

8uit&     As  a  mere  afEurof  social  ittilit^^  thft 

would  be  reached    G^eral  usage  aanctmiMi  tkit 

and  padiameut  Feq)ectsit  to  the  point  of  hsviopf  nomMf 

to  open  the  British  Museum  and  other  similar  malitutiiiM 

Loto's  Day.    But  as  a  dass  the  liquor  dealen  limve 

counter  to  this  rule — -transgressed  the  comnuMi  €Mfaim  if 

countr}^ — and  given  themselves,  or  at  least  their  servant^  '•a 

from  their  daily  toil    The  least  that  can  beaaid,  t)herain%«Mlf 

is,  that  in  taking  up  this  position  the  liflncr  yfmimn  me  mIIh 

on  the  offensive,  and  ought  to  be  callea  to  the  hmc  of  fHMi 

opinion,  to  show  cause  for  their  anomaloos  aad  deAni 

At  other  times  they  wish  to  be  dealt  with  as  oifaer 

but  on  Simdays  they  would  keep  open  shop  when  i 

are  dosed,  and  commit  themselves  to  a  coarse,  whidi,  i 

by  other  trades,  would  drive  the  sanctities  and  ymej 

Sabbath  frx>m  the  land. 

One  frequent  answer  which  is  returned,  is  to  tho 
veto  on  the  Sunday  sale  of  strong  diink  wooM 
masses  of  the  people  of  its  use  on  t  latday.    Were  Ae 
correct,  it  might  be  doubted  ^     ti  ter  tiie  people  wooM 
gainers;  and  at  all  events  it  c     id  be  said, diat tiie 
of  ^in  or  loss  is  one  which  the  pe<  fde  can  settle  fer  tb 
and  as  to  which  the  vendors  of  i     i   ^  diink,  from  their  i 
position,  must  not  be  sufiered  to       n  judgment    The  o\ 
however,  is  an  unsuppo  ^tion.    In  every  torn 

are  some  publicans  and  beer-sei     swho  oonscieotiooriy 
to  sell  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  yet  ^  ley  find  it  possible  to 
modate  their  customers  with  what  tney  deem  an  adeqnaile  tofflf 
of  liquor  for  Sundav  use.     Several  sndi  pabKcans 
amined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
and  so  far  were  they  frx>m  seeing  <  i  this  account  a  Talid 
diment  to  Sunday  dosing,  that  o    i  of  them  aud,  'tlw  nuMer 
would  arrange  itself  in  a  month — i  lere  would  be  very  Httle  loso 
to  publicans,  and  great  benefit  to  the  ;'  mollisry  *  hia 

cstomers  are  persons  finom  the  ion:  I  osmprise  a 

tn 
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Jai'ge  body  of  workmen  ;  he  hears  thorn  all  epnak  iu  high  terms 
of  the  closing.'  But  it  may  be  jppoiided  that  the  gist  of  the 
-difficulty  is  joot  with  regard  to  quiet  stay-at-home  people,  but  in 
j'eference  to  such  as  choose  to  take  a  cuacli  or  railway  ride,  or 
epend  the  day  in  visitingi  the  country- ;  lun!  i(.  is  tbe  imagiuary 
difficulties  af  these  Scnday  excursi.-nisis  wliidj  ai-c  converted 
into  the  Goliath  of  Sunday  tippling  and  profanation.  That  these 
difficulties  are  imaginary  is  demonstrated  when  U  isfihown  that 
drink  can  he  puichased  on  Saturday  night  and  kept  fit  for  next 
day's  use  ;  and  if  .people  will  travel  for  their  amuBMaent  on  -the 
Sunday,  where  is  the  great  hardship  of  requiring  that  ^ey  shall 
lay  in  their  stock  of  alcoholic  cordials  the  evening  before  thej 
start  i  There  is  another  answerwhich  could  be  returned,  and  whioh 
the  '  Times'  sewspaper  nine  jnonths  back  did  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — '  As  for  Sunday  excundonists,  Ihey  already  make 
fonsiderable  demands  on  the  public  fotbearanoe.  If -a  thousand 
people  invade  a  quiet  town,  and  perhaps  a  rural  village  on  the 
Sunday,  and  that  not  onoe  only,  but  nalf-a-dozeo  times  in  a 
summer,  it  is  quite  enough  that  the^  do  so  -witlumt  ifurtber 
annoyance  to  the  quiet  inhabit&nta  It  is  too  much  that  thc^ 
should  also  insist  on  being  served  wHh  intoxicating  liqaors  wher- 
ever they  go,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  by  the  veiypenons  them- 
selves whom  tbey  molest  with  their  preseoce.'  This  retort  maT 
be  less  courteous  than  cutting,  hut  its  justioe^annot  be  •disproved. 
'  If  there  must  be  Sunday  picnics  for  the  milhon,''  .-adds  tin 
'  Times,' '  let  them  be  conducted  as  picnics  usually  ase ;  let  the 
company  carry  their  own  commissariat,  ivithout  looking  for 
sup])!ies  from  the  natives.'  That  they  can  do  so,  is  certain,  and 
if  they  will  not,  let  them  saddle  the  blame,  not  on  legislation,  but 
on  themselves.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  only  two  plausible  excuses 
for  the  sale  of  drink  on  Sunday  are  indefensible,  we  reiterate  our 
inquiry — Why,  of  all  men,  should  the  publican  and  beer-seller 
violate  the  ru!e  which  both  custom  and  religion  approve  ?  Were 
their  business  ever  so  Jiarmless,  if  Uiey  cannot  make  out  some 
special  ground  oJ'  viuJication,  they  are  nonsuited  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

But  we  are  told  to  advance  further,  and  to  contend  that  the  sale 
of  iuto.vicatiug  drinks  on  Sunday  is  a  public  grievance,  which  ought 
prouiiitly  to  be  removed.  Public-houses  and  beer-shops  are  itot 
1 1  iir  mi  ess  places.  They  may  have  their  uses — but  their  .abuses, 
how  vast  ill  magnitude,  how  infinite  in  number!  Tolimit  these 
abu.scs  on  week  days,  legislation  has  put  numerous  ageacies  to 
work,  and  how  inetl'ectualSy  that  work  is  done,  we  all  may  notice 
if  we  will.  But  what  if  those  abuses  are  most  active  and  mis- 
chievous on  Sundays  ?  What  if  on  that  day,  when  the  workman 
puts  his  tools  aside,  and  washes  his  hands  tree  of  returning  toil, 
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•there  is  found  to  be  a  stronger  attraction:  to  .the  kjOatodf  dis- 
sipation than  on  other  days?  What  if  the  liquor  YenAor^^bBptim 
between  every  useful  instrumentality  which  the  htna^nAmM^ 
piety  of  man  puts  into  operation  on  that  day,  and  i£  he  eithW 
seduces  away  those  who,  but  for  him,  would  ha^e 
the  range  of  these  means  of  mental  and  moral  elevolkte-]  of'i 
they  have  been  subject  to  these  influences^  ensnaraa  tbMi  bj  llli 
drink  he  sdl%  the  company  he  keeps,  and  the  sdtraelioaa'lfi 
exhibits  ?  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  these  things  doB6^ 'Otf 
suffer  them  to  continue  ?  Shut  these  shope^  and  the  aober 
munity  could  be  as  well  supplied  with  liquor  as  thej  chose ; 
that  they  are  open  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  vidcwiy  W- 
is  worse,  to  corrupt  or  ruin  the  multitudes  who  are  so  easj  to  be 
won.  By  a  scrutiny,  extending  over  ten  Sundays  in  MaamealKt 
and  including  1487  public-houses,  beer-shops^  aiid  vanhn^  H 
remarked  that  the  average  number  of  visits  paid  to  theia 
each  Sunday  were  120,122  by  men;  71>111  by  won 
23,585  by  children— a  total  of  214,818  visita  There 
619  other  houses  which  were  not  watched  ;  b«t  omittiag 
from  the  calculation,  the  Sunday  visits  to  drinking  ritopa 


in  proportion  of  two  visits  to  three  persona  of  the  entire-popal^ 
tion  of  Mcmchester,  infants  included.  In  a&ether  town  o^MMMt 
inhabitants,  43  public-houses  were  watdied*  and  between  nelt 
past  twelve  and  ten  o'clock  P.M.,  the  number  of  visits  paid  Igr 
men  were  7568  ,  by  women  280^ ;  and  bv  children  1981— ^toM 
of  1 1,653  ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  total  number 
paid  within  these  hours  to  all  the  liquor  houses  in  thai 
must  have  been  62,061.  In  Bradford,  with  184  pnUio-hoHIB 
and  242  beer-houses,  7520  were  counted  as  being  present 
the  Sunday  evening  service. 

Bath  had  a  population  in  1851  of  54,248,  and  <»  the 
Sunday  15,dd7  persons  were  reported  as  attending 
service  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  town,  while  tlfi 
visits  paid  to  69  public-houses  between  eight  and  nine  o'dodc 
Simday  evening  were  noted  to  be,  of  men  2817,  of  women 
and  of  children  1219;  a  total  of  6090,  at  which  rate  for 
other  200  liquor-shojM  25,625  persons  visit  such  pbioes 
Sabbath  evemng  dunng  the  period  of  Christian  worshipi 

In  London  it  is  no  better.  Take  the  parish  of  MaiyMieM^ 
which  in  1851  had  46  places  of  wor^ip  to  set  againat  34>0  drhik- 
ing-housea.  A  city  missionary,  who  was  appointed  to  visit  thesi 
on  Sunday  evenings,,  calculated  that  the  number  of  persons  al 
any  one  time  present  in  them,  at  service  hours,  was  graaier  thsa 
the  number  present  at  religious  worship. 

In  one  large  gin-shop,  fifteen  men  and  six  women  were  at  the 
bar,  several  of  them  drunk ;  and  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  mis* 
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sionary  respecting  a  place  of  worship,  one  of  the  women  replied-** 
*  This  is  our  church,  governor ;  we  serve  the  devil  T  •  The  mitice- 
men ts  adopted  on  Sunday  evenings  to  allure  all  classes,  especially 
the  young,  into  the  snares  so  thickly  spread  are  often  of  a 
strange  and  profane  description.  A  Manchester  cl^:^man  on 
returning  home  one  Sabbath  evening  saw  thirty  or  forty  young 
men  and  young  women  standing  before  a  beer-house,  who  were 
singing  an  anthem — *  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father/  to  decoy 
persons  in.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  these  young  persons 
had  been  brought  up  in  Sunday  schools,  and  had  been  paid 
fifteen  shillings  by  the  beer-seller  for  their  evening's  work.  Rural 
districts  suffer  equally  with  more  populous  places.  At  one  of  its 
meetings  the  Essex  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  resolved  to  petition 
the  Home  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
beer-shops,  *  particularly  on  the  Lord's  Day ;'  and  a  resident  in  a 
country  parish,  of  which  the  population  scarcely  exceeds  1000, 
has  noticed  that  12  public-houses  and  beer-shop3  are  well  filled 
every  Sunday  by  many  who  are  constant  in  their  attendance  at 
the  parish  church  in  the  morning. 

From  such  evidence  of  the  working  of  Sunday  opening  (and 
these  are  but  specimens  of  more  that  must  remain  unadduced), 
it  would  not,  we  think,  appear  unreasonable  to  ask  an  honest 
trial  of  Sunday  closing.  Prodigious,  truly,  must  be  his  belief 
who  can  suppose  that  such  a  change  of  policy  would  leave  things 
as  bad  or  worse  than  before.  But  it  is  said,  that  *  the  people  ai*e 
adverse  to  the  whole  day  closing.'  Do  the  people  themselves 
affirm  this,  or  is  it  said  for  them  by  interested  persons  ?  If  peti- 
tions to  parliament  are  any  criterion  of  the  direction  and  strength 
of  tlie  popular  feeling,  a  very  different  inference  must  be  drawn. 
Year  by  year  many  petitions,  numerously  signed,  have  been  sent 
to  both  Houses,  preferring  this  request ;  and  in  the  session  of 
185  !•,  no  fewer  than  2182  petitions,  with  415,027  signatures, 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting  in  the 
plainest  terms  an  entire  Sunday  bill.  The  petitions  on  the  other 
side  were  confined  to  one  or  two.  During  the  present  ses^sion, 
indeed,  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  slightly  altered ;  but,  considering 
the  excited  state  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers,  and  the  strenuous 
exertions  many  have  put  forth,  it  will  not  be  thought  much  of  a 
triiimjjh  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting,  up  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  for  Easter,  about  twenty  petitions,  with  some 
70,000  signatures  for  a  repeal  of  the  Sunday  Bill  of  last  session. 

Again,  it  is  pleaded  that  we  have  no  right  to  injure  the  dealei*s 
in  siicli  articles  by  a  restrictive  measure  of  the  kind.  But  salus 
2)01^1(1  supreiiio.  lex  ;  and  as  we  have  shown,  the  publican  and 
beer-seller  have  no  right  to  insist  on  driving  their  trade  through 
the  custom   of  the  land   and   the  relicrious  sentiments  of  the 
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country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  good.  It  is  then  contended 
that  our  object  will  not  be  gained ;  that  the  consumption  will 
not  be  diminished,  only  diverted  into  other  channels ;  and  that 
private  drinking  will  be  promoted.  To  which  we  reply  that  snch 
an  assertion  directly  contradicts  the  previous  assumption,  that 
*  the  trade'  would  suflFer  from  Sunday  closing,  and  runs  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  movement  which  for  some  months  has  been 
in  progress  among  the  dealers  in  strong  drink  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  Mr.  Wilson  Patten's  Act.  If  as  much  drink  is  sold  now  as 
formerly,  and  would  be  sold  under  a  whole  day  closing,  and  if 
the  publicans  would  gain  a  clear  Sunday  to  theniselYeS)  are  we  to 
be  told  that  they  would  make  such  a  measure  the  object  of  their 
furious  and  vituperative  hate  ?  Every  fact  which  has  come  to  light 
utters  a  different  story.  Sunday  has  been  a  day  of  dissipated 
drinking,  when  the  sellers  have  reaped  the  usages  of  a  double 
unrighteousness ;  and  hence,  knowing  that  if  the  Sunday  Bale 
were  forbidden  they  would  not  sell  so  much,  and  that  no  trivial 
or  tempomry  increase  of  private  drinking  would  compensate  for 
the  losses  sustained,  they  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry.*  One 
other  objection — and  it  is  a  favourite  with  some— is,  the  pre- 
diction that  as  Sunday  drinking  goes  out  Monday  drinking  will 
come  in ;  but  this  objection,  be  it  observed,  implies  that  the 
Sunday  consumption  will  diminish,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
that  consumption  will  proportionally  disappear.  This  objection, 
therefore,  overthrows  the  last ;  and  it  would  be  well  (or  the  oppo- 
nents of  Sunday  closing  to  agree  among  themselves  what  propo- 
sitions they  will  defend  before  they  call  on  us  to  rebut  them 
all.  In  truth,  until  they  who  assert  that  to  diminish  Sunday 
intemperance  would  augment  the  sum  of  Monday  dissipation, 
are  able  to  bring  proof  of  their  affirmation,  a  bare  contradiction 
of  their  statement  is  all  that  we  need  to  offer.  We  trust  soon  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  falseness  of  the  allegation ; 
but  were  we  compelled  to  admit  even  its  partial  correctness,  on 
any  extensive  scale,  our  hearts  would  well  nigh  sink  within  us  at 
the  prevalence  of  such  persistent  self-demoralization  among  the 
working  classes  of  England.  Surely  they  who  use  tiiis  language 
cannot  perceive  the  burning  brand  which,  if  true,  it  would  print 
upon  the  operative  classes.  For  ourselves  we  know  them  better 
than  to  believe  that  if  the  inducements  to  drinking  are  kept 

^  III  arguing  against  the  pennL»siun  to  becr-scllcrs  to  sell  spirits,  t^c  licensed 
victuallers  wax  wann  in  depicting  the  evils  that  would  flow  from  the  increased 
consumption  whicli  they  are  sure  would  follo\v.  Perhaps  they  are  rijsht ;  but 
does  not  incrciised  consumption  result  from  tlic  period  of  selling  as  well  as  the 
number  who  sell  ?  :Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.,  the  Icanied  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
in  his  ailmirablc  cimrgc  to  the  grand  jury  of  that  town,  said,  *Thc  expericnoe 
of  the  last  few  months  has  satisfied  my  mind,  at  least,  that  the  same  mfe 
governs  restriction  upon  the  hours  of  sale.* 
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from  them  on  tlie  Sunday  they  wiU  go  and  seek  them  sud 
indulge  in  m<»re  degrading  practices  on  the  Monday.  If  they 
would,  farewell  for  many  a  long  day  to  their  ^odsl  and  Teli^us 
reformation  !  We  know  too  well  the  xiature  of  the  evil  which 
curses  them  so  much  to  give  the  objection  any  credit. 

At  this  point  our  readers  may  not  be  srrerse  to  a  c^etdi  of 
events  relative  to  Simday  legifilatitm  oa  the  liquor  traffic  since 
1839.  In  that  year  a  daitse  was  introduced  into  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Improvement  Act  (2  &  3  Vict  a  47),  by  wiiich  houses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  I>ktrict 
were  closed  until  aaeo*ciock  on  Sunday:;  azul  so  strikingly  bene- 
ficial was  this  clause  in  its  operatioii  thdct,  at  subsequent  periods, 
Liverpool,  Manchest^,  and  !N^ca8ile->€in-iyDe,  incorporated  a 
similar  clause  with  their  local  acta  In  each  of  these  towns  the 
Sunday  committals  for  drunkenness  were  immediately  aaid  lazgely 
reduced,  until,  in  1848  (11 4&  12  Vict  a  49)  an  act  was  pa^ied 
applying  the  same  law  to  all  parts  of  ijhreat  Britain.  As  to  the 
working  of  this  act  there  is  but  cme  opinion;  and  when  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  profess  to  admire  and  laud  that 
measure,  whik  they  denounce  and  defame  that  of  more  recent 
date,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  attdbute  the  gkoing  incon- 
sistency to  weakness  of  the  head,  or  to  a  woroe  affection  of  the 
heart  So  obvious  and  incontro^Feortible  were  tibe  fruits  of  the 
Sunday  enactment  of  1848,  that  its  fnends  from  that  time 
devoted  their  Clergies  to  obtain  a  bill  whidi  ^ould  elfect  for  the 
remainder  of  Sunday  what  had  been  obtained  for  the  morning. 
Years  passed  without  success,  until  the  commencement  of  3  854, 
"wlien  it  was  resolved  to  give  larger  scope  and  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  in  favour  of  such  an  act.  Floods  of  petitions 
from  every  town  and  village  were  poured  into  Parliament  (1341 
of  them  proceeding  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  specified), 
until,  as  before  remarked,  an  aggregate  was  reached  of  2182,  with 
names  fast  approaching  to  half-a-millioa  in  number. 

Parliament  could  not  be  blind  or  deaf  to  this  national  remon- 
strance. Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.  for  North  Staffordshire,  gave  notice 
to  bring  in  a  bill  further  restricting  the  hours  of  the  Sunday  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  that  gentleman  waived  his  notice  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Villiers,  JIP.  for  Wolverhampton,  and  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  licensing  then  sitting,  and  which 
was  desirous  of  taking  evidence  on  this  special  point  It  was 
not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  July  that  that  committee  presented 
its  report,  which  recommended,  that  *with  the  exception  of  the 
hours  of  from  one  to  two  o'clock  P.M.,  and  of  from  six  to  nine  P.M, 
all  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  closed  on 
Sunday,  and  that  on  the  week  days  all  such  houses  should  be 
closed  from  eleven  o'clock,  P.M.  imtil  four  o'clock  A,M.' 
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Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.  for  North  LancadHre,  who  bail  mean- 
time i^reed  with  Mr.  Adderley  to  iindertakje  ihe  work,  drew  out 
s  bill  on  the  pattern  sketched  hy  the  select  conitnittee,  leave  to 
introduce  which  vas  given,  and  the  formuin  uf  a  first  readins 
passed.  It  was  then  that  the  committee-  uf  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Association  (an  institution  emlii-ncing  hut  a  niiall 
proportion  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Englaml)  took  the  ailami, 
andsentadeputation  to  Mr.  Patten,  Tireinghun  l' extend  the  liin« 
of  opening  from  nine  to  ten,  and  promising,  i  I  tli;it  re<}uest  were 
granted  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  thelii]  1  A  rc-fuKal,  on  tlie 
-contrajy,  it  was  intimated,  would  compel  them  to  resixt  to 
hostile  proceedings.  So  far  advanced  was  Uie  seenon  at  this  pcno^ 
that  any  obstruction  in  the  Commons,  even  eo  mach  aa  a  lOBg 
discussion  on  the  second  reading,  would  have  rendered  it  impose 
sihle  to  get  it  through  the  remaining  stages ;  and  in  this  dilMnala 
Mr.  Fatten  felt  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  own  decided  metenoea, 
and  to  accept  the  compromise  offered  rather  than  let  nil  bill  bt 
numbered  among  the  abortions  of  the  seasion.  Having  tirat 
successfully  passed  the  Commons,  it  was  introduced  into  tht 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Here,  however,  the  evil  of  tt» 
previous  concession  began  to  appear ;  for  Mr.  Fatten  having  Utt 
town,  the  noble  enrl  was  persuaded  to  accede  to  further  attanr 
tions,  which  would  have  emasculated  and  neariy  nullified  tb* 
measure.  It  was  seriously  proposed  to  allow  the  openingfnnn  out 
to  half-past  two,  and  from  five  to  eleven  t.U.  Tliu  nuteDder  WN 
boldly  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Bishop  of  Londc^ 
and  other  peers,  who  were  successful,  on  a  division,  in  btiuliBK 
back  the  mil  to  its  original  integrity  except  the  half-hoar  mm 
two  to  half-post  two.  In  this  shape,  then,  it  fina%  p—ed  litid 
received  the  royal  assent,  rendering  the  sale  of  intoxkatbi^ 
drinks  illegal  during  Sunday,  and  up  to  four  o'clock  on  Motidff 
morning,  except  from  one  to  balf-past  two,  and  from  aix  to  ten  0^ 
Sunday  afternoon. 

This  plain  narrative  of  facts  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  aJtttft- 
nious  charges  which  have  been  advanced  agunit  Mr.  Pattea^'tf 
getting  the  bill  'smuggled'  through  the  House.  The  littrd 
terms  of  this  accusation,  and  all  that  it  involves,  are  abK^oMJ^ 
and  wholty  uutruc.  Over  and  over  again  were  tokens  givm  iMH 
such  a  bill  was  in  prepamtioa  ;  and  if  the  publtcans  woe  at  iMl 
taken  unprepared,  they  have  their  own  dullness  and  not  tlM 
duplicity  of  any  honourable  member  to  accuse  It  may  be  X^ 
piite<l  whether  Mr.  Patten  did  wisely  in  accepting  any  oom|ll»* 
mise;  but  both  he  and  his  friends  who  counseled  nim  ao(*4 
under  difficulties  not  of  their  own  origination  or  dioio^  imA 
which  precluded  that  full  and  vigoroiu  diBCUMon  whidi  Qt^ 
would  have  courted  had  the  state  of  public  btuiness  petmittiiL 
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No  sooner  had  the  bill  become  law  than  it  was  clear  no  conai- 
deratioQ  would  be  accorded  to  it  from  a  large  section  of 'the 
trade.'  The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  itself  became  the 
arena  of  a  fierce  dissension  between  the  committee  who  had  com- 
promised with  Mr.  Patten  and  a  party  who  condemned  all  com- 
promise as  treachery.  A  new  federation  was  formed,  under  the 
iiame  of  the  '  Defence  Association,'  which  has  distinwuished  itself  ' 
by  rousing  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  Licensed  Victuallera  of 
London  and  the  provinces.  As  a  movement  against  the 
act  of  last  session  it  comes  too  late,  and  as  a  barrier  against 
a  more  comprehensive  measure  it  will  prove  a:;  ineffident  as 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  rising  of  the  ocean  tides.  A  dariog 
journalist  exhorted  'the  trade'  to  treat  the  bill  with  silent 
neglect,  and  act  as  if  it  were  a  thing  unborn ;  but  the  courage 
and  perhaps  the  wisdom  of  the  trade  were  not  equal  to  the  bold 
rebellion.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1854,  the  law  came  into  force 
— in  some  places  not  till  the  20th,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
leniency  of  the  local  authorities.  At  the  outset  a  little  confusion 
among  excursionists  arose,  but  we  believe  that  there  ai'e  few 
laws  which  have  been  more  generally  observed  than  the 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  79.  The  only  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
is  the  want  of  a  legal  deiinitiou  respecting  '  bon4-fide  travellers ;' 
but  this  difficulty  had  before  existed,  and  was  transferred  to,  Dot 
created  by,  the  present  enactment.  Certain  magistrates  have 
beenabsurdly  lax  in  their  interpretation  of  this  phrase;  andunlefis 
some  better  can  be  decided,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
that  which  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Manchester  has  laid 
down,  by  which  that  denomination  is  confined  to  those  who,  in 
claiming  to  be  comprehended  under  it,  order  an  ordinarj'  meal  in 
evidence  of  their  veracity. 

We  now  draw  near  a  most  important  part  of  our  office — that 
(if  reviewing  the  influence  and  results  of  the  act  which  puts  a 
ban  upon  the  Simday  sale  of  strong  drink  eighteen  hours  and  a 
half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  There  is  no  wish  on  our  part  to  deliver 
an  arbitrary  award,  and  then  claim  for  it  the  credence  of  our 
readers.  We  have  fortunately  had  access  to  a  wide  collection  of 
evidence,  mostly  consisting  of  the  testimonies  of  police  and  other 
official  parties,  which  we  intend  frankly  to  submit  to  the  iuspec- 
tion  of  all.  One  caution  we  are  bound  to  offer,  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  many  towns  drunkenness,  unless  connected  with 
disorder,  or  other  offence,  is  not  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
custody,  or  for  more  than  a  t«mporaiy  imprisonment  which  is 
not  entered  in  the  books.  It  is  therefore  neces-sary  to  remember 
that  for  this  reason,  and  also  from  the  partial  application  of  Mr. 
Patten's  Act,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  committals  is  uut 
always  to  be  expected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  and 
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decided  witness,  either  for  or  against  a  genecal  impioveiiiant  of 
manners,  &c.,  is  to  be  highly  vaJued,  especially  whea  prooeediiig 
from  those  whose  situation  a&rds  them  eveiy  advaatage  m 
correct  observation,  and  no  inducement  to  testify  contrary  to  the 
facts  before  them.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  confident  tone  ia 
which  a  heavy  Monday  is  placed  against  a  li^t  Snnday  has 
caused  us  to  be  as  minute  in  our  inquirifis  on  ^is  point  aa  on 
that  of  Sunday  drinking  and  intemperance. 

Beginning,  then,  with  London,  we  may  mention  the  (nremn- 
stance,  interesting  and  valuable  as  an  index,  that  to  inqiiiiiei 
circulated  among  employers,  desiring  infbrmatioii  on  the  effect  of 
the  Sunday  BiU  upon  their  workmen,  forty-eight  answers  were 
returned.  Of  these,  ten  stated  that  its  influence  in  £avoiiriiiff  aa 
earlier  return  to  labour  on  Monday  was  clearly  maaifeBt ;  loor 
gave  an  opposite  reply,  and  the  rest  were  neutiaL  As  to  tha 
general  influence  of  the  Act,  fifteen  gave  none,  or  an  anfiiTOUcafafe 
opinion,  and  thirty-eight  were  fiiTouzable,  in  some  cases  wansly 
eulogistic.  The  police  courts  are  next  to  be  consulted.  The*Bo«-^ 
street'  reporter  stated  that  the  new  Act  had  exerted  *  a  »»— *iri 
effect  upon  the  business  of  the  court  on  Mondays.  Hitherto  the 
proceeding  of  Monday  have  been  almost  exclusivdy  ecmfiaed  to 
drunken  oiarges ;  frequently  as  many  as  seventy  have  been  heaid 
in  succe>ssion,  and  generally  about  two-thirds  of  the  oftndeahave 
been  women,  while  more  than  half  the  entire  number  have  besn 
taken  to  the  police  station  after  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  mAt, 
On  the  first  Monday  only  one  drunken  charse  was  received  mm 
ten,  and  on  the  following  Monday  not  a  sin^e  case  was  reoeiTedl» 
and  the  prison-van  left  Bow-street  for  the  first  time  within  the 
experience  of  the  magistrate  without  a  single  prisoner  of  any  load.' 
We  also  quote  what  follows,  as  it  was  this  statement  which,  so  fio; 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  of 
increased  Monday  dissipation  resulting  from  the  new  Act     *  la 

Eroportion  to  the  decrease  of  drunken  charges  on  Monday  has 
een  the  increase  in  the  number  of  similar  cases  on  Taeaday/ 
The  writer  does  not  say  that  the  number  was  equal,  and  he  adds 
— '  This  fact  was  specially  observable  on  the  first  two  Tueadajs 
after  the  Act  came  into  operation,'  showing  that  the  proportioa 
had  relation  to  no  fixed  numbers,  and  that  these  additional  oui^ 
bursts  of  dissipation  diil  not  maintain  their  vigour  beyond  two 
successive  weeks. 

Concerning  '  Clerkenwell  Coiurt,'  we  have  the  opinion  of 
William  L'orrie,  Esq.,  the  magistrate,  who  states — *  In  this  districti 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  persons^ 
the  charges  against  drunkanls  havo,  since  the  passincr  of  the 
17  &  IH  Vict.  c.  7i),  been  fewer  on  Mondays,  and  they  have  not 
been  more  numerous  on  other  day&'     From  '  Lambeth  Courts' 
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we  receive  the  sentiment  of  J.  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  the  colleague  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Norton,  who,  soou  after  the  Act  was  passed,  dis- 
played a  most  unfriendly  spirit  towards  it,  and  said — '  The  present 
Act  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  last,  for  the  time  of  opening,  from 
one  to  half-past  two,  ia  not  long  enough  for  a  publican  to  serve 
his  customers  aud  clear  his  house' !  Mr.  Elliott  writes — 'My 
experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of  public- 
houses.  I  have  no  doubt  it  diminishes  drunken  charges  on  that 
day,  in  itself  a  most  desirable  object ;  and  I  have  not  perceived 
any  sensible  increase  in  consequence  on  other  days.  I  have  long 
considered  that  the  entire  closing  of  public-houses  and  gin-shops 
after  twelve  o'clock  every  day  of  the  week  would  be  a  great 
public  benefit,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  diminution  of  crime.'  Of 
•  Marlborough-atreet  Court,'  our  oidy  recorded  evidence  in  con- 
tained in  tlie  reporter's  statement  :■ — '  Before  the  new  Act  came 
into  operation,  the  Saturday  night  and  Sumlay  night  offences 
varied  from  sixty  to  about  a  hundred.  On  the  first  Monday  after 
the  Act  was  enforced,  the  whole  number  of  cases,  drunken  cases 
incltided,  was  only  twenty-five,  and  not  a  single  case  was  broiight 
to  the  stution-houae  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  up  to 
ITonday  morning,  thirty  being  the  average  previously.'  ^specting 
'  Marylebone  Police  Court,'  R,  E.  Broughton,  Esq.,  the  magistrate 
testifiea — '  My  opinion  is  that  the  Act  in  question  has  not  added 
to  dmnkennera  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  And  I  may  further 
observe,  that  the  intelligent  representative  of  the  D  division  of 
police  remarks,  that  in  the  whole  police  district  the  sfreets  have 
exhibited  a  marked  improvement  as  to  quietude  and  order  since 
the  Act  came  into  operation.'  The  '  Southwark  Police  Court' 
has  given  no  uncertain  record  by  the  pen  of  G.  A.  A'Beckett,  Esq., 
the  presiding  magistrate,  who  spontaneously  addressed  the 
'Times'  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  : — '  Previous  to  the  New 
Eeer  Bill,  the  business  of  this  court  wa.s  not  only  considerably- 
greater  on  Monday  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week,  but  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  of  assaults,  more  or 
less  violent,  that  had  been  committed  under  its  influence.  From 
the  day  when  the  Act  came  into  effect  I  have  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  charges  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  which  have 
been  brought  before  me  on  every  Monday  on  which  I  have  sat 
here."     The  '  results'  were  '  thirty-seven  cases  m  nineteen  weeks.' 

With  respect  to  CocxnES  in  general,  we  have  information 
from  Bedfordshire,  Cardiganshire,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Wilts,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Of  BfJfordiTiirc,  in  connexion  with  the  rural  police,  it  is  said  that 
drunkenness  has  detreased,  and  public  order  materially  improvptl. 
Not  inclmlinij  Bedford,  the  number  mimmoiied  for  di-unkenness,  from 
Midaummer  to  Chriatmas  1853,  was  3S,  and  in  the  corresponding  term 
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of  1854  onl}'  11.     The  respectable  innkeepers  would  approve  ihe  entm 
Lord's  Day  closing. 

Cardiganshire  has  never  suffered  from  Sunday  intemperance,  and  -no 
apparent  change  has  therefore  occun*ed. 

Kent  (Bearstead  division  of  police). — ^The  bill  has  had  a  most  bene^- 
ficial  effect. 

Northamptonshire  has  not  exhibited  any  sensible  alteration. 

In  Wilts  (Chippenham  division)  the  act  has  tended  to  decrease 
Monday  dissipation. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Bamsley  district); — There  ha^  been 
a  decrease  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  and  improved  public  order. 

From  Lancashire  the  most  ample  representations  have  been  received. 
A  pamphlet  has  been  published  containing  returns  from  superintendents 
of  divisions  of  police,  showing  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  and' 
the  number  summoned  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  daring  each  of 
the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1858, 
and  January,  1854,  compai*ed  with  the  corresponding  months  of  186^ 
and  January,  1855.  There  are  eighteen  divisions,  and  the  aggregate 
returns  show  that  in  the  former  term  the  apprehensions  for  being 
drunk  on  Sunday  were  150,  and  the  summonses  with  conviction  527 
— in  the  latter  period  177  and  458.  For  the  rest  of  the  week,  in  the 
former  term,  the  figures  are  512  and  838 — ^in  the  latter  they  stand  at 
557  and  974. 

These  statistics,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  little  ai^mentative 
value  ;  but  the  superintendent  of  each  division  has  attached  to 
his  official  returns  answers  to  certain  questions  on  the  general 
effects  of  the  Sunday  Bill.  Our  limited  space  forbids  us  o£feritig 
even  an  epitome  of  these  interesting  and  satisfactory  reportSi 
Analytically,  it  may  be  said  that  those  from  the  following  divi- 
sions. North  Lonsdale,  South  Lonsdale,  Garstang,  Leyland, 
Boltou,  Bury,  Middleton,  Oldham,  Manchester,  Kirkdale,  Orms- 
kirk,  Prescot,  St  Helen's,  and  Warrington,  bear  clear  and,  iit 
most  cases,  emphatic  testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
bill  in  causing  a  decrease  of  Sunday  intemperance  and  Monday 
tippling,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  public  order  and  social 
comfort  among  the  working- classes.  The  only  dubious  reports 
are  from  Kirkham,  Higher  Blackburn,  Lower  Blackburn,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The  reports  from  provincial  Cities  and  Towns  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  that  are  couched  in  general  terms,  and 
those  which,  besides  general  terms,  embrace  statistical  retuma 

Of  \X\Q  first  class,  the  following  state  that  little  or  no  apparent. 
effect  has  followed  the  operation  of  the  Act : — 

(Brecknockshire)  Brecon  ;  (Bucks)  Amcrsham  and  High  Wycombe; 
(Caermarthenshire)  Llandovery  ;  (Cardiganshire)  Carmgan  ;  (Corn- 
wall) Ilelston  ;  (Devon)  Honiton  and  Bideford ;  (Durham)  Gates- 
head; (Hants)  Romscy;  (Herts)  Hitchin;  (Hunts)  Godmanchester ; 
(Kent)  Ashford ;  (Northamptonshire)  Nortliampton ;  (Oxford)  Bin- 
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bury;  (Pembroke)  Pembroke;  (Somerset)  Bristol;  (Stafford)  Aitbh; 
(Suffolk)  Bury  St.  Edmunds — 19  places. 

The  following  concur  in  the  statement  that  Sunday  druntew- 
ness  has  decreased^  and  that  other  good  results  have  accrued. 
Those  names  printed  in  italics  intimate  that  the  improvement 
has  been  very  striking,  and  an  asterisk  signifies  that  Monday 
dissipation  has  also  diminished  : — 

(Aiiglesea)  Alnwick,  •Beaumaris,  *Llangefiii. 

(Berks)  *  Maidenhead,  •New  Windsor,  •Newbury. 

(Bucks)  Aylesbury,  (Cambridge)  Cambridge,  •Ely,  Wisbeach  (Car- 
digian)  •Aberystwitb. 

(Carnarvon)  *  Bangor  (Cornwall),  ^CanUHmrne^  •Launceston,  •Lis- 
keard,  ♦Redruth,  St.  Ives,  •Truro. 

(Cumberland)  Alston,  Workington. 

(Denbigh)  ♦Denbigh  (Derby),  Ashbourne,  ^Belper,  Chesterfield. 

(Devon)  Aghhurton,  ♦JBrixham,  Exmouth,  Great  Torring^n,  South 
Moulton,  Teignmouth,  •Tiverton. 

(Dorset)  Blandford,  ^Dorchester,  Poole,  Shafbesbiury. 

(Durham)  Barnard  Castle,  •Durham,  Stockton. 

(Essex)  ^Colchester,  (Flmtshire)  •FUnt. 

(Glamorganshire)  *  Cardiff,  Neath, 

(Glo'ster)  Tewkesbury ;  (Hants)  Newport,  Portsmouth. 

(Herts)  ♦iZer(/w'J;  (Kent)  ♦Faversham,  •Folkestone,  MaidatDue, 
liamsgate,  Sandwich,  •Tunbridge  Wells. 

(Lancashire)  ^Lancaster,  Rochdale, 

(Leicester)  ♦Market  Bosworth. 

(Lincolnshire)  Boston,  Grantham,  •Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln,  Louth j 
Spaldinir. 

(Middlesex)  Brentford  (see  London). 

(Mont<j^onierv)  *Llanidloes,  *Welchpool. 

(Xoriulk)  King's  Lynn,  *Thetford. 

(Northumberliiud)  *  Alnwick,  ♦Bambrough  ;  (OxforJ)  ♦Chipping 
Norton. 

(IVinbroke)  *Haverfordwest,  ♦Tenby;  (Rutland)  ♦Oakham. 

(Salop)  *Much  WenhcJc,  ^Shretcsburi/ ;  (Somei*set)  *C/ard, 
♦  JVrlh. 

(Stattbnl)  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Walsall, 

(Siiflolk)  Bcecles,  Woodbridge  ;  (Sa^sex)  Brighton. 

(Warwick)  *St  rat  ford-on- Avon. 

(Wilts)  *Calne,  Devizes. 

( WnrcL'stor)  Droitwich. 

(Yorkshire)  *I3arnsley,  Beverley,  ^Bradford,  ♦Dewsbury,  ♦Hull 
Scarborough — Total,  90. 

Of  the  second  class  of  reports,  those  containing  statistical 
returns,  we  have  a  fewer  number,  yet  sufficient  to  prove  the 
tendeucy  of  the  Sunday  bill  to  diminish  the  crime  which  places 
the  otfoiider  in  the  hands  of  justice: — 

(Cheshire)  Birkenhead.— Yxom  7th  August,  1853,  to  30th  March,  , 
N.s. — VOL.  IX.  B  R 
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1854,  the  cominittals  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  were  64,  and 
Mondays  21.     For   the  same  period,  1854-5,  on  Sundays  26, 
Mondays  31.     Monday  dissipation  of  a  general  kind  has  decreased. 

SfockporL — Committals  for  drunkenness  during  five  months  oC 
1853-4,  compared  with  the  same  period  1854-5,  Sundays  53  and  41— 
decrease,  14.     Other  days,  120  and  138 — ^increase,  18. 

(Cumberland)    Carlisle. — From  13th  August  to  31st   Decembei^ 

1853,  the  committals  for  drunkenness  were  110.  For  the  same  peiiod 
in  1854,  70 — decrease,  40.  The  Act  works  well  in  the  town  nd 
country. 

(Durham)  Hartlepool. — Considerable  public  advantage.  The  com- 
mittals for  drunkenness,  from  1st  September,  1853,  to  18th  Mmh, 

1854,  were  on  Sundays  83.  and  Mondays  22 — total,  55.  Fran 
September,  1854,  to  18th  March,  1855 — Sundays  19,  and  Mondiiys 
11— total,  30. 

South  Shields, — On  the  three  first  Sundays  after  the  Act,  there  was 
not  one  <?ommittal  for  drunkenness  or  its  consequences. 

(JjtincRslnre)A8hton-under'Li/ne, — Six  months  before  August  SOttp 
the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  were  on  Sundays  22,  on  Mondi^s 
24 — for  the  whole  term  92 ;  six  months  after  August  20th,  on  Snndaji 
21,  on  Mondays  19 — for  the  whole  term  83. 

Blackburn. — Public  order  has  been  much  increased  and  police  dirties 
lightened ;  Monday  dissipation  decreased.  From  January  18th  to 
August  17th,  1854,  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays 
were  180,  on  Mondays  G3,  and  for  the  whole  period  249.  Fran 
August  18th  to  January  l7th,  1855,  121,  26,  and  147.  The  metMlg 
averages,  therefore,  before  and  after  the  Act  were — for  Sundays  26  and 
24,  Mondays  9  and  5,  and  for  the  whole  period  35  and  27. 

Bolton. — Comparing  eighteen  weeks,  before  and  after  the  Aet: 
Before,  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  was 
110,  and  on  Mondays  72 — ^total,  182.  Since  the  Act,  on  Sundays  50, 
and  on  Mondays  49 — total,  99,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half.  On 
comparing  corresponding  periods :  from  August  7th,  1853,  to  Jannaiy 
2Utli,  1854,  such  committals  on  Sundays  were  110,  the  rest  of  the 
week  318 — ^total,  428.     From  August  6th,  1854,  to  January  28th, 

1855,  on  Sundays  62,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  231 — a  total  of  298 ; 
sliowing  a  decrease  on  the  Sundays  of  48,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  87 
— a  total  decrease  of  135,  or  84  per  cent. 

Liverpool. — The  superintendent  at  the  Head  Constable's  office  statesi 
'  Tlie  Act  has  effected  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  oar 
streets  on  Sunday.'  The  number  of  prisoners  brought  up  for  drunken- 
ness  on  the  six  Mondays  before  the  Act  was  650  ;  on  the  rix 
Mondays  after,  490 — decrease,  160. 

Preston. — The  summary  committals  for  drunkenness,  and  offippcei 
caused  by  drunkenness,  were,  four  months  before  the  Act,  106^  of 
which  35  were  on  Mondays  ;  four  months  after  the  Act  67,  of  whieh 
17  were  on  Mondays. 

Vlverstone. — From  August,  1853,  to  January,  1854,  the  committals 
for  drunkenness  were  on  Sundays  38,  and  on  Mondays  77.  From 
August,  1854,  to  January,  1855,  Sundays  29,  and  Mondays  99|  an 
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increase  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  persons  emplojied  at  the  iron- 
ore  pits. 

Warrington, — Much  less  disorder  on  Sundays.  Monday  dissipation 
lessened.  Convictions  for  drunkenness  from  August  14th,  1853, 
to  January  31st,  1854,  were  92,  of  which  47  were  Sunday  cases. 
Prom  August  13th,  1854,  to  January  Slst,  1855,  28,  of  which  15  were 
Sunday  cases.  The  ex-mayor  also  writes — *I  can  quite  bear  testi- 
mony from  my  experience  as  a  magistrate  to  the  very  great  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Act.' 

Wif/an, — Police  labours  have  been  lessened,  and  public  order  pro- 
moted. Six  months  before  the  Act,  the  cases  of  dnmkennesa  brought 
before  the  magistrates  were  127  ;  six  months  after,  92 — ^a  decrease  of 
35,  or  upwards  of  one-third^ 

(Leicestershire)  Leicester, — Public  order  and  Monday  sobriety  have 
increased.  The  committals  from  August  7th  to  the  end  of  1853  were 
62,  and  for  the  same  period  of  1854  only  32,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one- 
half. 

(Montgomery)  Neioport, — From  Fel»uary  12th  to  August  6th, 
1854,  Sunday  committals,  70,  and  Monday  ditto,  34.  From  August 
13th  to  February  4th,  1855,  Sunday  cases,  106,  and  Monday,  32. 
(Sunday  is  reckoned  from  twelve  o'dock  on  Saturday  night.) 

(Northumberland)  Morpeth, — An  excellent  influence,  especially  on 

Sundays,  has  been  exerted  by  the  BOl.     The  last  harvest  season  was 

the  quietest  ever  known. 

7th  August,  1858,  to  70l  August,  1854,  to 

7th  UBsah,  1854.  7th  Maroh,  |855« 

suadiij.  Mond*7.  J2£d.    s°»^y-  ^^^y-    ^^. 

Committals  for  Drunkenness     13     ...       4     ...     18     ...       8     ...       7     ...     16 

DitUi,  with  other  Offences  ...       7     ...       8     ...     34     ...       5     ...       7     ...     82 

Total 20  12  52  13  14  48 

North  Shields. — On  the  three  Sundays  before  the  Act  there  were 
50  committals  for  drunkenness ;  on  the  first  three  after,  16. 

(Notts)  Nottingham, — From  August  13th  to  March  19th,  1855, 
tlie  Suuda}^  committals  were  IG,  Monday  ditto,  8  ;  for  the  whole  period, 
52.  For  the  same  term  of  1853-1,  on  Sundays,  15,  Mondays,  3,  and 
the  whole  period,  Gl-.  There  has  been  great  benefit  as  regards  the 
increased  order  of  the  town  on  Sundays. 

(Somerset)  Bridgewater, — From  June  1st  to  August  13th,  1854, 
there  were  10  charges  for  Sunday  drunkenness,  but  since  the  new  Act 
there  has  not  been  a  single  charge  u\i  to  March,  1855.  Monday  has 
also  been  improved. 

(Warwickshire)  Birmingham  has  shown  an  increase  of  general  crime 
in  1851  compared  w^ith  1853 ;  but  Sunday  and  Monday  committals  for 
drunkenness  show  a  decrease — reckoning  from  six  a.m.  to  six  A.M.  of 
the  following  day. 

Sondaj.  Monday. 

1853         33         44 

1854         14         86 

19  8 

RR2 
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In  Coventry,  from  September,  1853,  to  March  Idt,  1854,  IM  Bmi^ 
committals  were  11,  and  the  Monday,  3.  From  the  Bome'pMrMplf 
1S55-4,  the  Sunday  committals  were  7,  and  the  Monday,  S.  Tkm  pqfa 
labours  are  lightened,  and  Monday  dissipation  rather  duninblMdL  i/ia 

(Westmoreland)  Kendal. — There  haye  been  just  0Be4hix4  AjW 
pisoners  on  Sunday  compared  with  the  same  months  in  the-|iije¥i|q)ji 
year.  :.f.  q 

(Yorkshire)  Boneaster. — The  Sunday  committals  for  fourteen  ib^Iwp 
previous  to  the  Bill  were  G3.  During  the  next  seven  moathfl^' 'If. 
Police  duties  much  lighter.     No  increase  of  Monday  drinking. 

Halifax. — Seven  months  previous  to  the  Act,  the  Soncbij  'oU^ 
mittals  were  22,  and  the  Monday  ditto,  13.  Seven  nbnthi  iai(^ 
the  Sunday  committals  were  17,  and  the  Monday,  1.  Poliiie^  otMr 
promoted.  :* 

Hull. — Drunkenness  diminished  slightly.  Public  order  promotei, 
Monday  tippling  lessened.     Working  classes  favourable. 

Leeds. — From  August  13th  to  December  31st,  1853,  from  Snndif 
to  Monday  morning  the  committals  were  33 ;  in  the  correspooBnjt 
period  of  last  year,  8.  The  mayor  and  chaplain  of  the  gaol  also  \iula^ 
to  the  good  effects  of  the  Act  in  reducing  crime.  "' 

MiddJeshorougTi, — The  Act  has  been  of  great  good.  Mondsy^  dridl* 
ing  has  decreased.  For  six  months  before  the  Act  the  committdrftr 
drunkenness  between  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  Moidbjf 
morning  were  (jQ,  in  the  same  period  after  the  Act,  34. 

Hotherham. — The  labours  of  the  police  are  lightened.  Monday  &- 
sipation  decreased.  From  May  1st  to  September  Srd,  1854,  tte 
number  of  dnmken  cases  was  67.  From  September  8rd  to  December 
25th,  45.  ^  ^ 

Sheffield. — The  Sunday  apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  six  mdntlii 
prior  to  the  law  were,  of  males  91 ;  females  16— total  107.  Six  mon^ 
succeeding,  males  25  ;  females  7 — total  32.  ■ 

-I 

In  the  perusal  of  these  statements  it  must  not  be  foimtteD, 
that  the  law  to  which  they  relate  still  allows  the  sale  of  iiitozicaftiag 
liquor  from  six  to  ten  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  that  much  of 'U 
protective  and  otherwise  salutary  influence  is  thus  thwarted  and 
made  of  none  effect  We  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  all  tmt 
unanimous  testipiony  of  the  foregoing  reports,  embracing  evMj 
county  in  England  and  Wales  except  three  Welsh  and  two 
English  counties,  and  proceeding  from  140  cities  and  towns^  moit 
of  them  having  municipal  and  parliamentary  privil^es.  We  are 
more  anxious  to  note  that  the  evidence  thus  amrded,  whOe 
irresistible  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  Bill,  is  not  less  powerfiil  in 
the  support  of  the  proposal  to  render  that  law  more  efficient  bj 
applying  its  provisions  to  the  entire  Lord's  Day.  Only  as  bo 
enlarged  ViiQ.  its  principle  have  that  free  and  fair  play  essential 
to  its  production  of  the  raaxiTnuTn,  amoimt  of  good. 

But  on  this  question  we  are  not  left  without  sufficient  data» 
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X'rom  the  w  n  number  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  we  have 
presented,  between  seventy  and  eighty  have  also  added  their 
unquatiBed  opinion  in  tavour  of  a  whole-Sunday  Act  as  expedieiMi, 
ana  calculated  to  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  society.  But  this 
opinion,  which  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  expeiience  of 
the  past,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  results  of  the  ScottisK 
Fublic-house  Bill,  commonly  called  '  Forljt-t;  Mackenzie's  Act,' 
"which  took  eflfect  in  May,  1834.  Tliis  law,  up  to  the  prerent 
tinie,  has  been  imperfectly  carried  out  as  a  wliole,  but  that  part 
which  provides  for  the  cloainc  of  drinking-shops  during  the  whole 
of  Sunday  has  been  generally  enforced.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  benefit  of  nearly  a  year's  experience  of  that  measure  to 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  corresponding  enact- 
ment on  this  side  the  Tweed.  The  reports  received  from  the 
county  police  authorities  may  first  be  enumerated. 

From  ArgylUhire  we  hear :  '  It  has  generally  done  good  throughout 
the  county,  but  its  chief  effects  have  been  eiperienced  in  the  fishing 
BtatioQB,  where  it  has  considerably  lightened  the  labours  of  the  police. 
Its  greatest  enemies  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  done  good  in 
many  instances.' 

In  Dumbartoiuhire  the  commitments  between  ISth  of  May  and 
the  20th  of  Afarch  following  have  increased  in  the  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  from  137  to  156 ;  but  the  writer  states :  '  As 
we  do  not  deprive  any  of  their  liberty  for  being  intoxicated,  unless  in 
connexion  with  some  other  offence,  my  information  cannot  be  very 
satisfactory.' 

jAitUthgOicshire  has  felt  '  a  very  material  difference  for  the  better. 
The  committals:  for  drunkenness  and  other  offences  which  may  be  traced 
to  it  have  grcatlv   dimmishcd      All  classes  consider  the  Bill  a  great 

111  Pefbles,  '  dnnkiii^,  particularly  late  at  night  and  on  Sabbaths, 
has  greatlj'  diminished  Dissipation  on  Mondays  haa  much  decreased. 
With  a  few  exception!),  the  Bill  is  apjirovcd  by  all  classes.' 

RoiiMre  has  expcTioiiccd  great  gooil. 

Selkirkuhire  liaa  found  the  Bill  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the 
jiolice,  iirevent  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  decrease  Monday 

i^itflirrl/iiiJ  has  been  free  from  convictions  for  Sunday  drunkenness 
aincc  tlic  Act  came  into  operation. 

In  the  island  of  Orkiifif,  the  general  and  decided  opinion  is  that  the 
Bill  li;is  coiisicierably  diminished  drunkenness. 

From  the  following  towns:— Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester, 
Banff,  Bervie,  Cullen,  Culross,  Dysart,  Falkland,  Forres,  King- 
horn,  Kirkaldy,  Lauder,  Pittenweeu,  and  Renfrew  (all  with  fewer 
lliiiii  10,000  inhabitants) — the  reports  are  unequivocally  and 
strongly   in   favour   of   the   Bill     The   evidence   of  the   more 
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populous  towns,  all  reaching  down  to  within  a  vefy  recent  period, 
remains  to  be  presented 

1.  Ahroath, — From  May  1st  to  July  31st,  1853,  the  apprehenaioiui 
for  Sunday  drunkenness  were  18;  ditto  with  other  offences,  15 — ^total 
33.  Monday  drunkenness,  9  ;  ditto  with  other  offences,  16 — genenl 
total,  49.  During  the  same  period  in  1854  the  cases  of  Stinday 
drunkenness  were  11 ;  ditto,  with  other  offenc<^,  4 — ^total,  15.  Monday 
drunkenness,  11 ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  7 — ^totid  15 :  general 
total,  29 — general  decrease,  20.  The  returns  from  October  1st  to 
December  Ist,  1853,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1854  are  even 
more  conclusive.  For  the  former  period  the  apprehensions  for  Sunday 
drunkenness  were  18 ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  12 — ^total,  30.  For 
Monday  drunkenness,  13 ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  8 — total,  21 ; 
general  total,  51.  For  the  latter  period,  Sunday  drunkenness,  4  ;  ditto 
with  other  offences,  3 — total,  7.  Monday  drunkenness,  5  ;  ditto,  with 
other  offences,  10 — total,  15 :  general  total,  22  :  general  decrease,  29. 

2«.  Aip\ — Drunkenness  and  its  concomitants  have  diminished  much. 
Monday  dissipation  is  much  less,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  person  drank  on 
Sunday.  The  police  duties  are  much  lightened.  From  Ist  Febmaiy 
to  1st  June,  1854,  the  Sunday  committals  for  drunkenness  were  d% 
and  tbe  Monday  ditto,  72.  From  1st  June  to  1st  October  the  Sunday 
committals  were  19 — decrease  15 ;  and  the  Monday  ditto,  38— decrease 
34 ;  a  total  decrease  of  49. 

3.  Dumfries,  For  the  seven  months  before  the  Bill,  i.e.,  from 
October  26th,  1853,  to  May  26th,  1854,  the  committab  for  drunken- 
ness on  Sundays  were  9 ;  Mondays,  18 ;  whole  period,  113.  For  the 
seven  months  after  the  operation,  i.  e.,  from  26th  of  May  to  26th  of 
December,  1854,  tbe  Sunday  committals  were  4 ;  Mondays,  9 ;  whole 
period,  89.     Esteemed  by  the  general  public  ^  a  capital  Bill.* 

4.  Dundee, — The  printed  report  of  the  superintendent  of  police^ 
dated  January  26tli,  1855,  contains  a  table  showing  the  number  rf 
persons  a]>prehended  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  arising 
from  drunkenness,  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Satiuxlay  night  till  eight 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  from  May  15th  to  December  Slst,  in 
the  years  1853  and  1854. 

The  totals  for  1353  are,  of  caaes  368     penons     596 

Ditto       „       1854  „  ISO     „  280 

A  Decrease  of 183      250 

To  this  contrast  is  added  the  statement  :— 

*  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  even  these  figures  convey  adequatelj 
the  good  effects  arising  from  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  results  to  the  community  generally.  The  a^>ect  of 
the  streets  has  entirely  changed  since  the  operation  of  the  new  law ; 
and  while  formerly,  in  certain  localities,  drunkenneu  waa  the  rule,  to 
see  a  drunken  person  in  the  streets  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  rare  thing.* 

"We  have  lying  before  us  another  return  showing  the  number 


•  •  • 

•  • 

Hondftji. 
•  ..•          S9 

. . ..        58 

•...,.        214 
433 

•  •  1 

97 

647 

•  •  1 

•  •  1 

Mondaj*. 
49 
44 

Wk9l»periBd. 

268 

•  •  < 

>...           Vo 

546 

t 

•  • 

Mondajv. 
....          16 
86 

WkoleMBod. 

m 

259 

•  • 

•  • .  •            Oa 
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of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  of 
March,  1855,  compared  with  the  same  periods  in  1 854  and  1852  : 
also  the  total  number  of  cases  during  those  periods. 

1852. 

Oftbvcb.  Sondaja. 

Drunkeniiess 24 

Disorderly  Conduct   99 

Total 123 

1854. 

Oftbxcs.  Sundays. 

Drunkenness 27 

Disorderly  Conduct  84 

Total  Ill 

1855. 

Offsxce.  Sondaja. 

Di-unkenness 9 

Disorderly  Conduct   51 

Total    60 

The  superintendent,  comm^iiting  oa  these  tables,  obaerres ; — 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  crime  has  not  decreased  during'  the  week  equal 
to  the  decrease  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  result  of  the  new  law  ;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  astonishing  when  the  inveterate  drinking  habits  of  the 
lower  classes  are  taken  into  account.     I  am  of  opinion,  howerer,  that 

it  demonstrates  the  good  effects  of  restriction  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and 
proves  that  a  more  stringent  measure  still  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  eomitry.' 

5.  lulinhurr/li.- — In  two  elaborate  juidable  letters  to  the  *  Times,.'  the 
lute  Lord  Provost  of  this  city  brought  the  operation  of  the  Act  under 
the  eye  of  the  civilized  world.  The  latter  of  tliese  letters  appeared  six 
montlis  since,  and  could  not  present  the  same  lengthened  term  of 
comparison  which  we  are  now  able  to  exhibit.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  tliese  figures,  gratifying  as  they  are,  are  a  fidl  view  of  the  advanr 
tages  conferred.  For  some  time,  in  a  large  part  of  the  city,  exempt 
from  nuuiicipal  control,  the  law  was  very  inadequately  enforced ;  and, 
as  Mr.  IVI'Laren  very  wisely  urged,  '  great  as  the  benefits  of  the 
change  are  to  the  class  who  are  taken  up  by  the  police  intoxicated, 
the  aggregate  henejit  to  the  class  which  does  not  become  intoxicated 
to  this  deplorable  extent  is  still  greater.*  The  same  gentleman,  as  the 
result  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  state  of  the  streets,  could  *  unhesi* 
tatingly  state  that  the  change  for  the  better  on  Sundays  is  truly 
marvellous.'     The  bare  statistics  tell  a  most  pleasant  tale: — 
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Sundays. 

44  Sundays  since  the  Act,  calcu- 
lated from  12  P.M.  on  Saturday 
to  12  P.M.  on  Sunday 

Corresponding  44  Sundays  in  the 
j^rmotMyear 

44  Sundays  Hnce  the  Act,  calculated 
from  8  A.M.  on  Sunday  morning 
to  8  A.M.  on  Monday  morning... 

Corresponding  44  Sundays  in  the 
previoiMyear 

Moin)ATS. 

44  Mondays  tinee  the  Act,  calculated 
from  12  P.M.  on  Sunday  to  12 
P.M.  on  Monday  night  

Corresponding  44  Mondays  in  the 
prevunuyear 

Total  Numbeb. 

Cases  during  the  44  weeks  nitce  the  ) 
Act  (May  15,  1854 ;  March  19,  } 
1865) 

Ditto,  during  the  corresponding  44 
weeks  of  Uie  |>r«vi(me  years 


CommittalB 

fbr 
DmnkemiMf. 


820 

520 

53 

277 


589 
6S0 


4881 
4782 


Cominittala 

for  ditto, 

aaioHatw! 

with  other 

Offences. 


885 

568 

76 

257 


878 
479 


2968 
8460 


Totab. 


s. 


655 

1088 

129 

534 


! 


967 
1109 


7294 
8192 


428 


405 


%a 


898 


Need  we  wonder  that  under  these  altered  circumstances  die 
good  burghers  of  Edinburgh  were  spared  ^12,500,  whidi  htid 
been  demanded  for  increased  prison  accommodation  by  die 
Prison  County  Board  ?  We  turn  from  the  ancient  capital  to  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland — 

6.  Glasgow. — From  three  o'clock  each  Sunday  morning,  till  ten 
o'clock  the  following  Monday  morning,  there  were  disposed  of  br  the 
Glasgow  police  for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  drank  and  disorderlj, 
and  drunk  and  charged : — 

1852.  1853.  18M. 

206      172      70 

165      180      67 


1851. 

June    273 

July    204 

August   174 


Total 


651 


212 
573 


159 
511 


86 
»8 


These  were  cases  of  drunkenness,  not  peraoTia^  as  the  same 
parties  appear  several  times  in  the  retuma 

The  next  return  shows  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  and  drunk  and  incapable,  during  the  seven 
months  from  June  to  Deceml)er  in  the  years  1853  and  1834; 
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also,  the  number  discharged  without  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates  during  the  same  period  : — 


1853. 

SBUKK  XtTD  SIflOBDXBLT. 

Mmle.  Female.  ToUl. 

^'???i-.^fr  *^* }    3404    ...      7M    ...    4189 


DBUVK  1W»  IirCAPABLl. 

Male.  Female.  Tot«L 


Magistrate    ) 

Not  80  brought 1095 


772 


1867 


Total 


4499 


1557  6056 

1854.    . 


2222 
4196 

6418 


166 
2141 

2307 


2388 
6387 

8725 


DBUVK  AVO  DXSOBDZBLT. 

Male.  Female.         Total. 


BBmrx  Axn  nrcAVASUi. 
Male.  Female.         TotaL 


^  MSt^t'"  .*^' i    ^317    ...      282    ...     1599    ...    2453    ...      243 
Not  so  brought......       1084    ...      970    ...    2054    ...    8497    ...    1885 


Total 2401 

It  appears  then  that 


1252 


2054 
3658 


5950 


2128 


2696 
5882 

8078 


The  Drunk  and  Disorderly  in  the  7  months  of  1853  were  6056 
Ditto      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      1854    „     8653 


ft 


tt 


>9 


»> 


it 


Decrease 


2408 


The  Drunk  and  Incapable  in  the  7  months  of  1853  were  8725 
Ditto 1854    .,     8078 


>» 


tt 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


Decrease 


647 
2403 


Shewing  a  total  decrease  of  8050 

7.   Greenock. — Returns  from  January  1st  to  April  1st,  1854  : — 

Sundays.  Mondays.         WTiole  period. 

108        876 

29       165 


No.   of  Intoxicated  Persons  brought 

to  the  Police-ottice  for  protection...      141 

Ditto,  for  Drunkenness,  with  other 
Offences 25 


Total  166 

P^'rom  January  1st  to  April  1st,  1855  : — 

Sundays. 


137 


1041 


No.  of  Intoxicated  Persons,  as  above 

Ditto,  for  Drunkenness,   with  other 

Offences 


ToUl 


6] 
15 
76 


Mondays.         Whole  period. 
30        ..:...        396 


15 


45 


110 


506 


8.   Lcith.— 

SundHy. 
Committals    for   Drunkenness,  from 

May  15,  1853,  to  March  15,  1854.     170 
Ditto,      for     corresponding     j^riod, 
1851-1855  64 


Monday. 

"WLole  period. 

84       . 

627 

98       . 

589 

Leith,  as  a  seai>ort  town,  does  not  seem  to  have  reaped  general 
benefits  from  the  Act  equal  to  those  derived  by  other  towns  in  Scot- 
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land ;  but  the.  decrease  in  the  Sunday  cominittals  is  wery  gresfc^ 
nearly  200  per  cent. 

After  the  array  of  evidence  now  hiid  before  our  readers^  it 
will  probabJy  be  considered  by  them,  as  by  ourselves^  super- 
fluous to  multiply  hortatory  remarks.  We  are,  however,  anxiously 
desirous  of  leading  all  those  who  ^xe  imprrased  with  the  lacte 
above  detailed,  to  lose  no  time,  and  withhold  no  energy,  boih 
to  preserve  the  present  English  law  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler,  and  to  procure  one  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that,  could  a  poll  be 
taken  of  the  population  from  fifteen  years  upwards,  a  vast  ma- 
jority would  be  favourable  to  a  complete  Sunday  BilL  Bat 
JParliament  must  be  convinced  of  that,  or  of  something  like  il^ 
else  nothing  more  will  be  gained,  even  should  the  ezistiDg  ]am 
be  kept  intact.  Worki/ng  men  may  prove  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  making  their  sentiments  known  in  St  Stephen's,  where 
hon.  members  are  wont  to  indulge  in  language  about '  the  peer 
man'  and  his  '  pint  of  beer,'  which  a  high  and  honourable  spirit 
among  our  operative  classes  will  repudiate  and  sc<»rii.  As  fiur 
as  our  informants  enable  us  to  judge,  nine  out  of  eveiy  ten  of 
the  steady  and  sober  mechanics  of  England  approve  of  the  new 
Act,  and  would  vote  for  a  better ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  same  feeling  pervades  their  wives  and  daughters,  almost  to  ft 
woman.  In  the  petitions  of  last  session,  praying  for  a  whole 
Simday  Bill,  no  fewer  than  112  were  exclusively  signed  by 
working-men  to  the  number  of  32,151,  and  17  proceeded  from 
females  only,  with  4935  signatures  attached  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  strong  drink  are 
favourable  to  Sunday  closing.  Robert  Hanbuiy  and  Charies 
Buxton,  Esqrs.,  have  so  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  Even  of  the  retailers  we  would  fain  indulge  the  bope 
that  the  majority  would  easily  acquiesce  in  such  a  decision ;  ebe 
we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  not 
only  willing  to  commit  flagrant  Sabbath  profanation,  but  to  toapt 
their  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  same  in  the  most  shameless  aaad 
injmious  manner.  Not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  probably  are 
actively  hostile  to  the  present  law  and  a  further  extensioii  of  it; 
while  several  thousands,  it  is  computed,  have  signed  petitions  to 
Parliament  for  a  whole-day  bill.  Forty-seven,  residing  in  West 
Bromwich,  have  distinguished  themselves  and  their  town  by  a 
voluntary  resolution  to  close  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  Still, 
such  examples  will  be  rare,  and  if  '  the  trade'  does  not  j^ve  a 
general  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  will  not  extend  a  geoeiBl 
approval.  Plutus  will  tempt  Bacchus  to  keep  aloo^  and  we  fear 
will  not  tempt  in  vain.  Our  own  hope  lies  with  die  Christian 
public,   to  whom  we  make  an  earnest  and  ultimate  af^ieaL 
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Avei^e  as  we  are  to  censure,  we  cannot  compliment  our  churches 
and  congregations,  or  our  Sunday-school  committees,  on  what 
they  have  done.  Doubtless,  much  of  the  town  and  rural  effort 
made  last  year  was  originated  and  prosecuted  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  zeal ;  but  that  separate  action,  which  might  also  be 
adopted,  has  not  to  any  creditable  extent  been  carried  out.  Why, 
for  example,  should  not  every  clergyman  and  his  churchwardens, 
and  every  diss^:iting  minister  and  his  deacons,  send  up  a 
petition  ?  Why  should  nat  every  Sunday-school  committee  do 
the  same  ?  Why  should  not  some  one  or  two  persons  in  every 
church  and  congregation  volunteer  to  wait  upon  the  members 
and  seat-holders  and  obtain  their  signatures  ?  Petitions  kept  in 
the  lobby  for  a  Sunday,  or  left  lying  in  the  vestry,  do  little  good. 
In  the  session  of  1854,  only  459  petitions  emanated  from 
Christian  congregations,  signed  by  62,273  parsons — ^an  average 
of  136  names  to  each  petition ;  and  in  one  case  we  observed  that 
a  petition,  purporting  to  proceed  from  one  of  our  largest  Con- 
regational  churches,  had  fewer  than  100  signatures  attached! 
[f  JParliament,  in  deference,  as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  religious  public,  would  not  consent  to  the 
Sunday  opening  of  our  temples  of  science  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment innocent  in  itself,  surely  it  cannot  be  too  mudi  to  hope 
that,  in  deference  to  the  same  public,  it  will  cheerfully  consent 
to  close  throughout  the  Sunday  the  temples  of  dissipation,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  conscience  of  the  religious 
public  is  less  sensitive  on  the  one  point  than  on  the  other ;  but 
what  would  religious  people  sdy  to  an  opinion  so  libellous  as  this  ? 
With  our  Christian  brethren  we  leave  the  serious  consideration  of 
a  question,  wliich  demands  prompt  and  practical  action.  To 
tlicin  '  we  speak  as  unto  wise  men,'  requesting  and  trusting  that 
they  will  judge  what  we  have  felt  it  our  bounden  duty  to  say. 
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Jerusalem  BevUited,    Bj  W.  H.  Barfclett.    With  Ulustarations.    Bxq/9 
royal,    pp.  202.     London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  volume.  During^  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  its  preparation  and  publioatiqa, 
tidings  reached  England  of  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  the 
author.  '  Cut  off  hi  the  flower  of  his  age  and  in  the  foil  Tigpow  of 
intellect,  afber  a  few  hours'  illness,  he  has  found  a  sepulchre  in  the 
waters  of  the  MediteiTanean,  whose  shores  he  had  so  often  and  M 
successfully  illustrated.*  Such  an  event  will  be  deeply  deplored.  Isr 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bartlett's  former  works,  in  wUak 
the  '  peculiar  talents  of  the  author  and  the  artist'  wore  most  credit- 
ably  displayed.  In  the  vohune  which  he  published  in  1844,  nndsr  the 
title  of  '  Walks  about  Jerusalem/  he  sought  to  illostrate  the  UKM 
popular  objects  of  interest  in  the  Holy  City.  That  work  beomne^ 
as  it  well  deserved,  extensively  popular ;  and  as  great  additions  have 
recently  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  desirous  of  including  these  in  a  second  and  enkorgad 
edition  of  his  work.  This  design,  however,  was  ultimatdy  abandoaaii 
in  favor  of  a  new  work,  which,  without  trenching  on  the  gronqd 
already  occupied,  might  introduce  subjects  wholly  omitted,  or  but 
partially  dwelt  on,  in  the  former.  The  result  has  proved  the 
soundness  of  the  decision ;  for  a  more  interesting  and  instroctiva 
volume  than  the  one  before  us  has  rarely  been  presented  to  the 
public.  No  means  have  been  neglected  to  give  value  as  well  as 
attraction  to  it.  The  objects  around  him  are  viewed  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist ;  whilst  a  nice  a]>preciation  of  character,  quick  peroeption  of 
tlie  minuter  as  well  as  the  broader  features  of  the  condition  of  a 
people,  unfailing  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,  constitute  Mr. 
Bartlett's  qualities  as  an  author,  and,  in  combination  with  a  clear  and 
unhacknied  style,  serve  to  retain  without  weariness  the  attention  of  lua 
readers.  The  general  character  of  his  Illustratiatu  is  well  known. 
They  greatly  aid  his  pur])ose  as  an  author,  and  in  their  combination  with 
his  letter-press  constitute  a  work  of  unrivalled  worth  and  beantj. 
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The  future  traveller  to  Jeinisalem  must  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
labors ;  and  those  who  cannot  journey  so  far  as  Palestine,  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  the  aid  of  so  intelligent,  painstaking, 
and  accurate  an  observer. 

While  answering  many  of  the  ends  of  a  topogp'aphical  work,  this 
volume  accomplishes  much  more  than  such  publications  propose. 
History,  tradition,  personal  incidents,  and  religious  peculiarities  con- 
tribiite  in  happy  proportion  to  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the 
reader.  ««^«.^ 

I^dward  Irving;    an  JSccUsiastical  and  Literary  Biography,      By 
Washington  Wilks.     Fcap.  8vo.   pp.  287.  London :  W.  Freeman. 

This  small  volume  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  Rev. 
Jb\  D.  Maurice,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  as  'the  most  trusted 
of  philosophers,  and  the  most  admired  of  historians.'  This  descrip- 
tion furnishes  a  key  to  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  There  are 
some  things  in  Mr.  Carlyle  which  we  much  admire,  but  the  more 
we  study  his  volumes,  the  deeper  becomes  our  conviction  that  his 
philosophy  is  not  to  be  trusted  nor  his  history  to  be  admired.  Of 
the  former  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  attempt  proof ;  and  in  support 
of  the  latter  we  need  only  refer  to  his  'French  Revolution,' — one 
of  the  most  captivating  works  we  have  ever  read,  but  which,  as  a 
history^  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  The  present  volume  is  the 
production  of  a  clever  man,  whose  admiration  of  Mr.  Irving  is 
much  too  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  to  meet  our  taste.  We  go 
%vith  Mr.  Wilks  in  much  that  he  alleges  on  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  many  of  our  pulpits  such  words  of 
power  as  he  was  accustomed  to  utter.  But  it  is  necessary  to  analyse, 
much  more  thoroughly  than  our  author  has  done,  the  elements  of  Mr. 
Irving's  mental  cbaracter  and  of  his  remarkable  popularity,  if  we 
would  gather  from  his  biography  the  instruction  it  is  adapted  to 
yield.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  little  minds  which  found 
relief  in  depreciation  and  slander,  but  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  acquit 
Mr.  Irving  of  some  charges  which  even  thoughtful  and  candid  men, 
pn'fenvd.     Let  this,  however,  pass,  Nil  nisi  hanum,  &c. 

The  ])re.sent  volume  is  a  useful  contribution  to  a  biogi*aphy  for 
which  we  are  not  perhaps  as  yet  fully  prepared.  It  is  written  some- 
what ambitiously,  in  a  style  which  affects  the  profound  rather  than 
the  lucid  ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  assumption  and  asperity.  Its  principal 
value  consists  in  numerous  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Irving.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  without  feeling  that  we 
are  in  association  with  one  who  had  companioned  and  was  able  to 
ajipreciatc  the  great  men  of  the  seventeenth  centur}\  A  calm, 
searching,  and  truthful  biography  of  Edward  Irving,  one  that  shall 
do  justice  l)oth  to  him  and  to  religious  truth,  which  shall  sustain  his 
integrity  at  the  same  time  it  lays  bare  the  subtler  elements  which, 
in  onr  honest  judgment,  deluded  his  intellect  and  dimmed  his  religious 
vision,  will  be  one  of  the  best  offerings  which  could  be  presented  to 
the  church.     Such  a  biography  will  serve  both  as  an  incentive  and  a 
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warning, — an  incentive  to  a  masculine  theolog}'  coupled  with  vigoroiu^ 
independent  action ;  and  a  warning  against  the  thousand  dangers  hf 
which  eminent  talents  and  great  popularity  are  surrounded.  The  voliuBe 
before  us  does  not  assume  to  supply  such  a  biography,  but  whmi 
the  time  for  its  preparation  is  oome,  Mr.  Wilks's  labours  will  not  be 
useless.  _^_«_ 

Ladies  of  tJte  Heforma^ion.  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Female  Ch^ 
racters  belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson.  Illustrated  by  J.  Crod- 
win,  J.  W.  Archer,  &c.  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlandi. 
London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackie  &  Son. 

Mr.  Akdebsok  is  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  'The  Lftdias 
of  the  Covenant/  and  the  reputation  be  has  already  won  is  faiOj 
sustained  by  the  work  before  us.  The  volume  contuns  a  series  or 
biographical  memoirs  of  distinguished  women  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  whose  n^mes  are  associated  with  the  reUgioas 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one  case,  indeed,  that  of  Amne 
of  Bohemia,  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  this  rule  is  departed  from.  Otiie^ 
wise  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  biographical  illustration  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  great  defection  from  the  piqpaey 
which  was  heralded  by  Luther.  Mr.  Anderson's  reading  has  been  exten- 
sive, and  his  judgment  is  commonly  sound.  The  lights  of  civil  histcMj 
are  thrown  on  the  narratives  of  the  Church,  and  the  conclusions  farouglit 
out  are  such  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  the  oasa. 
In  some  instances,  we  demur  to  the  propriety  of  the  selection  made.  As 
examples,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  specified.  Hmj 
were  doubtless  connected  with  the  Reformation,  and  their  infloeuea 
on  its  ]>oUcy,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  was  considenible.  Still  wo 
cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  this  kind ;  and 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  author  himself  sympathizes  with  ns.  We  tvest 
with  utter  contempt  the  foul  aspersions  which  were  heaped  on  Ae 
murdered  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  should  hesitate  to  place  Imt 
in  the  category  of  religious  wortliies.  In  reference  to  *  €k>od  Qaeen 
Bess,'  our  judgment  has  been  too  frequently  recorded  to  need  repetition. 
Her  protestantism  was  political ;  her  spirit  was  popish.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Anderson,  we  think,  is  not  sufficiently  discriminating  in  some  «f 
his  judgments.  The  protestant,  rather  than  the  historicaL  student^  ia 
seen  in  his  pages.  Notwithstanding  these  deductions,  however,  hia 
volume  is  one  of  considerable  merit  and  attraction ;  and  as  such,  wo 
give  it  our  cordial  commendation.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  another, 
embracing  the  lives  of  protestant  ladies  in  Qermany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

Memoirs  of  Anne,  Duclieis  of  Brittany^  Twice  Queen  of  France^ 
By  Louisa  Stuart  Costcllo«  I2mo.  pp.  420.  IQs.  6d.  London: 
W.  &  F.  O.  Cash. 

Miss  CosT£jLLO  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  several  luogiaphieal 

and  other  works  which  have  had  extensive  circulation,  and  are  highly 
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prized.  In  the  present  volume  her  selection  of  subject  is  most 
fortunate,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  accomplished  her  task  is 
highly*  creditable  to  her  research,  discrimination,  and  general  sound- 
ness of  judgment.  There  are  few  countries  whose  records  are  more 
richly  imbued  with  the  elements  of  deep  and  romantic  interest  than 
Brittany,  and  amongst  these  none  are  more  attractive  than  those  which 
narrate  the  career  oif'  the  Duchess  Anne.  Bom  in  January,  1476,  she 
was  invested  with  supreme  authority  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  her 
marriage,  first  with  Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  with  Louis  XI J.  of 
France,  she  terminated  the  ducal  line  of  Brittany,  and  annexed  her 
vast  possessions  to  the  French  crown.  Her  first  marriage  was 
a  forced  one,  into  which  she  entered  most  reluctantly,  and  firom 
which  little  happiness  was  derived.  The  case  was  very  different 
with  the  second.  Louis,  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  the  object 
of  her  early  attachment,  and  her  union  with  him  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Chai'les  YIII.  repaid  her  for  the  mortifications  and  disap^ 
poiiitmcuts  of  her  early  youth.  '  Seldom,*  remarks  Miss  Costello, 
'  had  a  royal  union  been  so  perfect  as  that  of  Louis  and  Anne.' 
During  the  gi'eater  part  of  her  reign  the  English  throne  was  occopied 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  her  death  occurred  very  soon  afber  the  accession 
of  his  son.  Miss  Costello's  '  Memoirs'  branch  out  into  the  general 
history  of  the  French  Monarchy  at  the  close  of  the  fifbeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Li  some  instanoep,  we 
are  ready  to  conclude  that  this  has  been  done  to  too  great  an 
extent.  The  early  portion  of  the  volume  might  have  been  abridged 
with  advantage.  The  career  and  character  of  Anne,  her  numy 
admirable  qualities,  and  the  few  defects  which  indicated  her  humanity, 
would  have  been  brought  out  more  distinctly  had  this  common  error 
been  avoided.  We  receive  the  volume,  however,  as  it  is,  with  many 
thanks.  It  is  well  fitted  to  supply  a  chasm  in  the  historical  recollec- 
tions of  most  readers.  Chaste  in  style,  minute  in  research,  and 
comprehensive  in  its  views,  it  is  at  once  an  instructive  aud  a  pleasing 
companion.  «_-_^___ 

T/ic  Life  of  William  Coicper.     With  Selections  from  his  Correspon- 
dence.    Fcap.  Svo.    pp.  272.     2s.  Gd.     London  :  Seeley  &  Co, 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  announced  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Library  of  Christian  Biography,*  and  is  to  be  edited  by  the  Rev. 
llobcrt  iiickcrsteth.  These  volumes  will  be  published  on  alternate 
months,  and  an  annual  sul)scription  of  twelve  shillings  is  to  secure  the 
first  six.  We  have  had  several  biographies  of  Cowper,  yet  it  is  a 
sringuhir  fact  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  no  one 
has  bicii  satisfactory.  Haley  and  Southey  were  obviously  incomi)etent 
to  deal  with  the  rehgious  phenomena  of  the  case.  Grimshawe's 
version  of  the  memoir  of  the  former  is  httle  more  than  a  thread 
stringing  togetlicr  the  poet's  letters  ;  whilst  the  brief  sk^ch  by 
Taylor  was  prc[)ared  before  much  of  the  information  now  possessed 
rc-j)ccting  Cowper  had  been  collected.  Great  misapprehension  prevails 
respecting  the  more  melancholy  features  of  this  biography.  It  has 
been  usual  to  attribute  them  to  Cowper's  religious  views,  yet  nothing 
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is  DMM  eerUin  tlmn  tlwt  the^^  bad  bd  entirely  different  nrip4W 
liad  indeed  dereloped  tliemidTM  befera  tiiose  vicu-a  were  cnt«*t«iH*l. 
This  fact   hm   b«en   tott   right  of,    or   wlio)ly  mUapimhrMM  tn 
Cowper's  prerious    IncigTsplien,  uid  we  nre.  thorffore.  plaH  thmt  I* 
this  caae  tbe  editor  bM  demrtod  from  bi*  t^fiier:!!  plsn  Vv  •--"■>■■_•  — 
Oriyiiud  work,  inttead  of  RpuUbhiiig  :iii   -M  oju'       v^^ 
justice  to  the  elemento  of  Cowper'i  poetii   g<'uiM>,  i)^<^  : 
tbrowa  iniicb  light  on  hia  religioiu  history,  Mid  emaafij  A  ttaM 
Bombre    features   of    it    to    which  indiflimnce  Bad  ■o«pAifeM''|M 
sccnstomed  to  point.  '■" 

Siave  JJife  m  Gtayia.  A  Nuratire  of  tke  Idii^  niiiiiiw  al 
Escape  of  John  Brown,  a  FnflitiT«  Skve^  now  in  UtffmiL 
Edited  by  8.  A.  CbameroTzow.  London:  27,  Now  Broad  abwi. 
Anotheb  painful  revelation  from  the  dark  priaon-booae  of  Amiritm 
slavery,  over  which  our  readrav  will  do  well  to  poodar.  We  wt  MiV 
to  find  one  of  our  contemporaries  remaining,  tnat  'then  la  too  Mb 
variety  in  these  slave  narTativea  to  render  tlidT  mnttiplientian  aM^ 
Bary.'  We  dissent  from  this  tfietem.  The  «iMMMaf  spoken  <£ii  MhI 
reason  for  the  repetition.  Men  can  scarcely  credit  the  atnaStiK  erttl 
slave  system,  and  the  tale  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  in  arfit 
that  they  may  he  aroused  to  becoming  effbtta  lot  ita  rapprente.'  Bt 
the  present  case,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the 'Seeretaiy  oTttvBMIift 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society'  for  the  pains  he  luw  1dlii"ll 
editing  the  narrative  of  John  Brown.  This  ft^;itiTe  ftMt 'diliM 
writes  without  asperity  or  exaggeration.     He  is  evidentt^  eoMlMi 


to  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  his  narrative,  and  slnlaiiw  Am  i^lV 
disclosures  which  would  be  eminently  adapted  to  awafcen  Uw  MiMh 
tion  of  English  readers.  Enough,  however,  appeals  in  the  eoMMt'tf 
John  Brown's  history  to  substantiate  the  worst  chBiget  wUah  Hmk 
been  preferred  against  slavery.  '  Many  people,'  be  rematta^  *M|f  fllft 
half  of  what  Mrs.  Stowe  ana  others  have  written  abont  ttl  Mi^K> 
mcnts  inflicted  on  slaves  is  untrue.  I  only  wish,  for  the  wAn  mUtUb 
who  are  now  in  bonds,  that  it  were  so.  Unfortunatdy  it  ii  too  ttttk 
and  I  believe  half  of  what  is  done  to  them  never  eonwe  toVriA*'  ft 
very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  '  Underground  B^dbon^*  wHik' 
has  proved  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  the  negro  if  riling  tn  MiiM 
to  Canada,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cbamwov^ll; 
The  proceeds  of  the  publication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  beneAk  tUtk 
race  of  the  author,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  they  an  mA 
as  to  furnish  him  with  considerable  aid  in  the  Autbenuwe  of  |b 
honorable  and  beneficent  design. 

PofHeal  Work*  of  Jo\*  JhyAiM.    With  Lif^  Critical  INnartalUiL 
and  Eiplanatonr  Notes.     Bythe  Itev.Oeo.OilfiUan.    YoL  IL    fljif^ 
pp.  on.    Ediubuigh :  James  Nichol. 
Wb  noticed  the  former  volume  of  M>.  OilfiUan'a  beantilU  editioa  «f 
Dtydenin  March  last,  and  now  report  with  aatiafiwtion  its  e< 
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Tlicre  arc  fuw  iiAmc»  associated  with  tlie  poetical  litersiture  of  Eoglaad 
which  awaken  more  complex  and  antagonistic  feelings  than  that  of 
Drydon.  We  admire  his  genius,  whilst  it  is ECarcelf  posaibteto exprets 
too  low  an  estimate  of  his  moral  worth.  He  is  not  to  be  comptu'ed 
with  the  Chaucers,  Speasers,  Shakcspores,  and  Miltons  of  a  formar 
age,  nor  with  some  of  more  recent  date,  who,  by  universal  admissioa. 
occupy  the  highest  niches  of  the  poetic  Pantheon.  But  bin  position 
is  confessedly  very  high.  In  sevenil  respects  his  poetic  style  is  vastiy 
superior,  both  to  that  of  Pope  on  the  one  bend,  and  of  Byron  on  the 
other,  '  He  can  say  the  strongest  things  in  the  swiftest  way,  and  the 
most  felicitous  expressions  seem  to  fall  unconsciously  from  his  lips.' 
A  more  tasty  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  an  author  who  has 
left  on  our  poetical  literature  the  imprint  of  his  own  character  oaunot 
be  desired.     As  a  library  book  it  is  unequalled. 

A  Collection  of  Sanetutet,  ChaitU,  and  Anthem*.  Designed  for  PriTate 
and  Congregational  Use.  Arranged  by  James  Turner,  pp.  73. 
Loudon :  Ward  A,  Co. 
This  is  a  chaste  and  seasonable  contribution  to  6he  existing  stores  of 
sacred  song.  The  gradual  hut  certun  reformation  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  congregational  psalmody  may  be  .justly  regarded 
as  of  happy  omen ;  for,  until  a  recent  period,  the  music  of  the  church 
was  vastly  inferior  to  the  music  of  the  world.  But  very  great  changes 
are  being  rapidly  effected,  and,  henceforth,  the  chapel  will  compare 
with  the  cathedral  in  the  service  of  song  in  theHouac  of  the  Lord.  Mr. 
Turner,  who  is  already  well  known  to  the  larger  congregations  in  the 
inetrojKilis  as  an  able  composer,  has  arranged  the  present  collection  of 
chants  with  great  .judgment  and  gootl  taste.  He  has  admirably  adapted 
these  Mcred  niL-lodies  to  tin-  jiurpose  either  of  public  or  private  worship. 
His  little  volutuu  is  roiukTed  the  more  valuable  by  a  well-written 
iiiti-oduetion,  illustr:itiiig  the  adaptation  of  that  finest  of  instrmnonts— 
tlic  ImiLiaii  organ- — tii  all  tln^  purposes  of  E|)eech  and  song;  and  wo 
\\<juld  ftliully  see  tlit'so  excellent  remarks  in  another  form,  and  with 
such  conhiclerabK'  additions,  as  it  is  evident  their  accomplished  Author 
C'Hild  reaiiily  make.  Wl'  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this 
volume  to  tlie  large  and  daily  increasing  class  of  persons  who  delight 
ill  that  L'^quisitu  art  ivluch  is  ever  most  fittingly  exercised  in  the 
wor^^hip  of  ( Jod.  The  selection  of  chants  is  exceedingly  judicious ;  and 
those  (I'liicli  are  writti'U  by  the  Editor  himself  are  among  the  best  in 
the  vohiuie. 


Thr  CoUerfr.l  Wiirks  of  Daqald  Sleicart,  Enq.,  F.R.S.S.     Edited  by 
Kir  William  ILiniilton,  Bart.     Vols.  V.  and  VI.      6vo.     pp.  480. 
12s.      Kdinbiirgli ;   Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
Tilt:  furmer  of  these  volumes  contains  the  Philosophical  Essays,  'with 
many  new  and  im|)ortant  a<lditions.'    These  '  Essays'  are  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  '  Philoso|i!iy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  which  formed  the  pre- 
ceding three  volumes  of  this  edition.  The  first  appeared  in  quarto  In  1810 
N.S. — vol-  IX.  S  S 
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and  tlien  in  octavo  in  1816,  and  again  in  1818.  These  three  editions 
exhibit  very  few  vainations.  All  of  them  have  been  emplojed,  we  axe 
told,  in  printing  the  present  edition;  the  printer's  copy  being  taken  from 
the  second,  and  the  iirst  and  third  being  used  in  the  correction  of 
the  proofs.  These  '  Essays'  are  now  reprinted,  with  all  the  advantagas 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Stewart's  later  disquisitions.  *  There  is  a  copy/ 
Sir  WilUam  Hamilton  tells  us,  '  of  the  first  or  quarto  edition  inter- 
leaved, containing  many  additions  and  corrections,  by  lir.  Stewart ; 
all  of  which  being  here  incorporated  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this 
edition.'  An  extended  index  is  also  furnished ;  the  numerous  qaota- 
tions  have  been  verified ;  and  the  additions  made  by  the  editor  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  text. 

The  second  of  these  volumes,  constituting  the  sixth  of '  The  Collected 
Works,'  contains  the  second  part  of  the  *  Outlines  of  Moral  PhiloeophTy* 
together  with  the  first  and  second  books  of  *  Tlie  Pliilosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.'  The  latter  work  will  be  com- 
pleted  in  the  next  volume.  It  was  originally  published  in  1828,  the 
year  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  and  no  emendations,  therefore*  were 
left  by  him.  *  The  only  part  of  that  publication,'  says  Sir  lYilliam 
Hamilton, '  for  which  any  additions  by  the  Author  have  been  found 
available,  is  the  Appendix  on  Free  Agency,  of  which  a  transcript, 
varying  occasionally  from  the  printed  t^t,  and  apparently  anterior  to 
the  impression,  has  been  preserved.' 

Altogether  the  style  of  this  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
more  illustrious  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  could  not  be 
raised,  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Stewart's  genius,  and  indeed  all  the 
disciples  of  mental  philosophy,  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  for  the  worthy  service  he  is  performing.  We 
await  the  appearance  of  the  '  Biographical  Memoir'  of  Dugald  Stewart 
with  large  expectation  and  intense  desire. 


Hellas :  or,  the  Home,  History,  Literature,  and  Art  of  the  CheehM. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Friedrich  Jacobs.  By  John  Oxen- 
ford.     London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1855. 

An"  mtclligent  young  man,  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  daa- 
sical  education,  should,  to  use  a  university  phrase, '  get  up'  this  trans* 
lation  from  Friedrich  Jacobs.  It  contains  a  brief  though  comprohensiTe 
survey  of  the  geography,  histor}',  literature,  and  art  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  condenses  the  learning  of  a  life  into  the  study  of  a  week, 
and  gives  to  the  gleaning  of  a  holiday  the  fruits  of  a  tree  which  hat 
been  the  growth  of  ages.  Translations,  in  general,  indicate  the  low-water 
mark  of  literar}-  imperfection  ;  but  while  this  is  a  rule  for  which  many 
reasons  u)i<j^ht  be  given,  the  book  before  us  stands  out  as  a  striking 
exce])tion  to  it.  In  the  perusal  of  it,  any  reader  might  be  deceived 
into  the  opinion  that  he  was  studying  an  original  production.  Its 
caitlinal  merits  are  learning  and  brevity ; — the  learning  without 
pedantrj',  and  the  brevity  witliout  obscurity.  He  who  makes  himself 
thorouglily  master  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  335  pages  which  this 
volume  contains,  may  diminish^  if  not  dismiss,  his  r^rets  that  his 
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edocktion  haa  not  been  enriclieil  by  a  direct  acquaintaiice  witli  Homer 
and  Thucjdiilcis,  with  Herodotus  and  Plato.  We  hail  this  volume  aa 
an  important  aecessiou  to  our  literature,  and  rejoice  to  see  a  monarch 
of  learning  d'jsoending  from  an  isolated  throne,  like  a  patamal  king, 
who,  sitting  at  his  pdace  gates,  dispenses  cheap  justice  to  bia  people. 

Sible  Teaching;  or,  Semarks  on  the  Boohs  of  GenesU,  Exodus, 
and  Leviticui.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  the  Bev. 
W.  B.  Mackenzie,  MA.  New  Edition,  revised,  pp.  6W.  London : 
Shaw.  1855. 
We  are  infomiod,  in  the  preface  of  this  volume,  that  it  was  written  by 
three  Misses  Bird,  of  Taplow,  sisters  of  the  late  B.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  of 
the  East  India  Civil  Service,  and  is  presented  to  tlie  public  by  their 
surviving  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Evans.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  nant  felt  of  some  practical  help  for  the  homely  villagers 
in  Berkshire,  among  whom  the  writers  were  accustomed  to  visit.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  observes,  that  '  the  mass  of  Christ's  people  want  some  book, 
which,  without  any  parade  of  learning,  just  seizes  the  meaning  cf  the 
text,  unfolds  it  tn  plain  and  familiar  langasgc,  and  then  converses  with 
the  reader  about  its  use  and  abuse  in  daily  Tifo.*  These  words  may  \k 
considered  as  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  work,  in 
conjimctiou  with  the  circnmstanees  of  its  authorship. 

The  Bettoration  of  Beiwf     Part   IH.     Crown  Svo.     pp.  240,  381. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  lSi>5. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  prerious  parts  of  this  work  in  high  terms,  and 
in  high  terma  we  must  speak  of  the  present  one.  It  is  strongly 
marked  by  all  the  qualities  that  have  already  won  the  respfctfol  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds.  We  regret  t«  read  the 
following  words  in  the  preface :  '  When  these  Tracts  were  projected,  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  embrace  the  principal  subjects  that 
belong  to  the  modem  argument  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
sj-stcni ;  aiid  I  then  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
purpose  at  short  and  regular  intervals.  I  have  not  found  it  possiblo 
to  do  this,  and,  in  fact,  many  months  have  separated  the  second  of 
these  publications  from  the  third;  nor  ought  I  now  to  believe  that  at 
any  time  to  which  1  could  pledge  myself,  1  shall  be  able  to  resume  my 
task.'  We  certainly  should  rejoice  if  the  author  had  been  able  to 
realize  his  original  idea ;  but  failing  that,  we  thankfully  accept  such 
contributions  as  ho  has  found  opportunity  to  make  to  the  illustration 
of  themes  of  great  and  pressing  importance. 

The  present  ]>art  is  occuptt5  with  the  relation  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  to  the  principal  features  of  the  Christian  Bcherao.  From  the 
acts  and  discourses  of  Christ,  it  is  gathered,  that  his  mission,  in  his  own 
view  of  it,  hod  three  puqioses  toward  thu  human  family ;  to  bring 
about  a  secular  reformation,  purifying  and  ennobling  man's  iodividoal 
and  social  life  in  relation  to  the  present  course  of  things;  to  redeem 
his  people,  Imparting  a  new  and  imperishable  existence  to  '  his  own,' 
SS2 
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the  chosen  from  the  million  millions  of  thA  hvmaa  hmHj ;  and  te 
overtlurow  the  dominion  of  the  Evil  One,  detfaoyingtte  tm%uft1itm 
hood  and  disorder,  and  becoming  conquMor  in  tw  worid^  of  4fMfc|( 
l^e  miracles  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  inteiided  BMonlf  ko*iiiAMH| 
a  new  re^gion  into  the  world,  and  give  it  an  initial  impiilM^  otigi|f'» 
place  of  perpetual  efficacy  in  relatiim,  aejparatdjTy  to  emUkKdUhnmmmh 
purposes  of  his  mission.  Such  is  a  general  eitline  9i  *itm' mofikafk 
thought,  mostly  in  his  own  words.  As  to  tte  manner  m  ^mhUk^ 
works  it  out,  we  must  refer  oar  readen  to  his  pagea,  in  wbick^tti^ 
will  certainly  find  much  that  does  not  enter  into  popolnr  ^nSfjitm 
conceptions,  and  possibly  much  to  clear  and  enlaige  trar  own.-     '  '  -' 

— —.  •  *■■ 

A»tr(hTheology :  or^  The  Beligian  qf  TkeoUnff.  Four  Lpetiinii.  i| 
reference  to  the  Ck)ntroversy  on  the  '  Florality  of  WodUfa/  ik 
By  Edward  Higginson.    pp.96.    E.  T.  Vlutfield.    1855.  '// 

Thess  lectures  have  for  their  topicsy  'Jewish  ikaAxo-^SbmAof/l 
*'  Scientific  Astro-Theology,'  '  Orthodoxy  at  iasns  with  tiM  QnaiUml 
and  '  Scientific  Analogies,  and  the  Christian  Hope.*  The 
Unitarian,  whose  imiform  observation,  beyond  tho  circle  of 
Unitarian  Christians,  has  been, '  that  iicience  and  thedogjr  an 
tomed  to  look  upon  each  other  with  a  ffreater  or  ~ 
and  suspicion,'  a  remark  indicative  of  the  unfortunate  lot  of  tho 
if  not  suggestive  of  a  still  more  unfortunate  turn  and 
mind ;  such,  at  least,  has  not  been  our  *  uniform  observation.* 
writer,  without  adding  anything  to  the  subject,  discusses  in  a 
intelligent  manner  several  important  topics ;  but  we  think  it  eonf  toM 
that  one  chief  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  assail  orihodo^  witklha 
weapon  of  astronomy,  which,  according  to  him, '  fnmithin, 
the  severest  scientific  test  of  our  Platonic  and  middle-Me  tlM 
'  the  orthodox  Atonement'  being  '  proved  to  be  a  paralogism  ia 
nomy,  as  palpably  as  the  Athanasian  Trinity  is  an  absurdity  in 
metic'  We  can  only  say  that  the  proof  is  not  sufficiently  airow  f^ 
overthrow  our  faith,  even  admitting  the  plurality  of  worlds,  whif  h  |i> 
author  maintains.  «._«_.  "'* ' 


The  ChriHian  Life^  Social  and  Individual.    By  Peter  Bayao, 
Crown  8vo.    pp.  526.     London :  Qroombridge  k  Som. 

Tub  first  paragraph  of  the  preface  puts  us  into  possession  of  the  iB0ll|^ 
and  aim  of  the  lx)ok.  '  In  the  opening  paragn4)hs  of  his  powidll 
essay  on  Jonathan  Edwards,  Professor  M'I)ougal  remarks  on  tho  ig^ 
extensive  difluMon  of  the  idea  that  evangelical  religion,  in  ito  alrirf^ 
personal  form,  eomi)ort8  ill  with  solidity  and  compass  of  intelleot.  Im 
a  course  of  somewhat  desultory  reading,  I  was  forciblv  stniok  with  A 
prevalence  of  this  idea  in  certain  departments  of  our  literature ;  aalll 
occurred  to  me  that  a  statement  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  indiviiMi 
character,  together  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  practical  ambol^ 
ment  and  working  of  that  character  in  our  age,  might  not  be  \mSr 
tended  with  good.     It  was  thus  that  the  compw"*  ..  JC  the  follow^ 
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ohu>te»  had  origin.  With  the  first  idua  certain  othere  became 
gradiMlty  allied ;  and  especially  it  seemed  to  me  importaat  that  the 
poeitton  and  worth  of  Christianity  aa  a  social  and  reforming  agency 
■hould  be,  at  least  in  outline,  defined.  Tiie  twofold  statement  and 
ddineation  which  I  here  attempt  was  the  linal  result.'  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  first,  called  '  Statement,'  deals  with  the 
udiTtdaal  and  the  social  life ;  the  second,  called  '  Exposition  aad 
Uluftration,'  presents  Christianity  before  us  as  the  basis  of  each, 
giving,  as  examples  of  the  first,  Foster,  Arnold,  and, Chalmers;  and,  as 
examples  of  the  second,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  and  Badgett ;  the  third, 
called  '  Outlook,'  contains  remarks  on  the  Positive  Philosophy  and 
Pantheistic  Spiritualism,  and  a  general  conclusion.  Such  is  the  design 
snd  plan  of  the  work.  Few  will  hesitate  as  to  the  excellence  of  its 
conception ;  and  few  who  read  it  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 
We  are  not  prepared,  in  every  instance,  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  writer 
—on  such  a  subject,  thin  is  not  to  be  expected — but  we  can  honestly 
aver  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  real  and  solid  worth ;  that  his 
expositions  of  principle  are  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  delineations  of 
character  arc  strong  and  faithful.  The  results  of  earnest  thought  are 
apparent  in  almost  every  page,  and  these  resnlts  are  exhibited  in  a 
form  that  renders  them  attractive  as  they  x;e  important.  The  whole 
work  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  conditions  of  thought  among  us, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  needs. 


Our  yaiional  Sinrjrs  ;  or,  a  Word  on,  to,  and  for  the  WorJchtif  Clatges, 

ghoioing  their  Prrseiit  ConSilion,  Socially,  Intelleciitally,  and  Morally, 

and  the  Desirablrnei)!  and  Praclieahilitg  of  its  bei«ff  Improved.     By 

Stephen  Shirley.     Fcap.  8vo.     pp.  178.     Horeell  &  Sherrlffs. 

Aa  the  production  of  a  working  man,  thin  little  work  is  entitled  to 

respcctltil  consideration.     Its  dedication,  by  pomusriion,  to  the  Earl  of 

Shaftesbury,  i^  sufficiently  indicative  of  its  general  character.     It  is 

calm,  serious,  and  sober.    Wliile  it  shows  a  deep  sense  of  the  needs  and 

wrongs  of  the  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  it  is  free  from  exa^e- 

ration  and  bitterness.     Without  committing  ourselves  to  an  approval 

of  all  its  suggestions,  we  commend  its  statements  and  appeals  to  the 

consideration  of  those  who  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  masses  of 

the  |)COple.     It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  author  regards  his  subject  in 

a  Christian  light,  and  applies  to  it  Christian  principles. 


Thi-  Crimea  and  Odet*a  :  Jovmal  of  a  Toar,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Climate  and  Vegetation.  By  Dr.  Charles  Koch.  Translated  by 
Joanna  B.  Homer.  With  a  Map  of  the  Crimea.  London  ;  Murray. 
Dn.  Kocii,  a  Oerman  botanist  of  merit,  repeatedly  visited  the  South 
of  Itussia  and  the  provinces  of  Transcaucasia .  When,  in  September 
last,  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Crimea,  he  published  the  Diary 
which  he  had  kept  on  his  journey  to  the  Taurian  I'eninsula  in  1S44. 
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Ab  the  information  about  the  Crimea,  even  after  the  valuable  publicft- 
tions  of  Pallas,  Dubois  de  Monpereux,  and  Prince  Anatole  Demido^ 
in  very  insufficient,  Miss  Joanna  Homer  deserves  our  thanks  for  lur 
able  translation  of  a  work  containing  a  great  many  facts  of  oonsidep- 
able  importance.  According  to  Dr.  Koch,  the  '  promised,  land  of  tbi 
Kussians'  is  for  its  greatest  extent  nothing  but  a  most  repulsive  steppe^ 
scarcely  inhabited,  the  Tartar  population  having  decreased  by  two* 
thirds  from  the  tune  of  the  Bussian  conquest.  Most  of  them  are 
nomades,  all  the  eastern  and  northern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  being 
unfit  for  agriculture.  Only  the  valleys  of  the  Salgir,  from  Symphe- 
ropol  to  its  mouth  in  the  putrid  sea,  of  Baidar,  of  the  Elatoba,  and  of 
the  Alma,  around  Baktshi  Serai  and  Sebastopol,  are  feitile  and  cntti* 
vated.  It  is  the  rocky  south-eastern  coast,  from  Balaklava  to  Alnshta, 
which  deserves  the  reputation  borne  by  the  Crimea  for  piotuiesane 
scenery  and  a  genial  climate.  Here  the  peninsula  strikingly  resemblei 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  her  '  Chines,'  and  the  Bussian  counts  and  i«ino0S 
have  built  their  far-famed  marine  villas  and  planted  their  paring 
which,  afber  all,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  residences  of  the  TSnglish 
nobility.  The  country  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vaUeys,  w^ 
unprepossessing;  devoid  of  fertile  soil,  of  timber,  and  of  populatioii; 
and  is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  to  the  Czars.  Even  the  import- 
ance of  Sebastopol  has  been  overrated  in  the  present  struggle,  ainoa 
it  is  not  Sebastopol  but  Nikolaeff  on  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  tbi 
Boug,  midway  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa,  which  contains  tiie 
dockyards  and  arsenals  of  Bussia.  The  guns  of  the  new  fortifications 
did  not  belong  to  Sebastopol,  they  were  taken  from  the  men-of-war 
sunk  by  tlie  Bussians.  The  defence  of  the  fortress  is  kept  up  by  the 
resources  and  ammunition  of  the  fleet. 

Dr.  Koch's  style  is  dry  ;  still  we  recommend  the  publication  for  the 
many  correct  facts  it  contains,  principally  on  the  climate,  which  is 
more  variable  in  the  Crimea  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Europe. 


Is  Sebastopol  Armageddon  ?  the  ■  devout  and  devoted  man,  a  fair  speci* 
place  spoken  of,  Recelations  xvi.  16.  men  of  the  best  class  among  the  frit 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Nihill,  M.A.  pp.  8.  |  ^lethodist  preacbers.  The  Memoir 
London:  Piper,  Stephenson,  &  S})ence.  '  is  lai^y  made  up  of  extracts  fsam, 
1855.  ---  The  author  maintains  the  his  private  papers,  and  is  uunccessaiilly 
afiirmativc,  by  means  of  reasonings,  occupied  with  details  of  eDgagcmenta 
wlueh,  without  satisfying  us,  arc  more  and  feelings.  There  is  much  in  il  to 
plausible  than  are  always  employed  by  |  (|iiicken  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Chris- 
the  students  of  prophecy  in  aefciicc  of  I  tiaus,  and  cspeciallv  of  ministers,  of 
their  positions.  .  all  sections  ol  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Memoir  of  the  B/fc,  Joseph  Enticisle,  \  One  Thousand  Questions  am  the  Ntm 
Fiftv-four  years  a  Wesleyau  Minister.  '  Testament,  tcitk  Explanatory  Inirodnc- 
By  his  Soil  pp.  468.  Second  Edi-  .  tions :  designed  to  aid  an  imtelligeni  use 
tion.  J.  Mason.  1851.— Mr.Eutwistle  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  Bv  a  Teacher. 
was  bom  in  1767,  and  died  in  1S41.  :  pp.  135.  Jarrold  &  Sons.-— A  littJe 
He  was  for  some  time  contemporary  j  work  wliich  may  be  found  useful  to 
with  J.  Wesley,  by  whom  he  was  first  {  many  of  those  wuo  liavo  to  train  the 
appointed  to  a  circuit.    He  was  a     youiig  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Nev 
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Tcstiinieiit.   Tlic  informalion  is  elemen- 
tarv,  aiid  tlic  yucstious  nrc  pluju. 

Poflieat  Worts  of  Jaiiet  Tkotson. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Vol.  K. 
Fcap  8vo.  pp.272,  2».Cd.  Loudon: 
J.  W.  Parktr  &  Son.  — The  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  ou  edition 
wMch  leaves  uotliiug  to  be  deaircd  iu 
a  pocket  compauiou  of  ouc  of  our 
truest  poets.  The  first  volume  vai 
noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 


PC  it  so  tiuiclkj 
at,  whieh  eon- 


foUowcd  by  the  present, 
tains  'Tlie  Seasons,'  and  the  '  Castle  of 
Indolcnee.'  Mr.  Bell  has  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  not  loading  his 
notes  with  the  various  alterations 
which  the  author  made  iu  the  'Seasons,' 
'These  changes  cousisl  iu  rctrcnch- 
Dients,  cxpansioiLo,  additions,  verbal 
alterations  and  transpositions.  In 
some  instances  nhole  passages  were 
removed  from  one  plaee  to  another.' 

Ilalory  of  CifiiliuM  Chitrches  and 
Seeli,/r(m  the  Earliest  Aget  of  CirU- 
tiauty.  BjKev.J.  B.  Marsden,  H-A, 
Part  IV.  8vo.  33.  Od.  Loudon 
Richard  Beotlcy. — This  work  con- 
tinues  to  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
good  qualities  as  we  noticed  in  the 
former  Parts,  and  confirms  oor  judg- 
ment of  its  annplying  vhat  has  long 
been  needed.  It  cimtains.  iu  addition 
to  the  eiinchisiou  of  ihe  sketch  of  the 
(.'liuroh  of  Diiglaiid,  artic'li;3  on  the 
Free  Cliureli  ol  Seullniicl.  the  prcnch 
I*rote>Uint  Church,  and  lliu  Sociclv  of 
iVieiids. 

C'ir\iea  in  its  Piclarcsya';  Sucial, 
iiad  llislnrical  AfueefK.  The  Reeurd 
t,f  a  Toi>r  irf  Ih' S^mMi-r  of  1S52. 
(iv  Fentiiiand  (Jregoriivius.  Trans- 
luiL-d  from  the  GeriiiiiLi  b,y  Russell 
Mitrtineau,  M.A,  Loudou:  Lougmati 
&  Co.  —  In  untieing  Messrs,  Cou- 
stabh^'s  cdiiiuji  of  this  work  iu  our  lust 
iiuuilK:r  we  s|iokc  of  it  in  high  terms, 
and  iii't'd  nut,  ttii:refore,  rt'jKal  our- 


selves  now.  It  is  deserving  of  verj high 
praise,  and  must  obtain  extensive  circu- 
lation amount  us.  The  present  edition 
constitutes  Parts  79,  80,  and  81,  of  the 
'  Travellers'  Library,'  The  translation 
is  correct  and  spirited,  and  we  are  glad 
to  fiiid  that  the  a^aranee  of  riv^ry 
whicb  it  wears  to  Mr.  Muir's  edition 
was  unintentional.  Mr,  Martineaa 
informs  us  that  his  work  was  almost 
completed  before  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Muir's  tran^tion,  and  that  tiis 
arrsngtment  with  the  Messrs.  Long- 
man had  liueii  lumIc  several  niuulhs 
previously.  We  are  ghul  tu  note  tiiis, 
as  there  arc  fovi  things  which  we  more 
deprecate'  thau  the  liringing  out  of 
rival  translations  of  foreign  authors. 
Tlie  bciieflt  to  the  pubhc  which 
accTQCs  from  eompetifioa  is  for 
mare  tliuii  countcrbLlaiiecd  by  the 
inferior  wirirkiiianBbin  to  which  pub- 
lishers arL  eompfllcfi  to  resort. 

Fabiola;  or,  IM  CAaret  qf  tie CatO' 
eombt.  Fc^.Svo,pp.385.  3s.  London: 
Bums  &  Lamb^. — This  volum^ 
though  published  anonymously,  i* 
known  to  be  the  production  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  It  is  the  first  volnme 
of '  The  Popular  Library  of  Historical, 
Biographical,  and  Mtscellazicoiis  Lit«- 
ratnre,  a  series  designed  to  supply 
information  to  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  present  volume 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  liistory  of 
the  early  Church.  It  is  thorougfilj 
papal  in  its  toue,  and  lius  somc- 
wliat  surprised  us  by  the  credulity  it 
eviuccs.  Its  movpiiient  is  cumber- 
some; ils  style  heavy;  and  its  occa- 
sional attempts  at  the  lighter  fonns  of 
composition  are  an  obvious  failure.  It 
can  never  be  popular  beyond  the  pale 
of  tltc  author  s  church,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  it  loug  retains  a  liigh  place 
even  there.  We  are  not  prompted  to 
say  this  by  protcslant  bigotry;  it  i» 
the  award  of  critical  fidelity. 
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Htnttni  of  t^t  Blost^. 


Tu£  CnuRCH-&jLT£  DiTisioK  07  THE  2^n  OT  Mabch  sab  tsi- 
viVATHj)  AS  WB  EXPECTED.  The  toain  object  of  Sir  l^Duun  Ckj^s 
Bill  is  '  the  total  abolition  of  church-rateB.'  In  this  rmptct  it  is  pre* 
cisely  similar  to  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  honorable  member,  ho«r« 
ever,  has  wisely  introduced  some  provisions  for  facilitating  the 
application  of  voluntary  contributions  to  the  repair  of  the  edifices,  and 
the  support  of  the  ministrations,  of  the  Established  Chnrch ;  as  also 
*  for  cases  in  which  churchwardens  might  be  reluctant  to  undertake 
such  fuiK'tions.'  This  provision  is  suited  to  meet  candid  opponents. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  may  find  opportnnitiea  in  the  parti* 
cular  mode  suggested  ;  but  candid  men  of  all  parties  will  see  the  obvious 
solicitude  of  the  framer  of  the  Bill  to  meet  reasonable  opponents. 
Where  charges  have  been  contracted  on  the  security  of  chnrch-ratcit 
such  rates  are  to  be  continued  until  the  liabilities  are  discharged ;  but 
in  all  other  casc^  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  absolutely  and 
ever  abolished.  Mr.  Drummond,  and  several  other  members,  opposed 
for  the  motion,  but  Lord  Stanley,  in  consistency  with  his  previowa 
course  afhmicd  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  ims«ta»> 
factory,  that  every  Minister  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  admitted 
this,  and  *  in  succession  had  tried  his  hand  at  a  remedy  for  the  crili 
and  had  failed.'  '  Xo  satisfactory  compromise,*  said  his  loitU^^ 
'  having  lxH?n  effected  after  twenty-five  years'  discussion,  it  would  w 
extreme]}'  unfair  to  refuse  now  to  entertain  a  proposal  to  deal  with  tts 
law  in  the  only  way  in  which,  as  he  believed,  it  could  be  dealt  with.* 
The  speeoli  of  the  Premier  was  significant.  After  adverting  to  tibt 
difficulties  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  to  the  animosities  which  it  engCB* 
dered,  Lord  Palmerston  remarked — '  It  mnst  be  admitted  upon  aB 
hands,  that  if  an  arrangement  could  be  ma<le  which  would  pronds 
adequately  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  chai>els  without  inTolrng 
questions  of  religious  controversy,  it  would  Ix*  a  great  blesHins;  to  tht 
country.'  Speaking,  therefore,  *  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  itsdl|^ 
his  lordship  affirmed  that  sonie  change  in  the  law  was  desirmljk 
and  addeil — *  lli»garding  this  as  a  subjwt  which  is  well  desi^rnng  of 
considenition,  and  n*serving  to  her  Majesty's  Government  full  frecnom 
to  deal  with  themeasun*  when  it  shall  be  introduced,  ac-cording  to  their 
judgment  of  its  merits,  I  shall  certainly  not  op])Oso  the  introchiction  of 
the  Bill.'  On  a  division  the  motion  was  carriinl  by  155  to  7G.  Thb 
division,  it  will  1k»  remarkcnl,  is  an  advance  uiK>n  that  of  last  yoov 
when  the  numbers  won*  129  to  (>2.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  case.  Lonl  Al>enlecn*s  Caliinet  opi)ose<l  the 
measure  with  its  utmost  fon*e,  and  I^>nl  John  lhissi41,  as  tiie  Minis- 
terial lca<lcr  of  the  Commons,  denounce*!  it  as  replete  with  serioos 
|>enls.  This  year  the  Premier  and  several  inemK'rs  of  tlie  Oovern* 
ment  voteil  for  it,  while  the  leaders  both  of  the  Ti»ry  and  of  the 
Peelite    parties   abstained  from    voting.     Whether   they    will    cod- 
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tinue  to  do  so  in  the  future  stages  of  the  measure  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  course  pursued  ou  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  clearly  shows 
that  the  question  is  approaching  a  settlement,  and  that  those  who 
assume  to  be  leaders  of  political  parties  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  doubt 
as  to  the  coiu'se  they  should  pui'sue.  They  ai'e  apparently  on  the  watch- 
tower,  and  their  ultimate  decision  will  depend  on  what  they  deem  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  The  'National  Parliamentary  Reform  Asso- 
ciation* has  put  out  the  following  analysis  of  the  division,  from  which 
our    readers  will  learn  where  the  ^strength   of  the  anti-church  rate 

feeling  lies : — 

For.  AffMDit. 

County    Members — England  and  Wales  14  .  .  36 

„               „             Ireland      ....  9  ,.  .  2 

„               „             Scotland    ....  2  .  .  5 

University    ., —  ,  ,  2 

Borough        „            England  and  Wales  115  .  .  29 

„               „             Ireland      ....  6  ..  .  4 

Scotland    ....  11  .  .  — 


»  w 
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Of  those  voting  against  the  motion  of  Sir  WiUiam  Clay,  twenty-six 
are  connected  with  the  aristocracy,  and  nineteen  are  interested  in 
church  property.  The  constituencies  represented  by  the  minority  are 
inconsiderable  compared  with  those  of  the  majority.  Including  the 
whole  population  the  average  to  each  member,  county  and  borough,  is 
only  37,546.  The  second  reading  is  fixed  for  the  14th  of  May,  and 
if  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  are  true  to  themselves,  we  are  san- 
guine of  a  successful  division  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Packe  has  given  notice  of  an  amendment,  which  brings  to  our 
recollection  Cromweirs  exclamation  at  Dundee — *  The  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hands.'  We  thought  the  day  for  compromise 
was  past,  but  were  mistaken,  it  appears.  Sir  William  Clay  has 
prepared  some  additional  clauses  to  meet  Mr.  Packe's  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  really  sanguine  that  an  important  step  will  be 
gained  this  year,  even  if  the  obnoxious  impost  be  not  altogther 
abolished.  Our  friends,  however,  must  be  up  and  doing.  Where  peti- 
tions have  not  been  adopted,  let  them  be  instantly  prepai'ed.  Con- 
gregations, parishes,  and  towns,  should  each  give  utterance  to  their 
prayer  in  language  clear,  brief,  and  earnest.  These  petitions  should  be 
addressed  to  both  Houses.  We  are  specially  solicitous  that  our  friends 
should  petition  the  Lords  as  well  as  the  Commons.  Let  this  be  done 
instantly,  and  let  such  petitions,  whether  to  the  one  House  or  to  the 
other,  be  entrusted  to  such  peers  and  commoners  as  are  connected  with 
the  locality  whence  they  proceed.  In  addition  to  petitioning,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  private  communications,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Lower  House.  Let  our  county  and  borough  members  be 
made  to  feel  how  deeply  their  constituents  are  interested  in  this  subject 
by  the  number  of  private  letters  addressed  to  them.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  overrated,  and  we  earnestly  counsel  both  liberal  church- 

*  These  numbers  include  '  tellers.' 
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men  and  earnest  dissenters  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  '  The 
Beligious  Liberation  Society'  is  nobly  exerting  itself  under  t£e  judicioiw 
counsel  of  Dr.  Foster,  whose  unwearied  zeal  and  earnestness  of  purpoie 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  recent  Census  has  placed  us  in  a  pon- 
tion  of  great  advantage.  Its  figures  supply  an  argument  which  all  can 
understand,  and  the  very  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  involve  them 
in  doubt  only  serve  to  establish  their  correctness.  The  times  are 
not  distant  when  the  arguments  advanced  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
Sir  William  Clay  will  be  regarded  with  unmingled  contempt  and 
amazement.  That  able  men  should  utter  the  folly  which  some  addrCMod 
to  the  House  on  the  2^h  of  March  is  a  lamentable  indication  of  the 
force  and  inveteracy  of  prejudice.  But  let  this  pass.  The  Bill  must 
reach  the  Upper  House.  It  is  due  to  their  lordships  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  talking  on  the  matter.  We  regret  to  see  that 
Eai'l  Grey  does  not  deem  the  law  in  its  present  form  *  a  substantial 
grievance.*  That  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  should  be  gratified  by  the 
statement  is  no  marvel,  but  that  the  «on  of  the  author  of  the  Heform 
Bill  should  have  given  it  utterance  is.  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  littie 
sympathy^ which  exists  between  Wliig  lords  and  the  popular  mind  of  this. 
country.* 

The  MAy2s^ooTn  Commissionebs'  Eepobt  has  beeit  pbottsd^ 
and  its  contents  have  been  subjected  to  rigorous  scrutiny.  We  hsta 
examined  it  with  some  care,  and  purpose  next  month  recording  oar 
judgment.  Without  going  the  length  of  some  opponents,  we  an  fipee 
to  acknowledge  that  it  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  fails,  in  our  boneife 
judgment,  to  meet  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  case.  But  oar 
present  object  is  not  with  the  Report, — we  shall  deal  with  that-  in 
due  course.  We  have  now  to  record  that  meetings  were  held  on  tlftO 
17th  and  18th,  at  Freemasons'  HaU,  London,  of  P^estants  of  varioos 
denominations,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth 
Endowment  Act  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The  conference  was  numerooaly 
and  very  respectably  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  tbe 
resolutions  adopted  were  at  once  earnest  and  well-timed,  suited  to  tbo 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  obviously  designed  to  avoid  impinging  on 
the  views  of  distinctive  individuals  or  denominations. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  our  readers  that  Mr.  Spooner  has  ^ffKL 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  disendowment  of  May* 
nooth.  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  strong  Conservative,  but  the  motion  will  be 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  a  thorough  Liberal.  The  bill  is  to  bear  tbo 
names  of  two  Liberals  and  two  Tories.  The  following  resolutioni^ 
which  constituted  the  second  and  third,  will  sufficiently  indicate  tbo 
tone  of  the  Conference.  The  second  of  them  was  originally  proposed 
in  an  objectionable  form,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Steane  lor 
suggesting  an  alteration  which  has  greatly  improved  it. 

*  That  this  meeting  rejoices  to  learn  that  a  motion  for  the  Diaendow- 
-^ent  of  Maynooth  will  be  immediately  made  in  Parliament,  and  that 

'%  likely  to  be  supported  with  equal  energy  by  members  of  difoenfe 

Y^  ruS^^tb,  Sir  W.  Clay  introduced  an  amended  form  of  his  bill,  whioh 
^"®  meafiurc.  \ccessary  by  some  verbal  errors  which  had  crqpt  into  the  title  oC 
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^pohtical  parties ;  oncl  as3iire<l  as  we  arii  of  tlie  earnest  desini  largely 
•pervading  the  conKtitueuries  of  the  empire  for  the  attainment  of  that 
•otjeet,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  this  fact  known  to  our  Pariiamentarj 

•  Bepresentatives,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give  it  due  weight  in  voting 

•  iqion  BO  grave  a  matter. 

•  '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Proteatanta  should  be  reeom- 
■  Blended  not  to  vote  for  thf  return  to  Parliament  of  any  caudiJate  who 

•  ia  not  prepared  to  support  a  Bill  for  the  Disendoivmcnt  of  Maj-nooth." 
0      We  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the  chunor  which  will  he  raised  against 

•  tbiB  motion  from  iivowing;  our  entire  and  cordial  sympathy  with  it. 

0  Opposed  to  all  Stiti'  endowments  of  r^ligiona  aects,  we  are,  of  course, 

•  liostile  to  that  of  JIaynooth.     We  opposed  the  tranai'er  of  the  grant 

•  to  the  Consolidated'  Fund,  and  are  now  prepared  to  take  our 
w  share  of  whatevei-  obloquy  may  attend  a  repeal  of  the  Aet  of  1845. 

•  In  doing  thia  we  are  not  actuated  by  bigotry  or  partisanship.     We 

•  object  to  such  grants  in  our  own  ease,  and  were  eTer  foremost  amongst 
«  the  opponents  of  the  Tote  recently  made  to  'Poor  Protestant  Dia- 
>   senting  Ministers.'     We  are,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  only  doing 

•  to  othera  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.     Our  couduot  is  in  strict 
harmony  with  this  law  of  human  brotherhood,  and  we  are  consequently 

1  unmoved  by  all  which  pclittcal  or  religious  partisans  may  urge  against 
'  us.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  wo  feel  a  special  objection  to  the 
I  endowment  of  M!aynooth  on  account  of  what  wc  deem  the  un- 
I  scriptural  and  pernicious  dogmas  taught  in  that  oollege.     But  apart 

from  this,  and  without  any  such  a^ravatiou,  we  ahould  support  Mr. 
Spooner's  motion  on  the  simple  ground,  that  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  the  support  of  a  religious  body  or  institution  is  a  wrong  to 
the  community,  fraught  with  serious  peril  to  the  boily  receiving  such 
grants,  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  spirituality  and  independence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  friends  in  the 
Honse  will  give  Mr.  Sijooner  the  benefit  of  their  votes,  and  that  our 
readers  generally  will  petition  and  correspond  with  their  representatives 
in  support  of  his  motion. 

The  Suuject  of  Natiosal  Educatios  contisces  to  occcpt 
TjfE  ATTKSTION  OS  Pakllvmen't.  Sii  bills  are  now  before  the  House, 
two  having  relation  to  Scotland, and  four  to  Eiiglandantl  Wales.  The 
latter  have  liecn  brought  in  by  Lord  John  iluBseli,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
Mr.  Milncr  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Denison.  To  the  last,  entitled  '  A  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  Education  of  Pauper  Children,'  we  do  not  object. 
In  the  ca.se  of  paupers,  it  is  admitted  that  the  State  stands  in  loco 
parentis,  and  the  friends  of  voluntary  education  do  not  dispute  the 
propriety  of  the  provision  which  Mr.  Denlson  proposes.  The  hills  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and$ir  John  Pakington  have  Iwen  described  on  for- 
mer oecii-^ions,  and  we  have  only  space  at  present  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Uib:ion's  bill  is  based  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  seetilar  scheme. 
As  the  mi'ans  of  composting  his  object,  the  honorable  member  for 
Manchester  proposes  another  Government  department,  which  he  entitles 
'  The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  Englaiid  and  Wales.*  We  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  measure.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  the  times  are  singularly  inopjiurtune  for  such  a  proposal. 
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Why  the  Goverament  should  be  expected  to  be  a  better  educator  tha^ 
it  has  proved  itself  a  trader  or  piu^eyor  we  know  not.  With  \tMd 
experience  of  the  Crimea  before  us,  it  does  seem  marvellous  that  any 
politicians,  and  especially  those  who  are  liberally  minded,  ahoold 
expect  to  improve  the  quadity  and  extend  the  limits  of  education  by 
suDstituting  Government  control  for  private  enterprise. 

The  SECULARIZi^TION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ClEBQT   BeSEBTEB,  lOiDg 

hoped  for  by  voluntaries,  and  dreaded  by  the  supporters  of  chorea 
establishments,  is  at  length  secured  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  British  Parliament.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  preamble  affirms  the  desirableness  of  removing  '  all 
semblance  of  connexion  between  Church  and  State,'  suflficiently  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  the  measure ;  but  its  significance  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  M'Nab  Ministry,  by  whom  it 
has  been  introduced  and  passed,  so  introduced  it  in  opposition  to  their 
own  views, — they  and  their  party  having  been  returned  as  the 
avowed  enemies  of  secularization  !  As  in  the  case  of  free  trade  in  the 
mother  country,  so  in  Canada  voluntaryism  has  obliged  its  opponents 
to  defer  to  public  opinion,  and  thus  has  vanquished  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  We,  however,  learn  that  this  great  rdTorm  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  that  what  was  intended  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  individuals,  is  in  danger  of  being  converted  by  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  endowment  party  into  a  fresh  and  perennial  source  of 
mischief.  It  is  an  important  feature  of  the  measure,  that  it  secuj^es  to 
the  present  ecclesiastical  stipendiaries  the  incomes  they  have  hitherto 
received,  and  the  Government  has  the  power  of  commuting  the  pen- 
sions into  hard  cash.  Adroitly  availing  themselves  of  this  provisian, 
the  Government  and  the  authorities  of  the  Churches  to  which  the 
Ministers  belong,  propose  throwing  all  the  commuted  pensions  into  a 
common  fund,  and  thus  securing  to  the  Churches  a  large  and  perpetosl 
endowment,  which  will  continue  their  pecimiary  superiority  over  other 
reli^ous  bodies.  The  Canada  voluntaries  have  commenced  petitioning 
against  what  they  term  *  the  commutation  iniquity,*  which  they  repaid 
'as  designed  to  build  u]),  in  perhaps  a  worse  shape  than  before,  the 
very  evil  which  has  afflicted  Canada  so  long,  and  which  the  Reserre 
Act  was  professedly  intended  to  remove.*  But  the  cleverness  of  the 
scheme  appears  likely  to  insure  success — that  is,  for  the  present. 

The  keahers  of  the  *  Eclectic*  need  not  be  infobmed  tiixt 
WE  ABE  NO  woRSHiPPEES  OF  LoRD  Palmerston.  We  ucvcr  hsd 
faith  in  his  liberalism,  and  are  not,  therefore,  disappointed  at  what  has 
occurred.  We  did,  however,  think  that  his  lordship  was  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  avoid  the  grosser  blunders  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  Whilst  some  portion  of  the  Liberal  press 
exulted  in  his  lordship*s  premiership  as  the  salvation  of  the  country* 
we  were  content  to  indulge  in  very  limited  expectations.  His  penMMisI 
qualities  did  certainly  appear  to*^  us  better  suited  to  meet  the  crisis 
which  has  arisen  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  we  were  therefore 
concenied  to  secure  for  him  an  impartial  trial.  This  has  been  con- 
ceded; with  what  result,  the  country  knows  too  well.  A  more 
inveterate    cliqueship  than   that   which  has  marked  his   lordship's 
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its  predeoessor*.  wlckc  jamt  zism 

forethoogfat,  and  dae  j^^picasam.  1/'  mwrx. 
demanded  at  tl^  prsKS!:  ifsnn     1^  nv 

nouneed  hare  bees  nes  ir^  a  Ja^urxi^ 

Were  not  the  mtsRits  3rruT*ji  mi 
have  been  heazd.  l«:r  at  5c  iii.  mm 
many  caiies,  bat  ftiEi  Srffigiann, 
done  to  public  frrf^g,    Tik  in 
colors  amosed  Ibr  a!t  toig.  Vie  ^ae  9 
prompt  repantico  ^  3Kai&:.  '^1^ 

^Thecoantrr  ha*  ^«ea  Tcaeie: 
says    a  Ixmdoa   Mfjeinue  Juiraai 
advocacy  of  bi*  dseas*.     '  3&  -a-w  s 
of  the  people,  in  tSt  3#sffl!f — a  VSef 
to  do  in  creactiss — "Saac   ht  wm  iut  vmL  isr  '^^ 
present    bcrar  W  Itaa    iicac:  Kneaov 
general!  J  reposrf  s.  issbl.     Hk 
office  againft  a  ptlaggJttS  Osnrl. 
he  would  erth*T  earrr  ol  tait  tmt  «i  li  ripr 
tion  of  England.  t=ri  viSta.  -rwuf  tufm  auMH 
or  that  be  wcili  kxc.  -rfw  atvvpiC  a  «tf^  jorf 
Palmerston  ba*  ^jut  z^iTJsjisi    li  VuBt  ^fHf^esSt  J*^  i«a  *^<tlS^ 
pointed  public  ^npwtatwB,' 

Mr.  Lavar^l  ^^t^  !itv?aa«»:  ^  a  niSir  If^B^f  a  »m  y*»^  ^ 
Liverpoofon  tr.4  21  *t-  W*^  Mrr-r  rrn^adUKsf  artll-  i*  <*K^  *iC  Ihe 
fact  of  its  havir.jr  >**r.  *?A>-^i!La«^  ^r*-**  :p!%a6<^  ism*  "i^-  ^ft>r  *g>yf.^w#i# 
of  hw  dLiapTr-L-:t?r>^.t  *r^  «r,rrvr  '  -  >^r  i.'^^itv  *#<  -fe-»r  i^>s#s/4Mnq^ 
MemUr  fo/  AT>^\*Trr.  - 1  ira»  wut  •/  -:ii^  Vs#J  •*«•  U^-jf^UO,  >^  .e 
a  follower  of  Lvrd  Pk:ll#*^lCr^»l-  I  v<i#?«^  r.-r  •w^sr  x^-^  >-  M^'* 
such  a  i^iov*:mrr-^t  w  iaii  ii!rr*-  v:^  wwu  -<^^  "^^n^s?  /.-r  a  y^^ 
right  places.  B-r:  I  znji^*  ^x6fam  T,  Tim  %  twM  *,*!?«»: -^  v^-^ry/-.  ?^i^  ^ 
have  seen  nothhiZ  of  ti*  kjul.'  %s  ia«;'srft  »sjs«'  •'•<i  ^-.'  -•  y  '--"^ 
countrv  were  p'/llAjdfmcL  '/ut  -«ut  Vi^^^tfj-i^?'  titi^^^j-tif^  ^.>^  v^.  y 
every  hundre<l  wc/rild  wj  t«  uwut^ ;  aoiC  7*^^  X/^«^  yi$iteiM9f^,;f.   <^   ^V 


jauntily  in  the CV/rr-v^yri*  H'/wifr.  -riiuii:  ^i^-  *;/'.n#U  a«e  i^^-*^^^,  ^^ 
the  mutterirjgi5  of  t>>v:jd^  arX  lir  fi^fiwr  *e-^  »/ra*'.  *^''  -^^^  * 
CVom\vell  withwtJii*  »iLVir>jtt.  sr  a  ^^^  •■fiv^*/'  i-*   4^>^*i*i^^^ 

to  meet  the  de:r*a&d*  "/  tiw:  i»in^      1»'«r  jr/'r-K/t  Jy'  ^,^^^-i*sSi*w.>». 
therefore,  m'lst  t}*«*  v*r,  wva  v^*:  «Rr  ^vnoM^^xi  n  "^Atn^  ^^^  ^^^   *■-' 
scions  of  an  eff^ft*  party.  jtuKT«r»L»srf  aui  ^rt  '^  v/  *  in^m*.^  '/ 
everv  admin  In  rat  k/c  l-yirtii^:  ia«n  1\»?*/  -^^  t«tj;  ;*«si»<t/ 

The  Knffli*h  p*^/p>  -io  jjA  vwit  V,  i*t  O^'-^^s*  V.  ^fC^^M^.  *<-* 
Thev  have" no  r*rr/>i-Al,»aairy  Vn*trtsf#^i^  "J'^-^V  *«**>  ^'*''  "^•r*-^^-**  '/ 
anarchv :  hut  iU  i*  t.-.  5r**ak  V^  -?Ju^  *i^<rfW-ini^y  1/  ^-.*/  v^-'V/  ^'v^ 
seeks  to' perj^.iaVr  »id<t  i*  i/v*  Vi^^^f  Vt^^  ^  **'>'•  «^4>«^. 
faUure  w^tf  n*rvi^  ».^-  t'u»L  ^  *r,--u*viVrt  v/  t^.  a<i«iH*-^^4^'***'  tA-»-^. 
of  our  Gorerr,r:.-iit  7V^  -i^^  i-fc^  V.  v^  /^  ^.^4!MUm4J  ^^^^  '4m^ 
of  the  couritrr   ttAtsC   ^.-A-^.v-t^r-j   ^  -a^;  ^t<m^^.    li^^H^^^,^;    ^¥ 
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Why  the  Government  should  be  expected  to  be  a  better  educator  thai 
it  has  proved  itself  a  trader  or  purveyor  we  know  not.  With  lbs 
experience  of  the  Crimea  before  \is,  it  does  seem  marvellous  thafc  waj 
politicians,  and  especially  those  who  are  liberally  minded,  shioald 
expect  to  improve  the  quality  and  extend  the  limits  of  education  bj 
substituting  Government  control  for  private  enterprise. 

The  S£cuLARizi.Tioy  of  the  Canadian  Clebqt  Bsbxbtxb,  kng 
hoped  for  by  voluntaries,  and  dreaded  by  the  supporters  of  churn 
establishments,  is  at  length  secured  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  I«Wi* 
laturc,  which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  British  Parliament.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  preamble  affirms  the  desirableness  of  removing  *  all 
semblance  of  connexion  between  Church  and  State/  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  the  measure ;  but  its  significance  ia  greatlT 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  M'Nab  Ministry,  by  whom  it 
has  been  introduced  and  passed,  so  introduced  it  in  opposition  to  their 
own  views, — they  and  their  party  having  been  returned  as  the 
avowed  enemies  of  secularization  !  As  in  the  case  of  free  trade  in  the 
mother  country,  so  in  Canada  voluntaryism  has  obliged  its  opponents 
to  defer  to  public  opinion,  and  thus  has  vanquished  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  We,  however,  learn  that  this  great  rdfonn  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  that  what  was  intended  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  individuals,  is  in  danger  of  being  converted  by  the  pervene 
ingenuity  of  the  endowment  party  into  a  fresh  and  perennial  source  of 
mischief.  It  is  an  important  feature  of  the  measure,  that  it  secures  to 
the  present  ecclesiastical  stipendiaries  the  incomes  they  have  hitherto 
received,  and  the  Government  has  the  power  of  commuting  the  pen- 
sions  into  hard  cash.  Adroitly  availing  themselves  of  this  provision, 
the  Government  and  the  authorities  of  the  Churches  to  which  the 
Ministers  belong,  propose  throwing  all  the  commuted  pensions  into  a 
common  fund,  and  thus  securing  to  the  Churches  a  larse  and  perpetoal 
endowment,  which  will  continue  their  pecuniary  supenoritv  over  otlicr 
religious  bodies.  The  Canada  voluntaries  have  commenced  petitioning 
against  what  they  term  *  the  commutation  iniquity,'  which  they  regara 
'as  designed  to  build  up,  in  perhap  a  worse  shape  than  before,  the 
very  evil  which  has  afflicted  Canada  so  long,  and  which  the  Rcserfe 
Act  was  professedly  intended  to  remove.*  But  the  devemess  of  the 
scheme  appears  likely  to  insure  success — that  is,  for  the  present. 

The  heaiusrs  of  the  '  Eclectic'  need  not  be  infobsub  that 
WE  AHE  NO  WOK8H1PPEBS  OF  LoRD  Palmerstox.  We  ucvcr  had 
faith  in  his  liberalism,  and  are  not,  therefore,  disappointed  at  what  has 
occurred.  We  did,  however,  think  that  his  lordship  was  sufficientlj 
alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  avoid  the  grosser  blunders  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  Whilst  some  portion  of  the  Liberal  press 
exulted  in  his  lordship's  premiership  as  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
we  were  content  to  indulge  in  very  limited  expectations.  His  personal 
qualities  did  certainly  appear  to  us  better  suited  to  meet  the  crisia 
which  has  arisen  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  we  were  therefore 
concerned  to  secrurc  for  him  an  impartial  trial.  This  has  been  con- 
ceded; with  what  result,  the  country  knows  too  well,  A  more 
inveterate    cliqueship  than   that   which  has  marked  his   lordship*a 
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appointments  lias  never  been  exhibited  in  tlie  history  of  our  tountry. 
The  complesioii  of  his  Cabinet  is  mure  exclusive  than  tbat  of  any  of 
its  predecessors,  wliilst  none  of  his  mensurea  give  promise  of  the  vigor, 
forethought,  and  duo  appreciation  of  merit,  which  are  fo  imi»emtive!y 
demandeil  at  the  present  hour.  The  appointments  sueeeesively  an- 
nounced have  been  met  with  a  feeling  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe. 
Were  not  the  interests  involved  so  serious,  derisive  laughter  would 
have  been  heard,  hut  as  it  is,  men  have  been  indignant,  silently,  in 
many  cases,  but  still  indignant,  at  the  insult  offered  and  the  outrage 
done  to  public  feelin".  The  bubble,  however,  has  burst ;  its  brilliant 
colors  amused  for  an  hour,  but  the  cheat  has  been  detected  ;  and  unless 
prompt  reparation  he  made,  the  worst  consequences  may  follow. 

'  The  country  has  been  utterly  disappointed  in  Lord  Pahnerston," 
says  a  Londoti  Morning  Journal  which  was  most  zealous  in  the 
advocacy  of  his  claims.  '  He  was  brought  into  office  on  the  ahoulders 
of  the  people,  in  the  belief — a  belief  which  we  ourselvew  bad  much 
to  do  in  creating — that  he  was  tJie  man  for  the  erisis.  Until  the 
present  hour  he  has  done  nothing  to  justify  the  confidence  so 
generally  reposed  in  him.  lie  was  forced  by  the  popular  wish  into 
office  against  a  reluctant  Court,  because  the  country  felt  assured  that 
he  would  either  carry  on  the  war  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  the  rcputa^ 
tion  of  England,  and  which  would  soon  make  itself  felt  in  Russia; 
or  that  he  would  soon  bring  about  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  done  neither.  In  both  respects  be  has  wofully  disap- 
pointed public  expectation.' 

Mr,  Layard  gave  utterance  to  a  similar  feeling  in  his  speech  at 
Liverpool  on  the  Zlst.  We  never  sympathized  with  his  hope,  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  entertained  gives  greater  force  to  the  expression 
of  his  disa]ipointmcnt  and  sorrow.  '  For  a  time,'  sud  the  honorable 
Menibei-  for  Aylesbury,  *  1  was  one  of  those  wlio  was  delighted  to  be 
a  full'uver  of  Lord  Pabiiorstini.  I  bt-lievcd  we  were  going  to  have 
such  a  (iovcrnment  as  had  never  Iwcn  seen — the  right  uil'U  in  the 
right  iihices.  Hut  I  must  confess  it  was  n  most  terrible  delusion,  for  I 
have  seen  nothin-;  of  the  kind.'  Mr.  Layard  may  well  siiy  so.  If  the 
country  were  polled  I'roin  oiie  end  to  the  other,  iiinety-nine  men  out  of 
every  hundriHl  would  say  the  saiiio  ;  and  yet  Lord  I'aluier.ston  can  talk 
jauntily  in  the  Commons  House,  whilst  the  clouds  arc  gathering,  atid 
ibe  iiiutterings  ol'  thunder  not  far  distant  are  heard.  We  want  a 
C'rnmwell  without  his  ambition,  or  a  Chatham  without  his  affectation, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour.  What  ground  for  apprehension, 
tbeii'fore,  must  there  bo,  when  we  are  fumisbed  in  their  stead  with  the 
scions  of  au  effete  party,  marshalled  and  led  on  by  a  member  of  nearly 
every  administration  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  >jiglish  people  do  not  want  to  be  driven  to  extreme  measures. 
Thev  have  no  revolutionarj'  tendencies.  They  hate  the  thought  of 
anarchy ;  but  he  is  no  friend  to  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  who 
seeks  to  perj-etuate  what  is  now  taking  place.  A  more  miserable 
failure  wiis  never  seen  than  is  exliibiteJ  by  the  administrative  talent 
of  our  Government.  Those  who  alFcet  to  be  par  excellence  the  rulers 
of  the  country  stand  convicted  of  the  grossest   incompetency-   ever 
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proved  against  public  men.  Our  merchants  and  traders  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  their  face  were  they  chargeable  with  a  tithe  of  tiie 
folly,  miscalculations,  and  blunders,  which  our  Ministers  have  oon^ 
mitted;  and  yet  these  men,  imbecile  as  they  have  showed  them- 
selves— the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  the  bane  of  Britaui— ehum  a 
monopoly  of  office,  and  spurn  the  aia  of  others  vastly  better  'qualified 
than  themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  Conferences  at  Yienua  hmre 
terminated  by  the  refusal  of  Bussia  to  adopt  either  of  the  alter- 
natives proposed  on  the  third  of  the  *  four  points.'  We  learn  firom  the 
explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  has  subsequently  been  confirmed 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  that  on  the  19th  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  Turkey  proposed  to  the  representatiTe 
of  Kussia, '  either  that  the  amount  of  the  Russian  naval  force  in  the 
Black  Sea  should  henceforth  be  limited  by  treaty,  or  that  the  Black  Sea 
should  bo  declared  entirely  neutral  ground,  and  all  ships  of  war  of  all 
coimtries  be  excluded  from  it,  so  that  it  shoidd  be  a  sea  for  comnieroe 
only.'  The  Kussian  plenipotentiary  required  forty-eight  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  this  proposal,  at  the  close  of  which  period  it  wis 
'  absolutely  refased.'  The  Conference  thereupon  adjourned  Mit«  die^  and 
Lord  John  Hussell  lefb  Vienna  on  the  23rd.  We  are  not  suipriaed  at 
this  issue.  It  is  much  what  we  anticipated.  The  Conference 
oirginated  by  Austria,  at  whose  solicitation  the  Western  Powers 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  *  four  points.' 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  prosecute  the  war  with  becoming 
vigor.  The  course  which  Austria  will  pursue  is  not  doubtful.  She 
has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  commandins^  influence  bj  the 
solicitude  of  France  and  England  to  secure  her  alliance.  Her 
troops  are  disposed  of  in  a  manner  favorable  to  her  subtle  and 
hollow  policy ;  and  should  nothing  occur  to  alter  the  complexion 
of  the  war,  she  may  attempt  to  dictate  terms  to  both  parties.  We 
have  never  had  the  slightest  faith  in  her  oo-operation.  Again  and 
again  the  time  for  action  has  arrived,  but  Austria  has  sedulously 
guarded  against  committing  herself.  Wo  do  not  expect  her  to  do 
otlien\'isc  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  She  will  still  procrastinate  and 
affect  the  mediator,  and  unless  the  Western  Powers  make  up  their 
minds  to  threaten  her  with  an  appeal  to  the  nationalities  sne  haa 
oppressed,  they  had  better  at  once  demand  her  terms  and  accede  to 
them.  Had  Sebastopol  yielded  to  the  aUics  she  wotdd  have  been 
found  with  us,  but  as  it  is,  she  will  continue  to  procrastinate  untQ 
threatened  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  Every  day  that  this  is  delayed  increases  the  danger,  and  we 
fear  that  neither  our  own  rulers  nor  the  French  Emperor  is  prepared 
to  summon  into  the  field  the  only  power  by  which  her  policy  can  be 
controlled. 

Of  the  military  movements  in  the  Crimea  we  say  but  little.  The 
terrible  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  commenced  on  the  9th.  Each 
gun,  we  are  told,  discharges  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds  per 
day.  Yet  comparatively  slight  injury  has  been  done  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  enemy,  whose  tire,  wo  arc  told,  on  the  14th  had  *not 
mueli  diminished.'     The  intrepidity  and  skill  with  which  this 
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nonade  is  met  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The  endurance  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldiery  is  marvellous.  All  the  exigencies  of  the  siege  are  met 
with  courage  and  determination/guided  by  the  highest  engineering  skill. 
"We  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bombardment  is  a  failure. 
Should  it  prove  so,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the 
peninsular,  or  to  undertake  a  Crimean  campaign.  The  French  Emperor 
is  about  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war.  This  has  long  been  rumored, 
but  is  now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  fact  is  indi- 
cative of  his  determination  to  proceed  with  vigor,  but  whether  his 
presence  will  effect  any  materisJ  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  com- 
batants remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  clear,  and  on  this  we  would 
have  our  countrymen  fix  their  steadfast  gaze :  the  grossest  blunders 
have  been  committed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Officialism  has  done 
its  worst,  and  we  must  be  the  veriest  idiots  in  creation  if  we  permit  it 
still  to  waste  our  treasure  and  to  sacrifice  our  troops.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection — we  bitterly  regret  it — ^that  some  of  the  men  to  whom 
we  had  looked,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  regenerating  party,  should  have 
sacrificed  their  position  and  influence  by  what  we  deem  the  merest 
folly  of  which  public  men  were  ever  guilty.  We  do  not  yield  to  any 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  in  our  abhorrence  of  war,  but  the 
speeches  recently  delivered  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  savor  more 
of  commercial  selfishness  and  Russian  sophistry  than  of  the  higher 
attributes  of  moral  heroism.  When  listening  to  some  of  these  speeches 
we  almost  despair  of  our  country.  That  the  best  men  amongst  us 
should  talk  the  language  of  Russia,  and  advocate  her  policy,  is  one  of 
the  most  mortifying  spectacles  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
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of  the  Austniliau  Gold  Fields.  By  George  Henry  Wathen.  Illnstntod  fnm 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

Tlie  Crimea:  its  Towns,  Inhabitants,  and  Social  Customs.  By  a  Iji^ 
resident  near  tlie  Abiia. 

Josejili  Kiiighom,  of  Norwich.  A  Memoir.  By  Martin  Hood  WiDdn. 
With  lutroduetory  Cliaptcr,  Prefjicc,  &c.,  by  Simon  Wilkin,  F.L.S. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,     With  a  Revised  Translation.    By  C.  J.  EUicott,  MJL 

Plain  Papers  on  Prophetic  and  other  Subjects. 

Thonicy  llall.     A  Storv  of  an  Old  Family.    By  Holme  Lee. 

The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing,  and  Paper.  With 
an  Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Fho,  Hemp,  and  their 
Substitutes.     By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Mormons'  Own  Book ;  or,  Mormonism  Tried  by  its  Own  Standards 
Reason  and  Scripture.     By  J.  W.  Taylden.    Dedicated  to  the  London  City 
Mission. 

Westward  Ho !  or,  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  ^Vmyas  Leig^  Vwigh^ 
of  B\irrough,  in  the  Countv  of  Devon,  in  tlie  Reign  of  Her  Most  GJonoM 
^lajesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  llendered  into  Modem  English  by  Charles  Kingakj. 
In  Three  Volumes. 


Impressions  of  China,  and  the  Present  Revolution :  its  Progress  and 
pects.     By  Captain  Fishboume. 

Autobiography  of  James  Silk  Buckingham,  including  Ids  Voyages,  Trareli^ 
Adventures,  bj)eculations,  Successes,  and  Failures,  faithfully  and  FnnklT 
Narrated.  Interspersed  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  Public  Men  wu 
whom  he  had  Intercourse  during  a  period  of  more  tlian  Fifty  Years.  With  a 
Portrait.     In  Ta^o  Volumes. 

The  Angler  and  his  Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Pishinir  Sxeonioiia* 
By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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ET.  I. — The  Sea-Side  Booh ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  British  Coasts.  Bj  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.,  M.R.I.  A., 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Third  Edition. 
With  a  Chapter  on  Fish  and  Fish  Diet.  By  Mr.  YarreU. 
London :  John  Van  Voorst.     1854. 

A  Popular  History  of  British  Ska-Weeds;  comprising  their 
Structure^  Fructification,  Specific  Characters,  Arrangement,  and 
General  Distribution,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Fresh-Water 
Algcp.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  A.L.S.,  Member  of  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Author  of  '  Excursions  to 
the  Isle  of  Arran.*  Second  Edition.  London:  Reeve  &  Benham, 
Covent-garden.      1851. 

The  Aquarium  :  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep  Sea. 
By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S.,  &c.  London:  John  Van  Voorst, 
1854. 

R.  Harvey's  '  Sea-Side  Book'  has  reached  a  third  edition,  a 
,ct  which  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  and  suitableness  of  the 
-st  and  second  editions.  Of  the  second  edition  we  express  our 
mscientious  conviction  when  we  say,  that  it  is  as  good  a  book 
;  White's  *  Selborne.'  It  is  as  good  a  book  for  the  British 
•asts  as  White's  is  for  an  inland  parish,  and  for  the  middle  of 
e  nineteenth  as  the  other  was  for  the  state  of  science  in  the 
st  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Harvey's  work  is 
jreast  of  the  science  of  the  day,  and  the  man  who  has  mastered 
by  repeated  perusals,  and  by  using  it  to  tell  him  what  many 
N.  s. — VOL.  IX.  T  T 
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of  the  plants  and  animals  are  which  he  finds  at  the  sea-side^  k 
henceforth  thoroughly  introduced  to  the  natural  histoiy  of  the 
British  Coasts.  The  agreeable  and  elegant  plidnness  of  the 
English  style  of  good  Gilbert  White  is  not  reached  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  although  we  think  he  could  attain  it  if  his  attenticMi 
were  sufficiently  devoted  to  style ;  but  for  fidness  and  depth  of 
scientific  information,  conveyed  in  a  popular  manner,  and  in  a 
small  pocket  volume,  the  '  Sea-Side  Book'  of  Dr.  Harvey  is  the 
best  on  natnral  history  in  the  English  language.  Tb^  third 
edition,  however,  we  regret  to  say  it,  is  inferior  to  tke  seoond, 
and  is  loaded  with  additions  which  are  not  improvements.  Dr. 
Harvey  has  been  indebted  in  this  edition  to  his  friend  the  Ber. 
Professor  Haughton  for  diagrams  showing  'the  equilibrium 
theory'  of  the  action  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth ;  and  Mr. 
Yarrell  supplies  a  chapter  which  is  professedly  on  *  Fish  and  Fish 
Diet,'  but  is  chiefly  occupied  concerning  fishing-net&  If  we  had 
not  had  them  often  explained  to  us  by  fishermen  upon  the  aea- 
coasts,  we  confess  we  should  have  found  his  descriptions  of  the 
sean,  trammel,  and  keer  drag  nets,  incomprehensibla  When  an 
intelligent  and  overworked  man,  somewhat  out  of  sorts  in  regard 
to  health,  arrives  at  the  sea-side  for  a  short  time  in  searcu  of 
oxygen  to  redden  his  blood,  and  takes  a  book  on  coast  botany 
and  zoology  out  of  his  pocket  to  refresh  his  brain  with  the  delight 
of  wonder  at  the  works  of  his  Creator,  he  does  not  care  to 
encounter  several  pages  of  diagrams  about  normal  and  tangentiaL 
forces.  We  have  administered  the  former  editions  of  the  *  Sea- 
Side  Book'  to  minds  diseased  by  grief  and  toil,  and  do  not  like 
these  deteriorations  of  an  excellent  and  charming  restorativa 

Dr.  Landsborough's  *  Sea-Weeds,'  and  Mr.  Gosse's  *  Aqaariniii,' 
are  beautifully  illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  printed  from  stonfiL 
Dr.  Landsborough's  *  Popular  History  of  British  Sea-Weeds'  is 
the  best  which  exists  for  beginners.  It  may  be  r^^arded  as  aa 
authorized  abridgment  of  the  expensive  algological  works  of 
Oreville  and  Harvey,  illustrated  by  twenty  plates^  representiiig 
in  their  accurate  forms  and  natural  colours  eighty  of  the  plants 
most  likely  to  interest  the  young  student  of  sea-weeda  We 
have  used  the  word  young  advisedly,  and  do  not  mean  by  it  bo^ 
and  girls,  for  we  deem  every  one  young  who  has  th'e  coorage  io 
commence  an  unknown  study,  and  know  that  the  joy  of  novd^ 
is  the  perennial  youthfulness  of  intelligence.  As  Uiere  are  <nilj 
four  or  five  hundred  species  of  British  sea-weeds  known,  the 
beginner  who  knows  eighty  of  them,  has  made  a  good  oommoioa- 
ment  A  pleasant  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Landsboroui^ 
consists  in  the  glimpses  he  gives  us  occasionally  of  the  qtiii*^ 
associates  of  the  ocean  flowers,  and  of  incidents  which  happened 
to  himself,  his  friends^  and  family,  in  the  collecti<m  <rfthem.   Hie 
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defective  part  of  his  work   relates  to  tlie  preparatioa  of  the 

Ximeos.  Adherence  to  the  paper  is  an  object  sought  by  him, 
e  it  is  an  evil  carefully  avoided  by  the  algologista  of  Brighton 
and  Dublin.  When  onco  a  plant  adheres  to  the  paper  the 
«oIlector  has  lost  his  command  over  it ;  he  cannot  transfer  it,  he 
cannot  exaniine  it  satisfactorily,  and  it  runs  considerable  riak  of 
'being  destroyed. ■ 

Dr.  I-andsborough's  '  Popular  History'  will  prepare  the  student 
fwDr.  Harvey's  '  Manual  of  British  Marine  Algs,  the  mastery  of 
which  will  entitle  to  the  learned  appellation  of  algologist,  as  one 
who  knows  the  sea-weeds  of  his  country.  Dr.  Harvey's '  PhyccJogia 
Aritannica,'  with  its  careful  dissections,  beautifully  coloured 
^ures,  and  price  J^7  17s.  6d.,  is  the  British  work  of  refer- 
ence and  authority  upon  the  subject  of  algology.  The  price, 
"by  the  way,  is  fitted  to  make  the  poor  student  feel  thankful  that 
the  weeds  themselves  have  not  been  made,  like  their  jHctuies,  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  rich  1  Dr.  Landsbo rough's  book 
brings  all  the  instruction  and  deUght  of  marine  botany  within 
the  reach  of  every  possessor  of  a  spare  half-guinea. 

The  word  'aquarium'  will  never,  we  hope,  be  added  to  the 
masses  of  the  big  and  bad,  dark  and  dead  words  which  disgrace 
the  literature  of  the  natural  sciencea.  A  reverend  doctor,  whom 
Wti  once  consulted  respecting  the  choice  of  a  name,  told  us  'to 
choose  something  long,  fine,  sonorous,  and  Roman,'  and  certainly 
the  naturalists  agree  mth  him  in  bis  taste.  When  the  botanists, 
who  first  used  the  term  '  a(|uarium,'  have  to  explain  their  mean- 
ing, they  tell  us  an  '  aquarium'  is  a  tank  :  why  not  then  call  it 
a  tank  ?  Long  and  Roman  the  word  tank  is  not,  but  it  is  short 
and  English ;  and  the  cleamesa,  force,"  harmony,  and  elegance  of 
the  English  language,  we  respectfully  fear  are  imknown  to  the 
minds  and  ears  which  can  prefer  '  aquarium'  to  tank. 

'  The  plates  which  illustrate  this  volume,'  aaya  Mr.  Gosse,  '  are 
its  principal  peculiarity.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  manner 
hitherto,  I  believe,  unattempted,  to  represent  marine  animals  with 
their  beauty  of  form  and  brilliance  of  colour,  in  their  proper 
haunts,  surroundeil  by  submarine  rocks  and  elegant  sea-weeds, 
as  these  appear  when  transferred  to  an  aquarium.  They  have 
been  printed  from  stone  by  Messrs,  Hanhart,  who  have  not 
spared  all  the  resources  of  that  beautiful  art  of  which  they  are 
the  acknowledged  roasters  in  reproducing  my  original  drawings. 
The  wood  engravings  represent  the  coast  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Weymouth,'  The  volume  has  two  characteristics-,  it  is  a 
manual  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  at  Weymouth,  and  an 

•  For  a  liricf  accoimt  of  the  best  njethods  known  to  iis  ot  prcpuriiig  mariiiB 
iJanta,  see  the  Eclectic  Review  for  August,  1853,  pp.  152-*. 
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account  of  observations  on  its  plants  and  animals  when  preserved 
aUve  in  a  tank.  '  A  fuss  has  been  made  about  preserving  the 
sea-water  pure  by  proportioning  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
it  to  each  other,  and  establishing  a  peipetual  movement  and 
aeration  of  the  water.  The  expenment  of  Mr.  Warrington  is  an 
interesting  one,  but  it  must  itself  be  the  chief  object  of  the  tank, 
and  must  guide  the  choice  of  the  plants  and  anmiala  Instruc- 
tions are  given  by  Mr.  Gbsse  in  his  work  for  the  erection  of 
basins,  cisterns,  or  little  ponda  However,  he  frankly  avows, 
that  when  his  object  was  to  observe  as  many  animals  as  possible, 
he  kept  his  sea-water  pure  by  frequent  renewals  from  the  sea. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  recommend  the  tank  of  sea-weeds  and  animals 
as  an  amusement  for  persons  far  from  the  sea,  because  it  is  only 
by  considerable  skill  and  expense  that  they  can  avoid  failure 
and  vexation.  At  the  sea-side,  the  gentle  pleasures  of  the 
observer  of  searweeds  and  sea-iux^hins^  shellfish  and  starfish, 
corallines  and  crustaceans,  can  be  secured  by  a  small  outlay  of 
cost  and  care.  Persons  commencing,  while  knowing  little,  can 
learn  more  daily  and  delightfully  by  means  of  an  earthenware 
pan  and  a  bucketful  of  water  a-day.  The  nobility  and  gentiy 
resident  near  the  sea  will  add  immensely  to  their  enjoyments 
by  erecting  glass  tanks  in  their  halls,  and  marine  ponds  in  their 
grounds,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Oossa 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  distinguished  by  the  publication 
of  comparatively  cheap  and  popular  works,  bringing  the  wonders 
of  natural  science  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader.     The 
books  before  us,  with  Landsborough's  *  Zoophytes/  and  Sowerby  s 
'  Conchology,'  suffice  to  give  a  person  of  intelligence  an  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  the  objects  he  encounters  at  the  sea- 
side, during  his  annual  holiday  of  a  month's  duration.     Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  no  such  works.     A  knowledge  of  natural 
history  was  in  those  days  an  achievement  of  vast  labour  and 
expense.     Schoolmasters  of  a  pedantic  and  tyrannical  spirit  have 
kept  up  and  spread  the  notion  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  acquire 
knowledge  with  labour  and  diflSculty,  saying,  the  more  painfully 
it  is  acquired  the  more  securely  will  it  be  retained.     The  idea  is 
in  every  respect  false.     The  memory  retains  best  what  it  recals 
most  frequently,  which  is,  in  fact,  what  it  dwells  on  most  agree- 
ably.    The  Swiss  peasants  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  object  to  easy 
roads  that  they  open  the  country  to  the  enemy,  and  enervate 
the  inhabitants, — and  they  are  every  whit  as  much  in  the  right  as 
are  the  dominie&    Knowledge  cannot  be  made  too  easy  of  access, 
because  human  science  never  can  be  anjrtbing  but  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  universe ;  and  the  struggle  to  overcome 
difficulties,  which  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  mind,  can  never 
be  removed  further  than  a  few  steps  from  the  commencement  of 
the  path  of  the  student    Thirty  years  ago,  the  inquisitive  youth 
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who  asked  questions  about  pebbles,  shells,  and  sea-weeds  of  his 
professional  instructors,  was  sure  to  be  answered  with  some 
expression  of  scorn  and  rebuke,  for  the  mask  of  ignorance  is 
always  a  grand  air  of  contempt,  and  her  voice  always  consists  of 
big  vague  words  of  learned  sound.  Dr.  Landsborough  records  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  the  time.  *  We  have  heard  of  a  student 
about  that  period  who,  having  collected  some  beautiful  algae  on 
the  shore,  showed  the  contents  of  his  vasculum  to  the  professor 
of  botany  whose  lectures  he  attended,  expressing  a  wish  to  get 
some  information  respecting  them.  The  professor  looked  at 
them,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles,  again  looked  at  them,  when 
pushing  them  from  him,  he  exclaimed : — "  Pooh  !  a  parcel  of  sea- 
weeds, sir ;  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds  I"  The  Newhaven  fishermen 
seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  learned  professor,  for  to 
this  day  do  they  denominate  all  the  finer  sea-weeds — chaff/ 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  remember  when  we  commenced  our  sea- 
side observations,  under  the  shadows  of  two  Universities,  of 
King's  College,  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  on  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee,  neither  book  nor  man  could  we  hear  of  to  answer  our 
questions,  and  all  we  could  learn  was,  that  starfishes  were '  five- 
fingers  ;'  shells,  shells ;  weeds,  weeds ;  and  MedussB,  *  blubbers.' 
Many  is  the  afternoon  we  have  spent,  eating  dulse,  badderlocks, 
and  tangles,  and  looking  down  into  the  rock  pools  in  which  the 
ocean  flowers  formed  a  scenery  of  marvellous  beauty  more 
mysterious  than  the  flower  shows  of  earth,  and  which,  in  lieu  of 
scientific  generalizations,  the  imagination  peopled  with  super- 
natural creatures,  kelpies,  mermaids,  and  sea-goddesses.  When 
the  toil-worn  citizen  arrives  at  the  sea-shore,  and  the  breezes  and 
sunshine  dispose  him  to  lay  himself  down  drowsily  on  the 
pebbles,  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  yield  to  the  good  dulness. 
But  as  the  situation  is  not  a  safe  one  for  sound  sleep,  the  mental 
diseases  of  care  and  anxiety  are  apt  to  resume  their  empire  over 
the  mind  which  is  not  occupied  with  novelty.  The  pebbles  on 
which  he  lies,  the  sand  at  his  feet,  the  weeds  washed  high  and 
dry  by  the  tide,  and  the  waves  whose  approach  compels  him  to 
change  his  position,  however,  supply  liim  with  novelty  and 
wonder  in  abundance,  and  these  are  as  necessary  and  refreshing 
to  the  mind  as  oxygen  is  to  the  blood. 

Tlie  pebbles  on  the  beach  are  stones  with  sermons  in  them. 
Their  rounded  forms  are  the  effects  of  the  pounding  against  each 
other,  \)y  which  the  ocean  extracts  from  them  the  chemical  in- 
gredients which  in  solution  form  sea-water.  The  metaphor  is 
not  too  bold  on  which  we  venture  when  we  say  that  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  is  a  species  of  mastication  in  which  the  ocean  grinds 
down  the  materials  which  it  dissolves  and  assimilates,  and  we 
had  almost  said  digests.     There  is  salt  in  stones.     The  muriate 
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of  magnesia,  muriate  of  lime,  salphate  of  soda,  and  ciiloiide  of 
sodium,  the  ingredients  of  sea-water,  are  foimd  in  the  iodc%  and 
the  movements  of  the  waves  are  the  mechanical  actioiiB  wfaiok 
precede  their  chemical  solution.  The  destruction  of 
by  frosts  and  thaws,  the  corroding  of  rocks  by*  the  weather^ 
the  weakening  and  splitting  of  them  by  perforating  shellfisfa, 
all  parts  of  vast  processes  by  which  the  vegetable  and  ammal 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  are  supplied  with  die  provision  whick 
sustain  them.  Ariosto  poetically  called  the  waves  the  herds  of 
Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea ; — 

*  Neptune's  white  herds  lowing  o'er  the  deep  ;* 

but  it  would  be  nearer  the  prosaic  facts  of  science  to  say  the 
white  herds  were  chewing  the  cud  of  their  geological  and  mineta- 
logical  provender.  Of  the  great  ocean,  whidi  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  those  portions  are  saltest  which  aie 
farthest  from  the  fresh  water  of  great  rivers,  and  whose  stonny 
breakers  can  chew  immense  blocks  and  boulders  weighing  many 
tons. 

'  O  sea !  old  sea !  who  yet  knows  half 
Of  thy  wonders  or  thy  pride !' 

is  the  exclamation  in  which  a  poet  melodiously  echoes  the  feel- 
ings of  ignorance  and  mystery  with  which  the  ocean  has  almjs 
been  regarded  by  mankind ; — 

'  What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  od]% 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  Main  P' 

The  truth  is,  the  ocean  expresses  glorious  meanings  in  a  language 
of  which  we  are  comparatively  ignorant^  and  by  symbols  only  a 

few  of  which  we  can  decipher. 

'  The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea ; 
Listen !  the  Mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly.* 

Science,  however,  is  daily,  by  little  added  to  little,  disooverhiy 
more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  '  the  world  of  wateau' 

The  ocean  is  many-coloured.  Geography  mentions  the  While 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  JPoets  and  voyagers  have 
described  green,  blue,  and  milky  seas.  Water  b  coloorless  in 
small  quantities,  but  in  deep  columns  in  the  crevaaaeB  of  ioe  of 
the  Alps,  or  in  the  profound  soundings  fiur  from  land,  it  displays 
an  azure  hue,  and  is  '  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.'  Biaineni 
says, 

*  There's  beauty  in  the  deep : — 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky  ;• 
and  Byron  : — 

*  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  oeesn,  loU  I* 
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The  blue  of  the  water  and  the  yellow  of  silicious  sand,  blending 
like  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue,  make  the  sea-green  of  the 
British  shorea     Hence  the  description  by  Milton  of — 

'  The  soundH  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fry  innumerable  Bwarm,  and  shoals 
Of  Rsh,  that  with  their  lins  and  shining  scal^ 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.* 

The  colours  of  the  bottom  give  their  names  to  the  Black  and 
White  Seas.  Salt  in  rocks  has  naturally  a  reddish  tinge,  but 
the  ocean  is  nowhere  salt  enough  for  a  reddish  hue  to  be  given 
to  it  by  evaporation  similar  to  the  blue  tinge  displayed  by  con- 
gealed water.  The  Red  Sea  derives  its  colour  from  a  singular 
blood-red  plant,  which  consists  of  hair-like  filaments  united  in 
'the  shape  of  small  bottles  or  boxes,  and  which  is  found  covering 
immense  regions  of  snow  and  sea.  A  young  and  intelligent 
voyager  to  China,  Mr.  Henry  Grafton  Chapman,  has  recently 
described  the  milky  sea,  one  of  the  rarest  aspects  of  the  ocean, 
an  appearance  which  is  due  to  animal  life.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  Island  of  Christmas,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1854, 
when  the  wind  had  fallen,  the  moon  gone  down,  and  amidst  deep 
darkness,  the  sea  began  frothing  and  effervescing  around  the 
vessel  like  a  glass  of  seidlitz  water.  When  a  bucket  of  water 
was  drawn  up  it  was  full  of  animals  which  seemed  like  vermicelli, 
yellow,  alive,  and  phosphorescent 

*  The  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  open  sea ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  ! 
AVithout  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 
It  i)lays  with  tlie  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies.' 

Poets  ar(3  only  melodious  echoes  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
science  shall  have  previously  obsei'ved  the  marvels  for  them,  the 
muny-colouied  sea  will  be  sung  as  the  green  and  blue  have  been, 
and  all  cultivated  imaginations  will  be  delighted  with  pictures  of 
the  ocean,  surpassing  in  the  novelty  of  their  conceptions  the 
beauty  aud  splendour  in  the  lines  of  Byron  and  Milton. 

Tile  white  edge  which  the  breakers  display  in  their  spray  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  lime  in  the  globules  which  is  made  apparent 
for  a  moment  by  the  force  and  shock  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
pebbles  and  beach.  The  ocean  is  made  up  of  globules  which 
are  of  different  temperatures,  the  warmer  and  lighter  ascending 
to  the  surface.  We  have  often  watched  the  thin  films  of  the 
globuh  s  of  spray  when  they  have  decomposed  the  sun-rays  into 
the  simple  colours  as  the  drops  in  the  clouds  do  in  making  rain- 
bows, aud  have  thus  seen  every  breaker  for  an  instant  crested  by 
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an  iris.  Of  a  summer  evening,  after  dark,  when  somewhat 
belated  on  the  sea-beach,  the  lounger  may  often  see  the  breaken 
flashing  phosphorescently.  The  glories  of  phosphorescence  <m 
the  tropical  ocean  have  been  compared  to  the  northern  auioim 
in  the  skies.  Coleridge,  in  the  '  Ancient  Mariner/  says  of  the 
phosphorescent  animals : — 

*  Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coiled  and  swam  :  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire.' 

The  less  splendid  displays  on  our  coasts  are  described  by  Crabba 

*  And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn. 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern ; 
Cast  hut  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar,  « 

And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore : 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand. 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle  and  on  waves  that  blaze.' 

Hydrographical,  zoological,  physical,  and  electrical  phenomeim 
combine  in  these  wonders.  Of  electricity,  we  only  know  that  it 
displays  itself  wherever  there  is  rubbing  or  collision,  and  the  sea 
is  one  of  its  principal  arenas.  Just  as  there  are  electrical  fishes 
which  have  in  their  organization  galvanic  batteries,  there  are 
Medusa),  worms,  and  infusoria  which  emit  sparks  and  flashes  of 
light.  Dr.  Landsborough  records  some  interesting  observations 
of  some  of  these  creatures : — 

*  As  my  object  is  to  aid  in  rendering  my  yotmg  friends  not  merelT 
algologists,  but  diligent   observers  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature^  I 
shall  not   consider  myself   bound  to  adhere  rigidly  to  one  depart- 
ment of  nature's   works.     To  encourage  them  in  their  researches,  I 
may  mention  that  a  single  tumbler  of  water  will  furnish  a  rich  field 
for  tlieir  bright  young  eyes.    This  very  tumbler  which  showed  me  the 
gerniination  of  Alga;  from  seed,  and  which  exhibited  also  the  beautiful 
vorticella,   contained   numberless  infusoria  of   many  kinds,  merrily 
(lancing  in  all  directions,  and  showing  that  He  who  made  them  blessed 
them  with  happiness.     These  animaleulites  I  had  seen  before,  but  in 
watching  their  sportive  gyrations,  I   was  gratified  with  appearances 
that  1  had  never  before  observed.     Perceiving  what  I  thought  a  little 
hazy  spot  on  the  glass,  I  applied  a  lens,  and  found  that  it  did  not 
adhere  to  tlie  glass,  but  was  moving  up  and  down.     Afterwards,  more 
tlian  a  score  were  observed,  some  of  them  little  semi-pellucid  and,  I 
think,  hollow  balls ;  others,  more  like  broad  flattened  bonnets,  such 
as  worn  at  times  by  carriers,  with  an  aperture  for  the  reception  of  the 
head.     The  largest,  however,  were  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  of 
a  light-grey  colour.     Wlien  the  tumbler  was  allowed  to  remain  nn* 
moved,  they  lay  invisible  at  the  bottom:  but  when  it  was  geutlj 
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agitated,  they  moaikti^d  up  like  little  balloons  to  the  surrace  of  the 
water,  and  then  gradually  dfscended.  How  they  moved,  I  could  not 
tell.  The  surface  of  the  bulla  in  cerbiiii  lights  seeined  a  little  hirsute, 
but  I  could  observe  imtliing  like  tlie  motion  of  cilia.  When  they 
were  all  in  motion,  some  ascending  and  others  descending,  the 
mystic  movements  of  these  little  spheres  presented  a  very  animated 
spectacle. 

'But  what  were  my  little  peripatetic  puff-balls?  At  first,  1 
despaired  of  being  Hble  to  tell ;  but  fortunately  I  had  beside  me  Sir 
J.  G.  Dalyell's  recent  publication,  and  turning  over  its  pages  and 
plates,  I  was  delighti'd  ti)  find  that  what  I  had  contemplated  with  so 
much  interest  waa  the  iinnjeiuj  of  Meduia,  for  in  his  plate  «i.,  hia 
figures  quite  corresponded  with  what  I  had  observed.  I  then  tried  nn 
experiment  on  them  which  Sir  John  does  not  mention  having  done.  I 
took  the  tumbler  into  a  darkened  apartment,  and  giving  the  glass  a 
smart  percussion,  instantly  my  little  pufi-halla  sent  forth  a  very 
brilliant  flash  of  phosphorescent  light,  showing  tae  in  all  likelihood 
they  play  no  very  secondary  part  in  that  beautiful  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  which  in  the  wako  of  a  vessel  I  had  so  often  admired  in 
a  summer  evening.  I  continued  to  watch  them  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  transformed  into  Mfdata  HifiJa,  but  frost  of  unusual  intensity 
for  the  season  set  in  after  the  month  of  October,  and  my  Medutetiea 
sank  under  it.  On  trying  to  rouse  them,  only  one  attempted  to  rise, 
and  nest  day  it  had  vanished — like  another  creature  of  greater  pre- 
tensions, "  fleeing  also  ae  a  shadow  and  contiouiug  not."  ' 

Black,  white,  red,  milky,  green,  or  blue,  tbe  many-coloured 
and  phosphorescent  ocean  is  in  pei-petual  motion  from  currents, 
tides,  and  winds.     Just  as  the  poets  have  expressed  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  colours  of  the  ocean,  they  have  had  narrow 
views  of  its  movements  and  magnificence.     The  couplet — 
'  Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 
It  runneth  the  earth's  witle  regions  round,' 
does  not  express  the  true,  although  it  does  the  popular  notion  of 
the  ocean  which  encircles  the  eartL     Byron's  conception  of  a 
'  glorious  mirror*  is  inagniHceut : — 

'  G  lorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convul.«ed, — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  oriii  the  torrid  clime. 

Dark  heaving,— boundless,  endless,  and  sublime.' 

Still  the  magnilicence  of  this  poetry  is  unequal  to  the  grandeur 

of  the  truth.     Our  planet  is  a  globe  of  water.     The  water  is  the 

predominant,  and  the  mineral  mass  the  subordinate  thing  in  the 

aspect  of  it     The  scdinientary  rocks  themselves  are  water-built 

fabrics.     The  sea  has  been  where  the  land  is,  and  may  be  again. 

Tbe  ocean  is  not  a  glorious  mirror  framed  or  set  in  islands  and 

continents,  it   is  a  globular  mirrcir,   out  of  one-fourth  of  the 
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surface  of  which,  here  and  there,  islands  rise,  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  north  and  south,  called  America^  and  other 
chains  in  eastern  and  western  directions,  called  Europe,  Africa^ 
and  Asia.  The  grand  globe  of  water,  many-coloured  and  ever- 
moving,  is  made  up  of  drops.  All  over  its  surface,  and  espedally 
at  the  equator,  the  sun  rarefies  the  drops,  some  of  which,  leaving 
their  earthy  salts  below,  mount  up  into  the  skies^  and  form  the 
clouds  which,  congregating  upon  the  mountain  tops^  cool,  and 
roll  down  their  sides  in  rivers  towards  the  sea.  The  drops  which 
have  been  less  rarefied  form  rivers  or  currents  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  running  over  the  colder  strata  of  globules,  and  flowing 
towards  the  poles.  Light  and  warm  and  superficial  at  the 
equator,  the  drops  become  cold,  heavy,  and  profound  at  the 
poles.  Such  are  the  solar  and  polar  rivers  called  currenta  The 
lunar  rivers  or  currents  are  called  tides.  The  attraction  of  the 
moon  lifts  up  the  globules  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  certain  interval 
and  distance  they  flow  after  her.  The  winds  make  the  waveG^ 
and  there  are  certain  winds  which  produce  surface  rivers  or 
currents.  Rivers  down  the  slopes,  rivers  and  whirlpooLs  over  the 
surface,  rivers  in  the  deep ;  solar,  lunar,  and  polar  rivers  are  what 
educated  eyes  perceive  in  the  Old  Sea.  The  planet  Earth  ia  to 
them  a  shell  of  quartz  with  an  inside  ocean  of  fire^  whoae 
chimneys  are  called  volcanoes ;  and  with  an  outside  ooeaa-globe 
of  water,  which  is  attended  by  an  aureole  or  glory  of  dooda  aa 
it  travels  space — a  star  among  stars. 

Man  is,  like  his  habitation,  built  of  water.  An  easily  accounted- 
for  prejudice  connects  life  with  dust,  while,  in  fact^  it  is  chiefly 
manifested  in  connexion  with  water.  The  majority  of  liviiur 
things  are  formed  of  water,  are  scarcely  discernible  in  it,  and 
dissolve  into  it  In  boyhood  we  often  witnessed  the  opening  of 
stone  coffins  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  of  Old  Macnar, 
Old  Aberdeen,  and  were  always  astonished  at  the  small  handfid 
of  brown  dust  which  remained  of  a  mailed  baron  or  a  mitred 
bishop. 

The  pebbles  on  which  the  sea-side  lounger  lies  are  either  the 
bits  of  the  rocks  which  the  sea  pounds  and  dissolves,  or  chalky 
limestones,  sandstones,  flints,  and  agates,  which  are  foesila. 
Buffon  called  fossils  *  the  medals  of  Creation.'  His  tiotion  wa% 
that  as  the  antiquarians  learn  the  ancient  history  of  nations  from 
collections  of  coins  and  medals,  the  naturalist  could  decipher  the 
history  of  zoological  and  vegetable  hfe  on  the  globe  uom  the 
petrified  effigies  and  imprints  found  in  the  fossiliferous  strmtiL 
The  physical,  chemical,  and  magnetical  agencies  of  foasilificatkm 
are  little  known,  and  zoology  and  anatomy  have  much  prog 
to  make  ere  palaeontology  can  tell  us  anything  satisfiftctoiy 
spectiog  the  history  of  l^e  upon  the  planet  Earth ;  nevertheka^ 
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the  lounger  cannot  fail  to  find,  meanwhile,  if  he  examines  the 
rubbish  around  him,  in  almost  every  pebble  a  marvellous  story 
of  forms  of  life  originally  little  else  than  water,  which  have 
become  stones. 

The  heaps  of  sea-weed  left  by  the  tide  always  contain  instruc- 
tive specimens.  Corallines  abound,  often  of  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy,  elegance,  and  beauty.  A  dirty  white,  flat,  much- 
branched  animal-plant,  zoophyte,  in  Greek,  built  up  of  innu- 
merable little  oblong  cells,  called  Flustiu  foliacea,  is  very  com- 
mon on  the  south-east  coast  of  England.  It  has  a  pleasant 
odour,  like  verbena,  orange,  roses,  or  violets.  Plants  with  animal 
life  may  well  excite  wonder.  The  polypes  live  in  the  cells  as 
numerous  as  the  Londoners  in  their  houses,  and  the  city  of  their 
habitation  is  a  skeleton  which  they  have  in  common.* 

With  the  books  before  us  at  his  elbow,  the  lounger  will  find 
out  what  most  of  the  objects  are  which  may  interest  him  on  the 
beach ;  and  they  refer  him  onwards  to  works  which  will  help 
him  to  as  much  learning  as  he  chooses  to  acquire  in  natural 
history.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  a  man  can  seldom  do 
better  than  follow  his  inclinations,  the  impulses  of  which  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  his  growth.  All  the  curiosities  of  structure 
and  habits  are  referable  to  the  facts  of  reproduction  or  nutrition. 
These  facts  are  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  Ufa  Some  minds 
delight  in  referring  all  their  observations  to  great  genendizations, 
and  see  in  individual  animads  only  the  variations  of  the  ideas  of 
Nature,  while  many  naturalists  think  the  most  interesting  things 
in  n.itiiral  history  are  minute  and  graphic  details  respecting 
individual  animals.  This  is  the  biographical  treatment  of  natural 
science,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical,  which  is  occupied 
with  the  records  ot*  observations  of  animals,  and  the  philosophical 
which  expands  the  characteiistics  of  species  into  generalizations. 

Tanks,  pans,  and  glasses,  give  excellent  facilities  to  the  biogra- 
phical study  of  animals.  Mrs.  Power,  when  resident  in  Sicily, 
inclosed  several  nautili  in  a  floating  cage  at  anchor,  in  which  they 
lay  until  she  solved  the  disputed  question,  whether  they  steal  the 
shells  of  others,  or  secrete  the  shells  themselves.  No  visitor  to 
the  coast  can  examine  the  rocks  or  sands  at  low  tides  without 
finding  many  animals  well  worthy  of  biographical  study.     In 

*  W'lun  l\)in9onct  scut  the  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  iu  which 
h(;  ])r()vcd  that  the  polypes  were  animals,  and  not  the  flowers  of  the  plants, 
ilcaumvir  suppressed  it!  Mter  the  publication  of  the  discovery  by  the  Royal 
Sooietv,  the  Academy  published  a  memoir  to  prove  still  that  the  polypes  were 
not  aiuin;ds  ;  and  to  wliieh  a  note  was  added,  saying,  it  was  of  little  consequence 
wlicthcr  tlicy  were  or  not.  Professor  Owen  and  the  British  Association  have 
pursued  au  exactly  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
j)erl"orati()u  of  the  Tliolades,  with  the  exception  of  denying  the  importance  of 
the  di:>cuvcry. 
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regard  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  the  beginner  must  adapt 
them  to  each  particular  case,  and  had  better  obtain  as  much 
guidance  as  possible  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  prior 
to  undertaking  experiments  of  his  own. 

The  group  of  Crustaceans  furnishes  amusement  even  to  the 
least  observant  of  sea-side  loungers.  The  forms  of  the  species 
include  crabs^  lobsters,  and  wood  lice.  A  curious  crustacean  of 
the  lobster  kind  is  the  hermit  or  soldier  crab,  which  shelters  its 
naked  abdomen  in  any  suitable  univalve  shell  it  can  find.  A 
translation  of  the  Greek  words  used  to  describe  some  of  these 
encrusted  animals  suffices  to  delineate  their  structm'e ;  the  king* ' 
crabs  are  called  jaw-feet,  and  the  water-fleas,  gill-feet  The 
trilobites  are  encrusted  animals  of  a  three-lobed  shape.  Cuvier 
and  his  disciples  have  declared  the  trilobites  to  be  a  lost  speciei^ 
but  they  have  been  found  in  Bohemia;  and  the  ApiLS  proauctuB . 
of  the  environs  of  Paris  is  very  like  a  trilobite.  Indeed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  call  anjrthing  lost  which  happens  to  be  out  of  sight 
A  large  crab,  described  by  Aldrovandus,  two  feet  long  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  claws,  was  lost  for  three  hundred  yeara  No 
museum  contained  a  specimen  of  it,  and  no  naturalist  had  ever 
seen  it,  and  the  aavana,  who  know  everything,  set  it  down  as 
lost,  when  a  few  years  ago  it  turned  up,  exactly  where  Aldrovandus 
said  it  lay,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Marseillea 

Mr.  Gosse  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
hairy  broad  claw,  or  porcelain  crab.  This  encrusted  creature 
is  something  between  a  crab  and  a  lobster,  having  a  flat  carapace^ 
with  fringed  swimming  plates  at  the  abdomen  or  tail.  It  lives 
in  crevices  and  under  stones.  When  put  into  a  tank,  a  few  flaps 
of  the  tail  bring  it  slantingly  to  the  bottom,  where  it  immediately 
disappears  under  a  flat  stone.  By  adjusting  the  flat  stones  to 
the  glass  sides  of  the  tank,  Mr.  Gosse  could  observe  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  crab  (which  seems  crushed  flat  on  purpose)  to  its  habitat 
and  its  habits.  Most  crustaceans  are  active  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  but  the  broad  claw  does  not  change  his  abode  for  months 
together.  His  feelers  are  flirted  about  continually.  The  oigans 
which  the  stationary  broad  claws  have  for  the  apprehension  of 
their  prey  consist  of  foot-jaws,  in  the  shape  of  *  sickles^'  covered 
with  bristles,  forming  a  *  spoon  of  hairs,'  which  are  kept  in  per- 
petual motion  like  the  fringed  hands  of  the  barnacles  and 
balance.  This  apparatus  is  'a  living  cast  net,'  with  closing  and 
opening  meshes,  for  the  seizure  and  rejection  of  animalciilea 
Apparently  the  broad  claws  have  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  but  a 
close  examination  discovers  a  fourth  pair  of  tiny  ones  folded  down 
almost  invisibly  in  grooves  beneath  the  edge  of  the  carapace. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  these  feeble  limbs  ?     No  one  that  I  asked  could 
tell  me,  till  1  asked  the  crab  himself,  or  rather  looked  on  while  he 
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used  them.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  didactyle,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  minute  hand  or  claw  of  two  fingers.  They  are  set,  moreover, 
with  radiating  hairs,  so  that  in  all  respects  they  are  the  very  repre- 
sentatives of  the  anterior  feet  of.  the  prawn,  which  I  shall  presently 
have  to  describe,  though  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series  And 
this  resemblance  is  not  one  of  structure  only,  but  of  Junction  also  ; 
for  these  feeble  limbs  are  the  cleansing  brushes  with  which  the  broad 
claw  washes  his  person,  applying  them,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  inferior  region  of  the  carapacCj 
while  the  fingers  of  the  little  hand  are  used  to  pick  off  adhering 
matters  that  cannot  be  removed  by  brushing.' 

Cuttlefishes  are  cast  ashore  dead  upon  our  coasts  by  every 
storm ;  and-  their  eggs  are  drifted  about  upon  the  waves,  attached 
to  sea-weed  in  da,rk  clusters,  called  *  marine  grapes.'  The  kraken, 
which  belongs  to  this  group,  has  been  said  to  measure  two 
fathoms  across,  and  to  have  arms  nine  fathoms  long !  Many 
species  are  found  on  our  coasts,  but  none  of  them  with  an 
external  shell,  and  all  with  internal  vertebra  in  a  rudimentary 
form.  Everbody  has  heard  of  their  hooked  suckers,  by  which 
they  fasten  into  their  prey,  and  of  their  ink,  by  which  they  hide 
themselves  from  pursuit,  and  which  retains  its  colour  even  in  the 
fossil  state.  The  group  includes  a  variety  of  species,  from  the 
kraken,  which  fable  has  invested  with  terror,  to  the  nautilus  and 
ammonite,  described  by  the  poets  as  sailing  beautifully  on  the 
summer  seas,  with  their  shells  as  boats,  their  arms  for  sails,  and 
their  legs  as  oars.  The  ammonite  is  at  present  only  known  as 
a  fossil. 

*  And  the  Nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  prow. 

As  o'er  the  deep  it  strays ; 
Still  seems  to  seek,  in  bay  and  creek. 

Its  companion  of  other  days.* 

Tlie  tank  of  Mr.  Gosse  enabled  him  to  make  observations  on 
the  Sep  lota  vulgaris,  which  the  keer-drag  net  takes  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  Weymouth  Bay.  Indeed  of  late  years  much 
new  light  lias  been  shed  upon  the  whole  of  the  group.  Mrs. 
Power,  by  means  of  her  floating  cages,  proved  that  the  argonauta 
argo  is  not  a  parasite,  but  secretes  its  shell,  although  capable  of 
leaving  it.  Dr.  Riippell  has  described  the  differences  of  the  sexes, 
which  were  unknown,  and  are  very  singular ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  tells 
the  sea-side  visitor  how  the  sepiola  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  how 
he  may  himself  witness  the  changing  colours,  movements,  and 
manners  of  these  pretty  but  ferocious  little  creatures.  The 
sepiolas  are  about  an  inch  long.  They  prey  on  each  other,  the 
stronger  darting  upon  the  weaker,  and  shedding  out  the  lives  of 
tlieir  victims  in  a  few  seconds  They  have  ten  arms,  which  the 
German  naturalists  call  feet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  more  than 
eight,  as  the  long  arms  are  coiled  up  and  packed  down  upon  the 
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ttioutli.  Their  organ  of  locomotion  is  a  funnel  between  their  ejei^ 
which  impels  them  about  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  soooet- 
sive  jets  of  water.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  hoyering  motionleBi^ 
their  '  swimnnng  fins/  one  of  which  is  a  reproductiye  oigaiL 
seeming  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly:  As  it  novers  suspencbd 
in  the  water,  the  sepiola  displays  singular  changes  of  colour.  One 
moment  it  is  white  with  brown  specks,  and  with  diver  gligtAniwg 
through  them ;  and  in  an  instant  the  specks  become  fspota,  wbicE 
come  and  go,  and  seem  to  play  about  like  a  coloured  fluid  in  the 
pellucid  skin. 

'  Now  the  spots  become  rings,  like  the  markings  of  a  panther^s  ikin ; 
and  as  the  little  creature  moves  slightly,  either  ude,  beneath  the  fii^ 
is  seen  to  glow  with  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  gold-leaf  seen  throu^ 
horn.  Again,  the  rings  unite  and  coalesce,  and  form  a  beautiful  netted 
pattern  of  brown,  which  colour  increasing,  leaves  the  interspaces  a  series 
of  white  spots  on  the  rich  dark  ground.  These  and  other  phases  an 
every  instant  interchangmg  and  passing  suddenly  and  momentari^ 
into  each  other  with  the  utmost  irregularity.  But  here  is  a  change  i 
One  is  hovering  in  quiescence,  his  colour  pale,  almost  white ;  one  cf 
his  fellows  shoots  along  just  over  him ;  with  the  quickness  of  tboi^lif^ 
the  alarmed  creature  turns  from  white  to  an  uniform  deep  bcown,  the 
rich  full  colour  sufPusing  the  skin  in  a  second,  like  a  blush  on  a  joaag 
maiden's  face.  The  hue  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  the  fine,  deep  ^imna- 
trnt  of  tortoise-shell ;  a  substance  whicl^  indeed,  the  minglmg  flonjg 
of  brown  and  pellucid  horn  closely  resen^le  in  the  intermediate  phasaa 
of  colour. 

'  The  sepiola  is  a  burrower,  and  very  cleverly  and  ingeniouslv'  dose 
it  perform  a  task  which  we  might  at  first  suppose  a  somewhat  awkwaid 
one, — the  insertion  of  its  round  corpulent  body  into  the  sand  or  graveL 
Watch  it  as  it  approaches  the  bottom,  after  a  season  of  hovering  pb^ 
such  as  I  have  described.  It  drops  down  to  within  an  inch  of  tlw 
sand,  then  hangs  suspended,  as  if  surveying  the  ground  for  a  suitaUe 
bed.  Presently  it  selects  a  spot ;  the  first  indication  of  its  choiee  bemg 
that  a  hollow  about  the  size  of  a  silver  fourpence  is  forcibly  blown  on 
of  the  sand  immediately  beneath  the  group  of  pendent  anns.  Into  thet 
cavity  so  made  the  little  animal  drops  ;  at  that  instant  the  sand  is 
blown  out  on  all  sides  from  beneath  the  body  backwards,  and  the  ab» 
domen  is  thrust  downward  before  the  cloud  of  sand  which  haa  been 
blown  up  settles,  but  which  presently  falls  aroimd  and  upon  the  body. 
Another  forcible  puff  in  front,  one  on  each  side,  and  another  behind, 
follow  in  quick  succession,  the  fine  sand  displaced  at  each  blast  settUnff 
round  the  animal,  as  it  thrusts  itself  into  the  hollow  thus  more  and 
more  deepened 

'  I  at  once  saw  that  the  funnel  was  indeed  the  organ  employed,  mA 
the  only  one,  in  every  case ;  and  perceived  its  beautiful  adi^ytation  ibr 
the  work  it  had  to  do  in  its  extreme  flexibility.  This  organ  is  voy 
protrusile,  and  being  perfectly  flexible,  its  orifice  can  be,  and  is,  at  «i^ 
pointed  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  blow  the  jet  of  water  forward, 
ward,  or  to  either  side  at  pleasure. 
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'  It  frequently  occnrs,  of  course,  that  small  stones  are  mingled  with 
the  sand,  or  the  animal  may  find  it  convenient  to  hurrow  in  the  loose 
gravel.  In  either  case  the  arms  come  to  the  aid  of  the  funnel,  the 
sucking  disks  with  which  they  are  furnished  being  made  to  adhere  to 
the  stones,  which  are  dragged  out  and  thrown  aside.  .  .' .  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  arms  are  thrust  under  the  body  and  drawn  out,  bearing 
pieces  of  stone  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  the  graceful  ease  with 
which  they  are  then  thrown  forward,  discharging  and  dropping  the 
burden,  impress  the  mind  with  admiration  of  the  beautiful  fitness  of 
the  organization  for  the  requirement.' 

The  sea-side  lounger  has  his  attention  frequently  directed  to 
individuals  of  the  group  of  radiated  animals  which  preserve  the 
name  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgon  sisters  whose  beautiful  and 
frightful  head  was  wreathed  with  adders  instead  of  hair,  and 
turned  the  beholders  into  stone.  They  are  composed  of  a  gela- 
tinous and  transparent  substance  similar  to  the  vitreous  body 
which  forms  the  eyes  of  vertebrated  animals.  When  dried, 
nothing  is  left  of  them  but  cellular  tissue.  Their  organs  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  rays  around  a  centra  The  Greek  word 
acalephe  or  stinging-nettle  is  carefully  affixed  to  these  animals 
by  the  naturalists,  although  it  is  a  bit  of  darkness  to  the  English 
reader,  and  tells  nothing  to  the  Grecian  scholar,  except  that 
certain  species  sting  the  hands  which  touch  them.  The  poetical 
name  Medusa  conveys  the  idea  of  a  head  of  monstrous  beauty 
and  terribleness  floating  in  the  sea.  The  medusa,  the  beroe,  and 
stephanomia  are  examples  of  the  various  forms  of  the  group. 
With  the  medusa  or  jellyfish  everybody  is  familiar,  but  imtil  we 
saw  them  in  Loch  Erribol,  Sutherlandshire,  we  had  not  a  con- 
ception liow  strangely  and  fantastically  beautiful  they  could  be. 
The  beroe  is  a  diamond  alive,  dancing  about  in  the  sea  by  means 
of  sparkling  valves  and  long  helms  of  curled  hair.  The  stepha- 
nomia derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  crown,  and 
looks  as  it  floats  on  the  waves  like  a  garland  of  ivy  leaves  formed 
of  crystal,  and  intermiujjled  with  rose-coloured  feelers  or  tentacles. 

Starfishes,  sea-urchins,  sea-cucumbers,  groups  which  are  classed 
together  for  their  spiny  skins  as  echinoderms  ;  and  the  polype 
groups,  coral,  actinia,  and  hydra  ;  and  groups  of  widely  different 
animals  chaotically  confused  or  claSvSed  by  the  naturalists  under 
the  word  worms  ;  marvellous,  monstrous,  and  brilliant  creatures, 
present  themselves  plentifully  at  the  sea-side  to  minister  effec- 
tually to  minds  diseased  the  genial  restoratives  of  astonishment 
and  delisfht,  instruction  and  adoration. 

In  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  M.  Quatrefages  discovered  a  sea- 
cucuinbor,  or  holothuria,  which  he  called  Synajpta  Duveimoea. 
*  Imagine,'  he  says,  *  a  cylinder  eighteen  inches  long  and  one 
thick,  with  five  little  stripes  of  white  silk  running  along  its 
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whole  length,  and  surmounted  by  a  living  flower  of  twelve 
whitish  petals,  bending  backwards  gracefully.  In  the  midst  of 
tissues,  the  delicacy  of  which  seems  to  surpass  the  finest  products 
of  human  industry,  place  an  intestine  of  the  thinnest  gauze, 
gorged  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  large  grains  of  granite, 
the  sharp  ends  and  cutting  edges  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
eye/  The  animal  seemed  to  have  no  other  nouriture  than  sand. 
The  scalpel  and  the  miscroscope  displayed  in  the  sides  of  the 
body  seven  distinct  layers  of  tissues,  a  skin,  muscles,  and  mem- 
branes. Upon  the  petals  are  suckers  which  enabled  the  synapta 
to  climb  the  polished  surface  of  a  crystal  vase.  A  mosaic  of 
little  calcareous  bucklers  bristling  with  double  hooks  protects  the 
synapta. 

*  When  I  preserved  the  living  synapta  for  some  time  in  a  basin  of 
sea-water,  I  saw  them  break  themselves  in  pieces.  They  swelled 
their  hinder  parts  with  an  accumulation  of  the  liquid  which  circulates 
incessantly  between  the  intestine  and  the  teguments ;  a  constriction  is 
quickly  formed,  and  the  separation  takes  place  brusquely.  Hanger 
was  the  sole  cause  of  these  spontaneous  amputations.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  animal  feeling  unable  to  nourish  itself  entirely,  suppiessos 
successively  the  parts,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  too  costly  for  the 
whole ;  just  as  the  useless  mouths  are  driven  out  of  a  besii^ied  town. 
This  singular  means  of  combating  famine  is  employed  to  the  last 
moment,  for  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  there  ofben  remains  nothing 
more  than  a  spherical  balloon,  crowned  by  the  tentacles.  The  synapta, 
to  preserve  its  head,  cuts  off,  little  by  little,  all  its  body.' 

The  synapta  of  Quatrefages  is  the  Chirodota  digiicUa,  which 
Montagu  found  long  ago  on  the  coast  of  South  Devonshire. 
Mr.  Gosse  received  many  living  specimens  of  it  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Torquay, 
and  suspects  them  to  be  the  Holothuria  i/nJiairena  of  Muller. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  writing  pleasantly  without  observing 
seriously,  described  the  brittle  starfishes,  and  especially  Luidia 
fragilissima,  throwing  off  their  rays  and  committing  suicide,  just 
to  spite  him  and  prevent  his  obtaining  a  specimen.  But  Mr. 
Gosse  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  as  he  wished,  and 
none  of  the  Brighton  fishermen  we  have  questioned,  nor  any  of 
our  own  observations,  ever  confirmed  the  notion  of  suicide.  Mr. 
Gosse  had  an  Uraater  rubenSy  which  he  thinks  voluntarily  threw 
off  four  of  its  rays ;  the  fifth  ray  falling  off  by  its  own  weight 
when  he  lifted  the  starfish  from  one  vessel  to  another.  When 
preparing  many  starfishes  for  the  cabinet,  we  found  brittleness  to 
be  a  characteristic  in  which  one  individual  of  a  species  difiered 
from  another,  and  which  in  the  fragile  individuals  pervaded  the 
whole  structure.  We  saw  no  more  signs  of  will  m  it  than  in 
the  decay  of  the  teeth  or  the  brittleness  of  the  bones  of  the  aged 
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in  general.  The  brittle  specimens  had  every  other  symptom  of 
decrepitude.  Mr.  Gosse  says  his  uraster  rubena  *  never  moved 
after  its  last  amputation,  and  putrefaction  soon  made  it  too 
manifest  that  death  had  ensued.' 

As  for  the  suicidal  sea-cucumbers  : — 

*  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  observers,  they  frequently 
disgorge  from  the  month  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  ovary,  **  leaving 
the  body  an  empty  sac"  ;  and  occasionally  throwing  off  even  the 
tentacles,  the  mouth,  and  the  dental  cylinder.  .  .  .  While  in  captivity 
the  motions  of  these  animals  were  quite  vermicular,  slowly  twisting 
the  long  body  into  knots  and  contortions,  and  writhing  about.  The 
tentacles  were  now  and  then  bent  inward  to  the  mouth,  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  then  unfolded.  They  did  not  long  retain  the  cylindrical 
form  in  which  I  received  them ;  very  soon  one  after  another  began  to 
constrict  the  body  into  knots  at  irregular  intervals,  occasionally  so 
forcibly  as  to  separate  into  two  or  many  pieces.  Sometimes  the 
division  was  incomplete,  so  that  the  intestines,  and  especially  the 
long  generative  threads,  were  forced  out  abundantly  from  the  con- 
striction. Each  of  the  animals,  as  soon  as  it  had  arrived  at  this  stage 
of  its  suicidal  process,  was  seen  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  swathing-band 
of  white  threads,  which,  issuing  in  a  bundle  from  the  rupture,  soon 
became  involved  in  inextricable  confusion  by  the  writhings  and 
knottings  of  the  animal.  The  threads  were  of  great  length,  and 
closely  resembled  in  appearance  white  sewing  cotton.  ...  I  was  in 
hope  that  this  spontaneous  protrusion  of  the  egg-tubes  was  a  normal 
process,  and  that  by  keeping  the  animals  I  might  witness  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  eggs  and  young,  especially  after  what  Sir  John  Dalyell 
and  others  have  observed  in  the  Holothuria,  But  I  foimd  that  the 
self-divided  animals  very  soon  became  offensive  and  evidentlyputrescent, 
an  infallible  evidence  that  death  had  ensued ;  and  that  not  only 
wjus  this  the  case  with  the  posterior  portions  separated  from  the  main 
body,  but  with  the  latter  also,  or  that  to  which  the  head  was  attached. 
....  One  which  I  put  into  IVesh  water  in  order  to  kill  it  for  preserva- 
tion, inunediately  began  to  contract,  and  continued  the  process  (not 
rapidly)  to  rigidity.  It  then  hnigthened  again,  distended  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  then  divided  by  constriction  neai*  the  middle,  protruding 
the  intestine,  but  no  ovigerous  threads.' 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  M.  de 
Qiiatretages,  are  all  agreed  that  the  dismemberment  is  voluntary. 
Mr.  Kingsley  ascribes  it  to  the  irritation  of  light,  and  M.  de 
Quatref'ages  explains  it  by  a  commissariat  theory ; — the  animal 
is  short  of  provisions,  and  cuts  off  the  portions  of  its  body  it 
cannot  feed, — just  as  in  the  Crimea  the  army  shot  the  ponies  for 
whicli  they  had  no  forage  !  Dismembered  soldiers  abound  in 
war  times,  and  the  explanation  is,  they  have  cat  off  their  arms 
and  legs  because  a  mismanaged  commissariat  had  reduced  them 
to  half-rations.  Not  a  single  proof  of  the  action  of  will  has 
been  adduced  by  any  of   these  gentleman.     If  the  Holothuria 
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knot  and  break  oflf  their  extremities,  thev  also  eject  their 
stomachs,  an  eflfectual  way  certainly  of  combating  a  stoppaj^ 
of  rations.  However,  often  as  we  have  seen  them  eject  th&r 
stomachs  and  ovaries,  we  have  never  observed  any  sign  of  the 
action  of  the  will ;  all  the  occurrences  being  as  involuntary  as 
parturition  or  dissolution.  Fear  and  disease,  age  and  death, 
explain  all  the  facta.  Suicide  is  a  perversion  of  human  nature^ 
peculiar  to  the  highest  organism  of  life,  and  has  only  been 
imagined  on  insufficient  pretexts  as  a  zoological  fact  by  naturalists 
seeking  great  reputations  and  astonishing  discoveries  by  the 
easy  guesses  of  the  imaginative  instead  of  the  severe  experi- 
ments of  the  inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation. 


Aet.  II,— Life  of  William  Etty,  E.A.  By  Alexander  GOchrist,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 
David  Bogue.     1855. 

We  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  carefully  ^vritten  biography 
in  order  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  leading  incidents  in  Etty  s 
life,  and  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  geniua  Of 
his  life  indeed  there  is  little  to  relate  but  what  is  common  to 
humanity ; — of  his  special  gifts  in  their  rise  and  development  we 
shall  speak  more  at  large.  Tine  to  the  history  of  geniiUi  his 
earliest  days  were  prophetic  of  his  future  career.  That  art  which 
inspired  the  youthful  Giotto  in  the  field,  not  less  indubitably 
manifested  its  power  and  spell  in  the  childhood  of  Etty.  We  find 
him  spoken  of  as  the  infant  Apelles.  Destitute  of  education,  for 
seven  yerrs  apprenticed  to  an  arduous  trade  which  left  little 
leisure  at  his  disposal,  despite  likewise  the  opposition  of  parents 
and  friends,  he  still  cherished  the  thought  of  one  day  becom- 
ing a  ])aintcr.  His  apprenticeship  as  printer  being  ended  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1805  he  comes  np  to  London, 
enters  with  ardour  on  his  chosen  pursuit,  draws  from  print%  or 
from  nature,  or  anything  he  can  find,  is  introduced  to  Opie  and 
Fuseli,  and  shortly  commences  his  long  career  of  labour  and  stady 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  There  he  is  the  associate  of  students 
who  in  after  years  become  like  Iiimself  conspicuous  in  the  art 
annals  of  their  country.  Collins  is  admitted  probationer  the 
same  week  as  himself ;  Haydon,  admitted  two  years  before,  was 
already  painting  ambitiously  ;  Wilkie,  as  Academy  student,  had 
even  then  produced  his  '  Village  Politicians'  and  the  '  Blind 
Fiddler ;'  Mulready  had  begun  to  exhibit  pictures  of  quiet  merits 
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lud  Leslie,  Constable,  Bailey,  and  HiltoQ  were  pressing  forward 
towards  tliat  goal  which  they  each  ultimately  attained.  It  is  no 
slight  honour  that  among  such  aspirants  for  fame  Etty  in  after 
years  was  found  worthy  to  occupy  by  no  means  the  least  con- 
spicuous positioa  Yet  he  had  long  to  labour  and  to  wait.  His 
was  a  mind  that  took  years  in  maturing,  his  art  was  no  epoa- 
mneous  product,  but  the  careful  elaboration  of  thought  and 
patient  industry.  He  had  to  suffer  many  discouragements ;  for 
1,  year  he  was  the  pupil  of  Lawrence,  and  at  the  end  of  it  wag 
aot  grounded  even  in  the  technical  portion  of  his  art.  He  then 
ivent  to  the  British  Gallery,  copied  old  masters,  painted  from 
lature,  heads  in  the  day-time  and  the  Academy  by  night,  silently 
3ut  steadfastly,  by  daily  and  nightly  study  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  his  art  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
ixample  of  the  necessity  of  industry  even  in  the  presence  of  un- 
loubted  talent.  With  the  emphasis  of  tlireatened  failure,  yet 
iltimate  success,  Etty  would  appear  to  warn  all  students  against 
wufiding  in  the  creative  and  %elf-aus;aJning  power  of  genius  ;  to 
ell  them  that  even  for  the  gifted,  art  is  louj^  while  life  is  short ; 
hat  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  biittle  to  the  strong,  but 
hat  it  is  through  patieut  waiting,  yet  untiring  industry,  that  even 
^eat  powers  attain  their  development  and  great  works  are  pro- 
[uced.  We  have  seen  that  Etty  was  late  in  commencing  his  art 
tudies,  he  was  likewise  long  in  obtaining  success- — for  years 
ndeed  it  was  chiefly  failure  that  goaded  him  to  exertion.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  mind  tliat  while  never  inordinately  elated,  he 
i-as  never  utterly  cast  down.  He  had  a  modest  faith  in  his  powere 
vhicli  gave  him  a  prevailing  assurance  even  in  the  midst  of 
ii-iluro,  iio'l  which  cheered  him  onwards  till  it  bore  him  to  ulti- 
nale  triumph. 

At  the  a^e  of  thirty-five  for  a  second  time  he  visits  Italy,  his 
niiid  rjDW  matured  and  prepared  not  only  to  appreciate  but  to 
iroht  Ijy  tlie  great  work.s  which  even  in  tliese  days  still  remain 
he  in.'<|(iratiou  of  the  artist.  His  journal,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
■f  little  interest,  and  would  imply  no  great  mental  capacity  or 
nsight.  lie  visits  Naplus,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  other 
itifs  with  an  entliu.siiii>m  whieli  is  barely  sufficient  to  balance 
he  ordinary  di.sconifort  of  travel ;  and  his  criticisms,  whether  on 
rt,  scenery,  or  people,  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  remarks 
r'hich  the  thousand  travellers  who  leave  England  for  health  or 
ecreation  write  in  the  sleepy  hours  of  evening  to  anxious  and 
tteutive  friends  at  home.  Etty  was  no  painter  in  words;  he 
■as  not  one  of  those  men  of  universal  genius  who  are  equally 
reat  in  whatever  department  accident  may  direct  their  lives,  he 
'as  a  painter  of  pictures  and  nothing  more ;  the  heights  of  fame 
■ere  accessible  to  him  in  that  direction  and  in  no  other.  Fa;c 
u  u2 
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from  being  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  was  so  completely  bound  by 
the  ties  of  home  and  country  as  to  feel  ill  at  ease  in  a  foreign 
land. 

If  Etty  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  and  progregs  of 
art,  it  must  be  as  a  colourist.  In  his  earliest  studies  he  gave  in- 
dications of  possessing  an  eye  for  colour.  In  his  autobiography 
he  says — *  When  one  night  in  the  "  Life"  Fuseli  was  visitor,  1 
threw  aside  the  chalk  and  took  up  the  palette  set  with  oil-colomv 
and  began  to  paint  the  figure.  "  Ah  !  there/'  sots  Fuseli,  "  you 
seem  to  be  at  home/'  and  so  I  truly  felt'  His  mastefi  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  told  him  that  he  had  a  very  good  eye  for 
colour,  but  that  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  almost  all  other 
respects.  In  all  his  studies,  as  in  all  his  travels,  it  is  thifl 
*eye  for  colour'  that  actuates  his  labours  and  directs  his  aima. 
In  Florence  his  one  desire  is  to  copy  the  well-known  Utian 
Venus  of  the  Tribune ;  in  Paris,  he  expatiates  with  rapture  on 
the  *  Marriage  of  Cana'^by  Paul  Veronese  ;  in  whatever  dty  he 
may  be,  it  is  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school  that  inspire  him 
with  ardour  and  impel  him  to  labour.  It  is  not  the  drawing  and 
expression  of  Raphael,  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  Michad 
Angelo,  or  the  illusive  light  and  shade  of  Correggio  that  he  strives 
to  incorporate  into  his  own  style  and  treatment ;  it  is  Venice  and 
the  unrivalled  colour  of  the  Venetian  school  that  holds  him  cap- 
tive by  a  spell,  and  makes  him  a  willing  exile  from  home  and 
country. 

It  is  in  Venice  that  he  revels,  not  in  gondolas  by  moonlight, 
not  among  the  'spoils  of  nations'  and  the  riches  of  *the  ex- 
haustless  East  /  but  with  an  ardour  that  knows  no  abatement^  for 
seven  long  months  lie  is  copying  by  day  the  pictures  in  the 
Galleries,  and  by  night  studying  in  the  Academy  from  the 
*  Life.'  He  returns  home  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  well 
satisfied  at  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  eager  to  enter  on  his 
future  career  with  matured  powers  and  accumulated  knowledfla 
The  very  next  night  saw  him  at  his  post  on  the  bench  of  the  I^fe 
Academ}'.  But  his  education  was  in  fact  complete,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  although  the  full  accession  to  his  fame  came 
as  usual  only  to  cheer  him  in  life's  decline. 

Having  thus  traced  the  development  of  Etty's  powers,  we  will 
now  endeavour  to  anive  at  a  more  critical  estimate  of  their  merit 
and  character.  Tintoretto  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his  studio 
as  the  rule  of  his  life,  *  The  colour  of  Titian,  with  the  drawing  of 
Michael  Angelo.'  It  is  probable  that  this  celebrated  maxim 
sought  to  combine  elements  incompatible  in  their  nature,  and 
at  least,  the  history  of  art  afibrds  no  example  of  their  miccessfiil 
association.  The  schools  of  thought  have  never  been  famed  for 
colour ;  and  periods  rich  in  colour  have  always  made  thoughti 
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drawing,  and  the  higher  attributes  of  art,  subordinate.  Art  in 
its-  full  range  would  appear  to  take  too  wide  a  scope  to  be 
embraced  in  its  fulness  by  any  one  master  or  period.  The 
development  of  one  excellence  is  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and 
he  who  ambitiously  attempts  to  combine  all  merits  within 
himself  will  probably  end  in  an  eclectic  mediocrity,  alike  devoid 
of  excellence  or  defect.  All  that  we  can  demand  is  that  each 
man  shall  bring  out  to  the  uttermost  his  individual  speciality, 
and  failing  to  find  in  any  one  master  or  epoch  the  repre- 
sentative of  art  in  its  full  completeness,  we  must  be  content 
to  perfect  the  cycle  in  its  history  rather  than  in  the  biography 
of  an  individual,  and  rest  abundantly  satisfied  if  any  man  in 
our  days  has  been  found  worthy  to  add  one  stone  to  the 
beauty  of  Art's  temple.  Not  only  does  charity  in  criticism,  but 
even  essential  truth  demand  that  we  should  eliminate  the  merits 
rather  than  cavil  at  the  failings  of  a  man ;  sti]l  we  cannot  but 
record  our  regret  that  Etty,  either  through  carelessness  or 
inability,  was  so  often  guilty  of  bad  drawing.  We  aie  assured 
that  he  could  draw,  and  that  he  did  draw  correctly,  but  that  he 
ever  attained  to  that  delicate  and  refined  appreciation  of  form, 
or  acquired  the  niceties  and  elegancies  on  which  anything 
approaching  to  style  in  drawing  depends,  we  utterly  deny.  We 
boldly  confess  that  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  find  him 
night  after  night,  year  after  year,  during  a  long  life  of  study, 
laboriously  copying  from  all  the  accidents  and  deformities  of  a 
life  model.  We  aie  told  that  he  idealized  the  forms  before  him, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  his  having 
done  so.  At  his  death  he  left  above  eight  hundred  Academy 
studies,  and  yet  throughout  his  works  the  forms  are  coarse,  heavy, 
in  fact,  actual  rather  than  of  that  ideal  l^eauty  which  the  poetic 
character  of  his  subjects  demanded.  We  ask,  could  any  better 
result  be  anticipated  from  such  a  course  of  study?  We  do  not 
wish  to  fiill  into  any  empty  and  liackneyed  eulogy  on  the  tran- 
scendent merits  of  the  antique ;  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  if 
not  the  only,  at  least  in  these  days,  the  best  antidote  against 
the  coarse  actualities  of  the  life  model  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ideal  statues  of  antiquity,  and  we  are  equally  ready  to  admit 
that  the  study  of  the  life  is  likewise  the  best  remedy  against  the 
cold  abstractions  of  the  classic  school.  We  are  no  admirers  of 
statuesque  painting.  We  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  defects  of 
the  English  school  by  importing  from  France  the  cold  petrifac- 
tions and  sculptured  rigidities  of  David  and  his  followers.  We 
do  not  desire  to  see  forms  so  purely  scholastic  and  classical  as 
to  be  at  least  beyond,  if  not  above,  our  sympathies.  The  flesh 
and  blood  creations  of  Rubens  allowed  to  run  riot  in  wild 
exuberance,  with  all  their  unpardonable  coarseness  of  form,  are 
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yet  incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the  vapid  Academy  and 
classical  products  of  the  French  school.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  travel  to  Paris  for  instruction  in  this  matter  ;  from 
our  own  Flaxman,  Etty  might  have  learnt  a  purer  form.  Flax- 
man's  outlines  appear  to  us  the  happy  medium  between  the 
classic  and  the  romantic,  the  ideal  and  the  actual.  The  ccm- 
clusion  therefore  is,  that  whatever  other  attributes  Etty  might 
possess,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  form  were  not  among  the  number, 
and  that  in  this,  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  element  in  art^ 
his  works  are  wanting. 

This  defect  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Etty  aspired 
to  a  class  of  subjects  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  the  form 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  elevated  above  the  commonplace  rf 
actual  life.  But  unfortunately  he  had  little  or  no  capacity  for 
abstract  creations.  We  recollect  that  when  Haydon  was  mentally 
working  out  one  of  his  greatest  works,  '  The  Raising  of  Lazarn%' 
the  head  of  Lazarus  was  suggested  by  a  print  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  plate  consisted  of  a  figure  in  which  the  head  was 
wanting,  but  it  immediately  suggasted  that  for  which  he  had 
been  seeking  ;  the  face  of  Lazarus,  with  death  awaking  into  life^ 
flashed  before  his  mind,  and  he  went  home  and  put  the  concep- 
tion upon  canvas.  This  head  is  in  the  opinion  of  many,  for 
expression  and  fitness,  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  which 
modem  art  can  boast.  The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show 
by  how  difterent  a  process  Etty  arrived  at  his  results.  He  is  in 
want  of  a  head  for  his  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  which  the  reader  will 
recollect  was  among  the  most  ambitious  of  his  works : — 

*  Tlie  ladv  who  had  so  kindlv  sat  had  been  first  seen  in  "Westrainatcr 
Abbey — had  there  struck  his  fancy  as  suitable  for  the  head  of  his 
chosen  heroine.  He  set  his  niece  on  the  stranger's  track,  who  traced 
her  to  Kensington.  By  dint  of  management — applications  to  Yerger 
and  Kensington  tradesmen,  the  skilful  envoy  extracted  from  them, 
first  the  calling,  then  the  name,  of  the  lady's  father ;  finally,  for  the 
'^  celebrated  artist"  obtained  (a  delicate  business)  his  and  the  ladv's 
consent  to  her  sitting.  A  characteristic  instance,  among  many  like, 
of  the  chaimels  through  which  Etty  often  obtained  his  models  for  the 
head  ;  at  the  cost  of  no  small  pains  and  embarrassment.  The  feminine 
tiict  of  his  "Ilight  Hand"  always  proved  invaluable  in  perfecting  the 
discovery  and  opening  a  negotiation.  Sometimes  at  the  theatre,  the 
painter's  eye  would  be  taken  with  a  picturesque  "face  in  the  boxes; 
and  he  issue  the  injunction  to  his  niece  to  keep  her  eyes  about  her."  ' — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  20G. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  range  of  Etty's  subjects 
especially  demanded  a  pure  type  of  beauty.  He  tells  us: — 
'  When  I  found  that  all  the  great  painters  of  antiquity  had 
become  thus  great  through  painting  great  actions  and  the  human 
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form,  I  resolved  to  paint  nothing  else.  And  finding  God's 
most  glorious  work  to  be  woman,  that  all  beauty  had  been 
concentrated  in  her,  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself  to  painting — 
not  the  draper  s  or  milliner's  work — ^but  God's  most  glorious 
work,  more  finely  than  ever  had  l)een  done/ 

A  noblu  ambition  most  truly,  in  the  realization  of  which  it  must 
be  admitted  he  proved  himself  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Yet  the 
worship  of  this  idol,  not  the  compilation  of  the  tailor,  but  the 
emanation  of  God,  carried  him  into  an  art  anachronism  which 
the  public  showed  no  alacrity  to  sanction.  The  best  justifica- 
tion of  the  undraped  figure  was  given  by  a  living  critic,  when 
she  said  that  *we  have  all  some  abstract  notions  of  power, 
beauty,  love,  joy,  song,  haunting  our  minds,  and  illuminating  the 
realities  of  life.'  It  is  not  that  we  care  for  the  sea-bom  Venus, 
but  for  that  beauty  and  love  of  which  she  is  typical ;  it  is  not 
that  the  vine-crowned  Bacchus  is  an  object  of  our  faith,  but  we 
need  not  the  less  accept  him  as  an  exuberant  product  of  fancy, 
the  personified  expression  of  fertility  and  enjoyment.  We 
think  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man  who  shall  not 
be  deterred  by  fear  or  calumny  from  thus  translating  into  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  and  boldly  bringing  before  the 
public — which  either  is  too  depraved  or  pretends  to  be  too  pure 
— these  poetic  fictions  of  the  past  which  a  cold  rationalism  that 
even  in  art  would  exert  an  undivided  supremacy,  is  but  too  ready 
to  banish  and  condemn.  Such  subjects,  however,  are  never  likely 
to  be  eminently  popular  in  this  country ;  and  we  do  not  even 
desire  that  they  should  be  ;  and  assuredly  Etty  scarcely  attaiued 
to  tliat  elevation  and  purity  of  treatment  which  alone  could 
justify  the  boldness  of  his  attempt.  In  a  climate  where  we 
sutler  the  rigours  of  winter,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  severities 
of  a  northern  summer,  undraped  figures,  even  on  the  walls  of  an 
exliihition,  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  They  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled to  manners  and  associations  so  foreign  as  our  own  by  an 
ideal  and  all  but  unreal  treatment,  which  shall  at  once  transport 
the  fancy  to  other  times  and  rejTfions.  Scenes  like  these  must 
not  ])e  laid  on  earth,  but  in  those  limbos  of  air,  among  the 
isles  of  the  imagination,  or  the  fancied  Hesperides  slumbering 
vmder  cloudless  skies  fixnned  by  perfumed  breezes.  Such  regions 
are  fitly  peopled  by  beings  not  of  earth  ;  the  forms  unearthly, 
th'^  colours  bright  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
sportive  gaiety  of  the  action  telling  of  a  land  devoid  of  care  and 
sorrow.  Such  scenes  were  within  Etty's  power.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  plate  of  that  glowing  creation,  *  Youth  at  the  Prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm,'  so  brilliant  in  colour,  so  happy  in 
conception,  so  joyous  and  festive  in  the  life  it  breathes.  Callous 
must  be  that  criticism  which  can  speak  with  severity  of  such  a 
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work.  The  admirers  of  Etty  may  always  refer  with  confident  pride 
to  conceptions  like  this,  in  which  he  stands  almost  without  a  rivaL 
We  believe  it  is  uniformly  the  triumph  of  the  highest  art  to 
redeem  from  grossness  every  object  within  its  sphere  by  throwinff 
around  it  a  halo  of  beauty.  '  Una  and  the  Lion/  '  Orpheus  ana 
the  Beasts/  may  each  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  saving  beauty^ 
the  soul  of  art,  which  reduces  gross  mateiialism  into  subjection 
to  itself,  and  brings  discordant  and  opposing  elements  to  confess 
a  superior  spell.  To  this  test  we  may  fairly  subject  every  woric 
of  art  Is  beauty  found  in  that  supremacy  which  throws  into 
subjection  every  lower  consideration?  Witn  the  best  examples 
of  ancient  sculpture  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  the  classic 
period,  the  full  knowledge  of  the  human  form  seems  to  have 
ended  in  its  deification.  Form  was  exalted  till  it  became,  as  it 
were,  formless ;  the  material  so  instinct  with  thought  and  purpoee 
as  to  touch  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual,  till  the  physical  structure 
became  but  as  a  veil  which  covered  without  concealing  the  soul 
within.  Never  will  the  human  form  be  again  so  exidted  ;  but 
while  we  revert,  not  without  sorrow,  to  the  past,  we  may  look 
upon  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  subsequent  and  present  times 
as  affording  an  abundant  recompence.  We  do  not  now  give  the 
prize  of  merit  to  the  man  who  surpasses  all  competitors  in  deeds 
of  prowess  or  of  skill,  but  to  him  who  having  brought  his  body 
into  subjection,  bears  the  stamp  of  true  nobility  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  and  the  capacity  of  his  brow.  Herein  lies 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  Pagan  and  Christian  art; 
the  one  has  primary  reference  to  the  soul  within,  the  other  is  the 
glorification  of  the  physique  without  With  Christianity  and  its 
consequent  civilizations,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  art  were  at 
once  diverted  from  their  accustomed  channels ;  and  hence,  as 
already  stated,  we  regard  the  style  of  Etty  in  great  measure  an 
anachronism.  The  purity  of  his  mind  we  do  not  doubt,  the  purity 
of  his  works  is  altocrether  another  question.  Judging  from  our 
recollection  of  th  roductions  which  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
on  the  walls  of  th  jondon  exhibitions,  we  must  adhere  to  our 
opinion  that  they  'ere  not  suflSciently  elevated  in  form  or 
character  to  save  the^j^  from  their  more  obvious  tendency.  For 
Etty,  as  a  man,  we  have  the  greatest  respect ;  and  in  justification 
of  himself,  and  in  some  measure  likewise  of  his  works^  we  are 
constrained  to  make  the  following  extract  :— 

'  Like  many  other  men,  my  character  has  been  much  misunderstood. 
....  As  a  \vorshi])pcr  of  beauty,  whether  it  be  seen  in  a  weed,  a 
.  >wer,  or  in  that  most  interesting  form  of  humanity — lovely  v/oman ; 
in  intense  admiration  of  it  and  its  Almighty  Author,  if  at  any  time 
I  have  forgotten  the  boundary  line  that  I  ought  not  to  have  pasrcd 
and  tended  to  voluptuousness,  I  implore  His  pardon ;  I  have  never 
wished  to  seduce  others  irom  that  path  and  practice  of  virtue  which 
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alone  leads  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter ;  and  if  in  any  of  mj 
pictures  an  immoral  sentiment  has  been  aimed  at,  I  consent  it  should 
be  burnt ;  but  I  never  recollect  being  actuated  in  painting  my  pictures 
by  such  sentiment.  .  .  .  My  aim  in  all  my  great  pictures  has  been  to 
paint  some  great  moral  on  the  heart.' — Autobiography,  *  Art  Journal,* 
February,  1849. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  *  moral  on  the  heart'  was  so 
adorned  and  disguised  by  the  blandishments  of  his  palette,  as  to 
pass  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  multitude.  The  moral  of  his 
pictures  is  not  unlike  the  moral  appended  to  fables,  which,  while 
it  cannot  be  said  materially  to  augment  our  wisdom,  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  not  diminishing  our  enjoyment  In  either  picture 
or  fable  we  are  but  too  willing  to  be  led  on  through  the  alluring 
mazes  of  a  fancied  creation,  but  we  refuse  to  be  taught  by  so 
circuitous  a  method  the  truth  of  some  self-evident  position* 
Assuredly,  a  picture  by  Etty  is  not  exactly  the  place  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  moral  truth  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  charac- 
teristic of  the  unworldly  simplicity  of  Etty 's  mind  that  he  should 
imagine  his  productions  fulfilled  a  vocation  in  this  d^eotioiL 
Essentially  festive  and  joyous,  his  work^  are  not  to  be  condemned 
because  they  do  not  possess  merits  to  which  they  lay  n6  pre- 
tensions. If  they  satisfy  the  imagination,  and  do  not  absolutely 
oflFend  the  conscience,  it  sufficeth.  For  pictures  of  any  high  aim 
or  extended  scope,  we  believe  Etty's  mind  to  have  been  wholly 
imequal ;  it  is  on  such  works  as  the  following  that  we  ever  rejoice 
to  see  his  pencil  employed : — 

'  The  *  Cleopatra'  must  reckon  as  a  second  step  in  the  track  so 
happily  indicated  by  the  *  Coral  Finders.'  Most  of  the  productions 
linished  the  ensuing  year  (1822)  are  minor  flowers  from  the  same 
smiling  garden  of  fancy.  '  Venus  and  Cupid  Descending  ;' — *  Cupid 
and  Psyche  Descending ;' — *  Cupid  Sheltering  his  Darling  from  the 
ai)proaching  Storm' ; — *  Venus  at  the  Bath'  (not  exhibited,  wherein 
figure  again  the  favourite  dramatis  persona)  '  Psyche  and  her  Lover')  : 
these  together  form  a  bright  and  graceful  posy ;  all  in  the  fanciful 
and  pretty  rather  than  imaginative  strain ;  all  small  in  size  also.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

It  is  to  us  a  remarkable  anomaly  that  a  man  so  plain^  homely, 
and  unostentatious  as  Etty  should  find  a  fitting  expression  in  a 
school  of  art  so  essentially  decorative.  Heavy  and  uncouth  in 
person,  without  a  single  line  of  beauty  in  his  whole  composition ; 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  childhood  till  his  latest  days  to  the 
rudest  simplicity  of  life ;  by  a  rebound  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood on  some  inexplicable  law  of  contradiction,  he  painted 
throughout  his  whole  career  just  the  opposites  to  himselR  The 
history  of  literature  is  not  without  similar  examples.  The  tragic 
element  is  said  by  an  innate  necessity  to  contain  within  itself  the 
comic.     Jean  Paul  Richter,  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  composed 
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some  of  the  quaintest  and  most  humorous  of  his  works,  and  we  all 
know  that  ^  John  Gilpin'  was  written  in  a  fit  of  despondency. 
Still  these  instances  are  not  wholly  analogous,  they  are  but  the 
momentary  unbending  of  the  bow,  the  cwivulsive  or  hysterical 
reaction  of  a  mind  too  highly  wrought.  In  Etty,  on  the  other 
hand;  we  find  a  constant  and  apparently  healthy  action,  steadily 
workincr  to  one  uniform  result  in  which  the  cause  contradicts  the 
effect,  the  life  is  in  opposition  to  its  results.  He  was  probably 
one  of  those  quiet,  timid  men  in  whom  much  is  slumbering  un- 
known. We  find  that  in  general  society  he  was  *  too  shy  and 
diffident  to  take  a  part,'  and  '  would  often  at  a  dinner  party  sit 
without  saying  a  word.'  We  have  seen  likewise  that  his  mind 
was  long  in  arriving  at  maturity,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
evidently  slow,  and  his  ideas  wanted  that  rapidity  of  sequence  on 
which  brilliancy  in  society  so  greatly  depends.  Beneath  the 
heavy  outward  form,  unseen  by  the  outer  world,  there  evidently 
lav  concealed  in  Etty's  mind  a  rich  vein  of  poetry  and  romance 
which  only  found  suitable  expression  in  the  quiet  sedumon  of 
his  studio. 

Etty  on  his  return  from  Italy  was  fired  with  an  ambition  to 
paint  large  pictiures.  A  large  canvas  demands  not  only  large 
figures,  but  a  great  subject  and  a  grand  treatment  A  laxge 
picture  must  be  something  more  than  a  small  one  magnified ;  a 
giant  figure  must  be  instinct  with  giant  energies ;  works  on  the 
scale  of  Michael  Angelo  demand  his  powers.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  fame  of  Etty  that  in  his  attempts  at  high  art,  in  the 
of  large  canvases,  he  obtained  little  encouragement.  The 
of  grand  works  now  in  the  Academy  of  Edinburgh  he  was  glad 
to  dispose  of  at  prices  which  barely  afforded  him  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  we  may  safely  venture  the  opinion  that  the  high 
sum  realized  for  his  latest  great  effort — the  'Joan  of  Arc/  was 
the  reward  of  a  previously  well-earned  fame  in  other  directions 
rather  than  the  representative  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work. 
Of  this  '  Joan  of  Arc'  series,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1847,  we  have  retained  no  very  favourable  impression ;  they  were 
received  with  the  greater  leniency  as  the  latest  efforts  of  a  vete- 
ran whose  previous  works  and  untiring  zeal  entitled  him  to  re- 
spectful deference.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  we  did  not  fidl 
to  examine  Etty's  Edinburgh  series,  and  we  find  in  our  note- 
book the  following  entry  respecting  them  : — *  The  action  of  these 
pictures  is  forced  and  exaggerated  without  being  really  strong/ 
This  is  just  what  we  shouhl  have  anticipated  ;  a  mind  deficient 
in  essential  grasp  and  power  always  tears  its  *  passion  to  tatter^' 
and  wants  the  *  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.'  An 
artist  should  be  conficious  of  something  like  superhuman  power% 
before  he  puts  his  genius  to  the  severe  test  of  great  pictaren 
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Wilkie,  who  won  well  merited  fame  in  the  Dutch  department, 
proved  himself  utterly  unsuited  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  scale 
and  sphere  of  subject.  This  might  infallibly  have  been  predicted 
from  the  character  of  his  mind.  It  was  wanting  in  that  power, 
grasp,  and  loftiness  which  alone  can  fill  a  large  canvas  not  merely 
with  bodily  but  spiritual  presence.  With  Etty  it  was  the  same. 
His  journals  and  letters  do  not  contain  one  really  great  original 
thought,  and  how  could  he  then  jpaint  a  truly  great  picture? 
Raphael  did  not  visit  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  paint  the 
*  Transfiguration,'  nor  Athens  that  he  might  accurately  represent 
its  school ;  the  imagination  can  always  create  for  itself  the  most 
fitting  sphere  for  the  enacting  of  a  great  event ;  and  when  we 
find  Etty,  before  he  attempts  his  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  constrained  to 
make  a  tour  to  Orleans  in  order  to  take  sketches  of  backgrounds 
and  accessories,  we  at  once  know  that  his  mind  is  more  fitted  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  topographer  than  for  the  originating  power 
implied  in  the  historical  painter.  Etty  was  not  a  great  man,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  life  to  show  it ;  he  painted,  it  is  true,  some  pic- 
tures which  by  their  exuberant  fancy  and  power  of  fascination 
will  always  live  in  the  art  of  his  country,  but  he  was  not  a  man 
of  that  distinguished  and  commanding  power  which  would  place 
him  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  of  universal  art ;  he  did 
not  possess  that  general  genius  which  can  command  a  position 
in  history.  He  had  not  those  qualities  which  give  force  on 
a  grand  scale ;  he  had  not  raised  his  mind  to  that  high  pitch 
from  which  alone  high  art  can  originate.  However  contradictory 
it  may  appear,  yet  we  believe  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  order 
to  paint  a  large  picture  a  man  must  be  able  to  concentrate  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  thought  into  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  space.  Now  of  this  concentrated  power  of  thought 
Etty  was  deficient.  We  could  quote  from  his  ^  Life'  aphorisms 
which  from  their  mingled  gravity  and  puerility  would  hold  his 
character  up  to  ridicule.  To  do  so  would  be  unjust,  for  it  is  per- 
haps scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  a  painter  otherwise  than  by  his 
pictures. 

But  it  is  as  a  colourist  that  Etty  must  stand  or  fall,  herein  lies 
his  true  claim  to  immortality.  We  have  seen  that  in  his  earliest 
outset  Sir  Thoma,s  Lawrence  told  him  that  he  had  *a  very  good 
eye  for  colour.'  Now  although  colour  ranks  low  among  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  art,  yet  the  power  of  appreciating  its  delicacies 
and  refinements  is  among  the  rarest  of  endowments.  A  man  by 
assiduous  industry  may  acquire  the  power  of  drawing  correctly  ; 
the  grammar  of  art  will  teach  him  the  laws  of  light  and  shade, 
with  the  rules  of  composition,  which  without  much  difficulty  he 
may  reduce  to  practice ;  but  no  industry,  no  instruction,  and  no 
technical  maxims  will  in  colour  supply  the  want  of  a  delicate 
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perception.  The  tyro  will  ask  the  master  how  did  you  compoiiuul 
those  tints  and  tones  ;  he  cannot  tell.  If  again  asked  why  he 
puts  given  colours  in  a  certain  position,  he  will  have  nq  better 
answer  than  because  they  look  well.  Colour  which  can  be  divided 
according  to  positive  and  well-known  laws  by  the  prisniy  and  is 
capable  of  scientific  accuracy  in  its  analysis  and  statement^  be- 
comes, when  practically  applied  to  art,  all  but  a  creature  of 
caprice.  We  know  that  a  well  coloured  picture  must  please  by 
virtue  of  certain  well  ascertained  laws,  and  yet  the  knowledge  ol 
these  laws  will  neither  make  a  good  colounst  or  be  an  elEcient 
recipe  for  the  composition  of  a  good  picture.  Colouring  would 
be  the  most  carnal  element  in  art  if  by  its  subtlety  it  were  not  the 
most  spiritual.  The  great  colourists  have  never  educated  their 
eye  through  the  intellect ;  if  they  have  fulfilled  laws  they  have 
done  so  unwittingly;  the  Venetians  knew  little  aboutthe  prism; 
their  works  were  not  the  result  of  science  though  they  doubtleai 
bear  the  test  of  scientific  analysis.  From  the  pictures  of  Tiuner 
and  his  copyist  Pyne,  it  might  indeed  be  imagined  that  at  least 
in  their  case  the  eye  had  been  perverted  from  the  study  of  nature 
and  reliance  upon  healthy  intuition  by  the  more  palpable  bril- 
liancy of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Such  pictures  Etty  apUy  termed 
'  fiery  abominations,'  and  accordingly  we  find  his  own  works  finee 
from  such  vagaries.  Etty's  colouring  is  undoubtedly  fiur  from 
literal,  it  is  fanciful  and  playful,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
his  subjects ;  it  is  stamped  with  an  individuality  of  his  own,  and 
is  in  some  measure  to  be  regarded  as  a  mentied  creation.  His 
eye  for  colour  became  indeed  a  passion  craving  for  constant  gra- 
tification, pictures  created  enthusiasm  in  his  mind  in  proportion 
as  they  contained  this  element,  and  canvas  was  just  so  much 
space  in  which  fancy  revelled  in  voluptuous  hues. 

In  order  to  assign  to  Etty  his  right  position  among  the  great 
colourists,  it  will  be  well  for  a  moment  to  revert  to  the  leading 
characteristics  which  have  distinguished  the  more  celebrated 
masters.  By  general  consent,  Titian  ranks  as  chief  Not  only  is  he 
the  purest  and  the  most  truthful,  but  in  him  colour  never  ran  ram- 
pant ;  it  was  not  pursued  as  the  sole  object ;  was  kept  in  subjection, 
and  never  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  senatorial  dignity  of  his 
figures.  It  is  evident  that  Etty,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
individual  merits,  belonged  to  a  totally  different  order  of  tasta 
Florid  and  decorative,  pursuing  colour  for  its  own  sake,  he  was 
not  anxious  to  render  it  subservient  to  a  higher  meaning.  We 
find  in  a  note-book  that  we  passed  the  following  critidsm  on  one 
of  his  works:  *  It  contains  just  one  excellence — colour — and  that 
gaudy  and  wanting  in  purity  ;  the  colour  is  even  less  pure  thaa 
that  of  Rubens,  and  fails  in  attainmg  his  liquid  lucid  and  Uan* 
sparent  quality.  The  style  is  that  of  meretricious  glare,  is  wanton^ 
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in  balance  of  parts,  and  would  presuppose  anything  but  a 
refined  and  delicate  taste/  This  criticism,  if  it  were  to  stand 
alone  in  its  unmitigated  severity,  would  be  unjust ;  it  is  one-sided, 
and  scarcely  applicable  to  many  of  his  works,  Still,  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree,  it  expresses  our  deliberate  opinion,  and  serves  to 
show  that  we  do  not  place  Etty  among  the  class  of  pure 
colourists. 

If  not  for  the  purity,  at  least  for  the  glory  of  colour,  we  turn 
to  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  prince  of  palace  painters, 
his  pictures  are  resplendent  with  all  the  sumptuous  riches  of  a 
court .  Educated  under  the  sway  of  Titian,  making  Venice  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  he  was  the  fitting  iastrument  to  transmit  to 
latest  times  the  expiring  glories  of  the  Republic.  The  festivities 
of  merchant  princes,  the  apotheosis  of  the  world's  favourites, 
robed  in  all  the  splendour  of  earth,  enhanced  by  the  radiance  of 
the  skies,  found  in  him  their  chosen  chronicler.  His  pictures 
more  than  any  other  works,  whether  written  or  painted,  serve  to 
prove  the  analogy  between  colours  and  sounds  ;  in  modulation  of 
tone,  in  intricacy  yet  harmony  of  arrangement,  they  are  to  the 
eye  what  a  band  of  musicians  is  to  the  ear.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, nevertheless,  that  they  appeal  to  the  bodily  rather  than 
to  the  spiritual  sense;  an<l  while  recording  with  rapture  the 
riches  of  earth,  do  not  lead  the  thoughts  onward  to  the  mysteries 
of  heaven.  Never  in  fact  were  spiritual  subjects  treated  in  a 
more  secular  manner  than  by  the  whole  school  of  colourists, 
whether  we  turn  to  Rubens  in  Belgium,  or  to  Titian,  Veronese, 
and  Tintoretto  in  Venice.  But  at  this  moment  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  individual  style  of  colour  which  characterizes  tho 
works  of  Veronese.  We  have  been  the  more  desirous  of  dwell- 
ing upon  his  special  manner  from  a  persuasion  that  a  comparison 
of  Etty's  style  with  this  master  would  show  that  in  visual  sus- 
ceptibilities they  were  alike,  and  that  our  modern  colourist  may 
claim  Veronese  as  his  historical  progenitor.  Both  were  florid 
and  decorative,  exuberant  and  profuse  ;  both  were  alike  wanting 
in  purity  ;  both  pursued  colour  with  an  intoxicated  delight, 
making  it  their  supreme  good,  and  allowing  form,  thought,  and 
the  high  purposes  of  art  to  become  subordinate. 

There  is  still  another  colourist,  scarcely  less  famous  than  the 
two  preceding,  and  boasting  of  a  well-defined  manner  of  his  own, 
whose  influence  may  likewise  be  traced  in  Etty.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  refer  to  Rubens ;  in  him  colour  runs  into 
rampant  riot  Tlie  lavish  profusion  and  complicated  intricacy  of 
hi  lines,  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  hand,  are  even  outvied  by 
tho  profuse  riches  of  his  gorgeous  colour.  A  vigour  of  hand 
which  never  seems  to  have  paused  one  moment  in  its  triumph 
either  for  repose  or  to  await  the  guidance  of  thought,  revelled 
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in  colour  as  the  language  of  passion,  drunk  with  an  enthusiaBn 
which  knew  no  satiety.  It  is  not  in  Assumptions  of  the  M'Ai^nnn* 
or  Depositions  from  the  Cross  that  such  a  man  was  fitted  to  excel, 
but  in  the  triumphs  of  Bacchus  and  the  revels  of  SileniUL  la 
his  art  indeed  he  was  himself  a  god  suited  for  sucli  company.  From 
Rubens,  Etty  claims,  if  not  lineal  descent,  at  least  collatenil 
sanguinity.  He  inherits  not  merely  the  merits  of  his  pred< 
but  still  more  the  faults.  In  the  voluptuous  character  of 
subjects,  he  is  to  a  greater  extent  indebted  to  the  Fleming  than 
to  the  Venetian,  and  his  phlegmatic  forms  are  kiadred  rather 
to  the  swamps  of  Holland  than  to  the  soil  and  sky  of  Itafy. 
The  bold  daring  which  marks  the  outlines  of  Bubens  is  not 
less  conspicuous  in  his  colouring.  In  the  Louvre  there  is  a 
small  landscape,  in  which  the  most  extraordinary  colours  mm 
through  the  sky — greens,  browns,  reds,  all  blended  into  aerial 
harmony.  He  anticipated  in  his  practice  Chevreuil's  iheoiy  ci 
the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours,  and  the  law  which  the 
Frenchman  has  reduced  to  an  algebraical  equation  the  Flemii^^ 
expressed  with  not  less  exactitude  in  his  worka  Colours  the 
most  florid,  and  taken  by  themselves  out  of  th^  oonteit 
literally  outrageous,  are  yet  by  juxta-position  and  the  modula- 
tion of  intermediate  tints  blended  into  unison.  This  perfect 
balance  of  parts  is  the  result  not  of  compromise  or  surrender 
but  the  antagonism  of  intensity  against  intensity,  each  cokmr 
contending  for  the  mastery,  yet  kept  in  subordination  by  some 
fitly  placed  and  chosen  mass  of  still  greater  force.  This  it  is 
that  gives  to  his  works  such  killing  brilliancy.  The  Exhibition 
of  the  British  Institution  of  last  summer  contained  what  might 
be  taken  for  companion  pictures,  both  in  size  and  subject^  the 
one  by  Rubens,  the  other  by  Etty.  Etty's  *  Worid  before  the 
Flood'  was  by  the  position  it  held  on  the  wall  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, designedly  contrasted  with  one  of  the  gorgeous  displays  of 
Ilul>ens.  The  modem  master,  although  last  and  indeed  leaa^ 
and  yet  nevertheless  occupying  a  most  worthy  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  gieat  colourists,  bore  the  test  of  such  trial  with 
an  access  rather  than  a  diminution  to  his  previous  renown. 
Speaking  from  recollection,  we  should  say  that  the  most  ">f^rkej 
distinction  between  the  two  pictures  consisted  in  a  certun  cmditv 
and  harshness  in  Etty's  coloura,  which  in  the  work  of  his  master 
were  blended  by  transition  tints.  This  gave  to  Etty's  picture  a 
want  of  balance,  and  although  probably  it  contained  the  lc«at 
colour  of  the  two  pictures,  yet  to  the  eye  it  appeared  from  this 
lack  of  blending,  the  most  florid.     We  find  indeed  from  Etty's 

*  Life'  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of   the  broken 
and  tertiary  tones;  some  of  his  pictures,  we  are  told,  were  painted 

*  on  the  principle  of  attaining   harmony  of  colour  by  neutral 
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tints  /  and  we  are  assured  that  'perhaps  no  class  of  Etty  s  works 
more  unmistakeably  shows  his  mastery  as  a  colourist  than  do 
these  ;  wherein  scarcely  any  positive  colour  is  introduced,  which 
are  yet  as  delightful  to  the  eye  as  significant  to  the  mind.' 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  displays 
that  highest  manifestation  of  a  critic's  ingenuity — the  discour»ng 
on  an  excellence  which  has  no  existence.  That  Etty  might  strive 
to  mitigate  his  tendency  to  an  over-florid  colouring  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  *  neutral  tints'  is  possible,  and  certainly  laudable; 
that  he  ever  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  we  know  of  no  evidence. 
His  mind  wanted  that  refined  culture  which  tends  to  the  neutral 
in  colour,  as  it  loves  the  unostentatious  in  thought. 

In  conclusion  to  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  would  venture 
to  refer  to  that  highest  phase  of  colour  to  which  assuredly  neither 
Etty  nor  any  of  his  great  progenitors  can  lay  much  clainL  All 
physical  phenomena  rise  by  a  gradual  and  unbroken  scale  from 
brute  materialism  up  to  spiritualism.  Colour,  in  its  highest 
relations,  ceases  to  be  physical  and  becomes  metaphysical,  the 
visible  expression  of  a  mental  emotion,  part  of  that  symbolism 
by  which  matter  is  made  the  vehicle  of  mind.  To  the  attain^- 
ment  of  this  mental  expression  we  believe  it  is  primarily  essential 
to  merge  positive  colour  into  general  tone.  Tone  in  colour  and 
tone  in  mental  feeling  are  in  fact  correlatives,  the  product  of 
discipline,  the  repose  of  duly  regulated  powers.  They  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  gentleness  and  tenderness,  and  imply  a  calm 
sobriety  i]i  demeanour.  It  is  only  the  lust  of  the  eye  that  seeks 
the  florid,  the  chastened  mind  clothes  itself  in  that  beauty  which  is 
pure  and  gentle.  Barbaric  grandeur,  Oriental  beauty,  princely 
festivities  in  palaces  of  beauty,  are  not  inaptly  represented  in  an 
art  that  feasts  the  eye  in  the  prodigality  of  colour.  But  a  higher 
and  more  mental  civilization  demands  a  higher  art,  in  which 
sense  is  subordinate  to  spirit,  and  colour  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
The  greatest  picture  of  colour  ever  painted  is,  as  such,  only  to  be 
ranked  with  the  best  liouse  decorations,  and  nothing  more  ;  the 
painter  of  such  a  picture  is  a  mere  adorner  of  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  not  the  true  artist  or  poet ;  he  may  be  endowed  with  delicate 
sensuous  susceptibilities,  but  did  he  possess  true  mental  resources, 
intellectual  expression  and  purpose  would  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  his  works.  If  it  were  our  purpose  to  assign  to  Etty  his  place 
in  universal  history,  considerations  such  as  these  would  govern 
our  decision.  We  have  endeavoured  to  classify  and  distinguish 
his  special  style  of  colour,  and  now  we  seek  to  give  to  colour 
itself"  a  true  position  among  the  elements  of  art.  It  may  be 
an  ungrateful  task.  It  is  always  most  pleasant  to  a  writer, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  reader,  that  the  subject  of  a  biography 
should  be  made  its  hero  ;  we  have,  however,  resisted  this  tempta- 
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tion,  and  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  and  diacriminative 
estimate  of  Etty's  powers.  An  admiration  of  his  genius  has 
not  blinded  us  to  his  defects. 

Etty  was  a  man  of  mental  strivings  and  ambition ;  to  hit 
credit  be  it  spoken,  his  whole  life  was  one  of  intellectual  program 
It  is  the  result  of  observation  that  artists  who  anive  at  eminoBoe 
are  seldom  if  ever  destitute  of  literary  attainment,  or,  at  leas^ 
literary  aptitude.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  literature 
and  Art  are  twin  sisters,  the  o&pring  of  the  same  parents^  one 
in  origin  and  destiny. 

'Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues,' 

each  claims  the  same  high  calling.  Having  already  told  the 
reader  that  Etty  was  no  painter  in  words,  we  t&ink  it  but  due  to 
his  reputation  that  at  least  one  among  the  several  exeeptioual 
passages  which  have  come  to  our  notice  should  be  quoted.  The 
following  will  serve  to  give  some  insight  into  that  element  of 
romance  which  obtained  an  utterance  in  his  works,  but  iris 
otherwise  concealed  under  his  heavy  form  and  the  silence  of 
his  demeanour.  Speaking  of  the  kind  hospitality  which  he 
received  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Naples,  he  says  :—^ 

'Yasi  ct  altre  antiqui  elegances  of  the  olden  time  decorated  his 
apartments,  which  were  in  a  lofty  part  of  Naples,  commanding  a  snpeih 
view  of  the  beautiful  bay  and  coast ;  here,  till  the  life-long  daybgU 
failed,  and  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  mountains,  I  sat.  Look  beloir! 
there  are  the  numerous  Neapolitan  fishing-boats  spreading  their  winoed 
sails  and  standing  out  to  sea ;  and  hark  !  what  sound  is  that  which 
sweetly  rises  on  the  evening  breeze,  wings  its  way  on  high,  rising  Uke 
an  exhalation  ?  it  is  the  fisherman's  song  to  the  Virgin.  How  like  ths 
^olian  harp,  melodious,  mysterious;  now  swelling  on  the  ear,  nov 
dying  like  a  dream  away  ;  well  might  Lord  Byron  say, 

'  Ave  Maria !  Blessed  be  the  hour !' 

All  is  again  silent.  The  sea-breeze  rises  and  shakes  the  casements; 
the  night  steals  on,  and  with  her  comes  the  silver  moon  shedding  her 
soil  light  on  this  enchanting  scene.' — Autobiography,  *  Art  Journal/ 
February,  1849. 

This  scene  we  ourselves  have  often  witnessed  in  'nights  not 
made  for  slumber,'  which  after  the  sultry  glare  of  day  Drought 
'healing  on  their  winga'  Etty  lived  wholly  for  his  art ;  it  wai 
the  sole  idol  of  his  life,  the  centre  round  which  circled  eveij 
desire  and  thought.  His  was  not  one  of  those  discursive  natniee 
which  range  through  the  wide  domain  of  knowledee,  trane* 
mutiug  all  they  touch  with  the  power  and  vitality  of  theur  genius 
He  was  a  man  of  few  wants,  of  but  one  ambition ;  and  bom  to 
slender  expectations,  and  of  no  brilliant  powers,  his  triumphant 
career  was  a  surprise  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  frienda     A  man 
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who  raises  himself  to  a  sphere  above  his  origin,  who  is  rewarded 
by  a  success  he  little  anticipated,  acknowledged  as  a  hero  by 
the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  seldom  fails  of  being  happy.  Etty  s 
*  Life'  is  monotonous  to  read,  because  it  runs  in  an  untroubled 
current  of  content  and  calm  without  a  single  catastrophe  to  give 
tragic  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  drama.  In  his  earlier 
career  it  is  true  he  is  inconveniently  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
love,  but  the  passion  being  always  unrequited,  his  life  ultimately 
settles  down  into  confirmed  bachelorhood  with  a  niece  for  a 
housekeeper,  and  his  art  as  the  sole  object  of  his  afiTection. 

We  cannot  predict  for  this  biography  the  popularity  that 
recently  attended  the  life  of  Haydon.  The  successful  Etty  and 
the  ruined  Haydon  were  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  their 
several  characteristics  cannot  be  thrown  into  stronger  relief  than 
by  their  mutual  contrast — Haydon,  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  sought  to  carry  everything  by  storm,  and 
waged  throughout  life  a  deadly  warfare  which  was  as  ruinous  in 
its  progress  as  it  was  tragic  in  its  close  ; — Etty,  quiet,  timid,  and 
retiring,  calmly  submitted  to  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  his  lot, 
but  at  the  same  time  laboured  with  that  persevering  industry 
which  in  the  end  commands  success.  Haydon,  with  wild  erratic 
genius,  discursively  and  ardently  pursued,  or  rather  vehemently 
attacked  and  assaulted,  every  subject  that  came  within  his  reach  ; 
what  in  ordinary  mortals  was  enthusiasm  took  in  him  the  form 
of  mania  ; — Etty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  but 
it  never  became  in  him  the  monomania  q|  his  life,  never  threw 
for  one  moment  his  mind  out  of  healthy^Salance,  or  was  the  cause 
of  his  violating  the  decorum  or  even  the  conventionalism  of 
society.  Haydon,  elated  by  inordinate  self-conceit  and  assurance, 
believed  himself  the  appointed  instrument  for  raising  the  art  of 
his  country  to  world -renown  ;  he  made  convulsive  and  strenuous 
efforts  and  failed  ; — Etty  had,  it  is  true,  just  the  requisite  faith  in 
himself  to  sustain  his  energies,  but  he  was  essentially  an  humble 
man  who  waited  till  he  should  be  exalted  by  others  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  received  the  acclamation  of  applause,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  collected  works  at  the  Adelphi,  that  he  gloried  in  his 
powers  and  triumphed  in  his  success.  Haydon  was  prodigal  in 
prayers,  yet  his  life  was  loud  in  blasphemy  ; — Etty's  prayers,  if 
few,  are  at  least  free  from  ostentation,  and  they  brought  forth 
the  fruit  of  good  living.  Haydon 's  art  was  repulsive  and  for- 
bidding, Etty's  alluring  and  winning.  Haydon  was  tortured  on 
this  world's  rack,  his  life  a  blunder,  his  art  a  failure,  and  his  death 
a  disaster  and  disgrace  ; — Etty  passed  through  life  in  calm  con- 
tentment ;  in  his  art  he  received  the  reward  of  riches  and  renown ; 
and  he  died  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  day's  labour  ended,  the 
prize  won. 
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It  were  almost  as  difficult  a  task  to  define,  with  meti^hysical 
exactness  and  precision,  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
true  critic,  as    to   state,  in  a  single  sentence,  all   the    neces- 
sary  qualifications  of    the   poet.      In  this,  as  in   many  other 
cases,  it  is  far  easier  to  present  the  negative  than  the  positive 
side  of  the  picture,  and  to  show  what  he  is  not,  instead  of 
describing  what  he  is.     Of  course  the  more  obvious  requirements 
aad  surface  qualifications  both  of  bard  and  critic  may  be  stated 
in  a  series  of  propositions  ;  but  aft^r  we  have  done  defining  and 
analyzing,   it  will  generally  be   found    that    some    important 
element  has  escaped  oiu-  observation.     Genius,  in  whatever  mode 
it  may  manifest  itself,  whether  its  votary  be  a  PraxiteleSi  a 
Canov<a,   a   Michael   Angelo,   or  a    Chantrey,   who   works   his 
wonders  through  the  magic  of  form  ;  or  whether  he  be  a  Raphael, 
a  Titian,  a  Poussin,  or  a  Turner,  *  dwelling  in  the  light  of  setting 
suns,'  and  reproducing  in  coloiu:  the  beautiful  and  holy  both  m 
earth  and  heaven  ;  or  whether  he  seizes  sound  as  his  slave,  and 
with   Handel,    Mendelssohn,   and    Beethoven,   rolls   out  grand 
volumes  of  harmony,  passionate,  though  unsyllabled   spiritual 
plea<lings,  or  wild  wails  of  musical  anguish  ; — whether  its  dia* 
ciple  be  poet,  philosopher,  critic,  jjfiiuter,  sculptor,  or  musician,—- 
it  has  one  universal  quality  in  common, — this,  namely,  of  i^iystcry, 
both  a.s  to  its  origin  and  nature,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its 
development.     Every  man  of  true  genius  is  in  many  important 
seiLSfts  a  *  veiled  prophet,'  and  hides  more  than  he  reveals.     He 
stands  like  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  all  heaven  at  his  back, 
in   the   light   of  '  another   presence,'   and   surrounded   by   the 
thundorings  of  a  power  foreign  to  himself     He  is  often  merely 
the  mouthpiece  of  tlie  oracle— the  blind  agent  of  an  irresistible 
force.     His  genius  po'^sesses  him ;  he  does  not  possess  it.     At 
the  height  and  fervour  of  his  inspiration,  when  it  comes  on  him 
like  a  tempest,  he  is  carried  away,  whence  he  knows  not^  nor 
whither.     At  such  moments  his  career  resembles  not  uhat  of  the 
eagle  sailing  sunwards,  stirring  the  still  ether  into  moraentarr 
commotion    by    his    uprising,    beating   his   breast  agunst    the 
sunst^t,   and   with    burning  eye  flapping  the  ruddy  Tight   with 
his  broad  vans,  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  regal  power  and 
buoyancy,  but  rather  that  of  an  arrow  whistling  through  the  air, 
quivering  with  an  energy  not  its  own,  and  rushing  onward  with 
the  spc<;d  of  light  towards  some  unseen  target  in  the  distance. 
The  sources  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  power 
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itself,  are  alU)5et.her  inexplicable  even  to  himself;  and  all  attempte 
to  iolve  the  riJiile  ami  explain  the  mystery,  on  the  part  of 
others,  are  utterly  futile. 

Assuredly  the  genuine  critic  ia  a  man  of  true  genius.  Hence 
the  danger  of  dogmatizing  as  tu  the  (character  of  his  qualifications, 
and  the  difficulty  of  defining  fully  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
He  possesses  much  in  common  with  the  artist,  whether  poet  or 
punter,  and  nf  him  it  may  be  affirmed,  as  confidently  as  of  either 
of  them,  that  he  is  born,  and  not  made.  No  possible  amount  of 
culturewill  l»estow  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  worthy  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  caUin"  ;  although  culture,  and  that  not 
stinted,  is  essential  to  their  due  development.  There  are  certain 
writers  who  insist  loudly  on  the  necessity  of  an  '  artistic  training,' 
as  though  this  was  to  supply  the  place  of  all  natural  deficiencies, 
filling  the  b;irren  wilderness  with  plenty,  and  making  the  arid 
Bands  of  a  thirsty  Sahara  blossom  into  rose-beds.  Surely  a  few 
preliminary  ijuestions  had  better  be  instituted  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  which  has  to  be  'trained*  Liberal  and  enlightened 
culture  will  doubtless  produce  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  nothing 
more.  A  cultivated  cabbage  is  a  cabbage  still,  albeit  a  fine  one, 
with  large  h<;irt  and  ample  leaf,  but  not  a  lily  or  a  inoss-rose. 
On  the  other  hautl,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
genius  works  its  wonders  altc^ther  unaided  by  education, — 
i'iat  lux! — and  straightway  a  world  of  beauty,  with  leaping 
seas,  shores  sun-fringed  with  golden  sands,  rushing  cataracts, 
bulging,  billowy  mountains,  and  forests  in  all  their  tumbled  and 
dishevelled  beauty,  springs  suddenly  out  of  chaos  into  light,  as 
Venus  stepped  out  from  the  foarn  in  all  the  glory  of  her  full- 
formed  limbj  and  streaming  hair  !  Never  was  there  a  gi'eater 
mistake  !  This  is  Abaris  without  his  spear,  Jupiter  without  his 
thunderbolts,  or  Apollo  Tniiius  his  lyre  and  golden  arrows.  In 
strict  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gi-niua  conferred  on  evefyman 
is  the  necessity  for  its  sedulous  culture,  and  viee  versd.  Where 
little  or  none  hns  been  bestowed,  not  only  will  little  he  required, 
but  much  would  be  a  mere  waste,  and  worse.  Flippancy  would, 
in  that  case,  be  added  to  folly,  and  pertness  to  a  pletkcnu  of  wind 
and  vapour.  But  where  the  endowments  have  been  prodigal, 
much  care  ia  necessary  in  their  cultivation  A  garden  on  the 
Ganges  —were  such  a  thing  common — would  require  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  industry  in  weeding  and  pruning,  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetation,  tha  bursting  bad 
and  hlci.-;som  of  a  too-lavish  efflorescence  ;  whereas  a  similar  plot 
of  ground  in  the  centre  of  an  Irish  bog,  or  in  the  heart  of  Lap- 
land, torture  it  na  you  may  with  plough  and  barrow,  is  not  worth 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it 

The  genuine  critic,  like  the  trrie  poet,  is  a  man  of  excromo 
xx2 
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susceptibility,  keenly  alive  to  the  presence  of  beauty  in  iJl  its 
thousand  disguises  and  developmenta  He,  too,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  possesses  the  *  vision  and  the  fiaculty  divineu' 
He  sees  what  others  see  not,  and  has  the  power  to  exhibit  what 
he  sees.  As  the  poet  stands  rapt  before  nature,  eager  to  behold 
her  in  her  various  attitudes  and  loving  her  in  all :  now  bending 
in  delight  over  her  quiet  loveliness,  and  anon  startled  into  niystic 
dread  by  the  savage  terrors  of  her  lowering  aspect ;  tremblingly 
alive,  alike  to  the  slightest  whisper  of  her  noontide  woodlands 
and  the  loudest  thunderings  of  her  might  and  majesty  ;  tracing 
along  her  dusty  highways  and  amid  her  waste-places^  as  well  as 
over  her  heather-bloom  and  meadow-flowers  the  impress  of 
divine  footsteps,  and  hearing  in  her  stammering  accents  some 
syllables  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  by  Him  whose  garments 
once  fluttered  in  her  winds  on  Calvary, —  so  the  true  critic  comes 
before  a  great  work  of  art, — an  *  Iliad,'  a  *  PromethenSi'  a 
^Divina  Comedia,'  or  a  'Paradise  Lost;'  and,  feigning  no 
affected  raptures,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  power  and 
splendour,  he  perceives,  through  his  strong  sympathy  and  kin- 
ship with  its  spirit,  the  tenour  of  its  '  high  argument'  and  the 
full  scope  of  its  signiflcance,  and  sees  face  to  face  those  beantieB 
which  to  others  are  but  dimly  discernible,  '  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,' — ^beholds  the  wh6le  weird  region  alive  and  humming 
with  the  song  of  Nymph  and  Naiad,  while  untouched  eyes  per- 
ceive nothing  more  than  stunted  trees  and  tangled  underwood; 
and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  skill,  to  the  grasp  and  grandeur  of 
his  genius,  will  be  the  force  and  beauiy  of  his  pictures  of  the 
fairy-landscapes  he  has  witnessed, — ^the  value  of  his  jottings  in 
the  wonder-land  in  which  he  has  been  wandering ! 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  we  do 
not,  with  some,  regard  the  critic  as  a  mere  compound  of  the 
wasp  and  spider, — sting  and  cobweb.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  regard  him  as  a  perfectly  harmless  personage,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  utter  commonplaces,  windy  platitudes,  and  oracnliir 
nothings.  He  is  certainly  not  a  Blair,  a  Oifford,  a  Boileaa,  or 
even  a  brilliant  Jeffrey  or  Macaulay.  He  is  a  man  of  genio^ 
born  to  accomplish  the  task  to  which  he  is  devoted,— -often  a 
poet,  and  always  jyotentialli/,  although  not  actuaUyy  that  whksk 
he  depicts  and  criticizes.  Such  high-souled  critics  were  Qoethe 
and  Coleridge,  Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt ; 
and  such  a  critic  is  the  author  before  us — George  Oilfillan  of 
Dundee. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  been  too  lonnf  and  too  prominentlybefore  the 
public  to  need  any  introduction  at  our  handa  His  'Three 
Galleries  of  Portraits,'  his  *  Bards  of  the  Bible,'  his  work  on  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  and  though  last  not  leasts  his  splendid 
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edition  of  the  Poets,  have  built  up  for  him  audi  a  literary  repu- 
tation Bs  it  is  the  lot  of  very  few  to  acquire  in  a  lifetime  of  inces- 
sant labour. 

Few  writers  attain  to  eminence  in  the  walks  of  criticism, 
especially  if  they  are  possessed  of  strong  individuality,  are  honest, 
free  of  speech,  and  inclined,  moreover,  to  submit  all  men  who 
i^ss  under  review  to  a  Christian  test,  without  having  many  and 
bitter  enemies.  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  no  exception  to  this  nile.  It  is 
a  paltry  antagonism,  however,  whose  regnant  spirit  is  that  of 
heartless  and  malevolent  depreciation,  and  which  is  driven  to 
the  very  last  resource  of  impotent  hate,  that,  namely,  of  parading 
a  few  faults  as  specimens  of  an  author's  style,  seizing  on  hia 
dishabillb  garments  and  exhibiting  them  to  view  as  his  parade- 
dress,  dnw^ging  into  light  a  few  of  his  peccadilloes — the  mere 
asides  %na  jtawky  toucnes  of  a  high  and  noble  nature — as  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate  sins,  and  ignoring  altogether  the  bright 
and  sunny  qualilifs,  the  brilliance,  the  weight  and  wisdom  which 
constitute  his  genuine  characteristics.  Our  author  is  accused  of 
lauding  too  loudly,  and  of  blaming  too  boldly.  He  is  neither 
timid  nor  heartless— alas  !  His  imagery  is  too  exuberant  So 
is  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle— a  demi-god  in  the  estimation  of  the 
most  malignant  of  Gillian's  detractors — of  Jean  Paul,  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Jeremy  Taylor — of  all  men, 
in  fact,  whose  imagination  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  and  who 
have  more  pith  and  power  than  they  well  know  how  to  bestow. 
More  pertinent  is  the  objection  that  he  pos-sesaes  the  logical 
faculty  in  a  state  of  imperfect  development.  Whether  this  is  a 
fault  or  a  merit  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  true  that,  in  perusing 
the  writingH  of  Mr.  Gdtillan  we  are  often  reminded  of  Coleridge 
and  the  lady  to  whom  he  appealed  for  an  opinion,  and  who,  after 
expressing  it,  and  beginning  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
grounded,  was  interrupted  by  the  poet  and  philosopher  with — 
'  Madame,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  ophiUyiw,  but 
permit  me  to  find  reasons  for  myself!'  One  of  our  author's 
opinions  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  page  of  his  reasoning ;  and 
wiiy  ?  He  is  far  more  of  a  bard  than  a  dialectician,  and  arrives 
at  his  reaulU  by  sure  swift  instinct  rather  than  by  slow  and 
uncertain  logical  deduction*  Truth  does  not  come  to  him  in 
naked  propositions,  but  arrayed  in  gorgeous  drapery  ;  or,  if  naked, 
then  in  lovely  forms,  even  as  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  came  to 
Paris  ill  the  days  of  old.  Many  writers  seem  to  be  gifted  with  a 
remarkable  facility  of  presenting  truth  in  her  most  repulsive 
aspects.  With  them  it  is  one  long  winter-time  ;  the  trees  of  the 
ancient  forest  are  all  there,  but  their  branches  are  bare,  and  swing 
to  an  iron-music  in  the  breath  of  a  bitiug  blast  With  our  author 
it  is  late  in  spring ;  his  forest  ia  always  full-foliaged,  bumming 
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with  bees,  and  booming  in  a  sea-swell  of  warm  wind,  all  alive 

with  birds  and  brooks,  with  slips  of  sunshine  sliding  in  upon  the 

greensward — a  rich,  sweet  sj^lvan   scene,   waiting  only  for  the 

advent  of 

*  Heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb  !* 

and,  lo  !  she  appears  in  the  shape  of  some  high  and  holy  Chiia- 
tian  moral ;  and  the  place  is  not  only  sweet  but  sacred — blessed 
as  well  as  beautiful. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  is  certainly  not '  that  faultless  monster  whom  the 
world  ne  er  saw,'  nor  do  we  wish  to  represent  hijn  as  sucL  But 
his  very  errors  spring  from  those  peculiarities  of  temperament 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  most  distin^ished  excellences.  His 
Pegasus  is  no  sleek  and  smooth-shod  mule,  fit  to  bear  the  holy 
burden  of  a  Avell-fed  friar  in  his  gentle  amblings,  but  a  fieiy 
Bucephalus,  whom  no  one  can  manage  but  himselt  As  a  writer, 
he  is  distinguished  by  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  his  sympa- 
thies, by  the  racy  vigour  and  richness  of  his  style,  and  by  his 
thorough  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  ima- 
gination teems  with  novel  and  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the 
warm  hues  of  fancy  are  thrown  around  all  the  objects  he  depicts. 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  more  power  than  grace,  more  of  native 
force  and  originality  than  of  artistic  skill.  He  knows  better  how 
to  hurl  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  with  Ajax  Telamon  than 
to  pull  a  string  with  Paris  and  Ulysses.  Extraordinary  wealth 
of  thought  and  unlimited  power  of  expression  are  his  most 
obvious  characteristics.  His  diction  is  rare  as  well  as  rich,  and 
abounds  in  felicities.  As  a  critic,  he  is  subtle  rather  than  pro- 
found. He  is  not  a  philosophic  Coleridge,  but  alternately  a 
genial  Leigh  Hunt,  a  strong-handed  Landor,  a  keen-sighted 
Hazlitt,  and  a  rich,  eloquent,  and  exuberant  Wilson.  His  per- 
ceptive powers  are  remarkably  keen  and  quick,  and  he  wields  a 
pencil  that  never  fails  him  in  its  office  of  strong  and  steady 
delineation. 

This  *  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits* — to  which  we  regret  that 
our  space  will  permit  us  to  do  little  more  than  direct  atten- 
tion—is characterized  by  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  the 
author,  while  it  contains  fewer  of  those  *  exaggerations'  of  style 
to  which  such  loud  and  reiterated  exception  has  been  taken  by 
his  adversaries.  It  presents  us  with  nothing  so  gorgeous  as  thie 
article  on  Shelley,  so  rich,  eloquent,  and  suggestive  as  the  critique 
on  Milton,  or  so  genial  and  fervid  as  the  review  of  Thomas  AiniV 
'  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,'  which  adorned  the  former 
'  Galleries  ;'  but  we  have  here  greater  breadth,  more  equability 
and  ripeness  of  judgment  His  imagination,  however,  is  none 
the  less  warm  because  it  is  less  glaring.  The  brilliant  hues  of 
dawn,  staining  the  hoiizon  with  promises  of  a  glorious  day,  have 
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given  place  to  the  mellow  lustre  of  the  hour  preceding  a  sump- 
tuous eummer  noon,  ivith  less  palpable  colouring,  but  more 
light,  and  with  less  uf  the  mere  appearance  of  warmth,  but  far 
more  of  the  reality,  Ono  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
volume  is  its  variety  and  versatility — a  versatility  displayed  not 
only  in  the  selection  of  topics,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  treatment. 
We  have  portraits  of  "  French  Revolutionists' — Mirabean,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  Dantnn,  \'ergniaud,  and  Napoleon ;  of  '  Sacred 
Authors" — Edward  Jrviag,  Isaac  Taylor,  Robert  Hall,  Hamilton 
of  Leeds,  Jameson  of  Methven,  and  Dr.  Chalmers;  of  'New 
Poets' — Sydney  Yeiidys,  Alexander  Smith,  Stanyan  Bigg,  and 
Gerald  Massey  ;  of  '  Modem  Critics' — HazUtt  and  Hallara, 
Jeffrey  and  Coleridye,  Delta,  Professor  Spalding,  Thackeray,  and 
Macaulay  ;  while  tho  '  MiscellaneouB  Sketcbeti'  include  Carlyle 
and  Stirling,  Emerson,  Neale,  and  Bunyan,  Edmuud  Burke, 
Edgar  Foe,  Sir  Edward  Eulwer  Lytton,  Smibert.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Wilson,  Ht-nry  Rogers,  ^schylus,  and  Shakspere. 

The  paper  on  Delia  opens  with  a  noble  burst  of  eloquence  iu 
praise  of  poetry.  Dr.  Moir,  iu  his  beautiful  book  of  criticism  oa 
the  '  Poetical  Litenii  urt-  of  the  past  Half-Century,'  expresses  a 
fear  lest  the  progress  of  science  should  prove  inimical  to  the  very 
existence  of  poetry,  '  o.tactness  of  knowledge  being  a  barrier  to 
the  laying  on  of  that  colouring  by  which  alone  facta  can  be 
invested  with  the  illusive  hues  of  poetry,'  '  In  the  foamy  seas 
we  can  never  more  expect  to  see  Proteus  leading  out  his  flocks ; 
nor  in  the  dimpliny  stream  another  Narcissus  admiring  his  own 
fair  face  ;  nor  Diana  again  descending  on  Latmos  to  Endymion. 
We  cannot  hope  armtlier  Una  "  making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
pliice  ;"  nor  another  Macbeth  meeting  with  other  witches  on  the 
bla.sted  heath  ;  nor  another  Faust  wandering  amid  the  mysterious 
sights  aud  sounds  of  auother  May-day  night'  But  here  our 
author  meets  the  poot  with  more  than  '  equal  anuB,'  both  as  to 
truth  of  argument  and  profusion  aud  beauty  of  illustration,  aad 
shows  that  although  these  figments  of  iina^nation  may  be 
baniMhed  from  tha  province  of  belief,  they  are  not  therefore 
necessarily  lianished  from  that  of  jMetry ;  that  although  these 
illusions  may  be  'thrust  forth  from  the  inner  shrine  of  tmthj 
yet  they  linger  on,  in  their  highest  ideal  shapes,  in  the  beautiful 
porch  of  poetry  ;'  aiid  that  in  fact  the  further  we  advance  beyond 
the  point  of  credulity  is  their  poetic  power  and  value  frequently 
enh.inced. 

We  have  always  thought  that  Delta,  in  this  passage,  has  con- 
founded the  common  materials  of  the  poetic  art  with  the  poetical 
faculty  itself  It  is  true  that  the  poet  cajinot  work  witii&at 
materials,  but  where  he  is,  there  will  they  be  alsa  Even  ware 
the  successes  of  science  to  be,  as  Moir  supposes,  tantamount  to 
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the  creation,  or  rather  the  unfolding  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  the  effect  would  be,  not  the  total  extinction  of  poetry, 
but  merely  its  re-birth  or  revival  in  another  mode.  If  poetry  la, 
as  he  defines  it,  '  the  imaginative  and  limitless,'  and  science  '  the 
definite  and  true,'  it  is  clear  that  whatever  may  be  the  progresB 
of  the  latter,  it  can  never  fling  its  shadow  over  the  entire  extent 
of  that  unbounded  region  which  is  the  province  of  the  former. 
Science  does  not  destroy  the  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  it  only 
removes  it  to  a  greater  depth.  Whatever  veils  it  may  remove 
from  the  face  of  nature,  it  will  ever  leave  unexplained  that  greatest 
mystery  of  all — the  meaning  of  that  living  soul  that  shines  out 
of  every  lineament  of  that  fair  face  itself. 

We  had  intended  selecting  one  or  two  of  these  rich  and 
brilliant  papers — such  as  those  on  Burke,  Shakspere,  and 
Macau] ay — for  special  remark  and  comment,  but  our  space  is 
already  exhausted.  Indeed,  were  our  limits  thrice  as  extensive 
they  would  be  too  narrow  to  render  justice  to  the  multitudinous 
topics  started  in  this  remarkable  volume,  or  to  present  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  its  teeming  wealth  of  thought 
and  imagery.  In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  in  healthiness 
of  tone,  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  information  it  conveys,  as  well  as  in  those  rarer  attributes 
of  genius  in  which  it  abounds,  and  to  which  we  have  already 
briefly  ciUuded,  this  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  stock 
of  literary  criticism. 


Atit.  IV. — A  Catalogue  of  British  FosstUy  comprising  the  Genera  amd 

Species  hitherto  described,  with  reference  to  their  geological  JHsiri^ 

'    hution,  and  to  the  Localities  in  which  they  have  been  found.     By 

John   Morris,   F.G.S.     Second   Edition,   considerably   enlarged. 

Published  by  the  Author.     1854. 

This  book  is  literally  a  catalogue,  and  nothing  but  a  catalogue, 
with  suitable  references ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  geo- 
logical works  ever  issued  from  the  British  press;  as  indispensable 
as  it  is  unique.  If  such  a  book  had  been  compiled  some  forty 
years  ago,  the  labours  of  tlie  many  earnest  workers  who  have 
since  that  period  been  collecting  and  naming  organic  remains 
would  long  since  have  raised  the  science  of  palseontolocy  to  its 
present  liealthy  growing  state.  This  assertion  may,  we  tmnk,  be 
proved  by  comparing  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition  with  the  information  contained  lu  the 
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second.  In  18*3,  Mr.  Morriu  registered  863  genera  and  507* 
speciea  of  British  fossils;  in  1S5+,  1379  genera  and  83.59  species, 
making  an  addition  to  our  knowledge,  in  about  eleven  years,  of 
519  genera  and  3288  species.  This  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  recognised  forma  was,  wa  believe,  the  result  of  knowledge 
(much  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  publication  of  the  Cataloguo), 
and  not  of  increased  energy  in  research  ;  for  the  geologist  worked 
as  hard  forty  years  ago  us  he  does  now,  and  was  more  under  the 
excitement  of  novc-lty  and  public  curiosity.  But  in  those  days 
he  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  studying,  naming,  and  desorib- 
ing  the  fossils  he  collected  aa  in  making  the  surveys  of  which 
they  were  the  products.  The  information  he  required  to  identify 
his  specimens  was  distributed  through  the  pages  of  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  periodical  nod  miscellaneous  works,  which  few  men  pos- 
sessed, and  a  still  less  number  had  read  so  carefully  as  to  know 
where  to  find  what  they  happened  to  want.  Memory  was  there- 
fore the  only  guide,  and,  aa  usual,  incompetent  and  treacherous. 
It  was  then  a  fortunate  event  to  meet  with  a  tolerably  complete 
local  catalogue  of  the  fossils  of  the  formation  one  happened  to  be 
studying.  But  even  with  such  assistance  a  doubt  might  remain 
whether  the  best  classilication  had  been  adopted,  for  the  nomen- 
clature authorized  by  the  most  eminent  palseontologists  was  so 
little  known  among  the  students  of  geology,  that  it  could  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  different  names  for  the  same  forms  ; 
and  thus  the  individual  love  of  order  became  a  source  of  general 
confusion.  This  great  evil  would  have  been  prevented  if  some 
competent  person  ha<l  assumed  at  an  earlier  period  the  office  of 
registrar  of  the  exhumed  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  deeply  regret  that  the 
work  which  baa  been  so  admirably  perfornjt^  by  Mr,  Morris 
was  not  sooner  undertaken.  Geology  is  a  science  which,  if  not 
born  within  our  recollection,  we  can  remember  in  its  infancy ;  aod 
now  it  has  grown  to  maturity.  So  remarkable  an  instance  of  the 
results  of  combined  labour  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
any  science,  and  we  would  there  had  been  that  register  of  its 
progress  which  a  aeries  of  triennial  or  even  septennial  catalogues 
of  known  British  fossils  would  have  supplied.  Astronomy  does 
possess  such  a  record  of  its  investigations,  and  it  is  one  a  man 
may  understand  without  being  an  astronomer.  Let  him  compare 
Ptolemy's  catalogues  of  visible  stars  with  those  constructed  from 
modern  observations,  in  which  the  places  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  self-iuminous  bodies  are  so  determined  that  they 
can  be  exhibited  in  maps  in  their  relative  positions  ;  and  no  com- 
mentary will  be  required  to  prove  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
in  this  department  of  the  science.  But  to  estimate  the  greatness 
of  the  result  as  the  produce  of  industry  and  hitelligence,  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  diflference  of  numbers  between  the  catar 
lo^rues  of  the  ancient  and  modem  astronomer  commenced  with 
the  discovery  of  the  telescope  and  not  with  the  decay  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  But  we  doubt  whether  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  itself  are  in  any  degree  more  remarkable  as  evidences 
of  scientific  research  than  those  of  geology,  though  they  pve  more 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  extent  of  creation,  and  conduct  the 
mind  through  such  vast  ranges  of  space  that  the  shadows  of  in- 
finity seem  to  fall  on  us  as  we  enter  them.  Astronomy  has  dis- 
covered multitudes -of  suns,  geology  many  earths  and  their  in- 
habitants. Every  fossiliferous  rock  represents  what  was  once  a 
world  of  life,  for  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  creatures  which 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  conditioBS 
suited  to  their  wants  and  administrative  to  their  pleasure.  To 
trace  the  physical  history  of  a  world  by  the  structure  and  pod- 
tion  of  its  rocks,  and  from  the  remains  often  thousand  organisms 
to  determine  the  forms  of  life  which  have  successively  inhabited 
it,  are  pursuits  which  may  be  compared  with  any  of  those  in  which 
mind  has  been  worthily  employed  and  won  its  noblest  trophiea 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  man  to  speak  of  tlie  works  of  Ood 
by  comparison,  as  though  one  act  of  creation  required  a  greater 
efibrt  of  Almighty  power  than  another,  or  as  though  it  woe 
easier  for  Him  to  call  a  world  into  being  than  to  clothe  it  with 
vegetation  and  furnish  it  with  animal  life.  But  to  us  the  creation 
of  life  seems  more  wonderful  than  the  production  of  matter,  though 
Loth  are  inconceivable.  Our  sympathies  are  with  vitality,  for  we 
ourselves  live,  and  believe  we  shall  live  for  ever — to  this  extent  oar 
being  will  be  unchanged  as  well  as  eternal  It  is  not  therefoie 
strange  that  our  pleasure  is  greater  in  the  discovery  of  conditions 
regulating  the  distribution  and  support  of  animal  existence  than 
in  the  announcement  of  a  purely  dynamical  law.  In  opening  and 
expounding  the  records  of  the  former  states  of  terrestrial  beings 
the  geologist  has  }>erformed  a  labour  honourable  and  satisfactoiy 
to  the  human  intellect,  but  of  the  results  of  the  early  investiga- 
tions we  have  no  perfect  account,  from  the  want  of  a  series  of 
catalogues  of  known  British  fossils. 

Such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  would  not  be  without  value 
if  fossils  were  nothing  more  than  curiosities  and  museums  <Mily 
served  to  employ  the  dilettante  and  amuse  the  idler.  But  tM 
real  value  of  organic  remains  consists  in  their  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  past  ages,  the  well  defined  but  hieroglyphical 
chronicles  of  extinct  kingdoms  of  nature.  If  thus  regaraed,  thej 
possess  the  value  of  authenticated  documents  as  well  as  the 
adventitious  interest  of  antiquities.  The  fossil  sliell,  which  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  collector  is  nothing  more  than  the  testaceoofl 
covering  of  some  ancient  animal,  is  to  the  geologist  what  an  in* 
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terpreter  is  t&  an  iDtcUigent  traveller  in  a  foreign  land  ;  it 
questions  and  sugni.^st8  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  Geology  is  the 
most  popular  of  till  sciencea,  because  every  one  is  curious  to  know 
what  the  earth  was  before  the  crc&tion  of  mau,  and  what  Bort  of 
animals  inhabiied  it  If  there  had  been  no  organic  remains,  no 
successive  st^es  or  horizons  of  life,  no  necessity  for  such  a  cata- 
logue as  the  one  before  us,  the  geologist  wotild  have  had  hut  few 
listeners,  except  quarrymen  and  miners,  to  his  useful  discourse 
about  depositions  and  denudations,  elevations  and  depressions, 
aqueous  agents  and  igneous  forces;  but  many  who  now  watch  his 
investigations  uith  curiosity  might  have  ridiculed  him  as  an  en- 
thusiast, or  sliLuuied  him  as  a  fooL 

Palaeontology,  .is  a  science,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
the  discovery  1  !iat  rocks,  or  we  sliould  rather  say  e])ochs,  may  be 
identified  by  tiifir  fossils,  and  tliat  geological  formations  in  far 
distant  countiies,  even  when  they  have  no  similarity  of  lithological 
structure,  hold  the  same  stratigraphical  position  if  they  contain. 
similar  or  representative  organic  remains.  To  obtain  a  complete 
collection  of  the  fossils  of  every  formation  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  data  for  accurate  deductions,  and  as  perfecta  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  earth  aa  man  can  hope  to  attain,  is  the 
,  ultimate  object  of  the  science,  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
all  that  is  desired  is  not  a  restraint  to  the  wish  or  an  impediment 
to  research.  The  love  of  collecting  and  the  curiosity  excited  by 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  many  strange  animals  have  been 
additional  motives,  and  the  catalogue  before  us  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  success  which  has  attended  the  search,  although  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  British  species  have 
been  collecteii.  So  rapid,  however,  has  been  the  progress  of  our 
science,  that  zoology,  upon  which  it  depends  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  condition  and  distribution  of  animal  life, 
has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  its  demands.  To  describe  the  physicai 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  earth  at  a  specified  epoch,  it  is  not 
eufficient  to  know  that  the  rock  by  which  that  age  is  represented 
was  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  because  it  contains  the 
remains  of  marine  animals  ;  but  the  depth  of  that  sea  must  be 
gauged  and  its  temperature  measured.  For  this  purpose  its 
organic  remains  are  studied  under  the  guidance  of  laws  which 
zoology  teaches.  But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted 
with  this  branch  of  science,  it  may  be  necessary  before  we  refer 
to  the  present  state  of  palfeontology,  aa  exhibited  in  Mr.  Morris's 
Catalogue,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  those  principles  which  guide 
the  geologist  in  forming  opinions  from  the  presence  of  organk 
remains,  and  authorize  him  in  making  statements,  which  to  the 
uninitiated  may  a]>pear  dogmatical,  concerning  terrestrial  epochs 
and  the  faunas  by  which  they  were  severally  distinguished. 
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Place  a  collection  of  shells  before  a  naturalist,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  will  be  able  to  inform  you  from  what  part  of  the 
world  they  were  brought,  if  he  cannot  name  the  sea  in  which  the 
animals  lived.  There  is  frequently  a  peculiar  fades  which  is  at 
once  recognised  by  the  conchologist,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Gould 
says,  *  impresses  itself  upon  us  the  more  we  study  local  collec- 
tions, just  as  we  learn  by  a  very  little  observation  to  distingiuah 
men  of  different  nations  and  neighbourhoods.  Thus  we  dis- 
tinguish the  loose,  homy,  colourless  structure  of  the  northern 
marine  species  ;  the  stony,  corroded,  livid  New  Zealanders,  and 
the  polished,  absolutely  perfect  specimens  from  the  coral  seas.' 
But  while  this  local  aspect,  if  we  may  so  speak,  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  zoologist  in  determiniug  the  habitat  of  living  species,  the 
fossil  matrix  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  fossils  thenaaelveB 
frequently  direct  the  palaeontologist  in  the  same  manner  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  vertical  position  of  the  rock  from  which  they 
were  taken.  But  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  examinatioii, 
and  one  upon  which  he  places  little  dependence ;  by  the  forms 
he  must  be  guided,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  teach  all  he  is 
capable  of  learning,  for  it  must  not  be  denied  that  while  one 
observer  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  another  may 
go  empty  away. 

The  eminent  American  naturalist  whom  we  have  just  quoted 

says,  speaking  as  a  zoologist  of  living  animals,  '  Certain  fbrms 

are  so  characteristic  of  certain  regions  that  we  never  expect  to 

find  them  elsewhere.     Thus  we  look  for  Clausilia  in  Europe  and 

Asia ;  for  Achatina  in  Africa  ;  for  Cylindrella  in  the  West  Indies 

and   their  .neighbourhood ;    for  Achatinella   in  the   Sandwich 

Islands  ;  for  Partura  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  soutl^  of  the  equator; 

to  the  United  States  of  America  we  look  for  Helices  with  toothed 

apertures  ;  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  ivory  and  beautifully 

painted  species ;  and  we  venture  to  call  them  stragglers  if  they 

are  brought  to  us  from  any  other  quarter.'     It  is  thus  also  in  the 

distribution  of  fossil  shells  in  the  vertical  series.  The  Graptolithus 

marks   the  Silurian   age ;    the   Productus,   the    carboniferous ; 

Ammonites  are  almost  confined  to  the  secondary,  and  the  Voluta 

and   Murex  to  the  tertiary  seriea    But  these  facts  are  generalities 

which,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  offer  no  guidwce  to  the 

origin  of  the  distribution  they  indistinctly  point  out     But  the 

closer  we  examine  the  fossils  of  superimposed  rocks,  the  more 

confirmed  will  be  the  conviction  that  every  geological  formation 

has  its  own  fauna,  and  that  by  collecting  species  we  may  classify 

rocks  in  groups  upon  a  palseontological  system — that  a  complete 

geological  series  of  organic  remains  would  represent  the  successicm 

of  animal  life — and  that,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  animals,  we 

may  predicate  the  circumstances  under  which  they  lived,  and 
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^^ 


consequently  tlie  origin  of  the  rock  in  which  the  rehca  are 
imbedded.  That  this  statement  may  not  be  misunderstood,  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  a  limit  to  its  application. 

Some  geologists  have  asserted,  and  M.  Agassis  is  among  the 
number,  that '  the  ensemble  of  organic  beings  was  renewed  not 
only  in  the  interval  of  each  of  the  great  geological  divisions 
which  we  have  agreed  to  term  formations,  but  also  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  each  particular  member  of  all  the  formationa' 
To  give  a  decided  application  to  this  doctrine,  Agassiz  says : — 
'  I  believe  very  little  in  the  genetic  descent  of  living  species  from 
those  of  the  various  layers  which  have  been  regarded  as  identical, 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  specifically  distinct.'  Thisopinion 
is,  in  all  proliability,  still  held  by  the  eminent  naturalist,  for  he 
describes  the  glacial  epoch  as  one  which  in  its  advent  destroyed 
all  existing  animal  life.  To  the  doctrine  of  substitution  by 
creation  we  are  not  inclined  to  object,  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
every  change  in  the  lithological  character  of  a  marine  deposit 
was  followed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  existing  sppcies,  and 
the  introduction  of  other  forms.  Of  the  3i0  species  of  mollusca 
in  the  Coralline  Crag  catalogued  by  Mr,  Searle  Wood,  73  are 
still  indigenous  to  British  Seas,  and  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remainder  may  bo  extinct,  some  are  known  to  be  still 
in  existence,  ranging  through  more  northern  waters.  From  the 
Red  Crag,  a  more  recent  formation,  260  species  of  mollusca  have 
been  obtained  ;  and  of  these  60,  a  still  larger  proportion,  have 
their  living  representatives  round  our  coast  These  facts  prove 
that  there  was  a  great  destruction  of  animal  life  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  upper  tertiaries,  many 
species  becoming  quite  extinct ;  but  they  also  prove  that  extinc- 
tion and  creation  were  not  necessanly  consecutive  acts. 

But  this  doctrine,  which  we  regard  as  un philosophical,  will 
appear  most  improljable  if  tiie  physical  changes  of  geological 
eras  are  studied  in  reference  to  those  with  which  we  are 
ac(]uainted  by  personal  observation.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
imagined  that  the  rocks  of  any  age  can  have  the  same  litho- 
logical composition  ami  structure  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  assert  that  all  seas  are  depositing  mud  because 
that  is  the  accumulation  in  the  one  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  or  that  all  rivers  are  choking  their  channels  with 
sand  because  those  we  have  examined  are  so  eraploved.  The 
largest  deposlt-s  are  in  fact  strictly  locaL  In  one  place,  there 
may  be  conditions  unfavourable  or  even  inimical  to  animal  life, 
while  in  another  a  variety  of  creatures  may  riot  in  existence. 
During  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  old  red  sandstones,  the  sea 
was  in  places  so  charged  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  that 
mollusca  could  not  exist  in  it  and  the  rock  is  unfossiJiferous ; 
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while  in  others  the  representative  rocks  supply  the  seologut  mA 
a  rich  harvest  of  organic  remaina  Changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  sea-bed,  in  the  depth  of  ocean,  or  in  the  temperatore  of  the 
water,  must  have  had  similar  effects  upon  the  finny  tribcB  as 
upon  the  moUusca.  The  sudden  elevation  o£  the  bed  of  the  ooean 
would  destroy  whole  families  of  marine  animals,  but  such  evento 
are  exceptional  to  the  general  course  of  nature.  Elevations  and 
depressions  changing  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  water  are 
common  enough  in  our  own  day,  but  they  are  slow  movemeats 
and  not  paroxysms.  The  effect,  however,  is  the  same  upon  the 
distribution  of  animals,  with  this  exception,  that  it  causes  migra- 
tion instead  of  destruction.  Should  we  find  then,  as  we  onen 
do,  two  consecutive  fossiliferous  deposits,  one  containing  the 
remains  of  animals  living  in  a  deep  sea,  and  the  other  those  of 
species  ranging  through  shallow  waters,  and  observe  at  the  same 
time  physical  evidences  of  the  elevation  of  the  sea  bottom,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  with  M.  Agassiz  that  one  class  of  animab 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  other,  for  the  migration  of 
one  or  even  of  both  families  is  a  more  probable  suppositioa,  and 
a  close  observation  may  prove  that  although  the  mnnas  diffisr, 
they  are  representative,  both  belonging  to  the  same  Himatfit 
though  ranging  at  different  depths  under  the  same  medium. 

If  it  be  true  that  each  series  of  rocks  represents  by  its  fmwfls 
the  state  of  its  district  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  a  coDectioii 
of  the  organic  remains  of  rocks  of  the  same  age  from  all 
countries  would  show  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  that  periodi 
Supposing  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  have  been  then,  as  it  is 
now,  divided  into  climates,  the  animals  which  existed  upon  it 
must  have  been  adapted  to  temperatures,  and  distinct  zoolcmeal 
regions  were  characteristic  of  the  ancient  as  they  are  of  the 
modern  distribution  of  animals.  This  law,  as  it  affects  ejcisting 
species,  is  fully  recognised  by  universal  experienca  No  maa 
expects  to  find  a  mussel  on  every  shore,  or  a  nautilus  on  every 
wave.  When  a  strange  animal  or  a  curious  shell  is  exhibited,  no 
surprise  is  expressed ;  the  questions  asked  are.  Who  found  ill 
Where  was  it  discovered  ?  But  it  is  to  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  not  to  popular  opinion,  that  we  must  look  for 
an  exposition  of  the  law  which  governs  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  upon  this  subject  zoology  can  now  speak  with  confidenoa 
'  The  doctrine  of  the  local  limitation  of  animals,'  says  Dr.  Ooul^ 
'  meets  with  so  few  apparent  exceptions,  that  we  admit  it  as  aa 
axiom  in  zoology  that  species  strongly  resembline  each  other 
derived  from  widely  diverse  localities,  especially  if  a  continent 
intervenes,  and  if  no  known  or  plausible  means  of  commnnicatira 
can  be  assigned,  should  be  assumed  as  different  until  their 
identity  can  be  proved/   This  law  we  must  assume  to  be  true  irxe- 
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smective  of  ages,  and  it  must  therefnre  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
tte  faunas  of  geological  epochs.  Every  series  of  Btratified  rocks 
k  the  pennanent  muaeum  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced, 
8o  that  if  physical  conditions  were  then  what  they  are  now,  every 
horizon  of  life  should  exhibit  such  a  limited  distribution  ,of 
species  as  marks  the  faunas  of  existing  climates.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wider  distribution  should  be  observed,  or,  assumiog 
an  extreme  case;  a  universal  one,  the  same  species  being  every- 
where present  io  rocks  of  tho  same  age,  there  would  be  reason  to 
believe  that  the  surfuce  temperature  was  more  equinble  or  quite 
uniform.       More    extended    search    must  be    made  before  tho 

Spologist  will  be  able  under  the  guidance  of  palaeontology  to 
escribe  the  faunas  of  any  one  period  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  But  whenever  it  shall  be  attempted  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  that  the  law  of  distinct  zoological  regiona  limiting 
the  distribution  of  species  is  as  clearly  defined  on  every  zoological 
horizon  as  on  the  modem  surface,  though  the  earth  may  not 
have  been  inhabited  then   by  creatures  requiring    such    varied 

Ehysical  conditions  as  those  which  now  compose  the  animal 
ingdom. 
The  geologist  sometimes  meets  with  a  strange  intermixture  of 
the  relics  of  animals  which  he  knows  to  have  lived  under 
ilifTerent  conditions  and  in  diSereut  climates.  Such  occurrences 
give  a  wide  opportunity  for  speculation,  and  hypotbesee  of 
great  improbability  appear  when  philosophers  put  on  Uieir 
gnes.s tug  caps.  The  only  safe  way  of  forming  a  conclusion  under 
8uch  circumstances  is  to  estimate  the  past  by  the  present,  and 
inquire  in  what  place  conditions  exist  which  would  produce  a 
dmilar  distribution  of  animal  remains  if  circumstances  were 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  stratum  for  their  eot<imbment, 
or  a  terrestrial  launa  were  destroyed  by  the  submergence  of 
the  country  they  occupy.  To  apply  this  olwervation,  take  as 
an  example  a  country  bordering  on  the  tropics,  with  a  surface 
80  irregular  that  by  the  differences  of  elevation  the  temperature 
of  all  climes  shall  exist  between  the  same  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitudft  Mexico  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  is  a  country 
situated  on  the  verge  of  a  tropical  climate,  the  boundary  between 
the  northern  anfl  southern  zoological  provinces  of  America,  with 
a  peculiar  physical  conformation  of  surface. 

'Professor  Lichtetistciii,'  saysDr,  Ricbardeon,"  't-ompwea  the  whole 
of  New  8[)ain  to  a.  great  maiintain,  whoxo  volcanic  aummit,  att:uning 
an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  enters  within  the  bdow  line,  while  itri 
middle  temperate  region  is  traversed  by  nameroQB  valluytt  communic&ting 
at  vurious  heights  with  wide  basiod,  whose  hottijmii  are  little  ninre  than 

'  BepoTt  en  Nortii  American  'ibologj. 
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1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Hence  the  traveller  journeying  down 
the  deep  descent  of  one  of  these  magnificent  ravines  through  forests. 
of  beeches,  oaks,  and  pines,  loaded  with  cacti  and  epidendra,  finds 
himself  suddenly  on  tlie  level  shores  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  surrounded 
by  palms,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  productions  of 
the  north  and  south,  of  the  Alpine  regions  and  tropics,  nay,  of  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  mingled  together.  Wolves  of  northern 
aspect 'dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  monkeys,  humming-birds  returning 
periodically  from  the  borders  of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  northern 
buntings  lind  soft  feathered  titmice  to  nestle  near  parrots  and  cunicuis ; 
our  common  European  whistling-ducks,  shovellers,  gadwalls,  and  teals 
swimming  in  lakes  which  swarm  with  sirens  (axolotl),  and  wherein  the 
northern  phaleropes  seek  their  food  in  company  with  Brazilian  pams 
and  boatbills ;  associations  which  occur  on  no  other  region  of  the 
earth.' 

These  anomalies  are  easily  explained  while  the  country  and  its 
living  animals  are  before  us, — every  line  in  this  chapter  of  natunl 
history  is  mtelligible,  and  may  be  read  without  doubting  by  those 
who  have  learned  the  art  But  let  this  Mexico  sink  into  the 
ocean,  and  its  highest  summit  be  washed  by  the  wave — strip  oflF 
the  feathers  and  the  foliage  from  birds  and  plants,  leave  notning 
but  the  bones  of  animals  broken  and  defaced,  the  bare  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  with  here  and  there  the  spray  of  a  ahnib^ 
the  characteristic  structures  half  defaced,  and  then  throw  the 
jumbled  fragments  into  beds  of  mud  and  sand  to  be  examined 
by  the  pala3ontologist  at  his  leisure,  when  the  strata  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  hardened  by  the  sun  and  air, 
and  compressed  and  cracked  by  pressure ;  and  to  make  the  con- 
ditions consistent  with  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed^  let  his 
examination  begin  when  many  of  the  species  and  all  the  genera 
have  ceased  to  be  represented  by  living  forms.  A  slab  of  defaced 
hieroglyphics,  instead  of  a  legible  page  of  natural  science,  will 
thus  be  presented  to  the  geologist.  Should  he,  after  a  minute 
examination,  discover  the  remains  to  be  those  of  animals  and 
plants  belonging  to  different  climes,  and  having  no  natural  as- 
sociation, it  would  not  be  a  wonder  if  he  should  attribute  the 
accumulation  to  a  wrong  cause.  He  might  suppose,  if  the  oon- 
jecture  were  at  all  sustained  by  the  structure  of  tne  rock  in  which 
the  fossils  were  enclosed,  that  they  had  been  drifted  from  distant 
places,  and  thrown  into  some  inland  sea  where  the  waters  were 
sufficiently  quiet  to  admit  of  the  deposition  of  a  sediment  and 
the  entombment  of  the  relics.  Any  supposition  indeed  might 
appear  less  improbable  to  him  than  that  tney  Iiad  all  lived  upon 
an  area  of  small  horizontal  extent,  and  that  a  climate  suited  for 
each  was  provided  by  a  vertical  range.  There  is,  however,  one 
conjecture  he  could  not  indulge,  for  he  would  rather  confess  his 
inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  than  shelter  his  igno- 
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ranee  under  the  suggeslioD  that  there  might  have  becu  no  law  of 
distribution,  and  that  all  the  animals  could  have  inhabited  the 
same  climate. 

It  haa  often  been  said  that  the  distribution  of  animals  de- 
pends on  climate,  but  this  statement  must  be  received  with 
Bome  reservation,  until  a  more  precise  definition  is  given  of 
what  the  word  climate  is  intended  to  convey.  It  is  sometimes 
used  vaguely,  as  though  it  were  a  word  for  the  phrase,  mean- 
temperature  ;  its  si-rnification  is  extended,  but  is  scarcely  more 
precise,  when  it  includes  the  influence  of  prevailing  winds,  the 
nygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  But  although  all  these  conditions  have  an  influence  in 
determining  the  range  of  species,  other  causes  are  operative  which 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider.  It  is  upon  the  molhisca 
chiefly  that  the  paljeontologist  depends  for  the  determination  of 
the  strati  graphical  position  of  rocks  when  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains  is  required  to  decide  the  question.  This  arises  not  only 
from  their  abundance  and  usually  good  preservation,  but  also 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  beds  were  formed,  and 
the  clearer  evidence  they  give  of  local  conditions.  Now  the  dis- 
tribution of  marine  animals  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture and  depth  of  the  water;  but  while  this  fact  simplifies  the 
inquiry,  it  cannot  be  generally  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
recorded  observations  until  the  thermometric  measurements  which 
have  been  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  shall  be  extended  to 
its  depths.  The  effect  of  climate  or  temperature  upon  animal 
life,  however,  is  not  to  produce  specific  differences,  but  simply  to 
sustain  healthy  existence  and  vigorous  growth.  The  importance 
of  this  subject,  freoueiitly  misunderstood,  in  its  application  to- 
palreontolc^y  as  well  as  the  range  of  existing  faunas  and  floras, 
will  justify  an  allusion  to  it  in  this  place. 

The  growth  and  stature  of  a  plant  are  increased,  its  form  be- 
comes less  rigid,  and  its  branches  are  better  covered  with  a  thicker 
foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  when  it  is  removed  from  a  bleak 
mountain  steep  into  a  sheltered  valley.  But  by  no  process  of 
seasotiirg  could  an  arctic  vegetation  be  changed  into  one  of 
another  character.  Changes  are  produced  upon  both  animals 
and  plants  by  removal  into  more  congenial  localities,  but  none 
that  can  be  called  specific  In  thu  human  race  the  effects  of 
physical  conditions  are  understood,  not  only  in  producing  national 
characteristics  in  uncivilized  life,  but  also  in  communities  where 
the  effects  of  want  and  neglect  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  called 
natural.  Tlie  influence  of  climate  upon  vitality  may  be  compared 
with  that  which  is  produced  upon  a  man  by  what  is  called  his 
circumstances.  After  a  long  course  of  adversity,  when  he  can  no 
longer  support  what  he  has  persuaded  himself  to  be  his  destiny 
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of  ill-fortune,  he  becomes  spiritless  aad  even  abject  Suddenly 
perhaps  the  burden  is  thrown  off,  and  if  no  permanent  distortion 
has  been  produced  in  his  mind,  his  eye  becomes  less  fearful,  hk 
step  more  finn,  his  stature  more  upright  So  when  the  presBUie 
of  unfavourable  elements  is  removed,  the  dwarfish  ill-clothed 
plant  lifts  itself  up  and  spreads  out  its  branches  to  be  covered 
with  a  richer  dress  and  brighter  blossoma  Its  fruit  is  the  saine^ 
but  instead  of  being  acrid  and  valueless,  it  has  its  natural  flavoiir ; 
and  while  it  becomes  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  more  gmtefol 
to  the  palate,  it  has  a  reflex  influence  upon  its  healthy  condition 
and  strong  vitality. 

These  general  remarks  will  serve  to  point  oat  not  only  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  natural  science  and  the  study  of 
organic  remains,  but  also  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  distribution  of  animals  far  the 
explanation  of  their  distribution  in  rocks.  It  only  remains  to 
exhibit  the  present  state  of  the  science  so  far  as  that  can  be  dene 
by  refereace  to  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
extinct  faunas  and  floras,  and  thus  to  encourage  future  exertioii 
by  the  example  of  past  success.  The  material  for  such  a  review 
is  partly  provided  for  us  by  Mr.  Morris's  catalogue 

Considering  the  difficulty  there  is  in  recognising  die  simctuie 
and  affinities  of  fossil  plants,  there  has  been  a  too  earnest 
to  name  specimens.  Against  this  hasty  assignation  of  a 
clature,  Dr.  Hooker,  Professor  E.  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  biK 
tanists  have  strongly  protested,  and  have  so  far  checked  the  prae- 
tice  in  this  country,  that  Mr.  Morris  has  catalogued  only  65S 
British  specimens.  Tlie  same  cautious  regard  to  the  dear  de- 
velopment of  specific  differences  before  the  adoption  of  spedfie 
names  has  not  been  thought  necessary  by  many  continental  ob- 
servers, but  mere  fragments  of  vegetable  matter,  which  should 
have  been  kept  for  comparison  with  other  spedmens,  have  been 
named  and  figured  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  all  the  cfaane- 
ters  which  warrant  a  classification  had  been  preserved.  This 
great  error  has  given  authority  to  the  assertion  that  *our  tomH 
flora  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  state  of  a  chaos  of 
synonymy/  Dr.  Hooker  points  out  very  clearly  the  difficultias 
which  attend  the  investigation  of  fossil  plants  in  the  oondnakNi 
of  a  paper  on  a  new  species  of  Yolkmannia^  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1853. 

*  No  progress  in  systematic  botany  can  be  made  without- an  extennv« 
study  of  the  structure  and  morpliology  of  plants — of  their  comparative 
anatomy,  in  short ;  and  the  materials  for  these  researches  are  seldom 
l)reservo'l  in  fossil  specimens.  The  familiar  charactera  of  plants  are 
easily  acquired  ;  but  when  once  lost  sight  of,  the  botanist  must  have 
recourse  to  dissection,  and  in  the  first  instanoe,  to  the  dissection  of  the 
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reproductive  OT^ns,  howi-ver  minute  ;  and  these,  even  wlioii  pr^neiit 
the  fossil,  Bre  almost  iiivariaUly  irretrieviibly  injured.  la  the  coal 
flora  we  have  but  one  lUiuiliar  feature — the  polypodiaeese  ;  uid  we  r*. 
eogniee  these  at  once  by  their  habit,  and  approximate  to  their  af&nitiea 
by  their  venation.  I  1iili>w  of  no  other  genus  of  eoal  iiUntH,  of  which 
it  cat)  be  said  that  it  is  known  to  be  At  ftU  eloHcIy  allied  to  any  eiistiiia> 
genus.  To  appreciate  these  difficulties  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
recent  plants  is  necee^aj-y ;  and  when  this  Jsjimught  to  bear  u|)oa 
fossils,  the  results  are  very  barren  of  geological 'conclusions. 

'  Plants  are  much  more  i)rott.'an  than  aoimals  in  habit,  luiil  in  thi; 
form  and  characters  of  their  external  or^ns  of  BupiKirt,  assiinilatiou, 
and  respiration  ;  and  there  is  also  another  and  a  greater  difficulty  not 
sufficiently  nnderstood,  namely,  that  the  habit  and  functions  of  a  plant 
are  not  indicated  by  its  Btriicture  to  the  extent  which  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  prevRltnt  tendency  to  infer  from  the  lax  and  com- 
pressible tissue  of  BO  many  of  the  plants  of  the  carboniferous  flora,  that 
the  vcgetattonof  that  I'piH'li  was  aGwampisoQelnatanceofthisaiDongBt 
many.  Amongst  the  nituiih  trees  of  our  own  era,  whether  of  fresK 
water  or  salt,  of  the  tropics  or  of  t«mpcrat«  Eoues,  the  botanist  per- 
ceives liard  and  compact  wooda  to  prevail ;  this  is  shown  in  the  stvamp 
pines  of  the  north  ancl  soiitli  tempejrate  Iiemispbcre«  on  Uiti  one  hoiiu, 
and  in  the  Avicenuia,  Rhi/ophom,  and  other  mangroves,  and  a  host  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  ol'  the  deltas  and  salt-water  ereelm  of  the  tropicB, 
on  the  other.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  driest  regions  of  thr  globe,  thfl 
baobab,  one  of  the  mo^t  bulky  known  trees,  an  inhabitant  of  Senegal, 
and  of  the  arid  Cape  do  Verd,  may  almost  b«  sliced  with  a  knifo  like  a 
carrot.  The  gigantic  eacti  of  America  and  the  euphorlnie  of  the  Afiri- 
can  de.terts  are  other  cases  in  point  of  succulence  indicating  drought. 
That  the  plants  which  contributed  most  materially  to  the  formation  of 
coal  had  unusually  las  tissue,  iii,  I  think,  proven  i  but  this,  of  itwlf^ 
is  no  argument  for  their  beiug  evidences  of  a  an-amp  flora,  whtUt  tbo 
prevalence  of  ferns  throughout  the  coal  fonnation  is  rather  against 
such  an  hypothesis  than  m  its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  J  think 
that  the  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  coal  plants  having  grown 
in  swatnps  is  of  itself  conclusive,  and  opposed  to  no  botanical  considera- 
tion of  importance.' 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  speaks  in  the  same  spirit  of  cautioD 
when  describing  the  Inboiirs  of  the  Oermiui  botanist  in  collecting 
on  it  de^ribiag  fossil  plants. 

'  The  search  aft«r  aad  description  of  fossil  plants  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  on  the  continent,  and  not  a  few  memoirs,  several  of  them 
beautifully  illustrated,  have  appeared  during  the  year.  As  coutribu- 
tious  of  facts  towards  a  future  understanding  of  foui!  botany,  these 
paper:^  a\>il  figures  are  welcome  and  valuable  ;  but  as  palsontological 
dat.i  for  the  service  of  the  geologist,  the  use  and  appreciation  of  them 
retjuire  the  greatest  jiidsment  and  caution.  The  vegutable  unit  in 
the  list'4  of  extinct  bcin^n  ts  of  far  inferior  value  to  the  animal  unit, 
and  conclusions  respecting  the  a^e  and  aflinities  of  formationii 
from  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  flora  should  always  be  put  forth 
T  y  2 
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problematical  and  provisional.  Yet  in  geological  inemoira  we  too 
frequently  find  this  caution  lost  sight  of,  and  apparently  unknown  to 
their  authors.' 

The  caution  thus  inculcated  has  had  its  legitimate  infinenod 
upon  the  minds  of  British  palseontologists,  and  has  probably  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  doubtful  spedes  to 
our  native  lists.  Many  additions  of  fossil  plants,  however,  from 
the  Eocene  deposits  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  and  Mr. 
Prestwich ;  but  the  named  species  very  inadequately  represent 
the  numerical  wealth  of  the  JBritish  fossil  flora.  Mr.  Bowerbank 
states  in  the  addenda  to  the  catalogue  that  he  has  at  least* from 
300  to  400  unnamed  species  of  fossil  fruits  from  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppy,  and  not  less  than  100,000  specimens  which  giva 
their  united  testimony  to  a  warm  and  temperate  climate  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  that  great  bed  of  clay  upon  which  the 
metropolis  of  England  is  now  built 

The  discovery  of  the  relics  of  an  ancient  flora  in  amber  is  ond 
of  the  most  interesting  accessions  recently  made  to  our  knowledgo 
of  fossil  botany.  This  substance  is  foimd  in  drift  beds  above  ue 
Tertiary  Brown  Coal  formation,  and  represents  with  its  relics  of 
vegetable  organization  a  comparatively  recent  geological  epodt 
It  has  been  collected  by  Scheerer  in  Norway  and  by  other 
naturalists  in  Holland,  Northern  Germany,  Russia,  Greenland, 
and  parts  of  North  America.  As  it  occurs  in  beds  of  drif);^  thete 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  locality  in  which  these 
})lants  grew,  and  the  age  of  the  deposit  itself  is  not  aljsolutdy 
determined,  though  there  is  no  doubt  in  assigning  it  to  the  newer 
pliocene  or  pleistocene  period ;  and  in  all  probability  it  is  a 
member  of  that  formation  called  the  northern  drift.  The  amberp 
according  to  Professor  Goeppert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  information,  is  the  fossilized  resin  of  several  species  of  piniii^ 
abietino),  and  cupressineae.  It  occurs  generally  in  drops,  a  form 
which  suggests  a  semi-fluid  condition,  or  as  casts  of  resin  ducts ; 
1)ut  occasionally  in  nodular  masses,  such  as  are  accumulated  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  copal-tree.  After  an  examination  of 
570  specimens  of  plants  preserved  in  aml)er,  Professor  Goeppert 
selected  163  species,  of  which  only  two,  Libocedrites  aoUicarnindM 
and  Taxodites  Europoms,  are  found  fossil  in  other  situations^  hot 
30  of  them  were  identified  with  existing  species.  Of  cellular 
plants  there  are  16  fungi,  1  algjB,  12  lichens,  and  30  musd — 
of  vascular  plants  there  are  98  species,  of  which  52  are  gynmo* 
sperms.  A  more  interesting  and  curious  research  cannot  be 
undertaken  than  that  which  is  otlered  by  this  remarkable  relic 
of  an  ancient  flora.  The  evidence  given  by  the  plants  in  their 
trausi)arent  tombs,  so  for  as  they  have  hitherto  been  examined, 
is  that  of  a  northern  climate,  and  no  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
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plants  are  intermixed  with  them.  Their  resemblance  to  existing 
genera  is  so  remarkable  iis  to  suggeat  a  similarity  of  climatal 
condition  to  that  which  beloDgs  to  the  northern  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  though  those  countries  are  less  rich  in  eupressininete  and 
abietineie  than  the  amber  flora,  and  the  coniferte  produce  a  less 
abundance  of  i-esinous  matter.  But  apart  from  all  speculation, 
it  is  evident,  as  the  plants  enclosed  in  the  amber  are  of  forest 
growth,  that  the  districts,  and  perhaps  countries,  where  they  are 
found  were  at  some  late  tertiary  epoch  covered  with  thick  forests 
of  firs  and  cypresses  Burxonnded  with  a  richer  flora  than  now 
flourishes  in  districts  where  these  trees  abound. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  generalize  upon  theearlyfossilized 
floras  we  should  thus  describe  them.  The  moat  ancient  vege- 
table structure  was  probably  that  of  cellular  marine  plants.  In 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  ao;e  vascular  plants  of  cryptogamic  forms 
appeared,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  has  discovered  a  lignite  of 
coniferous  origin.  The  carboniferous  »ra  was  distinguished  by  a 
rich  fauna  of  gymnospermic  dicotyledons  (con  iferse  and  cycadaceai) 
with  the  phanerogamic  monocotyledons  (grasses  and  palms), 
and  cryptogamia.  A  striking  difference  is  exhibited  between  the 
v^etation  of  the  ancient  and  modern  earth  m  the  association  of 
the  palms  and  conifera;,  and  yet  there  is  a  locality  in  which  that 
association  esists  even  in  the  present  day.  '  We  have  so  accus- 
tomed ourselves,'  says  Humboldt,  'although  erroneously,  to 
regard  coniferte  aa  a  northern  form,  that  I  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  whi!n,  in  ascending  from  the  shores  of  the  South 
Pacific  towards  Chilpansingo,  and  the  elevated  valleys  of  Musico, 
between  the  Venta  dc  la  Moxonera  and  the  Alto  de  los  Coxones, 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  rode  a  whole  day  through 
a  dense  wood  of  jiinus  occidentalis,  where  I  observed  that  these 
trees,  which  are  sosirailar  to  the  Weymouth  pine,  were  associated 
with  fan  palms.' 

Passing  by  the  diatomace.'e,  we  need  not  tarry  over  the  amor- 
phozoa,  but  simply  remark  that  although  naturalists  are  not 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  in  regarding  the 
ventriculitlie  as  polyzoan,  they  fully  acknowledge  the  value  of  that 
gentleman's  labours.  The  number  of  the  species  of  the  British 
fossil  formanifera  has  been  rather  more  than  doubled  since  tho 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Catalogue.  The  honour 
of  directing  the  attention  of  palseontologists  to  these  animals  is 
due  to  £hrenherg,  whose  successful  investigations  quickly 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  competent  observers  Mr. 
Kupert  Jones,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  Doctors  Williams  and  Carpenter,  liave  done  ranch  towards 
the  discovery  and  definition  of  the  large  number  of  species  added 
to  our  Britisii  forms.     Tho  zoophyta  have  been  examined  by 
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Milne  Edwards  and  Jules  E^aimes,  and  to  their  works  the  reader 
must  be  referred  for  an  explanation  of  their  labours.  The  bryosoa^ 
formerly  included  in  this  class  have  been  proved  to  be  allied  to 
the  mollusca,  and  they  have  been  removed  to  their  natmaL 
association,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  large  nomerictl 
addition  of  new  species.  In  this  department  of  zocdogy  Mr. 
Lonsdale  has  been  long  eminent,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
many  vahiable  contributions  to  our  knowledge. 

The  echinodermata^  a  class  of  animals  whose  remains  give 
important  aid  to  the  geologist,  have  always  been  r^arded  with 
interest  as  characteristic  fossils,  but  they  have  recently  beea 
made  the  subjects  of  especial  study  by  Professor  Edward  FoIfaei^ 
M'Goy,  and  other  palaeontologists.  The  number  of  species  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  is  nearly  double  that  in  the 
fifst. 

The  cystidea  of  Yon  Buch,  formerly  known  as  spheronite^ 
have  a  great  importance  as  representatives  of  one  of  the  earliest 
epochs  of  organization,  scarcely  less  characteristic  than  tlia 
trilobites  and  graptolites.  They  hold  the  same  station  in  ihet 
animal  economy  as  the  well-known  sea-urchin.  They  are  entirdy 
confined  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations,  just  as  the 
cidaridae  are  limited  to  the  secondary  rocks,  with  the  solitaiy 
exception  of  one  species  (Cidans  Websteriana),  which  was  intio^ 
duced  into  the  sea  that  deposited  the  London  day  after  the 
destruction  of  all  its  congeners.  Professor  Edward  Forbes^  ws 
are  informed  in  the  ])reface  to  the  Catalogue,  revised  the  section 
which  records  the  echinodermata,  and  in  this  section  we  aie 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  same  eminent  naturalist  for  the 
addition  of  the  entire  family  of  the  cystidese,  the  genera  and 
species  having  been  described  from  specimens  collected  by  the 
geological  surveyors  and  during  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Giaj 
and  Fletcher  of  D\idiey. 

The  fossil  articulata  are  represented  by  the  annelida,  cirrhipeda^ 
Crustacea,  and  insecta.  Lai-ge  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  annelida  by  discoveries  among  the  Paheoaoie 
rocks.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  species  are  now  described: 
of  the  cirrhipeda,  there  are  42  British  species ;  and  our  know^ 
ledge  of  this  class  of  animals  has  been  brought  into  a  mote 
satisfactory  state  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin's  monc^raphy  publifihed. 
by  the  Ray  Society.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  species  of 
crustacean  are  catalogued  by  Mr.  Morris  as  British  fos^ls^  with 
all  the  care  their  characteristic  remains  demanded.  They  appear 
in  the  form  of  trilobites  among  the  oldest  Palaeozoic  ronks,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  those  strata  both  at  home  and  abroad  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  variety  of  these 
interesting  animal  remain&     There  is  reason  to  believe  thafc 
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crustaceans  were  among  th6  first  erettted  thiiifii^  and  as  a  daas; 
they  have  probably  never  ceased  to  have  a  pkice  among  liying 
creatures.  The  malacostraca,  genera  of  a  h^  order,  are  found 
in  the  secondary  and  lower  tertiary  rocks ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  of  these  there  are  but  46  speciea  in  26  genera;  while  in  the. 
entomostraca  or  lower  forms  of  crustacean  Bfe,  the  species  are : 
very  numerousL  Of  trilobites  there  are  139  spedes  in  35  genenL 
This  very  interesting  group  has  been  fully  described  and  arranged 
by  M.  Barrande  in  Bohemia^  and  by  M'Ooy  and  Salter  in 
England.  The  discovery  of  fossil  insects  in  the  Lias  and 
Purbeck  beds  has  been  followed  up  with  great  seal  by  the 
Bev.  P.  Brodie.  Fifty-eight  genera  have  been  obtained  from 
British  strata,  and  the  numerous  fragments  prove  that  fossil 
entomology  would  be  fully  represented  if  the  specimens  were 
less  mutilated,  and  probably  will  be  in  spite  of  that  impediment 
a  few  years  henca 

The  sub-kingdom  mollusca  opens  so  large  a  subject,  and  the 
investigation  of  it  has  been  so  successful  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  trace  its  progress  without 
entering  more  fully  into  a  history  of  the  classification  than  would 
be  consistent  with  our  present  object.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  branch  of  natural  science  comprises  407  genera  and 
4848  species  of  British  fossils,  being  an  increase  of  about  one* 
fourth,  including  the  introduction  of  the  bryozoa,  since  the  first 
publication  of  the  Catalogua  Evary  successful  e£fort  to  bring 
the  classification  of  the  mollusca  into  groups  consistent  with 
nature  is  highly  important  to  the  progress  of  geology,  and  that 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  investigations  of  foreign  and  native  naturalista 

M  any  of  our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  few  fossil 
fish  by  Mr.  Hugh  Millers  delightful  books,  *The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone' and  '  The  Asterolepsis  of  Stromnesa'  The  British  palfeon- 
tolonfist  is  now  acquainted  with  741  gpecies,  which  is  an  mcrease* 
of  208  since  the  year  1843.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present 
extends,  fishes  are  the  most  ancient  vertebrated  animals  ;  but  a 
practical  geologist  has  recently  said,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute  his  opinion  :  '  So  little  credit  do  I  personally  attach  to 
negative  evidence  in  the  matter  of  organic  remains,  that  to  take 
up  extreme  grounds  at  once,  I  hold  myself  perfectly  prepared^  if 
1  live  long  enough,  to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  the  Silurian 
mammalia  and  of  course  of  all  those  of  the  more  reoent  periods.^ 
But  taking  discovery  as  our  guide,  we  must  for  the  present  admit 
that  fish  remains  make  their  appearance  in  strata  of  a  much 
greater  age  than  the  lowest  of  those  which  contain  the  bones  of 
auy  other  vertebrated  animala  In  the  Ludlow  group  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  ichthyolitic  remains  were  discovered  some  years 
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since  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  for  the  present  theymmt 
be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  vertebrated  animal& 
But  although  research  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  has 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  the  bones  of  reptiles  or  mammalia,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  assert  with  Sir  Boderick  that  the  Siluriaa 
system  can  yet  be  regarded  '  on  the  whole,  as  representing  a  long, 
early  period,  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  had  been  called 
into  existence/  From  the  first  appearance  of  ichthyolitea  in  the 
transition  series  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  formation, 
they  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  through  every  group  to  the 
tertiary  epoch  and  the  present  seas.  But  each  set  of  beds  has  species 
frequently  genera  pecuhar  to  itself.  In  the  Bed  Sandstone  the 
forms  are  most  remarkable.  We  there  find  the  pterichthys  with 
its  wing-like  appendages ;  the  cephalaspus,  with  its  dispropor- 
tioned  buckler-shaped  head,  and  thin  jointed  body ;  and  the 
uncouth  coccosteus.  In  the  strata  ranging  from  the  Coal  forma- 
tion to  the  Chalk  the  sauroide  are  found,  so  called  from  a 
supposed  aflBnity  to  reptiles,  and  from  their  being  covered  with 
enamelled  scales. 

The  reptilian  remains  have  greatly  interested  the  public  on 
account  of  the  strange  shapes  and  huge  dimensions  oi  some  of 
them  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  animals  of  the  Old 
World  were  as  a  fauna  distinguished  by  a  greater  bulk  than  those 
which  inhabit  the  surface  of  the  New ;  though  there  was  a  period 
when  reptiles  did  exist,  having  forms  and  dimensions  whidi 
appear  almost  fabulous.  Geologists  are  now  acquainted  with 
48  genera  and  153  species.  The  serious  investigation  of  these 
remains  commenced  with  the  discovery  of  the  ichthyosaurus  in 
1814.  In  1821  Mr.  Conybeare  discovered  and  described  the 
plesiosaurus,  and  in  the  following  year  the  mosasaurua  Dr. 
Mantell  figured  the  anatomy  of  the  iguanodon  in  1825,  and 
Cuvier,  whom  we  shall  never  cease  to  regret — for  as  a  naturaliat 
and  a  scholar,  a  man  of  noble  intellect  and  nobler  virtues^  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  honour  of  all  men — ^four  years  afker 
described  that  strange  fiyiog  reptile  the  ptorodactylua  Since 
this  period,  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  skeletons  of  foanl 
animals  has  been  performed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  has  earned 
an  European  reputation  by  the  admirable  sagacity  with  whidi 
he  detects  analogies,  and  from  the  fragments  of  an  osseous 
structure  detects  the  habits,  structure,  and  form  of  the  itnimml 
to  which  they  belonged. 

Reptilian  life  had  its  origin  at  the  close  of  the  Red  Sandstone 
era,  or  we  should  perhaps  say  no  bones  of  an  earlier  date  haTe 
been  discovered.  The  telerpeton  is  the  oldest  known  reptile^  and 
was  obtained  from  the  sandstones  of  Elgin  on  the  south  side  of 
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Murray  Firth.  In  all  the  formations  ahove  this  the  remains  of 
reptiles  are  more  or  less  abundant.  During  the  age  of  the  se- 
condary rocks  the  large-eyed  ichthyosauri,  the  swan-necked  ple- 
Kosauri,  the  huge  megalosauri,  growing  to  a  length  of  five-and- 
forty  feet,  and  the  flying  pterodaetyles  inhabited  the  seaa  and 
their  coasts.  The  forms  of  these  reptiles  are  now  as  well  known 
to  reading  people  as  those  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  the 
wonder  thoy  excited  when  first  made  known  has  scarcely  di- 
minished. It  is  still  curious  to  compare  these  extinct  races  with 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  of  the  same  class,  whether 
in  relation  to  their  number,  size,  or  diversity  of  forma  But 
whether  we  limit  the  comparison,  or  include  those  stealthy  and 
voracious  nnimals  which  still  haunt  the  rivers  and  shores  of 
warmer  climates,  we  find  that  the  cold-blooded,  air-breathing 
animals  of  the  present  day  are,  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
creatures  which  were  once  lords  of  our  isles,  a  degraded,  insi^iifi- 
cant,  and  jjowerless  race. 

The  British  fossil  mammalia  are  96  in  number.  They  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  tertiary  formation  and  to  its  recent  beds. 
None  have  yd  been  found  below  the  Stouesfield  slate  of  the  Great 
Oolite,  where  Dr.  Buckland  obtained,  many  years  since,  the 
osseous  remains  of  an  animal  referred  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus 
Didelphys,  No  discovery  of  modem  times  has  been  more  posi- 
tively contested,  for  it  contradicted  a  favourite  hypothesia  Every- 
body believed  that  the  mammalia  had  been  introduced  among 
the  lower  grades  of  animals  during  the  Tertiary  age  ;  and  some 
men  of  science,  who  had  more  regard  for  their  hypotheses  than 
for  truth,  would  not  believe  that  an  insectivorous  mammalian 
could  live  in  the  Jurasic  age.  There  were  two  sources  of  doubt, 
and  the  sceptics  availed  themselves  of  both  ;  but  while  Dr.  Fitton 
disposed  of  one  by  proving  the  true  stratifi graphical  position  of 
tbc  rock,  Owen  reasserted  the  mammalian  character  of  the  bones. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Cuvier  no  remains  of  the  quadru- 
mana  had  been  discovered,  but  the  bones  of  monkeys  have  since 
been  found  in  recent  Tertiary  deposits,  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  India  and  South  America.  A  feline  animal  also, 
larger  than  any  living  species,  esisted  with  the  bears,  wolves,  and 
other  animals  whose  bones  are  preserved  in  limestone  caves. 

The  great  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  research  of 
the  palaeontologist  guarantees  the  continuance  of  bis  labours. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  his  study  during  the  next  ten  years 
we  cannot  predict,  but  he  will  begin  a  new  stage  in  his  iuquiriefl 
with  a  safe  and  intelligible  guide.  To  tbose  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  geology  as  a  vocation  or  amusement 
— whether    employed    in    examining   extensive    districts 
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coUeGting  fossils  from  rocks  of  all  ages,  or  having  ho  practical" 
knowledge  of  the  science  heyond  the  locality  in  whid)  Frovidenoa 
has  plac^  them,  we  recommend  Morris's  'Catak)gue  of  Bntiak 

Fossils/ 


Aet.  V. —  Westward  Ho  !  or^  the  Voyaget  and  Adventures  of  Sir 

Leigh,  Knight,  ofBurrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  In  the  reigm 
of  Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  JElizabeth,  Rendered  inta 
Modem  English  by  Charles  Kingsley.  In  Three  Yolameiu 
Cambridge.     Macmillan  &  Co.     1855. 

In  the  economy  of  literature,  if  there  are  not  those  cycles  which 
recur  in  the  physical  and  perhaps  in  the  social  world,  there  aie 
certainly  aberrations  which  very  much  resemble  them.  We  speak 
more  especially  here  of  fictitious  literature,  in  which,  whether 
prosaic  or  poetical,  the  same  general  laws  obtain.  While  histoiyy 
essay,  and  philosophical  disquisition  have  for  their  main  object  to 
instruct  the  mind,  fiction,  whether  in  pix^se  or  poetry,  is  chiefly 
designed  to  delight  it.  It  is  true  that  fable  and  parable^  and 
their  common  expansion  in  allegory,  are  didactic  in  their  taih 
dency,  however  a^sthetical  and  emotional  they  may  be  in  thes 
detail.  But  that  literature  which  may  be  designated  as  fictitioiai 
par  excellence,  is,  as  Horace  describes  poetry — '  Animis  natui 
juvandis.'  It '  must  please  to  live.'  It  lies  without  the  utilitarian 
sphere,  and  the  instruction  and  moral  improvement  whi«^  it 
conveys,  great  as  they  may  occasioually  be,  aie  rather  accideutal 
than  essential  to  it 

The  main  initial  scheme  of  prose  fiction  has  been,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  to  atfect  the  feelings  of  mankind  by  working  on  their  strongoii 
passion,  that  is,  by  the  most  affecting  delineations  of  beauty  and 
love,  connecting  them  with  those  accessories  of  natural 
and  romantic  events  and  situations  which  are  adapted  to 
the  main  design.  We  are  referring  here  chiefly  to  prose  fiwi««., 
but  even  in  poetry,  while  the  ode  is  more  devoted  to  heroic 
action,  and  the  epic  has  more  the  character  of  history  in  vene^ 
yet  the  latter  of  these  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ezceptioiL 
The  primeval  prince  of  epics  has  founded  his  immortal  poem  on 
the  passion  of  love.  He  represents  to  us  the  beauty  of  Helen  ftr 
more  expressively  than  a  picture  or  a  description  could  do  iL 
Old  men — compared  as  they  sit  to  grasshoppers — in  whom  pnfiBJfla 
has  subsided  under  the  touch  of  time,  and  in  whom  senatooal 
prudence,  allied  against  the  beauty  which  razed  their  empire  to 
the  ground,   had  taken  the  place  of  tiie  warlike  prowess  of  the 
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past,  are  (le|Hcted  aa  charmed  spectators  of  that  lovely  woman, 
the  'belli  teterrima  caiisii.' 

'They  cried,  no  wonder  Buch  celestial  charms 
For  ten  lonj  yijars  have  kept  the  world  in  arms.' 
So,  too,  Milton,  with  the  fate  of  the  world  in  his  mind,  represouta 
Adam  as  the  fairest  of  his  race,  and  adds,  with  a  pardonabte 
solecism — 

'  i'uirest  of  her  daughters  Eve,* 

In  prose  fiction,  this  concentration  of  the  interest  of  love  and 
beauty  on  heroes  and  heroines  has  been  well  nigh  universal 
Godwin,  indeed,  in  his  "Caleb  Williams,' and  afew  others  of  lesser 
name,  have  been  ambitious  enough  to  defy  the  law,  but  these 
have  been  pire  exceptions.  To  instance  the  grandest  prose 
fictions  that  liave  I'ver  been  written  in  modem  times,  those  by 
the  author  of '  Waverley,'  we  have  this  principle  exemplified  in 
Bebecca  and  Ivauhoe.  Amy  Robaart  and  Leicester,  Lovell  and 
Isabella  Wardonr,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  might  be 
given  from  our  best  novels  and  romances. 

Our  modem  novelists,  however,  seem  to  think  that  the  public 
is  satiated  with  this  natural  food.  The  lamented  authoreas  of 
'  Jane  Eyre'  lia.-  in  that  work,  and  also  in  her  '  Villette,'  seemed 
resolved  to  exjinliate  into  a  wider  field,  and  to  compel  the  iuterest 
of  her  readers  to  situations  between  the  sexes  of  the  most  excep- 
tional, not  to  say  the  most  tmnatural,  kind.  In  the  one  she  has 
wedded  her  heroine  to  a  man  blinded  and  seamed  with  the  scars 
of  a  conflagration,  and  in  the  other  to  a  man  whose  character  has 
by  t!ie  course  of  the  narrative  been  exhausted  of  all  the  elements 
of  natural  sympathy  and  interest  Such  works  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  the  succedanea  to  a  palled  appetite.  The  plot  is 
thoroughly  defective,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  solely 
sustained  by  the  contiuuoua  vivacity  of  the  execution  and  the 
tastefulness  and  beauty  of  the  episodes. 

The  work  before  us  falls  nndor  the  same  category.  Unlike 
the  former  productions  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  it  has  no  moral,  and  wo 
might  al.nost  say,  no  plot.  It  is  simply  &  series  of  sketches, 
some  of  thera,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  eicoedingly  beautiful,  bat 
still  mere  '  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,'  and  their  effect  beside 
our  highest  vi-orks  of  fiction  is  like  that  of  an  assemblage  of 
precious  stones  in  a  jeweller's  tray  in  comparison  with  the  gems 
which  adorn  the  brow  and  the  bosom  of  royal  beauty. 

Moreover,  he  who  appropriates  great  names  and  moving  his- 
torical associations  without  doing  full  justice  to  the  materials  he 
employs  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  the  republic  of  letters.  He  purloins 
from  those  characters  and  subject*  which  Horace  designates  as 
'  De  medio  sumptis.'  It  is  a  tame  enterprise  to  follow  him.  He 
is  like  those  possessors  of  a  life-interest  in  estates,  who,  with  a 
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malignant  eccentricity,  consign  them  to  dilapidation  and  decay 
in  order  to  spite  the  next  heir. 

We  could  adduce  numerous  instances  of  this  literary  sin,  many 
of  which  %vill  probably  occur  to  every  reader  who  has  employed 
his  leisure  on  the  fictitious  literature  of  our  country.  We  have, 
for  example,  in  this  work  the  names  of  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Walsingham,  Spenser,  and  of  Elizabeth  herself,  affording  to  the 
author  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  most  charao- 
teristic  traits  as  well  as  of  the  most  striking  situations.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  anything  specifically  characteristic  of  these  great 
personages.  How  differently  has  the  *  Great  Unknown'  dealt  with 
some  of  the  characters  we  have  mentioned  ! 

Still,  with  all  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Kingsley's  book  is  no  ordi- 
nary production.  It  indicates  the  hidings  of  power.  It  is  im- 
comparably  inferior  to  '  Alton  Locke,'  and  yet,  in  comparison 
with  that  work,  it  shows  a  surprising  versatility  of  talent  Its 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid  and  graphic  in  the  last 
degree.  In  perusing  his  pages  we  seem  to  dwell  amidst  the 
mountains  and  vales,  the  woods  and  the  waters  of  the  Far  West^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  manners  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  Elizabethan  er&. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  such  an  out- 
line of  this  fiction  as  would  convey  to  the  reader  a  just  concep- 
tion  either  of  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  pretends  to  be  a  record 
of  the  adventures  of  Amy  as,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Amyas  Leigh, 
a  Devonshire  man,  as  one  might  suppose  the  author  to  be  from 
the  '  esprit  de  corps'  with  which  he  glorifies  the  heroes  whom 
that  beautiful  county  claims  as  its  own.  His  first  introduction 
to  us  is  as  a  school  boy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  but  the  godson  of 
the  powerful  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  brought  up  in  the  town  of 
Bideford  under  the  severe  discipline  of  Vindex  Brindlecombe, 
the  schoolmaster  of  Bideford.  His  elder  brother  Frank  had  been 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  there  in- 
flating his  youthful  mind  with  all  the  anticipated  impossibilities 
Avhich  could  swell  the  fancy  of  a  young  courtier  in  that  age  of 
rapid  and  romantic  preferment.  Amyas,  returning  from  school, 
falls  among  a  group  of  sailors  who,  having  returned  from  the  £1 
Dorado  of  the  western  world,  were  seeking  to  enlist  hands,  both 
young  and  old,  to  embark  with  them  in  their  next  venture.  The 
youth  was  fascinated  and  resolved,  and  forthwith  visited  his  god- 
father to  obtiiin  his  sanction.  The  description  of  Sir  Bichaxd 
Grenville's  residence  is  one  of  those  happy  efforts  which  vindicate 
the  claim  of  the  author  to  the  character  of  a  first-rate  painter. 

*  From  the  house,  on  three  sides  the  hill  sloped  steeply  down,  and  the 
garden  where  Sir  Kichard  and  Amyas  were  walking  gave  »  truly 
English  prospect.     At  one  turn  they  could  catch  over  the  western 
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nails  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  ocean  flecked  with  ]>aa»ing  sails,  and  ut  the 
next,  spread  far  below  them,  riinge  on  runge  of  fertile  park,  stately 
avenue,  yellow  autumn  woodland,  and  purple  heather  moors,  lapping 
over  and  over  each  other  up  the  valley  to  tJie  old  British  earthwork, 
which  stood  black  and  furze  grown  on  its  oonicat  peak,  and  Etaniling 
out  against  the  ah?,  on  the  highest  bank  of  hill  whicli  elosud  the  valley 
to  the  cast,  the  lolly  tower  of  Kiihanipton  Church,  rich  with  the 
monuments  and  offerings  of  five  C[*nturies  of  Qrenvilles.  A  3-ellow 
eastern  haw  hung  soft  over  park  and  wood  and  moor ;  the  red  cattle 
lowed  to  each  other  as  they  stood  brushing  aivay  the  flies  in  the  rivulet 
far  below  ;  the  colts  in  the  horse  park,  close  on  their  right,  whinnied 
as  they  played  tt^ethcr,  and  their  aires  from  the  Queen's  Park,  on  the 
opposite  hill,  answered  them  in  fuller  thouafh  fainter  voices  j  a  rutting 
sti^  made  the  still  woodbnd  rattle  with  his  hoarse  thunder,  and  a  rivsl 
far  up  the  valley  gave  back  a  trumpet  note  of  defiance,  and  was  himself 
defied  from  heathery  brows  which  quivered  far  away  above,  half  seen 
through  the  veil  of  eastern  mist ;  and  close  at  home,  upon  the  terrace 
before  the  house,  amid  romping  spaniels  and  golden-haired  children,  sat 
Lady  Grenville  herself,  the  beautiful  St.  Leger  of  Annery,  the  central 
jewel  of  all  that  glorious  pla^e,  and  looked  down  at  her  noble  children, 
and  then  up  at  htr  more  noble  husband,  and  round  at  that  broad  para- 
dise of  the  we«t.  till  life  seenidd  too  full  of  happiness  and  hi^ven  of 
light.— Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Amyas  appears  again  upon  the  stacfe  after  having  accompanied 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  that  circmnnavigation  with  which  his  uame 
is  inseparably  connected,  and  at  this  period  of  the  drama  enters 
one  of  the  two  lieroine.t  of  the  tale,  with  whom  the  author  repre- 
sents (with  very  questionable  skill,  as  we  venture  to  think)  all  the 
swains  of  the  country  side  enamoureil,  including  the  two  brothers, 
Frank  and  Amyiis  Leigh.  Under  these  circumstances,  Frank 
adopts  a  course  equally  impi'obabla  and  dangerous — that  of  as- 
sembling all  the  lovers  at  a  supper  and  uniting  them  in  a  club, 
bindini:;  them  by  a  vow  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  beautiful 
Rose  Salterne,  and  to  aid  and  abet  the  happy  man  whom  she 
should  favour  with  lier  choice.  But  the  Rose  of  Torridge  has  one 
admirer  of  a  different  stamp,  Tiiis  is  Eustace  Leigh,  a  cousin 
of  Frank  and  Amyas,  an(!  a  dark  and  malignant  Jesuit,  who 
reminds  us  occasinnally  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  in  '  Rob  Roy.' 
Residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  repeated  opportunities  of 
intercourse,  and  uses  them,  though  iinaiiccessfully,  to  ply  all  his 
arts  upon  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  maiden.  The  intensity 
of  hatred  thus  produced  between  the  cousins  is  developed  by 
Mr.  Kiugsloy  with  singular  power.  It  issues  in  the  success  of 
Eitst  ice  in  securing  the  committal  both  of  Rosu  and  of  Frank 
Leigh  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  the  gloom  of  which 
they  only  exchange  for  the  intenser  horrors  of  the  stake. 

Meanwhile  Amyas  joins  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  associated 
witli   Sir   Walter    Raleigh   and   ypenser,   to  expel  a  body    of 
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Spaniards  who  have  effected  a  piratical  landing  on  the  c 
In  an  engagement  he  takes  prisoner  a  Spaniard,  whose  ordinaxj 
designation  of  Don  Guzman  has  the  usual  long  train  of  high- 
sounding  patronymics.  The  Spanish  Don  is  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  be  kept  in  liberal 
custody  until  his  ransom  is  paid.  Here  he  meets  with  the 
beautiful  Rose  Salteme,  and  adds  another  to  the  list  of  her 
adorers.  This  places  Rose  in  a  perilous  situation,  ^xnyas  la 
abroad  and  Frank  at  Court,  and  none  of  all  was  near  to  keep 
alive  by  any  association  those  feelings  which  would  have  rendered 
harmless  the  assaults  of  the  Don  on  her  affections.  Thus  left  on 
a  clear  stage,  he  captivated  her  attention  by  his  narratives  of 
romantic  adventure,  predominated  over  her  simplicity  by  his 
national  pride,  and  at  length  declared  his  passion.  For  this  Rose 
was  not  prepared.  She  declined  his  proposals  and  shunned  his 
society,  charging  him  not  to  resume  his  intercourse  with  hei: 
The  effect  of  this  self-imposed  silence  on  the  mind  of  Hose  is 
depicted  in  a  passage  which  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  a  proof 
of  Mr.  Kingsley's  profound  insight  into  the  character  and 
temperament  of  woman. 

*  Rose  Salt  erne  and  the  Spaniard  had  not  cxchanp^  a  word  in  the 
last  six  months,  though  they  had  met  many  times.  The  Spaniard 
by  no  moans  avoided  her  con^pany,  except  in  her  father's  house.  He 
only  took  care  to  ol)ey  her  earefully  by  £H»eming  always  unooiu(»oiit  of 
her  presence  be^'ond  the  stateliest  of  salutes  at  entering  and  depsrt- 
ing.  But  he  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  lay  himself  out  to  the 
very  best  advantage  whenever  he  was  in  her  presence,  to  be  matt 
witty,  more  eloquent,  more  romantic,  more  full  of  wondeiiul  tales  than 
he  ever  yet  had  been. 

*  The  cunning  Don  had  found  himself  foiled  in  his  first  tactic,  and 
he  was  now  trying  another  and  a  far  more  formidable  one.  In  the 
first  place,  Eose  deserved  a  very  severe  pimishment  for  having  dared 
to  refuse  the  love  of  a  Spanish  nobleman ;  and  what  greater  punish- 
ment could  he  inflict  than  withdrawing  the  honour  of  his  attentions 
and  the  sunshine  of  his  smiles  ?  There  was  conceit  enough  in  that 
notion,  but  there  was  cunning  too,  for  none  knew  better  than  the 
Spaniard  that  women,  hke  the  world,  are  pretty  sure  to  value  a  maa 
(es]x;cially  if  there  be  any  real  worth  in  him)  at  his  own  price ;  sad 
that  the  more  he  demands  for  himself,  the  more  they  will  give  for  him. 
And  now  he  would  put  a  high  price  on  himself  and  pique  her  pride,  as 
she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  worshij)  to  be  won  by  flattering  it. 
He  might  have  done  that  by  paying  attention  to  some  one  else,  hut  he 
was  too  wise  to  employ  so  coarse  a  method,  which  might  raise  indigna* 
tion,  or  disgust,  or  despair  in  Rose's  heart,  but  would  never  hsve 
brought  her  to  his  feet — as  it  will  never  bring  any  woman  worth  the 
bringing.  So  he  quietly  and  unobtrusively  showed  her  that  he  could 
do  without  her,  and  she,  poor  fool,  as  slie  was  meant  to  do,  began  forth- 
with to  ask  herself  why.    What  was  the  hidden  treasure  ?     What 
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the  reserve  fori^e  whicii  miula  him  iuili'pendcnt "bf  hsr,  whila  _ 
not  8»y  thftt  she  «a«  mJeitenJeiit  of  him?  Hud  he  a 
How  pleasant  to  know  it  I  Some  huge  anUtion  ?  How  pl«aMuit 
to  share  in  it !  Some  mj-sterions  knowledge  ?  How  ploasant  to  luaru 
it !  Some  Ciipatity  of  love  bo^oud  the  commou  ?  How  delicious  to 
have  it  all  for  her  owu !  Ho  must  be  greater,  wiser,  richer- h<wrted 
than  she  was,  as  well  as  bHtt«r-bora.  Ah!  if  his  weulth  wogid  but 
supply  her  pon-rty !  And  so,  step  by  step,  she  was  being  led  to  bub, 
in  forma  ptapfrU,  to  the  very  man  whom  she  had  spurned  when  he 
had  pued  in  liko  form  to  her.  That  temptation  of  iia»ing  KOrae 
mysterious  private  treasure,  of  being  the  jirimtets  of  some  hidden 
sanctuary,  ami  being  able  to  thank  heaven  that  sha  vu  nut  as 
other  women  are,  was  beco^uing  far  too  miiuh  for  Ko^e,  as  it  is  too 
much  for  most  \  for  none  knew  better  thtui  the  Spaniard  how  muuh 
more  fond  woniL'ti  niv  by  the  very  law  of  their  sex  of  wDrshippiug 
than  of  being  worshipped,  and  of  obeying  than  of  being-  obeyed;  liow 
thoir  coyncsd,  rjftL'n  their  seom,  is  but  a  maiik  to  hide  their  cousulous* 
ness  of  weaknt-^s,  aud  a  misk,  too,  of  which  they  themselFL-a  will 
often  be  the  first  to  tire.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

The  Usue  i:>  Rose 'a  cooseut  to  elope  witii  lilm  to  the  Caraccaa, 
where  he,  witli  his  ran^Min  paid,  lias  been  appointed  to  a  goveraor- 
ship.  This,  however,  was  not  acoomplishea  without  a  passage  of 
arms  with  ono  of  Rmc's  indigenous  devotees,  Mr,  William  Gary, 
one  of  the  fraturaity  whioh  Frank  Leigh  had  so  fantJu^ticaLly 
constituted.  Thu  description  of  the  scene  of  this  ooatest  on  the 
sands  of  the  Devonshire  coast  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of 
painting.  It  proves  that  the  author  is  free  of  every  province  of 
the  remind  of  nature,  and  that  he  is  admitted  to  each  as  a  lover. 
Indeed,  his  pi^rception  of  natural  plienoiucna  is  intensely  vivid. 
The  peculiar  odours  of  the  honr  of  dawn,  the  ap|>eHrance  of  tho 
sky  and  of  thu  ve^^etable  world,  the  minute  sounds  of  awakening 
nature,  the  song^  and  behaviour  of  birds,  the  aspect  of  the 
beach  and  of  tho  shnibby  slopes  which  lack  tbeir  mirror  when 
the  ebbing  tide  has  left  the  ribbed  sand  to  vary  the  landscape  ;  all 
these  arc  depicted  with  an  intensity  of  peroeptioa  which  indioalei 
genius,  in  so  far  as  B)-mpathy  with  nature  is  one  of  its  eleineotft. 

But  while  Mr.  Kiugsley  is  thus  happy  in  details,  be  ap|>carH  to 
be  incapa1)le  of  sketching  the  outline  of  a  fascinatiog  and  con- 
sistent story.  At  this  stage  of  bis  narrative  he  seems  embarrassed 
by  the  odd  compact  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Rose,  and  it  is  bard 
to  iraa^ne  any  sufficiently  potent  motive  to  impel  a  crew  wbioh 
numbered  on  its  roll  Amyas  as  captain,  Frank  Leigh  the 
courtier,  Gary  the  wounded  duellist,  and  Jack  Eridlecomlw  the 
enamoured  curalo.  to  ;jail  for  the  Spanish  Main  in  quest  of  Uiq 
abducted  bride.  Away  they  speed,  however.  Westward  Ho  1  and 
their  adventures  in  the  land  of  their  seardi  nITord  the  aiitlior  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  indicating  bis  power  of  portraying  uatural 
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scenery,  whether  amidst  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  Devonshire 
coast,  or  the  more  gigantic  features  and  full-blown  beauties  of  a 
tropical  clime.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  seems  more 
at  home  in  the  park  and  quiet  gardens  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
or  amidst  the  awful  cliffs,  the  mountains  with  their  thundering 
torrents,  the  plethoric  vegetation,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  birdB 
and  flowers,  which  in  those  palmy  days  made  the  western  world 
a  theatre  of  wonders. 

Among  the  crew  is  Salvation  Yeo,  whose  mission,  rather 
oddly  conceived,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  to 
his  deceased  friend  Oxenham  (both  having  been  members  of 
that  group  at  Bideford,  amidst  which  the  school-bovj  Amyaa^ 
first  caught  the  fever  of  nautical  adventure)  to  discover  his 
illegitimate  daughter.  Rose  Salterne  is  found  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Don,  beset  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  by  unworthy  pro* 
posals  from  Eustace  Leigh,  who  holds  over  her  recusant  virtue 
the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  An  overheard  convena- 
tion  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Don  leads  to  a  terrific  conflict^ 
in  which  Frank  is  taken  prisoner,  while  Amyas  and  some  of  his 
comrades  escape  to  his  ship.  The  impassioned  malignity  of 
Eustace  accomplishes  a  total  alienation  of  feeling  between  Van 
Guzman  and  Rose.  She,  together  with  Frank  Leigh,  are  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition,  and  are  burned 
alive  side  by  side. 

Meanwhile,  inflamed  with  equal  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  and 
love  of  the  gold  which  they  were  monopolizing,  the  JBritish  crew 
pursue  their  cniise,  and  Salvation  Yeo  accidentally  discovers  his 
little  maid,  the  object  of  his  faithful  search,  a  half-savage  beauty 
with  the  name  of  Ayacanora.  During  their  voyage  to  England 
our  shores  were  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the 
vessel  of  Amyas,  stopped  by  the  queen  s  orders,  was  apprized  rf 
the  invasion,  and  Ainyas  nominated  to  a  command  in  defence 
of  his  country.  If  anything  could  be  wanting  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  new  career  of  duty,  it  was  the  information  that  the 
detested  Don  Guzman  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  enemy^s 
ships.  Amyas  tracks  his  foe  through  seas  and  storms,  panting 
for  a  personal  conflict  with  him,  until  at  length  he  finds  his  vess^ 
as  he  supposes,  in  his  power  ;  but  a  storm  disappoints  his  thirst 
for  revenge.  '  On  they  nished  >\nth  scarcely  lessened  speed,  the 
black  arch  following,  fast  curtained  by  one  fiat  grey  sheet  of 
pouring  rain,  before  wliich  the  water  was  boiling  in  a  long  white 
line  ;  while  every  moment  behind  the  watery  veil  a  keen  bluB 
spark  leapt  down  into  the  sea,  or  darted  zigzag  through  the  rain/ 
But  the  vengeful  spiiit  of  Amyas  was  fiercer  than  the  storm, 
and  the  intensity  of  his  hate  contemning  the  mingled  fury  of 
the   elements,  reminds  us  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  FosteTi 
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*  bands  of  armed  men  gallantly  maintaining  battle  on  the  yet 
uncovered  spaces  of  ground,  while  the  universal  deluge  was 
rising/  Mr.  Kingsley's  description  of  the  catastrophe  of  Don 
Guzman's  fate,  which  robbed  him  of  the  bitter  sweetness  of  his 
revenge,  forms  a  picture  which  must  be  seen  on  the  canvas  of 
the  artist. 

*  On  they  swept,  gaining  fast  on  the  Spaniard.  "  Call  the  men  up, 
and  to  quarters,  the  rain  will  be  over  in  ten  minutes."  Yeo  ran  for- 
ward to  the  gangway  and  sprang  back  again,  with  a  face  white  and 
wild — "Land  right  ahead!  Port  your  helm,  sir!  For  the  love  of 
God,  port  your  helm!"  Amyas  with  the  strength  of  a  bull  jammed 
the  helm  down,  while  Yeo  shouted  to  the  men  below.  She  swung 
round;  the  masts  bent  like  whips;  crack  went  the  foresail  hke  a 
cannon.  What  matter  ?  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  them  was  the 
Spaniard ;  in  front  of  her  and  above  her  a  huge  dark  bank  rose  through 
the  dense  hail,  and  mingled  with  the  clouds,  and  at  its  foot,  plainer 
every  moment,  pillars  and  spouts  of  leaping  foam.  "  What  is  it,  Morte  ? 
Hartland  ?"  "  It  might  be  anything  for  thirty  miles,  Lundy,"  said  Yeo. 
"  The  south  end  ?"  "  I  see  the  head  of  the  Shutter  in  the  breakers — 
hard-a-port  yet,  and  get  her  close  hauled  as  you  can,  and  the  Lord 
may  have  mercy  on  us  still!  Look  at  the  Spaniard!"  Yes,  look  at 
the  Spaniard !  On  their  left  hand,  as  they  broached-to,  the  wall  of 
granite  sloped  down  from  the  clouds  toward  an  isolated  peak  of  rock 
some  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  then  a  hundred  yards  of  roaring 
breaker,  upon  a  sunken  shelf  across  which  the  race  of  the  tide  poured 
like  a  cataract ;  then  amid  a  column  of  salt  smoke,  the  Shutter  like 
a  hugh  black  fang,  rose  waiting  for  its  prey,  and  between  the  Shutter 
and  the  land  tlie  great  galleon  loomed  dimly  through  the  storm.  He 
too  had  seen  his  danger,  and  tried  to  broach-to  ;  but  his  clumsy  mass 
refused  to  obey  the  helm.  He  struggled  a  moment,  half  hid  in  foam, 
fell  away  again,  and  rushed  upon  his  doom.  "Lost!  lost!  lost!" 
cried  A  my  as,  madly,  and  throwing  up  his  hands,  let  go  the  tiller. 
Yeo  caught  it  just  in  time.  "  Sir !  sir !  what  are  you  at  ?  We 
shall  clear  the  rock  yet."  "  Yes,"  shouted  Amyas  in  his  frenzy, 
"but  he  will  not."  Another  minute  the  galleon  gave  a  sudden  jar 
and  stopped,  then  one  long  heave  and  bound  as  if  to  free  herself,  and 
then  her  bows  lighted  clean  upon  the  Shutter.  An  awful  silence  fell 
on  every  English  soul.  They  heard  not  the  roaring  of  wind  and 
sur^c ;  they  saw  not  the  blinding  flashes  of  the  lightning,  but  they 
heard  one  long  ear-piercing  wail  to  every  saint  in  Heaven  rise  from 
live  hundred  human  throats  ;  they  saw  the  mighty  ship  heel  over  from 
the  wind,  and  sweep  headlong  down  the  cataract  of  the  race,  plunging 
her  yaj'ds  into  the  foam,  and  showing  her  whole  black  side  even  to  her 
keel  till  she  rolled  clean  over,  and  vanished'for  ever  and  ever. 
"  Shame!"  cried  Amyas,  hurling  his  sword  far  into  the  sea,  "to  lose 
my  right !  my  right !  when  it  was  in  my  very  grasp!  Unmerciful!" 
A  crack  which  rent  the  sky,  and  made  the  granite  ring  and  quiver,  a 
bright  world  of  flame,  and  then  a  blank  of  utter  darkness,  against 
which  stood  out  glowing  red-hot  every  mast,  and  sail,  and  rock;   and 
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Salvation  Yeo,  as  he  stood  just  in  front  of  Amyas,  the  tiller  in  bis 
hand — all  red-hot  transfigured  into  fire,  and  hehind,  the  bladk,  faiaek 
night.'— Vol.  iii.  pp.  349-^52. 

Here  follows  a  crisis  in  the  narrative,  which  again  we  moBt 
condemn  as  another  instance  of  the  inability  of  Mr.  Kingdey 
to  sustain  a  plot  which  shall  not  disappoint  the  reader,  ana 
destroy  the  efiect  of  a  story  which,  in  the  main,  is  so  beautifully 
told.  One  flash  of  this  terrific  storm  deprives  the  hero  of  hm 
vision  for  life.  He  returns  to  the  residence  of  his  mother  as 
Admiral  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  but  henceforth  a  helpless  giant  in  the 
midst  of  his  days.  Ayacanora  has  been  committed  to  the  care  6[ 
the  matron,  and  is  domiciled  in  her  house.  Here,  grown  up 
to  the  stature  and  proportions  of  a  lovely  young  woman,  she 
nurtures  a  preconceived  passion  for  Amyas,  which  threatens  to 
be  hopeless  from  his  detestation  of  Spanish  blood.  The  victcay 
achieved  by  the  tenderness  of  youthful  and  devoted  love  over 
this  almost  instinctive  repugnance  is  described  by  Mr.  Kingslejr 
in  the  following  scene  : — 

'  And  Amyas  was  sitting  all  alone.  His  mother  had  gone  out  for  a 
few  minutes  to  speak  to  the  seamen  who  had  brought  up  Amyaa^a 
luggage,  and  set  them  down  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and  Amyas  aat  in  the 
old  bay-window,  where  he  had  sat  when  he  was  a  little  tiny  boy,  and  read 
*  King  Arthur,'  and  *  Fox's  Martyrs,'  and  the  *  Crueltiefli  of  the 
Spaniards.'  He  put  out  his  hand  and  felt  for  them  ;  there  they  lay, 
side  by  side,  just  as  they  had  lain  twenty  years  before.  The  window 
was  open  ;  and  a  cool  air  brought  in,  as  of  old,  the  scents  of  the  foar« 
season  roses,  and  rosemary,  and  autumn  gilliflowers.  And  there  waa 
a  dish  of  apples  on  the  table  ;  he  knew  it  by  their  smell ;  the  veiy 
s^rmc  old  apples  which  he  used  to  gather  when  he  was  a  bov.  He  put 
out  his  hand  and  took  them,  and  felt  them  over,  and  playeA  with  them 
just  as  if  the  twenty  years  had  never  Iwen  :  and  as  he  fingered  then, 
the  whole  of  his  past  life  rose  up  before  him,  as  in  that  strange  dream 
whieli  is  said  to  Hash  across  the  imjigination  of  a  drowning  man ;  and 
he  saw  all  the  places  which  he  had  ever  seen,  and  heard  all  the  words 
whicli  had  ever  l)een  spoken  to  him — till  he  came  to  that  faiiy  ishuid 
on  th(^  Meta ;  and  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  cataract  once  more,  and 
saw  the  gi-wn  tops  of  the  palm-trees  sleeping  in  tho  sunlight  far  aboie 
the  spray,  and  stept  amid  the  smooth  pahn-trunks  across  the  flower- 
fringed  boulders,  and  leapcMl  down  to  the  gravel  beach  beside  the 
pool ;  and  then  again  rose  from  the  fern-grown  rocks  the  beautifol 
vision  of  Ayacanora — where  was  she  ?  He  had  not  thought  of 
her  till  now.  How  he  had  wronged  her !  Let  be ;  he  had  been 
punished,  and  the  account  was  sijuared.  Perhaj^  she  did  not  care  for 
him  any  longer.  Who  would  care  for  a  great  blind  ox  like  him,  who 
must  be  fed  and  tended  like  a  baby  for  the  rest  of  his  lazy  life  ?  Tut ! 
how  long  his  mother  was  away  !  And  he  began  playing  again  with 
his  ai)ples,  and  thought  about  nothing  but  them,  and  his  clunbs  with 
Frank  in  the  orchard  years  ago. 
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'  At  last  one  of  them  slipt  through  his  fingers,  And  £^  on  the  Aoor. 
He  stooped  and  felt  for  it ;  but  he  could  not  find  it.  VexatioiM  !  He 
turned  hastily  to  search  in  another  direction/  and  struck  hk  head 
sharply  against  the  table. 

'  Was  it  the  pain,  or  the  little  disappointment  ?  or  was  ib  the  sense 
of  his  blindness  brought  home  to  him  in  that  ludicrous  commonplace 
way,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  humiliating  ?  or  was  it 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  overstrained  nerves,  produced  by  that 
slight  shock  ?  Or  had  he  become,  indeed,  a  child  once  more  ? 
I  know  not  ;  but  so  it  was,  that  he  stamped  on  the  floor  with 
pettish  ness,  and  then  checking  hmself,  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of 
tears. 

'  A  quick  rustle  passed  him  ;  the  apple  was  replaced  in  his  hand,  and 
Ayacanora's  voice  sobbed  out, 

*  "  There !  there  it  is !  Do  not  weep  !  Oh,  do  not  weep!  I  eannot 
bear  it  I  I  will  get  all  you  want !  Only  let  me  fetch  and  carry  for 
you,  tend  you,  feed  you,  lead  you,  like  your  slave,  your  dog !  Say  that 
I  may  !  Say  that  I  may  be  your  slave  !'*  and  falling  on  her  kuees  at 
his  feet,  she  seized  both  his  hands,  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 

*  "  Yes !"  she  cried,  *'  I  will  be  your  slave  !  I  must  be !  You  cannot 
help  it !  You  cannot  escape  from  me  now  !  You  cannot  go  to  sea ! 
You  cannot  turn  your  back  upon  wretched  me.  I  have  you  safe  now  ! 
Safe  !"  and  she  clutched  his  hands  triumphantly.  **  Ah  !  what  a  ¥n'etdi 
I  am,  to  rejoice  in  that,  to  taunt  him  with  his  blindness !  Oh,  forgive 
me!  I  am  but  a  poor  wild  girl — a  wild  Indian  savage,  you  know  ;  but 
— but — "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'  A  great  spasm  shook  the  body  and  soul  of  Amyas  Leigh ;  be  sat 
quite  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  solemnly, 

'"  And  is  this  still  possible  ?  Then  God  have  mercy  upon  me  a 
siniKT  !"' 

'  A yacLinora  looked  up  in  his  face  inquiringly ;  but  before  she  could 
speak  again  he  had  bent  down,  and  lifting  her  as  the  lion  lifts  the  lamb, 
j)ress»'(l  her  to  his  bosom,  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses.* — Vol.  iii. 

AVc  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  as  to  the  essential  defec- 
tiven<>s  of  the  plot  of  this  singularly  able  and  striking  fiction. 
Tlie  clo^^e  of  it  confirms  our  judgment.  That  a  hero  deprived  of 
siL;lit  in  mid-life  should  be  the  subject  of  pensive  interest  to  all 
can  1)0  no  matter  of  surprise  ;  but  that,  with  a  universe  of  possi- 
bilities obedient  to  his  choice,  a  writer  should  select  such  a  man 
as  the  object  of  devoted  passion  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman, 
is  an  eccentricity  which  genius  itself  can  hardly  justify.  The 
circumstance,  too,  that  she  was  not  his  first  love,  but  only  the 
lieiress  of  an  earlier  passion  which  drew  him  from  the  arms  of  a 
mother  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  renders  the  situation  still  more 
improbable.  Indeed,  the  liberties  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  taken 
with  all  the  established  conventionalities  of  the  novel  and  the 
romance,  while  they  indicate  his  consciousness  of  power,  certainly 
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threaten  the  extension  and  durability  of  his  fame.  Ss  iaolated 
tableaux  are  something  marvellous ;  but  we  cannot  he^ 
remarking  his  deficiency  in  grouping,  while  his  fidlure  in  the 
delineation  of  the  most  tempting  characters  compels  ua  to  dose 
his  volumes  with  a  sense  of  disappointment 


Abt.  YI. — The  History  of  British  Guiana :  compriMin^  a  Qmmni 
Description  of  the  Colony ;  a  Narrative  of  Events  from  the 
JEarliest  Period;  and  an  Account  of  %t9  Climate^  Chttogg^ 
Products^   and  Natural  History,      By   H.   G-.   Dalton,   MJ). 

In  Two  Volumes.     London  :  Longman  &,  Co. 

Guiana  consists  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Southern  AmQric% 
with  the  Orinoco  on  the  west  and  north-west,  the  Amanm  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  nortli- 
east  and  east.     Here  is  a  vast  expanse  encircled  by  water-— on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  others  by  the  mightiest  riven  of  tlie 
earth.     The  Indian,  seated  in  his  frail  canoe,  may  float  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  creep  against  its  current  as  &r  as  the 
Negro,  pursue  his  course  along  the  Cassiquiare,  and  entering  tlie 
Orinoco,  find  himself  at  last  on  the  same  ocean  whence  he  ami- 
menced  his  voyage.      The  area  of  the  region  thus  endowed  is 
enormous,  as  may  be  conceived  when  we  remark  that  its  greatest 
length  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  TOO. 
However,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  FrenGli,and 
the  English  have  divided  the  country ;  so  that  the  British  portixMi 
is  included  within  a  space  of  about  100^000  square  milea     Over 
the   whole,  before   Europeans  arrived,  tribes  of  wild  Tw*<i^^ 
roamed,  the  ancient  and  sole  possessors  of  the  land,  which  was 
uncultivated   and    clothed    with    the    original    forest     Since 
colonists  established  themselves,  many  of  the  woods  have  di^ 
appeared  ;   agriculture  has  replaced  tJbe  unfruitful  wilderness  of 
trees ;  canals  and  trenches  have  been  formed,  towns  and  villegos 
built,  and  the  wild  beasts  have  been  driven  from  the  new  ligLynts 
of  men.     But  these  cultivated  tracts  form  only  a  email  psrapor* 
tion  even  of  British  Guiana.     The  inhabited  districts  lie  along 
the  sea  border,  where  the  soil  is  alluvial,  and  where  indioalioiis 
appear  of  a  marvellous  growth,  by  which  all  that  coast  has  risen 
from  beneath  the  Atlantic. 

Tins  country,  so  rich  and  so  beautiful,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  few  writers.  Dr.  Dalton  is  its  first  historian.  I>Vagmentary 
accounts  existed  in  various  languages  before  he  undertook  the 
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present  work  ;  but  nothing  approaching  his  book,  either  in  the 
completeness  of  its  plan  or  in  the  ability  of  its  execution,  had 
been  attempted.  We  have  said  that  Dr.  Dalton  s  volumes  con- 
stitute the  first  history  of  British  Quiana ;  we  may  add  that 
they  will  probably  be  the  last,  since  a  production  so  full,  so 
authentic,  so  solid,  and  valuable,  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded. 
There  will  be  in  the  colony  progress  and  change  ;  new  conditions 
will  arise  to  claim  the  pages  of  a  future  record  ;  but  as  far  as 
that  South  American  colony — the  seed  plot,  perhaps  of  empires — 
has  proceeded,  the  history  is  written,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
historian  is  decided.  In  its  scope  the  work  is  large,  compre- 
hensive, and  philosophical ;  and  in  its  details  it  teems  with 
interest  We  may  glance  over  the  surface  and  variety  of  its 
contents,  and  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  often 
be  recommended  to  study  a  production  which  will  inform  them 
at  once  of  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  on  a  difficult,  important, 
and  neglected  subject. 

Besides  the  wide  alluvial  tract  on  the  Atlantic  border,  there 
are  spaces  covered  with  thickets  and  trees,  rocky  plateaus  beyond 
them,  and  still  further  inland,  the  famous  savaimah&  These 
savannahs  are  composed  of  grassy  marshes,  of  natural  pastures, 
of  prairies  alternately  verdant  and  bare,  in  which  the  serpent 
and  the  stork  alone  exist  Far  other  aspects  belong  to  the 
Guianan  wood.  Here  are  trees  more  stately  than  the  oak,  prouder 
than  the  palm,  lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  vine.  Parasites 
twine  about  their  stems  and  mount  to  the  crowned  summit,  when 
they  shower  their  blossoms  to  the  earth.  Scarcely  a  beam  of 
the  sun  falls  on  this  floor  of  moss  and  flowers.  Yet  the  entire 
range  is  filled  with  animal  life.  A  confused  and  perpetual  hum 
of  insects  is  heard  ;  myriads  of  them  crawl  on  the  ground,  or 
flutter  about  the  plants.  From  every  bush,  under  every  stone, 
from  the  very  earth  itself,  the  eternal  murmur  is  audible ;  while 
above,  in  the  branching  roof,  wrought  by  nature  into  fantastic 
beauty,  and  bedropped  with  rich  flowers,  birds  pass  to  and  fro, 
with  their  gaudy  plumage,  and  their  shrill  peculiar  songs.  To 
these  solitudes  only  a  rare  traveller  comes  at  intervals  to  survey 
their  splendours,  antique  but  ever  new ;  and  in  them  only  the 
melancholy  Indian  lives. 

We  prefer  to  linger  for  awhile  in  these  natural  scenes  to 
entering  with  Dr.  Dalton  into  the  colonial  history  of  Guiana. 
Such  topics  are  of  special  importance,  but  the  glades  and  land- 
scapes of  the  region  have  an  interest  of  an  universal  character. 
The  old  voyagers  were  first  attracted  to  Guiana  by  rumours 
of  its  beauty  and  sumptuous  aspects,  which,  to  their  imagina- 
tion, seemed  connected  with  the  golden  ore  and  banks  of  precious 
gems  they  hoped  to  discover.     Among  colonies,  the  annals  of  one 
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resemble  thoee  of  another,  and  when  we  recollect  the  incidents 
of  any  ^  plantation'  history,  the  main  events  and  vidaaitudea  are 
in  all  nearly  alike. 

Singular  as  it  appears,  there  is,  nevertheleaSy  an  historical 
question  of  some  importance  connected  with  Guiana.  AnuMig 
the  river  watered  plains  of  the  interior,  where  the  rock  takea 
strange  shapes,  specimens  of '  picture-writing'  have  been  met  wilh 
carved  on  the  scarped  stone,  which  is  exceedingly  hard.  With  the 
sharpest  instrument,  it  takes  several  hours  of  labour  to  produce 
any  impression  on  this  indurate  surface,  and  yet  some  of  the 
characters  are  found  in  bold  relief,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  lengrth^ 
and  an  inch  deep.  The  traveller  has  traced  these  rude  sculptures 
over  an  area  of  upwards  of  350,000  square  miles.  They  aie 
primitive  in  their  outlines  and  simple  in  their  suggestions  ;  bot^ 
as  we  think,  nothing  is  more  absurd  or  more  inadequate  than  to 
describe  them  as  '  the  idle  tracings'  of  a  hunting  peopla  What 
tools  did  the  idlers  work  with  ?  Had  th^y  implements  whidi 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  with  ease  a  task  which  the  sculptoifl^ 
armed  with  tempered  chisels,  could  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
patience  perform  ?  The  supposition  destroys  the  hypothesis  it 
is  intended  to  uphold,  since  it  proves  an  acquuntanee  umofog 
those  ancient  tribes  with  curious  mechanical  arts.  In  what  way 
can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  practice  has  been  laid  asids^ 
while  the  instruments  have  been  lost  ?  These  hieroglyphics 
mysteries  to  the  native  as  to  the  stranger.  The  Indian 
them  to  the  labours  of  divine  beings  in  some  eases^  to  bis 
ancestors  in  others,  and  to  a  race  of  women  who  lived  '  a  long 
time  ago  !' 

Among  the  figures  are  representations  of  birds,  n^nim^^  me% 
and  women ;  and  —which  is  very  singular — of  large  ships  witk 
masts,  but  of  quaint  construction.  The  full  moon  also  oocmL 
Dr.  Dalton  saw  copies  of  these  picture-inscriptions,  and  was 
struck  by  a  resemblance — which,  however,  he  was  not  the  fint 
to  obser\'e — between  them  and  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew 
diidect  Such  a  resemblance  has  been  remarked  upon  lij 
students  of  £^ptian  hieroglyphy,  though  Dr.  Dalton  has  beem 
more  judicious  with  respect  to  the  archaeology  of  Guiana  tliaa 
Mr.  Osbume  was  with  respect  to  that  of  Egypt ;  he  has  forborne 
to  base  a  theory  of  historical  connexion  upon  a  similitude  which 
may  have  been  purely  accidental. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the  pR>- 
bable  origin  of  the  Guianan  sculptures  They  are,  like  those 
of  Central  America,  traces  of  an  unknown  period,  and  even  laatt 
mysterious  than  the  ruins  of  Mexico.  To  suppose  that  the 
Indian  tribes  at  present  existing  carved  the  titce  of  the  roda 
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over  so  vast  a  surface,  by  the  efforts  of  pertinacious  labour,  ia  to 
suppose,  iu  the  history  of  theu*  race,  a  period  which  they  them- 
selves have  utterly  forgotten ;  and  it  also  contradicts  the  well- 
known  truth,  that  savages  are  never  known  to  abandon  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  until  European  influence  has  effected 
a  change  in  their  ideas.  The  rockfi  of  Australia,  which  ar^ 
similarly  sculptured,  though  in  a  rougher  style,  continue  to  receive 
additions  every  year.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  rival  the  courage  of  Champollion,  by  supposing  that 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye^  and  aifter  correcting  this 
hieroglyphic  text,  translating  it  into  a  detailed  history.  The 
present  aborigines  of  Guiana  are  savages  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  approaching  in  physical  structure  the  Mongolian  race, 
or  that  which  is  so  named.  They  wear  scarcely  any  clothing, 
are  fond  of  bright  ornaments,  and  are  divided  into  tribes.  Of 
these  some  are  more  warlike  than  others,  and  some  more  ami- 
able. Those  who  dwell  far  in  the  interior  are  skilful  in  the 
devices  of  the  chase,  while  those  who  inhabit  the  coast  have  a  rare 
aptitude  for  building  canoes.  Such  of  them  as  inhabit  a  marshy 
country  have  been  provided  by  nature  with  broad  flat  feet, 
which  makes  it  more  easy  for  them  to  tread  the  swampy  ground. 
Like  all  barbarians,  they  depend  on  manual  dexterity,  and  are 
cunning,  are  fond  of  ceremony,  celebrate  their  own  achievementa 
with  feasts  and  songs,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  revenge. 
So  isolated  are  the  several  tribes,  that  the  dialect  of  one  is  rarely 
understood  by  another.  In  their  virtues  and  their  vic^  there 
is  nothing  peculiar,  nor  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  is  simple 
and  monotonous,  though  varying  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
season  or  of  their  natural  situation.  In  religion  they  are  distinct* 
from  many  savage  races  ;  for  though  one  traveller  affirms  idols 
have  been  found  belonging  to  the  Carib  nations,  no  such  images 
are  to  be  seeu  in  Guiana.  The  Indians  believe  in  a  Creator,  but 
their  belief  is  vague,  and  scarcely  influences  their  life.  They 
know  that  the  human  soul  is  ininiortal,  but  refer  the  influences 
which  act  on  their  daily  fortunes  to  good  and  evil  spirits,  with 
which  certain  men  in  each  tribe  are  supposed  to  hold  communi- 
cation. 

It  was  rumoured  in  Europe,  soon  after  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  that  Guiana  was  the  true  El  Dorado,  or  Land  of 
Gold,  in  which  an  Amazon  nation  defended  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.  In  the  interior  was  believed  to  exist  the  City  of  the 
Sun,  with  mansions  built  of  the  precious  metal,  and  a  lake  whose 
waters  glittered  in  a  bed  of  silver.  Every  new  explorer's  report 
conHrmed  this  illusion,  and  inflamed  the  hopes  of  adventeirera 
Sir  Walt'^r  Raleigh  having  learned  much  *  of  that  mighty,  ridi, 
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and  beautiful  empire  called  Guiana,'  resolved  to  visit  it»  and  his 
impressions  were  such  as  to  enhance  instead  of  dispelling  the 
visionary  ideas  which  spread  through  Europe. 

*  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,'  he  says, '  nor  more  lively 
prospects ;  hills  so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valleys,  the  riven 
winding  into  divers  branches,  the  plains  adjoining  without  bush  or 
stubble ;  all  fair  green  grass,  the  ground  of  hard  sand,  easy  to  march 
on,  either  for  horse  or  foot ;  the  deer  crossing  in  every  path,  the 
birds  towards  evening  singing  on  every  tree,  with  a  thousand  aevenl 
tunes ;  cranes  and  herons  of  white,  crimson,  and  carnation,  perching 
on  the  rivers'  side ;  the  air,  fresh  with  a  gentle  easterly  wind,  and 
every  stone  that  we  stopped  to  take  up  promised  either  gold  or  silver 
by  its  complexion.' 

In  this  description,  the  last  line  was  the  most  enticing. 
Baleigh,  after  his  imprisonment,  journeyed  again  to  Guiana,  and 
refused  to  pay  .^'TOO  for  a  pardon,  as  Bacon  advised  him,  writinff^ 
in  his  characteristic  way,  *  Sir,  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is 
money ;  spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life 
you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past  already,  the  king 
having,  under  his  broad  seal,  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleets  and 
given  you  power  of  martial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers.' 

To  these  enterprises  in  pursuit  of  a  superb  chimera,  succeeded 
a  number  of  voyages  in  search  of  a  more  reasonable  object — a 
planter's  soil — and  an  influx  of  European  colonists  took  place* 
They  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  dependencies^ 
know  what  jealousies  and  rancours  had  to  be  appeased,  what 
conflicts  happened,  what  frigate  actions  were  fought  between  the 
maritime  nations,  before  it  was  agreed  who  should  possess  the 
territory  of  the  South  American  continent.  The  share  of 
Guiana  that  fell  to  Great  Britain  w  as  large  and  rich,  though  the 
destruction  of  slavery  produced  there,  as  in  all  other  colonies,  a 
temporary  decline  of  fortune — by  no  means  to  be  balanced,  as 
selfish  cynics  would  infer,  against  the  gain  to  humanity,  and  the 
recognition  of  Christian  principle  which  declares,  that  wherever  the 
light  of  religion  shall  spread  among  men,  '  the  truth  shall  make 
them  free/  In  the  countries  of  iJemerara  and  Berbice,  a  woiir 
derful  change  has  ta,ken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  coloured 
people  since  the  Act  of  Emancipation ;  they  build  villages,  cultivate 
the  land,  acquire  property,  educate  their  children,  and  live  among 
themselves  in  pleasant  social  order.  What  is  absurd  in  their 
manners  and  imperfect  in  their  civilization  may  be  improved,  if 
happy  influences  continue,  until  they  form  a  respectable  and 
polite  community.  Thus  a  great  amount  of  good  has  been 
secured,  and  it  is  to  little  puq}ose  that  agitators  urge  the  extent  ta 
which  immorality  and  false  appearances  prevail  among  the  native 
population.      Things  are  better,  by  many  degrees,   than  they 
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were  formerly.  Dr.  Dalton  does  not  weigh  for  an  instant  the 
transient  and  partial  evils  which  have  been  produced  against  the 
enduring  and  wide-spread  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
abolition  of  a  system  which  was  a  legal  rupture  of  all  the  relations 
that  bind  man  to  man. 

We  turn  to  the  cotton  planters,  the  second  class  in  Guiana,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  generally,  for  they  may  all  be  included  in 
one  review.  The  causes  and  the  eflfects,  in  the  history  of 
slavery,  are  uniform.  He  settled  in  these  countries  as  an 
adventurer ;  there  were  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  he  boldly 
encountered  them.  He  turned  the  desert  into  a  garden,  but  a 
moral  blight  was  upon  all  his  labours.  He  sowed  and  reaped 
the  tears  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  while  his  opulence  increased, 
a  race  of  abject  servitors  was  created,  and  civilization  beheld 
with  shame  her  children  growing  prosperous  by  the  toil  of 
slaves.  It  abolished  the  nefarious  privilege ;  the  planter  became 
a  farmer  ;  for  awhile  he  was  despondent,  and  abandoned  many 
branches  of  his  industry ;  but  Dr.  Dalton  believes  that  a  wise 
policy  may  renew  the  prosperity  of  Quiana  and  its  sister  colonies, 
though  his  theory  is  one  which  would  excite  much  discussion,  and 
we  have  here  no  mission  to  discuss.  He  adds — *  I  believe  that 
the  colony  is  neither  ruined,  nor  likely  to  be  ruined ;  with  the 
evidence  of  wealth  and  industry  before  me,  I  believe  in  its 
onward  progress  and  prosperity,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
anticipate  that,  as  a  general  rule,. such  large  fortunes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  as  were  formerly  realized,  but  honestly  think 
that  capital  invested  here  will  give  as  good,  if  not  a  better  return 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.' 

The  three  counties  of  which  British  Guiana  is  composed — 
Deniorara,  Essequebo,  Berbice,  were  formerly  separate  colonies. 
IncUiding  Indians,  the  population  may  amount  to  about  a 
(juarter  of  a  million  of  souls.  The  government  is  representative, 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  property  *  interest' — far  too 
nuicli  so  to  allow  of  high  policy  or  liberal  plans  of  reform.  In 
addition  to  acrriculture  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  Europe. 

The  colony  has  acquired  a  bad  reputation  for  cUmate.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  unhealthy  as  occasional  travellers  have  repre- 
sented. Strangers,  here  as  elsewhere,  must  be  cautious  ;  but  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  is  by  no  means  formidable.  Neuralgic 
atlbctions  are  rare  ;  intermittent  fever  and  ague  common,  though 
not  dangerous  if  promptly  treated ;  violent  attacks  on  the  lungs 
are  unknown  ;  biliary  disorders  rare,  as  well  as  contagious  com- 
plaints. On  the  whole,  the  country  is  not  unfavourable  to  Euro- 
peans, if  they  will  consent  to  live  under  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  in  all  moist  and  warm  atmospheres. 
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Dr.  Dalton  gives  an  impartial  and  encouraging  acCMunt  of  the 
Christian  missions  in  Guiana.  The  colony  contains  39,787 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  with,  as  usual,  a  plethodc 
endowment  for  its  ministera  The  Scotch  Church  has  a  com* 
munion  numbering  a  few  less  than  1 2,000  ;  the  Roman  CathoUcB 
count  themselves  as  10,000  ;  the  Nonconformist  denominations 
constitute  a  body  of  nearly  40,000  persons. 

We  have  noticed  the  abundance  of  animal  life  throughout 
Guiana:  we  may  now  return  to  natural  history,  and  remaik 
upon  some  of  its  curious  features.  Sugar  is  the  staple  article  of 
export — the  Saccharum  of  the  Latins,  tiie  Acucar  of  the  Spanish, 
the  Assoncar  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Zukra  of  the  Azafaic 
language.  There  are  other  plants,  however,  which  produce  sul^ 
stances  of  commercial  value,  or  which  assist  in  nourishing  the 
people.  Dr.  Dalton  gives  a  copious  list — a  rich  catalogue  of 
timber  and  other  trees,  of  plants  and  flowers.  His  account  of  the 
insects  exhibits  a  wonderful  multitude  as  well  as  variety.  Dm 
Creole  women  enclose  glow-worms  in  light  folds  of  gauae,  which 
they  twine  with  their  dark  ringlets,  and  thus  appear  as  if 
adorned  with  wonderful  gems.  On  fish.  Dr.  Dalton  has  a  laige 
collection  of  notes,  as  also  on  the  shelled  creatures^  from  toitlei 
to  crocodilea 

Formerly  the  country  swarmed  with  snakes,  but  theae  have 
retired  at  the  advance  of  civilization,  so  that  they  abound  only  in 
the  uninhabited  parts.  Those  which  are  without  venom 
and  the  rule  is  general — the  most  formidable  in  their 
They  are  the  boas  and  the  colubers.  A  traveUor  once 
combat  between  one  of  these  reptiles  and  a  huge  alligator.  The 
scaled  creature  was  wrapped  in  the  folds  which  his  enemy  twined 
about  him  ;  and  the  fight  was  long  and  doubtful,  thou^  the 
spectator  was  not  curious  enough  to  ascertain  how  it  would  eod, 
for  he  shot  them  both.  Of  the  venomous  snakes^  the  chie^ 
perhaps,  is  the  rattlesnake,  portentously  named  by  aciwiee 
Crotalus  hoiTidue.  The  pale  viper  is  another  deadly  reptik^ 
There  are  several  of  a  fearful  aspect,  which  are  p^edly  han^ 
less,  like  those  of  Borneo — as  the  long  coral  serpoit^  whidi 
depends,  head  downwards,  from  the  branch  of  a  tiea  F^iigB 
also  abound  in  Guiana,  where,  in  marshy  places,  the  concert  of 
their  croaking  may  be  heard  as  loudly  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Volga,  as  Masius  so  pleasantly  describes.  ^  The 
large  number  of  frogs  here  is  not  without  some  use,'  aaya  our 
author ;  '  they  feed  largely  on  insects  and  the  young  of  small 
animals  and  reptiles,  especially  the  rat  tribes  ;  so  much  so,  indeed^ 
that  some  species  of  frogs  were  actually  carried  from  this  countiy 
to  Barbadoes,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  islanders ;  but  when 
the  object  of  this  novel  species  of  immigration  became  knowiib 
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nnd  the  truth  of  it  proved — namely,  the  use  they  were  ia  cleviog 
the  -'cane-piecea"  of  rats,  they  became  general  favourites,  and  th«r 
propagation  was  encouraged  It  ia  well  known  to  planten  th&t  in 
flelds  where  there  are  many  frogs  the  number  ot  rats  is  small, 
and  vice  versa.' 

Utile,  a  frog  may  be,  but  dvZce,  never.  We  quiekly  pass  to 
birds,  of  which  there  have  been  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
species  counted  in  British  Guiiiua.  '  From  the  earliest  streak  of 
day  to  the  latest  sunbeams,  the  various  winged  families  awaken 
to  spend  their  happy  hours,  either  aoariEg  up  to  the  bright  blue 
sky,  skimming  over  thi,-  jrlinienirig  waters,  or  revelling  in  the  leafy 
shade  of  the  forest ;  am!  evori  wliun  i\ic;  shades  of  night  rest  on 
the  earth,  the  downy  ^'.viUuckers  iiiiJ  solemn  owls  dart  silently 
about  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  business' 

Crimson,  purple,  brown,  white,  gold,  green,  blue,  orvariegated 
with  glittering  tints,  these  beautiful  creatures  may  be  seen 
crowded  splendidly  in  the  groves,  or  like  flowers  floating  above 
the  thickets.  Various  species  of  monkey,  four  or  five  kinds  of 
bat,  hedgehogs,  racoons,  polecats,  and  others ;  with  dogs,  jaguars, 
tapirs,  and  deer,  constitute  the  limited  orders  of  Quiaman 
mammalia. 

'There  is  something  to  me  very  painful,' remarks  onr  author,  'in 
the  sight  of  an  Indian  dog ;  the  wretched-looking  half-starred  animal 
is  a  email  mongrel  with  upright  ears  and  ta3,  which  ttn  seldom  or 
never  cut.  It  is  rarely  fed,  and  tivea  upon  leas  food  than,  lbeheve,any 
»nimat  on  record.  Yet  anch  a  dog  wiU,  if  rouaed,  hunt  for  hours,  ana 
make  the  fori'at  ring'  again  with  its  cries.  If  not  nuccessfiil  in  the 
eha.-ie  iif  dt-er,  Inbba,  or  acorns,  it  returns  home  panting,  torn,  and 
Ijli'i'din^' ;  hut  lifter  a  drink  of  water,  lies  down  to  sleep.  No  one 
wiiiilU  HUsnoi't,  Ircim  seeing  those  lean  dogs  sitting  like  spectres  on 
tliiir  bony  hauncha"  on  the  prow  of  some  Indian  eorial,  that  they 
eoiilJ  possibly  undcqjo  such  fatigue.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

Dogs,  we  imagine,  never  thrive  in  hot  or  damp  cbmates.  In 
tlio  warmer  parts  of  China,  and  in  Lower  India,  they  are  seldom 
found,  except  in  a  meagre  shape,  scarcely  suggesting  that  they 
belong  to  the  race  which  includes  the  great  mastiff  and  the  beau- 
tiful dog  of  Newfoundland. 

And  vtt  ihe  harmonies  of  nature  are  as  apparent  here  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Indian  is  like  the  dog  that 
hunts  with  him — spare,  poor,  capable  of  fatigue,  and  satisfied 
with  little  nourishment.  He  makes  his  way  throueh  the  forests 
in  quest  of  game;  he  floats  in  his  canoe  over  me  bounding 
waters  of  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco ;  his  movements  are  so 
quiet  that  he  can  glide  close  to  the  bird,  oR  it  sits  on  a  low  tvanch, 
and  sibize  it  with  his  hand,  or  steal  towards  the  fiah  as  it  cornea 
near  the  sunny  surface  of  the  stream,  and  transfix  it  with  a 
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spear.  The  food  thus  collected  accords,  by  a  natural  economy, 
with  the  wants  of  the  Indian,  and  the  capacities  of  the  land. 
It  consists  of  the  flesh  of  small  and  common  animals — ^fish,  birdfl^ 
even  reptiles,  the  roots  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruits  of  the  wild 
tree.  Water  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the  savages,  except  on 
feast-days,  when  they  indulge  in  a  fermented  drink,  as  they  sit  in 
groups  among  their  habitations,  which  are  merely  roofe  upheld 
by  poles,  and  thatched  round. 

One  terrible  law,  unwritten,  but  sanctioned  by  immemorial 
custom,  exists  among  this  people ;  and,  awful  as  it  is,  may  have 
produced  its  good  results.  The  code  of  an  unoiganized  society, 
to  be  eflfectual,  must  be  Draconic.  When  a  person  has  been 
murdered,  the  relatives  and  friends  assemble  to  discover  the 
perpetrator,  and  a  method  of  divination  is  pursued  which  often, 
of  course,  brings  an  innocent  individual  to  an  unmerited  doom. 

'  A  pot  is  filled  with  certiun  leaves,  and  placed  over  a  fire ;  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  they  consider  that  on  whichever  side  the  scum  fidls 
first,  it  points  out  the  quarter  whence  the  murderer  came.  A  consul- 
tation is  therefore  held,  and  the  place  is  pointed  out,  and  the  individual 
whose  death  is  to  atone  for  that  of  the  deceased.  If  he  cannot  be 
found,  although  he  will  be  sought  for  years,  any  other  member  of  hia 
family  will  sufiice.  One  of  the  nearest  relations  is  chaiged  with  the 
execution  of  the  direful  deed.  The  ^'  canayi,"  or  the  avenger  of  blood, 
forthwith  puts  on  a  curiously  wrought  cap,  takes  up  his  weapons,  and 
pursues  his  path  in  search  of  his  victim.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving 
luitil  his  return  home  he  is  to  abstain  from  meat,  and  lives  upon  what 
the  forest  supplies ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  speak  with  any  be  may  meet 
on  the  road.  Having  made  his  way  to  the  devoted  place,  and  finding 
his  victim  there,  he  will  lurk  about  for  days  and  weeks  till  a  fitvooraUa 
opportunity  shall  ofier  to  perpetrate  his  revenge.  If  the  victim 
pointed  out  be  a  man,  he  will  shoot  him  through  the  back ;  and  if  ha 
happens  to  fall  dead  to  the  ground,  drag  the  corpse  aside,  and  buy  it 
in  a  shallow  grave.  The  third  night  he  goes  to  the  grave,  andpresacs 
a  pointed  stick  through  the  corpse.  If,  on  withdrawmg  the  stick,  he 
finds  blood  on  the  end  of  it,  he  tastes  the  blood  in  order  to  ward  off 
any  evil  effects  that  might  follow  from  the  murder,  returning  home 
appealed,  and  apparently  at  ease.  But  if  it  happens  that  the  wounded 
individual  is  able  to  return  to  his  home,  he  charges  his  relativea  to 
bury  him,  after  his  death,  in  some  place  whero  he  cannot  be  foand, 
and,  having  done  so,  he  expires,  not  without  great  pain  and  fearfal 
imprecations.  The  reason  why  the  avenger  of  blood  attacks  hia  victim 
from  behind  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  the  victim  is  always 
found  armed,  at  least  with  a  knife ;  and  again,  the  reason  why  the 
victim  desires  to  be  buried  where  he  cannot  be  foimd,  is  to  punish  the 
murderer  for  his  deed,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  prevails  that  if  he  tastea 
not  of  the  blood,  he  must  j^erish  by  madness.  If  a  woman  or  child  be  the 
victim,  the  death  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  different  way.  The  indi- 
vidual is  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  the  mouth  forced  open,  and  the 
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£uigfl  of  a  venomous  serpent  run  through  tbe  tongue.  Before  the 
poor  creature  can  reach  homo  the  tongue  becomes  inflamed  and 
Bwolleu,  and  she  is  unable  to  toll  who  did  the  deed,  and  death  is  sure 
follow,'— Vol.  i.  pp.  83-85. 

These  gleanings,  and  our  commentary  on  them,  display  the 
character  of  Mr.  Button's  book.  It  is  a  work  constructed  with 
skill,  rangin"  over  a  series  of  varied  topics — all  entirely  to  the 
purpose,  and  claiming  the  merit  of  literary  completeness  as  well 
as  that  of  historical  fidelity. 


Akt.  VII. — Autohiograplty  of  Jamet  Silk  Buckingham,  including  hti 
Voyrujfs,  TraveU,  Adventurea,  Speculations,  Succesaes,  and 
Failuret,  Ikilhfully  and  Frank! jf  Narrated:  Interspersed  with 
Characlensfic  Sketches  of  Public  Men  with  lohom  be  has  had 
lalercourse  during  a  period  of  more  than  Fifty  Years.  In  Two 
Volumes.     Post  8vo.     Londou  :  Longman  &  Co. 

These  volumes  are  light  and  pleasant  reading  which  cannot  fail 
to  entertain,  and,  on  some  pointa,  may  be  instructive  to  many. 
They  do  not  fully  realize  the  promise  of  their  title-page,  at  least  of 
its  leading  term, as  a  large  portion  of  them  partakes  moreof  tlie  cha- 
racter of  a  book  of  voyages  or  travels  than  of  an  autobiography. 
Nevertheless  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  their  perusal. 
What  is  strictly  personal  might  have  been  condensed  within 
narrower  limits ;  but  the  style  of  the  author  is  so  easy  and 
graceful,  his  narrative  glides  along  so  pleasantly,  his  observations 
are  gonerally  so  sound,  his  temper  is  so  amiable,  and  his  self- 
complacency — of  which  the  indications  are  suESciently  obvious — 
is  so  inoffensive,  that  we  should  scarcely  be  content  to  lose  any 
portion  of  the  work.  What  he  says  in  his  brief  preface  is  strictly 
true,  that  the  work  is  adapted  to  teach  the  humblest  of  its 
readers  'that  there  is  no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  privation  of 
poverty,  and  no  opposition,  either  of  powerful  individuals  or  still 
more  powerful  public  bodies  and  governments,  that  may  not  be 
overcome  by  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and  perseverance." 

Few  men  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Buckingham, 
or  have  mingled,  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  with  so  many  and 
such  extreme  classes.  He  has  encountered  both  penury  and 
wealth  in  all  their  varieties,  and  has  here  famished  his  readers 
with  a  frank  narrative  of  his  '  enterprises  and  speculations,  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the  very 
lowest  cloii^es  of  mankind,  and  of  interviews,  banquets,  and  enter- 
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tainments  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  princes,  and  poteotsteflb'  Mr. 
Bnckingham  was  bom  at  Flashing,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  25tli  of 
August,  1786.  His  parents  were  possessed  of  a  moderate  com- 
petency, obtained  by  his  father  in  the  merchant  s^yice.  The^ 
were  of  the  old  school,  he  tells  us,  in  politics,  sentinieiitB^ 
and  manners.  His  father  died  when  lie  was  young,  leaviiig 
seven  childrei;!,  of  which  our  author  was  the  yomigest  All  tiie 
recollections  of  his  early  youth  are  agreeable,  and  his  taste  was 
speedily  shown  in  nautical  feats  which  awakened  the  astoniefc- 
ment  of  his  seniors.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  com, 
the  miners  of  Cornwall,  *a  numerous  and  determined  body/ 
roamed  over  the  country  demolishing  grain  stores,  and  demanding 
bread  at  the  old  peace  prices.  A  body  of  these  men,  numbering 
between  three  and  four  hundred,  visited  Flushing,  and  their 
presence  awakened  serious  apprehension.  The  time  of  th^ 
visit  was  most  inopportune,  as  a  cargo  of  grain  was  just  then 
being  stored  in  warehouse&  Every  person  therefore  appre- 
hended an  attack,  and  dreaded  the  consequences.  Fortunately, 
one  of  the  officers  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  danger,  and 
knew  the  best  means  of  diverting  it.  The  religious  element 
was  at  the  time  rife  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Wedey's  niinistry 
had  exercised  a  powerful  influence  amongst  the  ndnen^  aaa 
many  of  his  disciples  were  included  in  the  body  which  now 
threatened  the  town.  What  followed  must  be  told  in  our  author's 
own  words : — 


'  A  few  boys  about  my  own  age  and  myself,  taking  courage  from 
companionship,  and  strongly  stimulated  by  curiosity,  went  towards  the 
warehouse  where  these  captains  were  collected,  and  where  the  grain 
was  being  stored  awa}',  a  body  of  the  "  tinners"  being  there  remon- 
strating against  the  act.  Captain  Kempthome,  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  with  whom  I  had  always  been  a  great  faTonritey  aeeiw 
me  in  the  group  of  bo3's,  came  to  me,  took  me  up  in  his  armSy  and 
planting  me  on  one  of  the  sacks  of  corn  then  leaning  against  the  wal^ 
bade  me  give  out  a  hymn  which  he  had  often  heard  me  do  before — fiir 
I  had  nearly  all  Dr.  Watts' s  collection  by  heart — and  having  an  esoit 
lent  voice,  with  some  ear  and  great  fondness  for  music,  I  was  eqnallj 
acquainted  with  the  most  populai*  of  the  hymn  tuues.  I  asked  hnn. 
"  Which  hymn  ?"  He  replied,  "  Any  one  will  do ;  but  be  quick^  and 
also  pitch  the  time."  The  captain  then  called  out,  "Silence,  for  a 
hymn !"  and  the  *' tinners,"  struck  with  the  appeal,  hushed  their  mur- 
murs, and  took  off  their  hats  and  caps,  as  if  attending  worship.  The 
first  verse  of  the  hymn  was  as  follows ;  one  of  the  most  popular  for  itt 
words  and  tune  among  all  classes : — 

'  Salvation !  oh !  the  joyful  soxmdy 
'Tis  music  to  our  ears  : 
A  sovereign  balm  for  every  wonnd^ 
A  cordial  for  our  fears.' 
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'  As  dmoEt  the  whole  body  of  the  miners  wav  at  this  period  foUowera 
of  Wesley,  and  many  extremely  duvout,  they  joined  in  the  Stooge 
melody  of  the  hymn,  verse  by  veree,  as  it  was  gtTen  out,  and  at  ita 
close  again  covered  their  head?  and  retired  in  peaee,  crossing  the  ferry 
to  Falmouth  in  the  boats  that  brought  them  over,  and  relieving  all 
the  villagers  from  any  further  apprehension.' — VoL  i.  pp.  17,  18. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  early  predilection  was  for  the  sea.  We  are 
not  Kurprieed  at  this.  All  his  assodations  were  favorable  to  it 
He  was  eurrounded  by  seamen,  and  his  earlieet  recreations  were 
of  this  order.  '  Scarcely  a  day  passed,'  lie  says, '  except  Sundays, 
when  I  was  not  on  the  wafer  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least ; 
sometimes  with  one  or  more  cornpaniona,  bat  as  frequently  alone. 
It  was  a  great  object  of  ambition  with  me  to  show  them  that  I 
could  handle  a  boat  without  the  assistance  of  any  one,  though 
then  between  seven  and  eight  years  only.'  On  one  of  these 
occasions  his  boat  capsized  in  n  heavy  squall,  and  he  was  rescued 
from  the  most  imminent  peril  by  some  sailore  from  one  of  the 
nearest  packets.  It  ivas  hopc^.i  by  his  friends,  and  espL-cially  by 
his  mother,  that  this  incident  would  diminish  bis  f'tnlness  for 
the  sea,  but  they  were  disappointed.  He  steadily  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  which  his  mother  ut^ed,  and  was  ultimately 
permitted,  in  despair  of  his  settling  to  anything  else,  to  follow 
nis  inclination.  One  of  bis  rasters  was  manied  to  a  Mr. 
Steele,  who  was  master  of  the  '  Lady  Harriet,'  a  goveniment 
packet,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  young  lad  should  sail 
with  bim.  It  vma  expressly  designed,  says  Mr.  Buckingham, '  aa 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  but  then  of  course  concealed, 
t^t  he  should  exercise  towai-ds  me  the  highest  degree  of  rigour 
that  the  dij^npline  of  the  service  would  admit'  Nothing,  how- 
ever, availed  to  eradicate  his  maritime  propensities.  He  was 
resolved  on  a  sailor's  hfe,  and  with  much  reluctance,  and  many 
tears,  his  admirable  mother  yielded  to  his  wishes.  He  performed 
three  \-oyajjcs  to  Lisbon,  bis  narratives  of  which  are  amongst 
the  most  pleasing  portions  of  his  work.  The  third  of  these 
viiyrige.=i  was  disastrous.  We  were  at  the  time  at  war  with 
Franco,  and  when  off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  crew  of  the  '  Lady 
H.trric-l,'  on  a  dense  fog  clearing  off,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
t]iems*lvcR  within  gunshot  range  of  a  large  French  corvette. 
Tliere  was  no  alternative  but  submission,  and  our  author  and 
bis  Rliipiii^teK  were  ultimately  landed  atCorunna,  in  Spain,  which 
cotiutry  wius  then  in  alliance  with  the  French  republic.  Their 
nccotninodation  was  of  the  worst  possible  order.  '  The  men  soon 
began  to  catch  young  dogs,  cats,  and  even  rata,  and  convert 
them  into  soups,  stews,  and  rj^outs,  which  were  far  from  unpa- 
laf^able.  and  which  extreme  hunger  made  most  acceptable.'  Mr. 
Buckingham  fared  better  than  his  companions,  and  the  secret  is 
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disclosed  in  the  following  extract,  which  awakens  a  smile  withoat 
inducing  one  unkindly  feeling  towards  the  author  :— 

*For  myself  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  he  amplj  provided,  not 
merely  with  ahundance,  hut  with  even  delicacies,  from  another  source. 
The  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  prison  had  a  handsome  and 
dark-eyed  young  daughter  ahout  my  own  age — a  little  past  ten  years 
old — hut  in  Spain  g^ls  at  ten  are  as  mature  as  English  g^ls  at  sixteen. 
She  occasionally  attended  the  prisoners  with  their  food,  and  conceiTed, 
as  she  afterwards  confessed,  a  violent  passion  for  me,  which  she- found 
it  impossible  to  control.  I  may  observe  that  even  in  England  I  was 
considered  to  he  a  very  handsome  boy,  and  the  charm  of  a  clear  com- 
plexion, rosy  cheeks,  light  blue  eyes,  and  light  brown  curly  hair,  so 
imusual  in  Spain,  made  me  appear,  it  would  seem,  a  perfect  Adonis  in 
her  love-seeing  eyes.  She  therefore  revealed  to  me  her  inmost  thoogMi 
in  her  own  impassioned  language,  which  I  had  learnt  during  my 
voyages  to  Lisbon  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguese,  and  which  I 
now  sufficiently  understood  to  comprehend  every  one  of  her  burning 
phrases  impressed  as  they  ofb-en  were  by  kisses  of  the  most  thrilliitf 
intensity.  By  her  kind  hand  I  was  furnished  at  every  meal  with  aS 
the  delicacies  of  her  father's  table,  of  which  she  contrived  to  ahstraiot 
some  portion  daily ;  and  with  an  ingenuity  which  left  all  my  inventifS 
powers  far  in  the  rear,  she  contrived  twenty  times  a  day  to  find  waam 
pretext  for  calling  me  out  of  the  room  for  some  pretended  message  or 
errand,  to  get  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  only  if  others  were  near,  or  if  in 
any  passage  where  we  were  not  likely  to  be  seen,  a  warm  and  fond 
embrace,  by  which  she  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  as  if  never  intending 
to  relax  lier  grasp,  and  kisses  and  tears  rained  in  equal  abundance.*— 
lb.  pp.  103,  104*. 

The  fascinated  girl  devised  a  mode  of  escape,  and  offered  to 
accompany  the  young  English  sailor,  but  though  '  scarcely  lesi 
enamoured  than  herself,'  he  had  too  much  honour  to  aooede  to 
her  proposal,  and  the  authorities  of  Corunna  finding  the  Buppott 
of  the  prisoners  burdensome,  offered  them  liberty  on  condi- 
tion of  their  proceeding  by  land  to  Oporto  or  Lisbon.  Hiis 
proposition  was  of  course  heartily  welcomed  by  all  thepriaonen ; 
but  to  the  enamoured  senorita,  *  The  tidings  came  like  a  death 
warrant,  and  its  first  announcement,  which  was  made  by  myael^ 
was  met  with  a  shriek  and  a  swoon  which  called  the  membm  of 
the  family  to  her  relief.  An  explanation  was  demanded  and 
it  could  not  be  refijsed.  There  was  a  little  manifestation  of 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  father,  but  much  more  of  sympathy 
and  pity  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  and  in  the  end  all  was  for- 
given, as  our  separation  was  so  near,  and  as  no  evil  oonseqnencei 
were  now  likely  to  ensue.' 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  taxed  very  sorely  our  author's  physical 
powers,  and  the  scenes  which  he  witnesseJ  in  the  latter  place, 
where  several  of  his  companions  were  '  seized,  handcuffed,  and 
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dragged   into   boats'   by   English   press-gangs,    determined   his 
abhorrence  of  a  system  against  which  he  has  never  failed  to 

protest. 

'  A  few  only  escaped  by  concealment,  among  whom  I  fortunately 
happened  to  be  one.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  struggle  between  the  press- 
gang  and  our  men,  I  ran  into  the  first  open  doorway  I  saw, — mounted 
up  stairs, — was  met  by  two  women  of  the  labouring  class, — and,  speak- 
ing Portuguese  pretty  fluently,  I  explained  that  I  was  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  the  pressgang,  the  terrors  of  which  they  seemed  to 
understand  and  feel,  so  that  with  many  exclamations  of  sympathy  and 
expressions  of  shame  that  such  youths  should  be  kidnapped  and  torn 
away  by  ruffians,  they  kept  me  concealed  in  bed  in  an  upper  attic  for 
three  days  and  nights,  till  the  pressgang  had  scoured  the  locality  and 
was  not  expected  to  return.  To  this  incident,  perhaps,  I  owe  my  early 
abhorrence  of  the  system  of  impressment,  which  has  continued  with 
me  through  life.  How  compassionate  are  the  women  of  all  countries 
— and  towards  children  and  youths  especially ! — and  how  grateful  did 
I  feel  for  their  protection  !* — lb.  p.  132. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  Flushing,  and  was  ultimately 
pei'suaded  by  his  sisters  and  his  mother,  whose  health  and  spirits 
were  greatly  depressed,  to  relinquish  the  sea,  at  least  daring  his 
parent's  life.  The  question,  therefore,  again  arose,  what  was  to 
be  his  occupation  ?  He  eschewed  the  church,  and  it  was  arranged 
at  length  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  large  bookselling  and 
nautical  instrument  establishment  at  Devonport  Here  he 
continued  between  three  and  four  years,  and  entered  freely  inta 
all  tlie  gaieties  of  the  place.  A  great  change,  however,  though 
but  temporary,  now  took  place  in  his  views.  He  was  about 
fifteen  vears  of  ajje,  when  havinor  wandered  into  a  church  he 
heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son* 
*It  took  deep  root/  he  says,  'in  my  heart  .  .  .  My  repentance 
was  most  sincere  ;  I  determined  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  applied 
myself  with  all  practicable  diligence  to  the  abandonment  of 
my  old  connexions  and  the  formation  of  new.'  He  immediately 
applied  himself  to  a  course  of  extensive  theological  reading,  rarely 
going  to  bed  l)efore  midnight,  and  rising  constantly  at  four  o'clock. 
He  thus  secured  about  eight  hours  a  day  for  reading.  His 
favorite  volume  was  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  '  Will  ;'  but  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the 
writings  of  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Fuller,  and  the  older  nonconformist  divines.  He  became  a 
Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid  school,  was  baptized  by  immersion  by 
the  Rev.  Isaiah  Birt,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Hawker/" 
of  Plymouth  ,  and  his  son,  the  Rector  of  Stoke.  *  I  spent  many 
evenings,'  he  tells  us,  '  with  each  in  their  libraries  and  family 
circles  ;  was  a  frequent  communicant  at  the  churches  of  both  ; 
attended  their  private  prayer-meetings  and  recital  of  religious 
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experiences,  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when  so  engaged.' 
This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long.  With  the  YetBtr 
tility  which  was  characteristic,  Mr.  Buclunghani's  religions 
impressions  soon  began  to  decline,  while  the  erroneous  views 
he  had  formed  tended  to  relax  exertion,  and  to  induce  a 
neglect  of  those  means,  on  which  the  energy  and  growth  of 
religious  life  so  habitually  depend.  The  consequence  was^  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  returned  to  nearly  the  same 
moral  condition  as  that  in  which  he  was  found  when  he  entered 
the  church  in  St.  Aubyn-street  We  are  not  surprised  to  leain 
that  his  passion  for  the  sea  now  returned.  His  self-diBsaftia- 
faction  would  naturally  prompt  this,  and  some  dispute  having 
arisen  between  himself  and  his  employer,  he  suddenly  quitted 
his  service  and  volunteered  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Hcsre,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  continue,  and  those  who  read  what  is 
recorded  on  pp.  152-158  of  his  first  volume  will  not  marvel  at 
the  fact.  The  brutality  which  characterized  the  discipline  of  the 
navy  at  this  time  is  scarcely  credible.  The  captains  of  our  men- 
of-war  were  despots  of  the  worst  class,  and  the  code  which  they 
administered  was  framed  as  with  a  design  of  foBtering  evoy 
ferocious  and  deadly  passion.  Our  author  witnessed  two  aoeiie% 
one  of  hanging  and  another  of  flogging,  which  thoroughly  dia- 
gusted  him  with  the  profession.  Speaking  of  the  latter  caae^ 
Mr.  Buckingham  reports,  that  after  having  received  a  dozen  lashea 
at  ten  or  twelve  ships — six  or  eight  more  remaining  to  be  visited-— 
*  the  victim  having  several  times  fainted,  and  his  voice  having 
ceased  either  to  give  forth  shrieks  or  groans,  he  was  reported  by 
the  surgeon  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  any  further  mflictiaii, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  ashore  to  the  hospital,  befoie 
reaching  which  he  was  discovered  to  be  dead ;  and  some  dedaied 
that  he  had  received  the  last  heavy  lashes  on  his  body  after  the 
spirit  had  quitted  its  earthly  tenement^  One  can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  things  were  enacted  in  this  world  of  our&  They 
harmonize  far  better  with  our  notions  of  Pandemonium, — ^nay, 
we  do  injustice  probably  to  the  fallen  and  apostate  rebels  w1m> 
tenant  that  dreary  region  in  imagining  they  could  be  guilty  of 
such  atrocities.  Disgusted  with  what  he  had  witnessed,  Mr. 
Buckingham  resolved  to  desert,  consoling  himself  with  the  bdief 
that,  if  caught,  he  might  by  suicide  escape  the  fearful  torture 
which  would  threaten  him. 

Happily  he  reached  Flushing  in  safety,  where  be  ivaa 
received  with  all  the  '  tenderness  of  a  younger  son  and  iavourifte.' 
The  attractions  of  the  church  having  fail^  to  wean  him  from 
the  sea,  those  of  the  law  were  now  tried.  He  was  placed  in  the 
oflBce  of  Mr.  Tippett,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  ' 
'petted,  indulged,  and  coaxed  by  the  greatest  personal  Lindm 
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All,  however,  was  vain.  He  recoiled  from  the  law  with  stiil 
greater  aversion  than  from  the  church,  and  passed  the  two 
following  years  in  freedom  from  any  fixed  occupation.  His 
indulgent  mother,  whose  fondness  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  discreetly  shown,  died  about  this  period.  Our  author  felt 
the  loss  deeply,  but  his  susceptible  heart  was  speedily  engaged 
by  the  charms  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Jennings^  of  whom  it  is  pleasing 
to  hear  him  say,  after  fifty  years  of  wedded  life,  that  their 
presence  is  '  more  essential  to  each  other  s  happiness'  than  at  any 
previous  period.'  At  his  mother's  death  the  family  property  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself 
and  two  immarried  sisters.  It  was  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  three  on  his  becoming  of  age,  and  was  expected  to  supply 
an  income  of  some  hundreds  to  each.  In  the  prospect  of  his 
marriage,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should 
settle  down  to  some  fixed  occupation,  and  after  revolving 
various  plans,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  establish  a 
depot  at  Falmouth  for  nautical  and  astronomical  instruments, 
with  marine  charts,  coupled  with  a  printing-office  and  Ubrcuy. 
As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  trustees  to  advance  the  capital 
required,  goods  were  ordered  on  credit,  but  before  the  time  of 
payment  arrived,  one  of  the  trustees  having  engaged  in  a  large 
smuggling  transaction  which  proved  unsuccessful,  the  property  oit 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  calculated  was  utterly  lost,  and  he  and 
his  young  wife  were  thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  The  first 
effect  of  this  calamity  was  to  paralyse  his  exertions,  but  he 
ultimately  resolved  to  proceed  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
inij;-  an  appointment  in  a  West  Indiaraan  sailing  from  that  port, 
of  wliicli  a  brother  of  his  wife  was  captain.  For  this  purpose  he 
left  Falmouth  and  located  himself  in  an  humble  garret  in  the 
metropolis,  at  a  weekly  rental  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Finding  that  Captain  Jennings  was  not  expected  from  the  West 
Indies  for  three  months,  he  engaged  himself  as  a  printer,  and 
from  liis  weekly  earnings  of  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  contrived 
to  nniit  five  to  liis  wife.  Thinking  he  should  fare  better  at 
Oxtbrd  lie  proceeded  thither,  and  immediately  obtained  occupa- 
tion at  the  Clarendon  Press  at  higher  wages,  half  of  which  he 
remitted  to  Cornwall.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  recorded,  which, 
Avliether  literally  correct  or  not,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
'  larks'  current  at  the  time  amongst  the  gownsmen. 

'  Whilr  working  at  the  Clarendon  Printing  Office,  a  story  was 
current  imiong  the  men,  and  generally  believed  to  be  authentic,  to  the 
followinij^  clfcct.  Some  of  the  gay  young  students  of  the  university 
who  loved  a  practical  joke,  had  made  themselves  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  types  are  fixed  in  certain  forms  and  laid 
on  the  press,  and  with  the  mode  of  opening  such  forms  for  corrections 
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when  required ;  and  when  the  sheet  contsdning  the  Marriage  Senriod 
was  ahout  to  be  worked  off,  as  finally  corrected,  they  unuKsked  tibe 
form,  took  out  a  single  letter,  v,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  letter 
k, — thus  converting  the  word  live  into  like.  The  result  was,  that 
when  the  sheets  were  printed,  that  part  of  the  service  which  renderad 
the  bond  irrevocable,  was  so  changed  as  to  make  it  easily  dissolred — 
as  the  altered  passage  now  read  as  follows : — the  minister  asking  the 
bridegroom,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live 
together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony?  Witt 
thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honour  her,  and  keep  her  in  sidbieag  and 
in  health :  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  onto  her,  so  long  aa 
ye  both  shall  like? — To  which  the  man  shall  answer,  *I  wilL'*' 
The  same  change  was  made  in  the  question  put  to  the  bride.*-* 
lb.  p.  206. 

On  his  brother-in-law's  arrival  in  London  he  was  appointed 
chief  officer  of  his  vessel  at  eight  pounds  a  month,  and  the  sketch 
given  of  his  voyages  throws  an  agreeable  light  on  the  oonditioo, 
both  physical  and  social,  of  the  countries  visited.  During  one  of 
his  residences  in  London  he  went  to  the  Plough,  in  Carey-streel^ 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  then  kept  by  Gully,  the  mosst  popular  priae- 
fighter  of  the  day,  who  had  just  beaten  Gregson,  the  champion  of 
England.  Gully  is  described  as  '  a  tall  handsome  young  maa  of 
about  tweny-one  years  of  age,  his  head  fearfully  battered,  many 
cutB  on  his  face,  and  both  eyes  recovering  from  intense  blacknea^ 
but  full  of  gaiety  and  spirits  at  his  late  triumph  ;  he  wore  a  little 
white  apron  before  him  after  the  manner  of  landlords,  and  aeryed 
his  visitors  with  whatever  drink  they  requked ;  while  his  young 
wife,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman,  though  of  the  St  Giles  style 
of  beauty,  assisted  in  the  most  smiling  and  gracious  manner  her 
victorious  husband  and  his  visitors.'  Many  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Gully  was  again  met  under  circumstances  so  vastly  different  as 
to  render  his  recognition  difficult  He  had  left  the  ring  and  the 
public-house,  and  our  author  had  exchanged  a  searfaring  life  for 
that  of  Parliament  It  was  about  the  year  1832  when  the  present 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  having  attained  his  majority,  a  grand  entec^ 
tainment  was  given  at  Wortley  House.  On  such  occasions  it 
was  usual  to  invite  the  members  for  the  three  Ridings  of  York* 
shire,  together  with  those  of  the  boroughs  within  Qie  county* 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  present  as  member  for  Sheffidd,  and  lir. 
Gully  as  member  for  Pontefract 

'  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,'  says  Mr.  Buckingham, '  on  entering  the 
grand  saloon,  stood  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  receive  his  guests,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  something  kind  or  complimentary  to  say;  and  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  known  to  his  lordship  before  this  visit,  my 
rece])tion  was  very  cordial  and  gracious.  There  were  already  about  two 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  their  gayest  apparel ;  with  a  blase  of 
diamonds  and  jewellery,  especially  on  some  of  the  elderly  ladies^  whose 
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natural  beauty  having  departed,  was  sought  to  be  replaced  by  artificial 
attractions,  in  which  rouge,  false  hair,  and  other  auxiliaries  were  used,  to 
harmonize  with  an  openness  of  neck  and  bosom  that  was  anything  but 
appropriate.  Among  the  groups,  however,  that  passed  from  room  to 
room  in  the  general  promenade,  there  was  one  that  attracted  universal 
attention.  It  was  formed  of  three  persons — the  central  one,  a  fine, 
manly,  athletic,  yet  vrell  formed  and  graceful  figure,  and  resting  on 
either  arm  two  of  the  loveliest  women  of  all  the  assembled  multitude, 
about  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  plain  green  velvet, 
without  a  single  ornament  or  jewel  of  any  kind,  but  with  such  exquisite 
figures,  beautiful  features,  blooming  complexions,  bright  eyes,  and  rich 
and  abundant  hair,  as  might  make  either  of  them  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  of  Medicis,  or  of  Canova.  They 
were  so  little  known  that  the  question  was  perpetually  whispered, 
"  But  who  are  they? — who  can  they  be?'*  They  received  as  much 
attention  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  any  other  of  the  guests,  and  this 
only  heightened  the  curiosity  to  know  from  whence  they  came,  as 
they  were  evidently  "unknown  to  the  county  gentry."  At  length  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  Mr.  Gully,  the  ci-aevant  prize-fighter, 
and  his  two  daughters !  He  was  then  member  for  Pontefract,  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  most  honourably  it  was  believed,  on 
the  turf,  being  an  excellent  judge  of  horses, — had  purchased  a  large 
estate,  and  was  living  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  at  Hare  Park,  near 
Pontefract,  respected  by  all  his  neighbours.  Such  a  contrast  as  this 
scene  presented  to  that  of  Mr.  GuUy  at  the  Plough  public-house  in 
Carey -street,  Lin  coin 's-inn-fields,  five  and  twenty  years  before,  or  to 
myself  working  as  a  compositor  in  the  Clarendon  Printing  Office  at 
Oxford,  and  living  in  a  garret  at  a  rent  of  eighteen-pence  a  week, 
appeared  to  mc  sufficiently  striking  to  justify  this  departure  from  the 
natural  order  of  the  narrative,  and  the  anticipation  of  events  as  1  have 
described  them;— lb.  pp.  216—248. 

Our  author's  narrative  now  greatly  widens,  and  details  with 
much  nunutenessthe  incidents  that  occurred  during  liis  nautical 
experience.  Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  *  Scipio,' 
he  proceeded  on  his  second  voyage  to  Smyrna,  touching  as 
usual  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
when  off  the  African  coast,  he  met  with  a  curious  fact  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  wind 
having  shifted,  and  blowing  over  the  great  Libyan  and  Numidian 
deserts,  he  was  surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  vessels  of  the 
lieet  which  were  a-head  of  him  arrested  in  their  course,  till  the 
whole  convoy  formed  an  almost  straight  line.  Curiosity  was 
naturally  awakened,  and  the  following  brief  extract  explains  the 
phenomenon  : 

*  On  looking  over  the  ship's  side  there  was  seen  a  thick  mass  of 
brown  matter,  whieh  it  was  difficult  to  sail  through  with  all  canvas 
s[)read,  it  a})pearing  to  be  between  the  consistency  of  oil  and  tar,  or 
melted  butter  and  honey.     Buckets  full  of  it  were  drawn  up  on  deck 
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for  inspection,  but  all  we  could  perceive  vna  that  it  was  some  uuDul 
matter  in  a  »tate  of  decay,  and  emitting  a  most  disagreeable  odour. 
Sending  the  buckets  deeper  and  deeper,  however,  by  attaobing  weighti 
to  their  bottom,  so  as  to  bring  up  some  of  the  lower  strata,  we  per- 
ceived the  legs  and  wings,  and  half-putrid  bodies,  of  brown  loenrti^ 
in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  decomix)sition  than  the  brown  oily  maaa  of 
the  surface ;  and  we  concluded,  of  course,  that  the  whole  maaa  wtM 
composed  of  the  same  materials.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  tbe  extent 
of  the  space  occupied  by  it,  I  went  to  the  fore-topmast  cross-treot 
with  a  glass,  and  sweeping  the  horizon  a-head  and  on  each  side  of  m, 
I  perceived  that  it  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  cart, 
uorbh,  and  south,  which  presented  one  solid  and  unbroken  mass  of 
smooth  brown  surface,  while  to  the  west  the  open  sea  presented  tiw 
deep  blue  which  distinguishes  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
conclusion  was  that  some  vast  flight  of  locusts,  passing  from  Africa  to 
Europe,  had  encountered  a  contrary  wind  in  their  passage,  and  had 
fallen,  exhauste<1,  into  the  sea,  and  were  there  graduallj  decaying  ia 
the  state  in  which  we  found  them.' — ^^'^ol.  ii.  pp.  35, 36. 

Having  realized  large  profits  by  his  adventures,  and  estar 
blished  a  character  which  commanded  general  confidence^  Mr. 
Buckingham  now  resolved  to  leave  the  sea  and  to  commence 
business  as  a  ship-owner  and  merchant  at  Malta,  then  the 
greatest  mart  of  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  general 
depot  for  those  goods  which  found  their  way  into  the  eon- 
tinent  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte.  With  this  view 
he  laid  out  his  capital  in  the  manner  best  fitted  for  the  maiket 
of  the  island  and  obtained  as  much  credit  as  be  desired. 
Shipping  the  goods  thus  obtained  on  board  the  'GaUant 
Schemer,'  he  accompanied  them  as  passenger ;  but  on  making 
the  island,  the  plague  was  found  to  be  raging,  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  therefore  forbidden  to  land.  His  properbr  was 
consequently  housed  at  Malta,  whilst  he  himself  procee<Jed  to 
Smyrna,  where  his  previous  visits  had  secured  him  many  frienda 
The  result  was  disastrous  to  his  hopes.  His  property  was  scat- 
tered or  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  end  he  tells  us : — *  I  not 
only  lost  all  the  earnings  of  my  profession  as  an  officer  and  com- 
mander during  a  period  of  several  years,  but  I  became  involved 
in  heavy  liabilities  for  goods  obtained  on  credit  in  additioA  to 
those  paid  for  with  cash.'  In  this  destitute  condition  he  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  at  length  resolved  to  oflFer  his  services  to 
Mohammed  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  To  that  country,  thexefore,  ke 
immediately  proceeded,  and  the  account  of  his  adventures  will 
1)0  read  witii  considerable  interest,  not  unmixed  with  improve- 
ment. 

In  Eg}7)t  he  met  with  the  travellers  Burckhardt  and  Belaoaiy 
of  whom  some  interestiuo  incidents  are  recorded.     The  former  of 
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these  having  mentioned  the  sect  of  the  Ismayles,  Mr.  Buckingham 
informs  us : 

*  One  of  this  sect  came  to  Jedda  daring  the  present  year,  and  per- 
formed all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage  at  Mecca,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Jedda  to  re-emhark  for  India.     It  happened, 
however,   that  he  had  run  through  all  his  means,  and  was  unahle, 
therefore,  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  ;  when,  with  the  ingenuity  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  religious  orders,  of  which 
he  was  one,  he  hit  upon  the  foUowing  expedient  to  increase  his  re- 
sources.    As  a  man  of  unquestioned  piety,  he  obtained  permission  of 
the  muezzin,  or  public  crier  of  the  principal  mosque  of  Jedda,  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  galleries  of  the  minaret,  and  assist  with  his  fine 
voice  in  the  invitation  to  prayer,  which  is  given  five  times  a  day  from 
all  the  mosques,  in  lieu  of  bells :  these  being  held  in  abomination  by 
Mohammedans — chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they  are  used  by  Christians ; 
just  as  prudish  Protestants  repudiate  all  use  of  the  Crucifix,  because 
it  is  so  much  used  by  the  Catholics ;  though  the  Cross  ought  to  be 
equally  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christianity  with  both.    The  invitation 
to  prayer  is  addressed  with  a  solemn  yet  pleasing  recitative,  in  the  fine 
sonorous  tones  of  the  Arabic  language;  and  literally  interpreted,  is 
this :  ^'  God  is  great !  God  is  great !  and  Mohammed  is  the  Messenger 
of  God  !     Come  to  prayer,  come  to  prayer,  for  prayer  is  better  than 
sleep ;"  and  so  on,  enjoining  devotion  as  a  duty  with  which  no  other 
avocation  should   interfere.     The  Fakir,  however,   not  content  with 
this  profession  of  faith  and  invitation  to  prayer,  superadded  a  petition 
to  the  Prophet  to  send  him  two  suits  of  garments,  two  horses  weU 
caparisoned,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two 
purses  of  gold.    The  people  in  the  streets  and  bazaars  below,  hearing 
tlii^  novelty,  feathered  in  crowds  around  the  foot  of  the  minaret,  at 
each  of  tlie  usual  hours  of  pra3'er,  till  at  last  the  whole  town  was  in 
a  commotion.     It   wa.s  remarked,   too,   that    eiich    day   he   increased 
the  number  of  things  prayed  for;  till  at  last  the  most  religious  part 
of  the  tomniunity  Wiis  scandalized  at  this  unseemly  exhibition.     The 
man  was  aceordinLrly  taken  before  the  Cadi,  and  cjuestioned  as  to  his 
conduct.      He  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  orthodox  :  the  Koran  had 
declare*!  that  whoever  should  pray,  even  for  temporal  blessings,  with  a 
firm   i'aith  that  they  would  be  granted,  should  obtain  them.     "  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive  ;  persevere,  and  it  shall  be  granted  to  you.**     As 
a  lirm  l)eliever,  therefore,  in  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  asked  at 
tirst   fur  what  he  actually  needed,  and  no  more.     But  perceiving  that 
the  Pr<)})liet  delayed  the  grant,  he  thought  it  might  arise  from  his  too 
grccit    humility  in    not    trusting  sufficiently  to  the  Divine   bounty, 
and  thercfoie  he  went   on  gradually  asking  for  more,  being  perfectly 
satisfud   that   in  the  end  he  should  obtahi  all  he  wished.     The  Cadi 
said  that  tlie  [)eo[)le  generally  were  scandalized  at  all  this;  to  which 
the  Fakir  rc[)lied,  it  was  because  they  were  not  true  believers.     An 
otlcr  was  tlicn  made  to  him  by  some  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  that  if 
he  \\  ould  desist  from  this  course,  they  would  furnish  him  to  the  extent 
of  his  tirst  prayer  at  least.     This  he  indignantly  rejected  ;  saying  that 
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by  so  doing  ho  should  call  Mohammed  a  false  prophet,  and  brand  him- 
self as  a  liar ;  because  he  fully  believed  he  should  have  all  he  had  asked 
for,  and  would  not  dishonour  the  bounty  of  the  Prophet  by  taking  leaa. 
The  Cadi  grew  angry  at  this  rejection,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  piiaaa 
or  the  bastinado ;  when  the  Fakir,  seeing  the  matter  taking  a  torn  he 
little  expected,  agreed  to  accept  the  offer  conditionally,  namely,  that 
when  he  was  provided  with  two  suits  of  garments,  two  well-caparieoned 
horses,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two  porsei^ 
a  certificate  should  be  given  that  ho  had  not  compromised  his  daim 
from  any  doubt  of  its  ultunate  idealization,  but  merely  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  others  whose  faith  was  not  so  strong  as  his  own.  The 
bargain  was  struck;  the  Fakir  was  supplied  with  the  stipulated 
articles,  and  returned  to  India,  where  he  would  no  doubt  exalt  both 
the  Prophet  and  himself,  by  declaring  that  his  prayers,  and  faith,  and 
perseverance  had  obtained  him  these  agreeable  proofs  of  Divine  favour!* 
—lb.  pp.  309-312. 

Of  Mr.  BuckiDgham's  adventures  in  British  India  we  aball 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  speaking  when  the  subBequent 
volumes  of  his  '  Autobiography'  appear.  At  present  it  is  enoadi 
to  remark  that  they  reveal  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  now  dim- 
cult  to  realize.  The  groundless  fears  engendered  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  East  India  Company  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  his 
narrative.  There  is  unquestionably  much  yet  to  be  done  in  order 
to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  India,  but  so  bright  is  the 
present  compared  with  the  past,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  the  reports  which  are  made  to  us.  Waiving  the  graver 
points  of  the  case,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticiDg  a 
personal  incident  from  which  the  lovers  of  the  terrific  will  draw 
special  delight.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  dining  with  Colonel 
Hunt,  at  Salsette,  a  few  miles  from  Bombay,  and  started  in  his 
palanquin  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  that  city.  In  the 
midst  of  a  level  plain  he  was  suddenly  left  by  his  bearers,  ten  in 
number,  who  ran  away  from  him  with  the  utmost  posmUe 
speed  : — 

*  I  was  perfectly  astonished,'  he  says,  *  at  this  sudden  halt,  and  wholly 
imable  to  conjecture  its  cause,  and  all  my  calling  and  remonstrance  was 
in  vain.     In  casting  my  eyes  behind  the  palanquin,  however,  I  saw,  to 
my  horror  and  dismay,  a  huge  tiger,  in  full  career  towards  me,  with 
his  tail  almost  per2)endicular,  and  with  a  growl  that  indicated  too  dis- 
tinctly the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he  anticipated  a  savonry 
morsel  for  his  hunger.     There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  or  even  to 
deliberate.     To  get  out  of  the  palanquin,  and  try  to  escape,  would  be 
running  into  the  jaws  of  certain  death.     To  remain  within  was  the 
only  alternative.     The  palanquin  is  an  oblong  chest  or  box,  about  six 
feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  high.   It  has  four  short  legv  for 
resting  it  on  the  ground,  throe  or  four  inches  only  above  the  soil.    Its 
bottom  and  sides  are  flat,  and  its  top  is  gently  convex  to  carry  off  the 
rain.     By  a  pole  projecting  from  the  centre  of  each  end,  the 
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carry  it  on  thoir  shoulders,  and  the  occupant  lies  stretched  along  upon 
a  thin  mattress  on  an  open  cano  bottom,  like  a  couch  or  bed,  with  a 
pillow  beneath  his  head.  The  mode  of  entering  and  leaviDg  the  palan- 
quin is  through  a  square  opening  in  each  side,  which,  when  the  sun  or 
rain  requires  it,  may  bo  closed  by  a  sliding  door ;  this  is  usually  com- 
posed of  Venetian  blinds  to  allow  light  and  air,  in  a  wooden  frame,  and 
may  be  fastened,  if  needed,  by  a  small  brass  hook  and  eye.  Every- 
thing about  the  palanquin,  however,  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  to 
lessen  the  labour  of  the  bearers ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  panelling 
or  sides  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  if  so  much. 

'  Alt  1  could  do,  therefore,  was,  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time 
to  close  the  two  shding  doors,  and  lie  along  on  my  back.  I  had  often 
heard  that  if  you  can  suspend  your  breath,  and  put  on  the  semblance 
of  being  dead,  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  beasts  will  leave  yon.  J  at- 
tempted this,  by  holding  my  breath  as  long  as  possible,  and  remaining 
as  still  as  a  recumbent  statue.  But  I  found  it  of  no  avail.  The  doors 
were  hardly  closed  before  the  tiger  was  close  alongside,  and  bis  smelling 
and  snorting  was  horrible.  He  first  butted  one  of  the  sides  with  his 
head,  and  as  there  was  no  resistance  on  the  other,  the  palanquin  went 
over  on  its  beam  ends,  and  lay  perfectly  flat,  with  its  cane-bottom  pre- 
sented to  the  tiger's  view.  Through  this,  wid  the  mattress,  heated  no 
doubt  by  my  lying  on  it,  the  odour  of  the  living  flesh  came  out  stronger 
than  through  the  wood,  and  the  snuffing  and  smelling  were  repeated 
with  increased  strength.  I  certainly  expected  every  moment  that,  with 
a  powerful  blow  of  one  of  his  j>aws,  he  would  break  in  some  part  of  the 
palanquin,  and  drag  me  out  for  his  devouring.  But  another  butting 
of  the  head  against  the  bottom  of  the  palanquin  rolled  it  over  on  ita 
convex  top,  and  then  it  rocked  to  and  fro  like  a  cradle.  All  this  while 
I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  turn  my  body  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
palanquin  itself;  and  every  tiiiie  I  moved,  I  dreaded  lest  it  should  pro- 
voke some  fresli  aggression.  The  beast,  however,  wanting  sagacity, 
(lid  not  use  his  jiowerful  paw  as  I  expected  ;  and,  giving  it  up  m 
desjiiiir,  set  up  a  hideous  howl  of  disappointment,  and  slinked  ofi*  in 
tile  direction  from  whence  he  came.  I  rejoiced,  as  may  be  well  ima- 
gined, at  the  cessation  of  all  sound  and  smell  to  indicate  his  presence ; 
but  it  WHS  a  full  quartcr-of-an-hour  before  I  had  courage  to  open  one 
of  llie  s^idc  doors,  and  put  my  head  out  to  see  whether  he  was  gone  or 
not.  }lni>pily  he  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  was  infinitely  re- 
lieved.'—lb.  pp.  352-355. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  pause,  and  in  Jeaving  our  author, 
take  occasion  to  expres-s  the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to 
enter  into  minute  details  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  narra- 
tive. Tlie  great  events  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, are  yet  untold,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  despatch  these 
withiu  narrower  proportionate  limits  than  have  been  assigned  to 
earlier  and  more  private  incidents.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that 
some  thinys  deeply  interesting  to  hftnself  will  be  viewed  with 
indift'erenec  by  the  public.  From  the  store-house  of  his  ex- 
perience many  tilings  may  be  selected  which  all  will  be  glad  to 
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know,  and  to  these  his  narrative  should  be  confined  There  is 
enough  yet  untold  to  constitute  a  deeply  interesting  section  of  his 
work,  but  its  value  will  be  greatly  diminished  if  its  limits  are  ex- 
tended beyond  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  case.  To  benefit 
the  public  rather  than  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  should  be  the 
end  steadily  kept  in  view. 


Abt.  YIII. — Report  of  Her  Majesty*8  (hmmiuionera  Appointed,  1o 
Inquire  into  the  Management  and  Chvernmeni  of  ike  OoUege  ^ 
MaynootTi,     Parts  I.  and  II.     1855. 

The  annual  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the  endoir- 
ment  of  the  popish  religion  in  Ireland,  the  principle' of  whidi  it 
involves,  threaten  yet  to  be  the  'great  difficulty'  of  Britidi 
governments  as  at  present  constituted,  and  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Mr.  Shell,  '  the  grave  of  successive  administrations.'  One  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  measure  in  question  is  both  supported  and 
opposed  by  different  political  parties,  and  on  the  most  vmcioiis 
grounds ;  and  another  is,  that  the  repeal  of  the  measure  would 
by  just  inference  involve  alterations,  so  far  more  extensive  in  ov 
ecclesiastical  system,  as  to  scare  that  large  majority  of  omr  l^;ia- 
lators,  who  are  unprepared  to  do  justice,  and  then  to  leave  the 
interests  and  the  progress  of  truth  to  its  own  expansive  foroey  and 
to  the  providential  care  of  its  divine  Author.  By  the  act  ;iaiwod 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (27  Eliz.  c.  2)  it  was  made  poial  to 
educate  in  the  Komish  faith  at  home,  and  not  only  so,  but  resi- 
dents at  a  foreign  seminary  were  on  their  return  liable  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  while  the  heaviest  pains  and  penalties 
were  incurred  by  those  who  even  supplied  funds  for  such  poi^ 
poses. 

In  his  speecli  from  the  throne,  January  22nd,  1795,  Ead 
Fitzwilliam,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recommended  la 
the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  state  of  educatkm 
in  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  but  partial,  and  needed 
improvement  The  ambiguity  of  the  announcement  was^  lioivr- 
ever,  explained  in  the  debate  by  Mr.  Grattan,  who  stated  that  'a 
plan  would  bo  submitted  for  colleges  for  the  educatkia  cf 
Catholic  clergy,  who  are  now  excluded  from  the  Continent  \  and 
consequently  on  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham 
brouglit  in  a  bill  '  for  the*better  education  of  persons  professiBg 
the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  which  does  not 
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to  have  excited  any  discussion,  and  wbs  read  a  third  time  May  Stk, 
1795,  and  passed. 

The  act,  however,  was  not  to  endow,  but  to  enable  Roman 
Catholics  to  endow.  It  was  to  give  power  where  none  befoare 
existed,  and  to  make  lawful  what  was  before  unlawful.  This  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  WelHngfeon,  who  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1808,  as  reported  in  *Cobbett's  Debates,'  voL  xL 
page  89,  said  : — *  The  fact  was,  that  when  the  Maynooth  institu- 
tion was  first  established,  it  was  not  int^:ided  that  it  should  be 
maintained  by  the  public  purse.  The  memorial  presented  pre- 
viously to  the  foundation  of  that  establishment,  prayed /or  a 
charter  in  order  that  their  funds  might  be  better  secured/  The 
Duke  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  further  stated,  on  the  5th  of 
May  in  that  year,  that '  what  he  had  asserted  in  a  former  debate, 
that  the  Catholics  had  originally  proposed  to  support  this  insti- 
tution, he  had  done  on  the  authorUyofthex)rig%ncd7aemoTi(d 
to  Goveimment,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  furnished  hvm  by  Dr. 
Troy.  This  memorial  was  dated  the  14th  of  Jaiiuary,  1794,  and 
showed  that  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Catholics  at 
that  time  was  TO  BE  PERMITTED  to  estoMish  the  inetitution  with 
their  own  funds,'  The  fact  is,  that  before  the  union  of  Oreat 
Britain  with  Ireland  there  were  several  grants  made  to  charities 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  of  which  that  few  Maynooth  was  one. 
These  grants  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
increase,  diminish,  or  take  away.  They  were  handed  over  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  discretionary  power.  This  power  parliament 
has  sinee  exercised  from  year  to  year.  Some  grants  even  for 
Protestant  purposes,  existing  before  the  Union,  have  been  already 
(liscontinued  without  any  violation  of  compact ;  for  where  no 
compact  existed  there  could  be  no  violation  of  a  compact,  and 
tlie  grant  to  Maynooth  College  may  also  be  discontinued.  Indeed 
it  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  Irish  legislature  itself,  only 
one  year  he  fore  the  Union,  absolutely  refused  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  college.  In  that  year  the  Trustees  petitioned 
tliat  i)arliament  for  a  grant  of  eight  thousand  pounds  for  this 
pnri)osf\  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  petition,  but  the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out  by 
a  majority  of  twenty -five  to  one.  In  the  year  of  the  Union,  how- 
ever, the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  was  granted  for  one  year 
for  the  pur[)oses  specified.  And  this  grant,  somewhat  enlarged 
in  anittiint,  was  continued  up  to  the  year  184f5,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  carried  his  bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  with  twenty- 
six  rhuusand  a  year  from  the  consolidated  fund. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  increased  grant  was 
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made  in  consideration  of  any  right  which  conld  be  claimed  hj 
the  Irish  people  under  the  act  of  union.  So  &r  from  this,  the 
only  reference  of  the  kind  contained  in  this  act  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — '  That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  on  the  avera^  of  mc  yean 
immediately  preceeding  the  first  day  of  January,  m  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1800,  in  premiums,  for  the  internal  encouragement  of 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  for  the  maintaining  institations 
for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied/or  ike  period 
of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  purpoees  in  iraand 
in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  dbaH 
direct' 

So  far  from  being  a  healing  measure,  which  was  doubdeaa  oon* 
templated  by  the  characteristic  pohcy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  tUi 
act  nas  proved  to  be  the  apple  of  discord  flung  between  two 
parties,  each  of  which  is  as  indisposed  to  concession  as  Sir  Bobert 
was  to  the  resolute  assertion  of  great  principles.  The  Bomish 
Chiirch  founded  upon  it  the  hopes  of  that  political  supremacy, 
the  cherishing  of  which  is  the  only  claim  it  has  to  its  motto  of 
Semper  eadem — its  only  feature  of  perpetual  identitjr ;  for  tlie 
mutability  of  its  doctrine  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  Teoent 
assertion  of  the  preposterous  figment  of  tne  Immaculate  CSom- 
ception.  Vainly  hoping  that  the  people  of  England  weie  m 
yielding  in  their  principles  as  the  statesman  whose  commeraal 
policy  crowned  him  with  such  general  popularity,  they  pomed 
their  under-ground  siege  operations  agsunst  the  fortifications 
of  Protestantism  until  the  blundering  explosion  of  the  papal 
aggression,  while  it  did  no  mischief,  indicated  the  whereabootB 
and  the  treacherous  designs  of  the  besiegers.  Thenceforth,  bovr* 
ever,  the  Protestantism  of  England  has  been  alike  fnewamad 
and  forearmed.  A  restless  and  irritated  suspicion  has  supplanted 
those  more  generous  feelings  which  led  the  people  of  Ehigtand  to 
pass  with  acclamation  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  and  not  a  few  are 
disposed  to  retrace  the  steps  which  were  then  taken  in  what  thflj 
consider  a  spirit  of  simple  and  incautious  liberality.  Eveiy 
year  has  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth  revived  a  hot  and  bittar 
parliamentary  contest ;  and  had  the  leading  opponents  post 
the  prestige  of  more  liberal  opinions  and  wider  and  mwe 
prehensive  political  and  religious  views,  the  Maynooth  giant 
might  possibly  ere  this  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Suttee  and 
the  Bread  Tax,  and  these  pages  would  have  been  retrospective 
rather  than  controversial. 

At  length,  however,  the  aggregate  opinion  of  a  people  wlio 
neither  forget  the  history  of  their  forefathers  under  the  Stuarti^ 
nor  shut  their  eyes  to  the  tendency  of  current  events,  has  insisted 
on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  tbe  management  of  the  College 
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of  Maynooth.  Now,  royal  commissions  are  expensive  luxuries  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  they,  in  common 
with  some  other  legislative  and  administrative  institutions,  not 
oppressively  fragrant  just  now  in  the  nostrils  of  the  public,  should 
maintain  an  unquestioned  reputation  for  genuineness  and 
efficiency.  We  fear  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Maynooth 
commission,  the  records  of  which  are  before  us,  so  far  from 
answering  these  conditions,  are  calculated  to  give  increased 
impetus  to  that  movement — the  offspring  of  a  wide-spread  and 
thoughtful  dissatisfaction — which  has  recently  set  in  as  an  over- 
whelming tide  against  the  official  management  of  our  public 
affairs.  Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  constitution  and  the 
conduct  of  this  commission,  and  here  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Spooner  in  introducing  his  motion  for  the 
refusal  of  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  May 
last     He  said  : — 

^  That  there  came  into  his  possession,  unsought  for  by  him,  some 
pages  of  the  proof-sheets  of  evidence  which  had  in  some  way  or  other 
got  out  of  the  possession  of  those  who  had  them  to  correct.  He  had, 
therefore,  seen  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in,  not  the  first 
revision,  not  the  revision  of  the  shorthand-writer's  notes  only,  but  a 
revision  of  the  revise.  It  was  known  and  admitted  that  this  evidence 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  who  gave  it  for  weeks  and  for  months 
together,  and  during  that  time  consultations  were  held,  the  evidence 
was  reviewed,  and  the  result  had  been  such  as  he  would  allude  to  more 
particularly  by-and-by.  He  would  first  put  it  to  any  man  at  all 
accustomed  to  examine  evidence  whether  the  course  taken  by  the  com- 
mission was  one  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.  Their  first  step  was  to 
send  out  written  queries  and  ask  for  written  answers,  thus  giving  the 
ditlrrent  professors  an  opportunity  of  uniting  to  give  such  evidence  as 
would  suit  their  own  views ;  in  other  words,  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  conspiracy,  which  conspiracy  no  man  used  to  evidence,  and  who  had 
examined  these  books,  could  say  had  not  been  most  ingeniously  and 
completely  carried  out.  Then  again.  Lord  Harrowby  was  all  along 
known  to  have  heen  an  advocate  and  approver  of  the  present  college, 
and  no  commissioner  was  sent  there  whose  opinions  were  not  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  Maynooth.  Undoubtedly,  Lord  Harrowby  was  not 
a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  his  own  opinions  in  such  a 
cast',  but  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  thought  some  one  ought  to  have  been  sent 
with  liis  lordsliip  who  was  opposed  to  the  system.  Dr.  Twiss,  he 
believed,  was  similarly  inclined  with  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  though  no 
(bjubt  as  worthy  of  contidence  as  his  lordship.  He  did  say,  however, 
that  remembering  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  appointed  as 
thev  were  bv  a  Government  known  to  be  favourable  to  this  endow- 
ment, tliere  was  strong  ground  for  suspicion.' 

Mr.  S[)Ooner  also  declared  upon  evidence  which  he  stated  to 
the  House,  that  the  notes  of  the  evidence  had  been  placed  for 
weeks  and    even  months  in  the  hands  of  the  witnesses;   that 
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their  amendments  had  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  ocdinaij 
revision  ;  and  that  in  fact  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  through  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  returned  with  the  abridgments  and  omiBMOPa  of 
the  Papal  council  before  they  were  sent  to  press.  It  is  true  that 
a  letter  from  Lord  Harrowby,  the  chairman  of  the  commissioBy 
had  been  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  admitting  the  £ftct  that 
the  evidence  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  condemning  it  as  aa 
irregularity,  but  still  maintaining  the  substantial  integrity  of  the 
evidence  ;  and  these  statements  have  been  repeated  by  his  lord- 
ship in  the  House  of  Peers.  Mr.  Spooner,  however,  persisfai  in 
his  original  statement,  that  the  evidence  has  been  garbled,  and  is 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  ;  et  adhuc  aub  judim 
Ua  est 

However  this  may  be,  the  selection  of  the  witnesses  ftynrniwaA 
before  the  commission  appears  utterly  destructive  of  all  confidenos 
in  the  report  before  us.  Of  these  witnesses  all  were  oonnected 
with  the  college  with  the  exception  of  five,  who  Iiaving  been 
instructed  in  it,  had  withdrawn  to  the  communion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland.  Ten  names  of  the  latter  dass  had 
been  handed  to  the  commiasioners,  but  five  of  these  ezcosed 
themselves  from  attendance,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  somly 
their  places.  Hence  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  was  given  l)j 
directly  interested  parties.  It  is  true  that  it  was  ^ven  on  oath, 
but  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this  consideration  may  be  justly 
estimated  by  the  following  dictuTn  from  one  of  their  own 
established  text-books  (we  mean  Liguori),  which  is  thus  given 
with  a  minute  reference  by  Mr.  Spooner :  ^  These  things  being 
established,  it  is  a  certain  and  common  opinion  among  all  di^nes 
that,  for  a  just  cause,  it  is  lawful  to  use  equivocation  in  the 
propounded  modes,  and  to  confirm  it  with  an  oath/  liguori's 
definition  of  a  just  cause  was — ^But  a  just  cause  is  any  honest 
end,  in  order  to  preserve  a  spiritual  or  temporal  good/  It  is 
manifest  that  this  principle,  received  and  acted  upon  as  it 
uudoubtcdly  was  by  the  witnesses  before  the  commissionen^ 
totally  invalidates  theii*  testimony,  and  renders  entirely  nugatoij 
the  following  important  sentence  in  the  report: — *As  to  the 
results  of  the  discipline  of  Maynooth,  we  have  heard  no  imputa- 
tion from  any  quarter  against  the  moral  character  of  the  young 
men,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  general  conduct 
is  other  than  irreproachable.' 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  very  worthy  of  notice  that 
we  rarely  find  a  direct  answer  given  to  any  essential  question  put 
to  the  authorities  of  the  college.  They  are  almost  invariably 
answered  by  a  hjrpothetical  case ;  and  we  cannot  acquit  tiiB 
commissioners  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  their  duty  in  peraiitting 
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this  vague  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  reply,  thoagb,  if  ibe 
answers  had  been  ever  so  distinct,  our  confidence  in  their  veracity 
would  be  vastlv  diminished  by  the  consLderatijons  we  have  just 
iioticed.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  idlegiaiice, 
we  are  led  to  something  like  a  conclusion  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  evidence  made  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  secondmg 
the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Spooner : — 

*  In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Moriarty,  in  answer  to  the  question — 

"  Are  there  no  circumstances  under  which  the  Pope  could  release  a 
citizen  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  ?'* 

'  The  reply  was — 

''  Most  emphatically  I  say,  none.  But  as  our  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers,  and,  as  I  think,  our  best  theologians,  bold  that  there  are  cases 
when  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  ceases,  and  when  the  Qovemmeat 
of  a  country  may  be  justly  overthrown,  I  consider  that  the  Pope  is 
the  fittest  authority  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether  such  circum- 
stances have  arisen;  in  many  cases  he  could  not  decide,,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  such  cases  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  no 
case  can  he  cause  the  allegiance  of  a  subject  to  cease ;  his  power  in 
such  a  matter  being  simply  declaratory,  not  enabling." 

'  The  Pope  could  not  make  the  allegiance  to  cease,  but  he  could 
declare  when  circumstances  existed  which  in  themselves  brought  the 
allegiance  to  an  end.  All  depended  upon  the  value  of  the  declaratory 
judgment  of  the  Pope.'  And  with  reference  to  that  question  the  answer 
was — 

^'  Were  we  to  consult  the  Holy  See  upon  our  allegiance  or  obedience 
to  our  temporal  sovereign,  and  that  an  answer  were  given  us,  it  ought 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  Catholics,  considering  the  maturity  with 
which  the  Holy  See  proceeds,  and  considering  also  that  we  know  it  to 
be  an  autlioiity  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  assisted  for  our  guidance 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  consequently,  in  the  path  of  duty.  But 
as  the  J  V)pe\s  iniallibility  does  not  extend  to  particular  cases,  and  as 
the  (leiisioii  nili^ht  rest  on  allegations  the  truth  of  which  some  might 
<li»ii])t,  I  can  conceive  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  some  might  not 
he  entirely  satisfied,  even  though  retaining  all  due  reverence  for  the 
Holy  See." 

*  And  ai;ain  he  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  obedience  to 
Hie  Pope  was  limited  to  this  matter,  for  Dr.  Moriarty  was  asked  the 
toliowiiii^  question  : — 

•  At  the  same  time,  if  a  man  were  disposed  to  transfer  his  allegiance, 
or  to  LTive  it  up,  that  decision  of  the  Pope  would  enable  him  to  give  it 
n[)  with  a  safe  conscience,  would  it  not?'* 

•  And  the  reply  was — 

'•  Yes  ;  tor  a  Catholic  should  feel  his  con.science  at  rest  w^hen  acting 
in  accoi'dance  with  a  decision  of  the  Pope." 

It  is  painful  to  follow  out  in  reflection  these  statements  to 
those  deductious  to  which  they  must  inevitably  lead  a  thoughtful 
and  impartial  mind.     If  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  College  oi 
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Mayaooth,  enforced  as  it  must  be  by  the  indisptttable 
of  the  Romish  Church,  its  effect  upon  the  chotBCttito  of  16 
alumni  must  be  to  degrade  them  from  men  into  things  i  tiiS 
worst  of  all,  to  leave  them  under  the  responsibilities,  while -^fc' 
divests  them  of  the  powers  of  moral  agenta  Bat  the  miidiidP 
does  not  end  here  ; — the  college  is  a  normal  school  of  jwliticd- 
and  mental  subserviency.  The  discipline  which  trains  to  Ik 
rational  and  loyal  obedience  is  one  thin^,  but  that  which  leads 
to  an  abdication  of  the  rights  and  functions  of  manhood,  and  <if 
all  the  responsibilities  of  our  social  nature,  is  another,  and  one' 
against  which  a  civilized  state  is  bound  to  protest  as  the  seat  and 
source  of  a  pestilence  destmctive  alike  of  constitutional  freodom 
and  moral  progress.  That  the  sense  of  political  alle^anoe  and 
duty,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  obligation,  should  be  torpefied  in 
the*  minds  of  a  large  and  influential  class  of  men  imder  the 
paralysing  dictum  of  a  foreign  priest  and  potentate,  is  a  condt 
tion  of  things  not  likely  to  be  patiently  tolerated  by  a  people 
who  recognise  the  event  of  1688  as  a  ^  glorious  Revolution,'  rtill 
less  by  those  who  gratefully  boast  of  me  Gospel  as  a  ^perfect 
law  of  liberty/  The  cardinal  evil  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  Romish 
Church,  especially  through  the  instrumentalitv  of  such  aa  institu- 
tion as  Maynooth,  entombs  the  Word  of  Gkxl,  and  puts  its  seal 
upon  the  sepulchre.  Against  this  monstrous  act  of  spirituil 
despotism,  it  is  the  present  and  urgent  duty  of  that  which,  hj 
contrast  and  without  bigotry  must  be  called  the  Christian  worl^ 
to  strive.  The  plenitude  of  God's  grace  in  the  inspiration  and 
boundless  publicity  of  His  Word  has  been  supplanted  by  thA 
frantic  mock-inspiration  of  a  sibyl  who,  sitting  in  his  templs^ 
tears  it  into  shreds  which  her  votaries  cannot  re-adjust  and 
peruse.   Would  that  we  could  add  in  the  language  of  the  poet— 

'  Inconsulti  abeunt  sedemque  odere  Sibylhd.' 

'  Truth,  indeed,'  says  Milton,  in  '  thoughts  that  breatiie  and 
words  that  bum,'  and  which  one  day  must  come  home  to  die 
business  and  bosoms  of  us  all,  — '  Truth  indeed  came  onoa 
into  the  world  with  her  divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  slume 
most  glorious  to  look  on,  but  when  He  ascended  and  his  apostles 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deceivers  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian  l^phon  wiA 
his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good  Osiris^  took  the 
virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces;  and 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time,  ever  sinoe^ 
the  sad  friends  of  Trutli,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the 
careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris; 
went  up  and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could 
find  them.' 
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This,  we  say,  is  the  cardinal  evil,  but  like  all  maUgnani 
disease,  whether  physical  or  moral,  it  spreads  by  tiie  law  of  its 
nature,  and  entails  extended  and  corresponding  damaga  Hence 
the  priesthood  educated  at  Maynooth  in  the  principles  of  a 
monopoly — apparently  a  most  uncultivated  and  neglected 
monopoly — of  scriptmral  truth,  which  embraces  the  highest 
principles  that  lead  to  social  elevation,  go  forth  as  the  agents  of 
Ignorance,  superstition,  and  servitude.  The  most  virulent 
agitators  of  popular  feeling  in  a  nation  the  most  easily  excited 
to  acts  of  thoughtless  violence,  and  that  in  the  turmoil  of  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  political  crises  have  been  the  priests 
educated  at  the  college  of  Maynooth.  Nor  have  they  confined 
themselves  to  a  simply  secular  agitation,  they  have  gone  forth 
armed  with  the  judicial  terrors  of  their  church,  and  as  if  in 
ridiculous  caricature,  they  grasp  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.    The  apes  of  Alexauder,  they 

'  Assume  the  rod, 
Affect  to  nod. 
And  seem  to  shake  the  spheres.* 

The  evidence  touching  the  ethics  of  priestly  interference  in 
elections  constitutes  cue  of  the  most  curious  portions  of  the  pub- 
lication before  lis.  Let  the  priests  Boeak  for  themselves,  as  repre* 
sented  by  the  Rev.  John  O'HanloD,  one  of  the  professors  of 
Maynooth.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  vote  at  a  par* 
liamentary  election  is  a  spiritual  or  temporal  matter,  he  answers : 
— '  Whether  that  vote  be  a  purely  temporal  or  also  a  spiritual 
matter,  depends  upon  the  question  whether  a  CathoHc  is  bound, 
under  pain  of  sin,  to  promote  by  his  vote  the  temporal  further- 
ance and  advancement  of  the  Catholic  Church/  When  interro- 
gated as  to  whether  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  college  that  the 
priest  might  \vitlihold  the  sacraments  from  those  of  their  congre- 
gations ^vlio  voted  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  he  says : — 
*  Absolutely  speaking  he  would,  because  a  priest  is  not  only 
^varranted  but  bound  to  withhold  the  sacraments  from  a  man 
who  is  disposed  to  commit  a  mortal  sin  ;  and  as  the  case  may 
absolutely  arise  in  which  a  person,  by  preferring  one  candidate  to 
another,  would  exhibit  that  disposition,  a  case  may  consequently 
arise  in  which  the  priest  would  be  not  only  warranted  but  bound 
to  withhold  the  sacraments  from  a  man,  by  reason  of  his  preferring 
one  candidate  to  another/ 

Thus  it  appears,  on  the  threshold  of  the  alignment,  that  a  man 
may,  by  voting  for  a  candidate  whom  he  conscientiously  believes 
t«)  be  the  best,  commit  a  mortal  sin.  If  the  reader  has  a  taste 
for  casuistry,  he  may  mminate  on  this  problem  with  consider- 
able relisli.     But  as  mortal  sins  ai'e  not  absolute  trifles,  he  may 
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be  curious  to  know  what  constitutes  them.     Mr..O*HailIon'»Bob- 
sequent  evidence  will  throw  some  light  upon  thiB  matter.     He^ 

"  *  The  case  can  only  occur  where  the  superior  fitness  of  one  of  tter 
candidates  is  notahle,  decided,  and  undeniable  ....  If  hisccBgreg^ 
tion  be  composed  of  persons  as  intelligent  and  as  capable  as  hhaatf  «f  ■ 
pronooncing  On  the  relative  fitness  oithe  candidates,  I  ahoidd  aay  tiaafe 
he  ought  not  to  refer  to  a  particular  maas,  but  sunplj  anaounee  A  ti^Jam 
their  duty  to  -vote  for  the  party  whom  they  ccHiBcientioiisly  bdienre  to 
be  decidedly  the  best  candidate;  but  if  hia  congregatioa  coniiai  oC 
simple  uueducatcd  ignorant  people,  who  are  totally  incompetent  to- 
decide  on  the  merits  or  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  1  mtun*^^ 
that  the  priest  is  warranted  to  call  u\^n  them  to  vote  for  a  particnlK 
person,  provided  that  this  person's  superior  fitness  is  clear,  decided,  and 
unquestioned  by  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  con- 
munity.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  and  strict  duty  of  the  priest  to 
remove  the  ignorance  of  his  ]^)eople^  particularly  in  reftrence  to  those 
duties  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  public  good  depends ;  it  is 
his  business  to  place  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  shalL  be  able  to 
discharge  those  duties  properly.* 

It  must  be  manifest  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  relative  merits  and  claims  of  candidmtas  ave 
not  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  all  are  competeitt  to  fbnn  a 
judgment,  but  an  absolute  matter  of  fact  falling  tinder  the  kaoir- 
ledge  of  certain  individuals,  but  of  which  all  without  a  givftt  dx^ 
cumference  are  necessarily  ignorant.  Now  where  mcNrtal  am  ia 
said  to  be  involved,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  what  is  tta 
grand  disqualifying  circumstance  which,  as  attaching  to  any  uf* 
dividual,  renders  adhesion  to  him  so  guilty  an  act  as  ta  rencrer  it 
necessary  for  the  priest  to  prevent  or  to  punish  it  by  the  aeviaeat 
penal  measures.  The  answer  is  obvioua  If  of  two  candids^  A 
is  an  earnest  Catholic  and  B  an  earnest  Protestant^  the  duties  aai 
the  i)owers  of  the  priest  are,  according  to  this  showing,  dearir 
calleil  into  action,  and  the  spiritual  terrors  wielded  by  the  Chum 
absolutely  decide  the  election.  Nor  obviously  has  that  fitnM 
which  depends  upon  intelligence  and  integrity  anything  what* 
over  to  do  with  the  question,  inasmuch  as  these  attributes  an 
foimd,  and  equally,  j^erhaps,  in  the  ranks  of  both  the  cont^tding 
forces. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  eminent  public  men  of  the  present 
day  the  most  widely  opposed  in  their  ecdesiastical  Tiews^  and 
whose  intelligence  and  whose  sincerity  were  never  callel  in 
<]uestion  by  any  sane  pei*son,  but  yet  one  of  whona  aa  the 
showing  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  evidence,  entails  a  mortal  sin  oneveij 
individual  whose  adhesion  he  secures.  But  it  seems  natural  to 
inquire,  if  one  why  not  both  ?  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  Dr.  If  *Hale^ 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  in  the  power  of  a  ^testant  bishop 


4X  a  (lise^iting  miaister  io  .Iniaiidiitt  Uie  powen  of  the  ynAA  %» 
come  m  ilie  iaxes  uf  Uie  electors,  to  excommunicate  tlieir  oppo- 
aenU,  and  to  constitute  votes  m  their  favour,  mcam  of  grace  and 
things  neceasary  to  salratiou  ?  Upon  the  principle  thus  put  forth 
^j  tlie  priestbood,  every  voter  goea  to  the  poU  with  hia  BalvatJou 
in  liis  hands ; — the  iiisue  not  depeodlDg  upon  his  integrity,  bus 
oa  a  condition  alike  independent  of  liis  inteUigence  and  his  wilL 
Itseenis  natural  lo  inquire  whether,if  the  Reform  Bill  sought  how 
ever  vainly,  to  frustrate  the  power  of  aristocratic  nominators  to 
impose  caiidid»tcs  on  constituencies,  und^  severe  secular  paina 
and  penalties,  another  Reform  Bill  is  not  necessary  to  protect  even 
the  honest  voter  from  the  threats  of  perdition ;  or,  if  that  is  impos- 
sible, to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  a  franchise,  which  imposes 
such  terrible  residta  upon  his  superstition  and  his  fears.  If  a 
conscientious  vote  at  an  election  is  to  involve  constituents 
in  the  loss  of  their  religious  privileges,  and  in  all  the  terrors 
and  di^moea  dependent  upon  open  excommunication — that 
wound  from  iho  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  no  appliaitlon  can 
molhfy.  and  no  iii'.'rl;.;ii]i  s   u.-m    !><:ii    ''■■■■"   ili-  )>iM-Lj-ni!i-.  ti.'-lti,:.:^ 

of  penaceaud  nli- ■iu::..ii— n   :..  hi.,,  i';        ;  ■■  ii    -  ,1 |,.  i   i.n 

of  constituting  a  legislature  should  be  devised  titBoi  that  of  an 
independent  popular  choice.  If  thehietny  of  the  world  haa  shown 
that  political  despotism  is  miachlevotoi  and  BsngoiBBvy,  it  is 
proved  on  far  more  indubitable  evidence  thatspicitaal  deqtolism 
IS  infinitely  more  terrific  If  the  one  has  laibed  the  D»tion  with 
whips,  the  other  has  scourged  them  with  scorpons ;  axtd  that 
with  the  additional  curse  that  while  the  one  has  only  tortured 
tile  jihysical  sensibilities,  the  other  at  every  blow  has  blasted  and 
j)ar;ilys<'d  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  Man  of  Sin,  that 
Vi.-xos  our  nice  into  agony,  compared  with  whom  the  Neros  and 
iJuinitians  are  but  teaming  and  temjmrary  nuisances. 

Before  entering  more  specifically  into  an  examination  of  the 
main  results  of  that  meagre  and  ill-selected  evidence  which  6]h 
the  blue  books  before  ivs,  we  must  lay  down  in  few  words  the 
great  principles  which  regulate  our  judgment  on  this  and  on  all 
similar  cases.  To  endow  any  system  of  religious  belief  is  on  the 
jmrt  of  the  legislators,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  to  pro- 
claim  infallibility.  This  position  may  seem  a  bold  one  to  those 
who  have  read  and  acquiesced  in  the  twentieth  of  the  Thiity-nine 
Articl.'s  of  the  Church  of  Engknd,  which  affirms  '  that  the  Church 
haih  ])0rtL'r  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority 
in  all  civnt ravers ies  of  faith.'  But  it  should  nevw  be  forgotten 
tliat  iJieoimdersoftheC'hurchof Englandhadinviewtwodirectly 
oi^liM-iu-  di,'>igns  ;  the  one  to  conciliate  the  papists,  and  the 
other  to  attract  the  nonconformists  by  the  moat  liberal  doc- 
trinal concessions  to  both.  It  was  a  temporizing  and  a  futile 
3b2 
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scheme,  the  metal  and  the  clay  will  never  amalgaxnate,  and  the 
statue  must  eventuvlly  lie  in  fragments ; — ^the  clay  crumUing 
under  the  touch  of  time,  and  the  iron  and  the  brass  diatteied  bjf 
the  hammers  and  the  explosive  forces  of  public  opinion. 

We  have  said  that  the  endowment  of  a  creed  implies  a  claim 
to  infallibility.    We  will  adduce  a  few  brief  arguments  in  sup* 
port  of  our  position.     By  endowing  a  creed,  the  leeialatuie 
miposes  on  all  the  subjects  of  a  reahn  the  necessity  of  contii* 
buting  to  its  maintenance  and  promotion.     But  while  laws  are 
absolute,  opinion  is  indefinite.     The  law,  thereforey  in  sach  a 
case,  has  no  correlation  with  opinion  and  belief,  however  moment 
tous  may  be  the  subject,  and  however  stringent  the  oUigatioot 
and  responsibilities  of  personal  conviction.    The  rationale,  IhenN 
fore,  of  such  an  arrangement  must  be,  that  the  dictates  of  indiw 
dual  conscience  must  be  superseded  by  the  claims  oi  law,  either 
by  a  compulsory  maintenance  of  what  is  regarded  as  pemidoos 
error,  or  by  imix)sing  a  blind  subserviency  which   sets   aade 
altogether  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious  belie£     In  either  case 
the  theory  would  seem  to  be  that  a  secular  l^slature  may  ezer« 
cise  a  sovereign  control  over  the  dictates  of  individual  conscienoe  in 
religious  matters.  This  involves  one  of  two  alternatives ;  either  that 
the  claims  of  religion  and  of  God  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
legislature,  or  that  the  legislature  holding  indisputably  the  tmth 
of  God  is  justified  in  an  unlimited  dictation  to  individual  belief 
by  a  derivative  and  a  co-ordinate  right     The  former  of  these 
conditions  is  implicitly  surrendered  at  least  by  every  govexn* 
ment  which  regards  the  authority  of  God  as  superior  to  the 
authority  of  man  ;  and  the  latter  alternative^  therefore^  only 
remains  to  us,  that  the  establishment,  and  consequently  the  eosi'- 
pulsory  enforcement  of  a  creed  necessarily  implies  the  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  an  absolute  infallibility  at  least  at 
to  all  the  essentials  of  religious  faith  and  practice.     It  is  upon 
this  broad  ground  then  that  we  oppose  all  religious  establulH 
ments  by  the  State,  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  the  mischiefi^' 
whether  more  or  less  apparent,  which  they  invariably  prodnoe^ 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  particular  form  of  belief  established 
so  essential  as  it  is  thought  to  be  by  many  whom  we  hold  in  high 
respect.     In  all  charity  to  conscientious  opponents  we  firwj 
believe  that  any  system  which  enforces  a  religious  belief  or  prac- 
tice upon  men  is  the  very  thing  personated  by  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  *  as  the  Man  of  Sin,'  usurping  the  throne  in  the  invi* 
sible  temple,  and  destined  to  be  smitten  from  it  by  the  thunder^ 
bolts  that  herald  the  advent  of  Him  who    shall  create  all 
things  new. 

Under  the  shadow    projected    by  these   great   prospective 
realities,  we  cannot  but  take  a  sombriS  view  of  the  present  con* 
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^titution  of  our  legislature  when  we  see  it  meddling  with  the  ark 
whose  mystic  contents  foreshadow  the  religious  destiDxes  o£#  tb^ 
world..  Surely  the  men  who.  venture  on  so  sacred  amission  should 
be  purged  with  hyssop— should  have  their  hands  deasy  and  their 
bodies  washed  as  with  pure  water.  How  far  above  the  influences 
of  this  unsatisfying  world j  and  this  transient  time,  should  be  the 
souls  of  those  who  affect  to  influenced  the  BpiYitual  destinies  of 
Jtheir  fellow  men,  and  to  miide  them  in  ibhbse  paths  which  .are 
to  issue  in  an  everlasting  destiny  ;  what  superiority  to  the  world 
should  be  expected  from  those  who  meddle-^-and  that  with 
the  hand  of  legislative  coercibn— with  the  ^eat  dispensation 
which  'reveals  its  vanity,  rebukes  its  disorders^  and  foretells 
its  destruction/  How  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
present  constitution  of  the  British  Legislature,  which  has  under- 
taken these  awful  responsibilities,  the  reader  n>ay  judge  for 
"himself. 

These  general  principles  acijuire  additional  force  by  their 
application  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  general,  and  in  particular 
to  the  College  at  Maynooth,  which  is  its  normal  school  in  these 
realms.  If  there  is  any  justice  in  them  as  applied  to  every  form 
of  religious  belief,  they  gain  a  strange  emphasis  and  momentum 
when  brought  to  bear  on  that  parent  scheme  of  spiritual  des- 
potism which  first  employed,  and  which  ever  since  has  most 
stringently  used,  the  weapons  and  the  fetters  of  secular  jurifldio- 
tion  to  enforce  its  arbitrary  dictates.  If  a  kind  of  wieoretic 
slavery  lurks  beneath  the  assumed  *  toleration'  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  with  what  feelings  must  we  regard  that  undisguised  thral- 
dom which,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  papal  economy,  and  pro- 
claiming toleration  not  only  as  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  makes 
the  executioner  its  priest  and  the  dungeon  its  temple.  Its 
ecclesiastical  annals  have  been  the  tale  of  human  deterioration 
the  history  of  intellects  dwarfed  beneath  the  standard  of  man- 
hood by  tlie  cramping  mechanism  of  spiritual  law,  and  of  souls 
parched  by  the  closing  and  the  poisoning  of  the  divinely-opened 
sources  of  spiritual  life.  And  if  the  votaries  of  a  sceptical 
liberalism  would  feign  regard  history  as  an  old  almanack,  let 
them  look  about  upon  the  face  of  contemporary  society ;  let 
them  compare  country  with  country,  canton  with  canton,  village 
with  village,  and  they  will  find  ignorance,  debasement,  and  squa- 
lidity  reigning  as  viceroys  under  the  papal  see;  and  intelligence, 
progression,  commercial  vigour,  and  morality  thriving  in  the 
atmosphere  even  of  the  mere  profession  of  Protestantism. 

A  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  comparative  influence  of 
the  Protestant  and  Romish  religions  on  social  morals,  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  statistics  of  Mr.  Hobart  Seymour,  from  which  we 
extract  a  comparative  view  of  the  number  of  legitimate  and  ille- 
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grtimate  children  bom  in  one  year  in-  London, 
Munich,  and  Vienna.    The  tetum  is  as  follows :— 

London     75,097 •        8^208 

Paris          21,089  ^..  .10^63^ 

Brussels     «....  3^448  ^.•«        2«S35 

Miuiioli      1.786 VCtem 

Yicnia 8,881  .....*..  10,S60(!!) 

Let  those  misguided  men  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  '  have  been  led  to  the  brink  of  the  predpice,'  look  baok 
at  these  facts  before  they  take  another  step  in.  advance. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  grants  in  the  fiice  -of  ■& 
these  facts  and  arguments,  that  reasons  of  state  policy  justify  the 
continuance  of  this  endowment  We  confess  we  find  it  hard  to 
imamne  what  these  reasons  can  be.  The  plea  of  the  inabilitjj  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  maintain  this  college  cannot  be  sustained* 
The  funds  that  they  have  raised  of  late  ^ears,  not  only  for  ebdsK 
siastical  purposes,  but  for  those  of  political  agitation,  afibid  doDr 
elusive  evidence  on  this  point ;  in  addition  to  which,  firom  the 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  college  ^videnceiy  Part  L  A^ 
pendix  No.  8),  that  the  payments  made  by  students  for  diar 
board,  in  the  year  preceding  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  measure^  amounted 
d£^26o9  5s.  6d.,  mdependently  of  their  entrance  fees^  wiuch 
amounted  to  .£^535  3s.  3d.  As  httle,  we  think,  can  it  be  nie* 
tended  that  the  state  maintenance  of  the  college  is  reqiuzea  fer 
the  promotion  of  loyalty  among  the  Catholic  cleigy  of  Ireland* 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Leahy  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  views  incal- 
cated  at  Maynooth  touching  allegiance  to  the  soveragn.  In 
answer  to  the  question — 


"  *  Your  general  impTession  is  that  the  duties  of 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  students  ?*  he  repKeSy  •  Yes, 
that  is  my  opinion ;  not  only  was  it  my  imporession,  bat  I  tdce 
myself  to  say,  that  it  was  the  general  impression  among  the  ba4f 
of  students  that  I  was  acquainted  with.  I  beg  to  say,  also,  that  tbsas 
ih>  an  oath  of  allegiance  put  to  the  students  a  certain  time  after  enteiiiig 
the  house,  and  I  was  among  a  number  that  went  out  (I  cannot  saj  the 
precise  number,  one  hundred  or  more)  to  take  it ;  and  when  the  caA 
was  read  in  court,  I  distinctly  gainsaid  it.  I  could  not  in  consciepe^ 
then,  take  that  oath.'  ' 

*"A  certain  number  took  the  volume  into  their  hands, 'did- Ihqr 
not?''  'It  was  passed  along  their  hands  rapdly;  peifaqis  ihtn 
might  not  have  been  more  than  one  half  of  them  that  tooelied  It 
witli  their  hands  at  all.  They  looked  upon  it  more  as  a  matter  ef 
form.'  '  Did  they  kiss  the  book  P'  '  I  think  not,  except  some  few 
of  them — not  the  larger  number  of  them,  certainly  not.  I  do 
"^'^^"~~~^^^^-"—      — —  —      —  —  — ■ — ^ 

*  History  of  Eufiland,  Vol  L  p.  47. 
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IcBOw  whether  the^  ware  required  to  kias  the  book  at  aU-«TWiu  J.  tluak 
not.  I  know  I  did  not  toucli  it,  and  wu  not  requiisd.  X  01117  apoidc 
of  mj  own  iadividual  reaer.v&ticiu  of  nuDd,'  " 

Again,  in  the  eridenoe  of  Mt  Slattary,  a  iiayaooth.  stadeitf, 
we  ttod  tbe  folloviitg  :—      ' 

'"  Are  you  Aware  tfert  tiiepe  is  s,  special  provisian  in  the  (rtattites 
which  ought  to  be  re»d  twies  a-year  publicly,  in  theec  worcis,  'I«t 
tbe  proftseor  of  dc^matie  tiieolpiiy  gtreituuusly  «sert  himwlf  t» 
impress  upon  iua  diM  that  Mic  ullegisnce  whidb  they  owe  to  tbe 
Boyal  Mftjesty  cainsat  be  reiiixi-d  or  nnnullod  by  any  power  or 
authority  whatioever?'  'I  never  heard  of  that  statute  previouely 
to  this  inoaieut.  I  know  tluit  the  praetico  is  not  BUt-h." ' — Part  ii. 
pp.  233. 

As  little  again  can  tbe  sruit  l>e  justitied  on  the  ground  of  the 
exoeJleoce  of  the  educatioa  comniunicated  at  tlie  college.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  need  BOt  go  no  furtliei-  tlian  the  language  qf 
the  Eeport  as  to  the  meUvxi  iu  which  KogUah  is  taught  The 
CommiseioiieiB  s»y — 

*  Once  erety  mouth  the  studentB  sre  catiel  upon  to  wnte  ia  iha 
class-room,  and  during  tlu"  hoiiv  of  class,  u  Bhort  essay  upon  sotau 
sutigect  proposed  by  the  professor,  to  wliicii  each  Btudent  signs  hU  real 
name  and  a  fict4tiou^'  name.  They  ure  read  over  nnd  corrected  by  th(> 
profeasor,  who  on  a  subsei^uent  day  caUs  upon  the  writers  of  such  of 
them  as  he  tbinka  highiy  of  to  read  tbem  aloud,  wlnUt  othora,  which 
be  conaiderg  to  abou-  a  marked  dulicteiicy,  are  publicly  conuuBntod 
on  by  him,  and  their  defects,  etpeeudU/  their  defects  in  orAogri^lij/, 
pointed  out  to  thewritiT,  Wing  designated  by  Iiis  iictitious  name,  that 
he  may  be  mnile  awure  of  his  dcfet'tf!,  and  nt  the  same  time  be  spared 
the  liumiliiition  of  a  public  exposure.  .  .  Two  lectures  a-week  are  de- 
voteil  (hiriiif;  tlic  first  half  of  the  year  to  instruction  in  grammar. 
Tliirf  instruelion  is  conveyed  partly  by  lectures  from  the  profeeaor  iHi 
the  treiieral  principles  of  grammar,  as  applied  specially  to  Engliali 
^'ranmuu',  but  eliietly  by  requiring  the  cIms  to  answer  in  a  specific 
poiiioii  of  the  teiLt-book,  Kliirray's  Grammar.  Five  or  uixstudentaa^; 
u)ost.  and  suinelLuics  not  more  than  two  or  three,  afe  called  upon  te 
aiisivvr  during  the  hour  of  lecture,  aud  although  each  gtadeat  is  ex- 
l)eitid  to  be  pivi>ared  with  the  buaiucsa  of  the  lecture,  it  aometimee 
liaiijK-ns,  oniiig  to  the  number  of  the  claas,  that  a  particular  student 
is  not  examined  in  cla^s  more  than  once  during  the  entire  Englisb 

This  important  hut  vexatious  question  is  now  afresh  and  fairly 
liefoio  the  Legislature.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Spoouer  was  dia- 
ciis.sott  hi  tliC  House  of  Commons  with  great  vigour  and  freedom, 
and  not  n.  fi;w  principles  were  ventilated  with  which  it  will  do 
honoiimhlo  mcmhers  great  good  to  become  more  familiarly 
acfpiaiuteJ.  On  Jlr.  Spooner's  motion  for  withdrawing  the 
endowment    from   Mayiiooth   College,  Mr.   Scholefield  moved 
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the  following  amendment — 'That  the  House  resolve  itaelf 
into  a  committee  to  consider  all  grants  and  endowments  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes^  whether  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  or  annually  voted  by  Parliament^  with  a  view  to  their 
withdrawal,  due  regard  being  had  to  vested  rights  or  interesta*  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  gave  the  following  advice  to  Dissen- 
ters— '  He  warned  the  Dissenters  how  they  trusted  to  this  section 
of  the  Church  of  England^  for  it  was  not  more  true  to  its  instincts 
of  hatred  to  the  Roman-catholic  Church  than  to  its  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  right  of  private  iudgment  everywhere.  If  this 
grant  were  to  be  removed — and  he  ^ould  not  be  sotxt  to  see  it 
removed — there  was  only  one  fair  and  honourable  mode  of  doing 
it,  and  that  was  by  sweeping  away  every  analogous  endowment 
in  the  country/  More  than  one  speaker,  unknown  in  the  laaki 
of  nonconformity,  proclaimed  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bans  of 
all  the  whole  question — ^namely,  that  the  anomaly  of  a  Protestant 
legislature  endowing  a  Roman  ecclesiastical  college  is  only 
created  to  balance  the  other  anomaly  of  the  establishment  of  a 
faith  and  a  church  in  a  country,  five-sixths  of  whose  population 
are  opposed  to  them. 

These  free  exposures  of  the  injustice  and  mischief  of  those 
institutions,  to  which  this  journal  has  so  long  offered  a  penostent 
opposition,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good,  though  how  far  tiiey 
may  influence  the  decision  of  the  House  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
The  debate  has  been  adjourned,  and  will  be  resumed  on  an  eatly 
day  of  the  present  montlu  Whatever  may  be  its  issue,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  Maynooth  Report  and  tbe 
evidence  published  by  order  of  the  House — ^namelj,  that  it  is 
meagre,  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  decree.  It 
furnishes  another  example  of  that  loose,  temporizing,  ana  jobbing 
style  of  administration  which  has  recently  excited  thioii|^ioat 
this  land  such  an  irresistible  determination  on  reform  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  this  country,  since  the  exertion  of  that 
moral  force  in  favour  of  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  taut 
the  bill,  which  carried  the  House  of  Lords  by  storm.  Instnictad 
by  the  historical  issues  of  that  measure,  we  trust  that  the  people 
of  England  are  now  prepared  to  strike  a  surer  and  more  diedsive 
blow. 
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OUercationt  on  the  Transfer  of  Laiul.     By  James  Beal.     Londoiv : 

John  Chapman. 

Mb.  Beal  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  mucli  tliat  has  been  written 

in  modem  days  on  tlie  history  and  operations  of  our  real  property 

lawfi,  .and  he  has  brought  some  practical  experience  in  the  cominerce  of 

hiiiil  to  the  discMssioii  of  this  imjiortant  subject,     He  treats  of  the 

laud  l;nv8  bintorieally ;  and  practically  of  primogeniture  and  succession, 

outikil  and  iip-i^ulturc  and  rurj  labourers,  small  eatates,  and  of  the 

transfer  of  hind  and  registration. 

Under  the  Krst  heart  too  much  has  been  attempted.  The  history  of 
real  property  i.s  the  histor_v  of  the  people,  through  all  the  varying 
ehanges  of  wirvitude  to  Ireedom.  A  history  of  eighteen  pages  can  be 
but  a  meagre  and  nnintelligible  production.  Much  more  clear,  intel- 
ligent, and  useful,  arc  the  pages  devoted  to  the  present  social  aspects 
of  the  <|UC£tion  of  free  trade  in  land.  Mr.  Beal  has  read  impartially 
»Tid  well  both  sides,  as  ai^ued  by  the  ablest  writers  un  the  various  points 
involveil :  and  lie  contends,  with  much  force  and  truth,  that  the  land- 
liiws  of  this  country  are  at  once  the  root,  the  cause,  and  the  pre- 
lection, of  the  major  portion  of  the  social  evils  with  which  we  are 
alHicti'd,  and  demand  far  more  than  the  corn-laws  a  public  agitation  in 
f'aviiiir  of  their  abolition. 

He  baa  not  been  deceived  by  the  shallow  arguments  generally 
Op]i')r^ed  by  tlie  landed  interest  to  land-law  reform.  The  earnestness 
with  wjiieh  the  monopolists  of  the  soil  strive  to  keep  the  question 
to  the  iiiirrow  limits  of  mere  conveyancing,  and  the  skill  with 
wbii'h  tecbnical  difficulties  are  raised  on  this  secondary  point,  clearl; 
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show  their  desire  to  procrastinate  discussions  which  must  probe  the 
deeper  wounds  of  the  social  system.  Mr.  Beal's  intelligence  sees  the 
chief  seat  of  disease  in  the  entail  laws.  The  most  remarl^ble  sophistiy 
exliibited  by  the  author  of  *  Sophisms  of  Free-trade'  was  bis  own  on 
the  entail  law,  when  he  contended  that  it  has  long  in  substance 
been  abolished;  primogeniture  making  little  practical  difference 
in  the  distrihution  of  property,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  a 
learned  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  could  be  so  camed  awm 
in  the  heat  of  argument  into  oblivion  of  facts  P  He  forgol^  as  weu, 
the  candid  admission  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England  ■  thim 
plain  Sii*  John — ^that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  easea  eatalfes 
are  disposed  of  by  will,  but  that  the  hundredth  exactlj  covered  tte 
sore  spot  in  the  system.  General  Peyronnet  .ThomiMon,  m  bia  ^Iain- 
spoken  fashion,  more  truly  described  the  end  and  aim  ofpgpnogemtnw, 
that  £10,000  a  year  may  be  concentrated  in,  the  bands  of  the  ddert 
son,  to  act  as  a  battering  ram  for  procuring  a  thousand  for  each  of 
the  others  from  the  public  pantry. 

Mr.  Beal  has  gathered  m  small  compass  a  mass  of  important  ftflfci 
in  proof  of  the  social  importance  of  a  subdivision  of  the  sml.  On  tiw 
question  of  the  transfer  of  land,  more  facts  would  have  been  desirable 
for  the  information  of  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  Tsst  importaoiDe 
of  the  subject  .He  argues  well  against  the  hackneyed  assertion  of  Ae 
monopolists,  that  registration  would  disclose  family  settlements  indis- 
criminately. '  It  is  like  arguing  and  voting  against  tfhe  btfot  for  tlis 
elector,  and  submitting  to  it  at  your  club.  In  counties,  eveiybody 
knows  much  of  all  existing  settlements  of  large  estates.  The  fittle 
more  they  might  learn  would  not  convert  good  into  an  eviL' 

It  would  have  added  to  the  utility  of  the  book  }uul  the  anftbor 
given  references  to  his  very  numerous  quotations^ 


Some  Account   of  Mrs.  Clarinda  Singleliarf.      By  the  Author  of 
*  Mary  Powell.'    Post  8vo.  pp.  305.    London  :  HaD,  Virtue,  &  Ca. 

The  Author  of  'Mary  Powell'  is  subjecting  hor  popnlarity  to  a  seven 
test.     Her  pen  is  so  prolific  that  one  publication  follows  another  with 


a  rapidity  which  awakens  doubt  as  to  her  giving  due  time  to 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  even  superior  ability  to  do  loll 
justice  to  itself  in  such  frequent  appearances.  We  have  ezpmiad 
this  fear  on  former  occasions,  and  now  repeat  it  with  the  additioBal 
conviction  which  another  volume  begets.  The  present  woijc  is  di^ 
tingiiishod  by  great  excellencies.  These  consist,  not  so  much  in  a 
clever  plot  skili'ully  evolved  as  in  detached  sketches  beautiftdly  drawn, 
and  which  engage  the  interest  and  affection  of  every  weU-r^g^ahitid 
mind.  There  is  a  quiet  grace  and  harmonious  blending  of  aia^ 
admirable  traits  in  her  pictures,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  plcasqpi- 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Clarinda  is  drawn  with  great  felidtj^  and  some 
of  tlie  scones  in  her  unpretending  life  yrp  aju^pg^t  thft  rhantcat  and 
most  beautiful  sketches  in  our  language.  Her  emotions  on  disooveriiy 
tlie  letter  which  she  had  addressi^l  to  John  Bun«ll,  and .  whioh  h« 
brother,  with   his   accustomed  abt^cuce  of  mind,  had  failed  to  poit^ 


■KK  ienndei  wiih  inimifcaljle  grace.  At  tbe  tiM«  of  -tlw  diseoTeiy  the 
object  of  her  euiy  and  intenae  afibettoD  me  aucrriei  t*  Motber,  «nd 
that  marriA^  was  the  eocMecpHtioe  of  t3ie  thougfaftlomMM  «f'tlte 
brother  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  'She  reanBiDtdaat  h^-reoombckLt 
on  tbe  ground,  her  anm  liatksd;  resting  tm  tbe  trxn^  tbe  ieMets 
lyiag  in  ber  1^,  a  aenscition  at  hs'  heart  as  if  -a  cari  were  tightly  tied 
Tonnd  it — tin' v.i  ■    ■■..lyc'      Jt    u.v;   ,i   moiui'iii   mT  iiiti:'ii^: 

«wfleiing.  Thvi-.'u.i- .1  -,-w  r,  .irugscl'-- "itliwi  Iwr.  At  ona  raoiiK-ut 
«he  resolved  oh  addivssiug  bittiT  words  to  her  brother,  hut  on  hearing 
bis  footetefjs  she  inentailT  exdttimed. 'GoU  fbrgiTe  me  I' wid  '  tears, 
heaTMi's  own  dew,  moistened  her  burning  eyes.'  The  cloud  jisssed 
»way;  hw  bettor  nature  triumphed,  and  ihe  re-set  herselC  saddened 
indeed  but  jet  resij,iiBd,  to  the  discharge  of  her  appropriate  dutiisa. 
Her  portrait  is  iniinitable.  We  love  to  gaee  upoo  it.  There  is  no 
shinmg,  much  less  any  glaring  color ;  bot  the  combination  of  many 
excellencies  constitute  a.  whole  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  rest,  and  from 
which  instruction  as  well  a^  entertttinment  may  be  drawn.  We  have 
flaid  thus  much  in  simple  justicje,  but  «e  eameetly  couiibbI  tlie  author 
not  to  sink  into  cotnmoiiplacf.  She  must  not  be  content  to  repeat 
herself.  She  is  capable  of  attaining  much  oxc«t!ence,  and  nothing 
win  prevent  her  doing  so  if  she  is  just  to  herself, 

Jftfi  Outlines  of  Theology  i  or,  tie  Oenei-al  Prinoiplea  of  Bevealed 
Seligion  brii-Jly  stated.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Families  and 
Students  in  Divinity.  By  the  Kev.  James  Clark.  Svo.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  43L  XriMiJon :  Ward  Si.  Co. 
This  volome  will  scaroely  nuet  tJbe  e9q»eek>tui»  excaled  by  its  titie- 
p^e,  nor  should  wc  ivish  to  see  it  in  extensive  circulation  amongst  tbe 
second  vhus  specified.  It  is  certainly  not  up  to  tbe  requirement-a  of 
tlie  day,  and  would  fail  to  esereise  a  healthy  iiUlucnce  on  the  researches 
and  \'K\\a  of '  Students  in  Divinity.'  We  question  whether  this  class 
was  mucli  in  tbe  view  of  tbe  author  in  the  preparation  of  hia  work.  The 
appciiranee  of  it  gives  an  ambitions  air  to  ihe  performance  which  tbe 
prrfuct  dix.>s  not  justify.  Speaking  in  the  latter  of  the  'Outlines,'  aa 
having  been  originally  delivered  from  tbe  pulpit,  Mr.  Clark  expresses 
the  hojK'  that  '  they  may  be  read  in  jmvate  with  profit,  especially  by 
parents  for  the  instruction  of  their  cbildrwi,  and  by  ^  membCTS  of 
Christiiui  cbm-ehcs.'  This  language  correctly  designates  tbe  province 
of  tJK'  wcii-k,  and  for  this  it  is  well  Htted.  Clear  in  its  style,  distinct 
in  the  enunciation  of  its  views,  evangelical  in  its  spirit,  partaking 
larc>1y  of  the  excellencies  of  the  older  theology  with  a  somewhat 
greaUT  Irccdom  than  tliat  theology  sanctioned,  it  is  well  fitted  to 
instruct  and  lead  on  the  youtbl'ui  mind  into  yet  larger,  more  coMeentiTe, 
and  profound,  views  of  Uod's  ecoitomy  than  are  prevalent  amongst  ub. 
Tbe  present  volume  consists  of  titree  courses  of  lectures;  tbe  first  de- 
Totc<i  to  the  Necessity,  Ad\-antages,  £Tidenoe«,  and  Authority  of  Beve- 
lation ;  tbe  second  to  the  £siEt«uce,  Natord  and  Moral  Attributes, 
the  Di'i'n-es,  Works,  Government  and  Providence  of  God;  and  fee 
third  to  the  Original  State  of  -Mwi,-  his  Fail,  the  Moral  Law,  the 
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Covenants,  and  the  Abrogation  of  tlie  Old  Dispensation. "  T#o  Wber 
volumes  are  to  follow — one  containing  the  Doctrine  of  €%rut  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  other  the  Doctrine  of  ConTernad,  t)f  tiio 
Church,  the  Invisible  World,  and  of  a  Future  State.  Wo  do  noil 
stop  to  analyse  this  plan.  It  is  clearly  open  to  objections,  aome  ii 
which  will  probably  occur  to  most  readers.  Viewing  the  praaeiit 
volume  in  reference  to  the  more  limited  and  unasauming  proTiiiiea 
referred  to  in  the  preface,  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readera. 
Without  originality  or  profoundness,  giving  no  indicationa  of  deep 
research  or  [of  subtle  thought,  destitute  alike  of  Bcholarahip  and  of 
genius,  it  may  yet  answer  a  useful  purpose  with  a  claaa  too  fnmeoXtf 
overlooked.  Whether  such  persons  are  likely  to  be  attracted  oy  tlna 
form  of  religious  instruction  is  another  question,  on  which  we  confeaa 
our  doubts.  If,  however,  they  are  induct  to  seek  Mr.  Clark'a  ooai» 
panionship,  they  will  find  him  a  pleasing  guide,  who  ia  oontent  to  lead 
them  in  an  easy  if  not  a  flowery  path. 


Geology :  Us  Facts  and  Us  Fictions ;  or,  the  Modern  TkeorieM  ^f 
Geologists  Contrasted  with  the  Ancient  HecorJs  qfihe  Oreatidk  and 
the  Deluge,     By  W.  Elfe  Tayler.     Fcap.  8yo.    pp.  279.     London: 

Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

Tuis  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contuns  an  account  of  tlie 
leading  facts  of  geolog^^  and  being  subservient  to  what  foUowB,  it  ahoold 
be  well  studied  by  those  who  would  fairly  weiffh  the  author's  reaaon- 
ings.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  discusses  the  theoriei  which  geolo- 
gists have  founded  on  the  acknowledged  facts  of  the  science,  and  atltuiptl 
to  show  their  inconsistency  both  with  reason  and  with  Scriptimt 
Having  been  led  to  an  examination  of  the  subject  of  geology^  Mr. 
Ta^'ler  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  whilst  its  fiusta  are  incontn^ 
vertible,  the  inferences  deduced  from  them  are  in  many  casca  very 
questionable,  being,  in  his  judgment, '  not  only  founded  on  data  altcH 
gether  uncertain  and  insuihcient,  but  actually  at  variance  with  manj 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface,'  as  described  by 'some  of 
the  most  celebrated  geologists.  We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all 
Mr.  Taylor's  views,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  thej  ara 
entitled  to  resi)ectful  and  attentive  consideration.  The  aulject  ia 
a  large  one,  and  calls  for  much  thought ;  and  if  it  should  turn  onl 
— as  we  suspect — ^that  geologists  have  been  too  hasty  and  aweeping 
in  their  generalizations,  we  shall  have  but  another  illnrtrmon 
of  an  inQrmit^  common  to  our  race  in  all  analogous  caaes.  Uo 
difRculties  which  have  been  encountered  in  reconciling  the  'M'naMft 
narrative  with  the  teachings  of  geology  give  an  importance  to  the 
matter  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  a  grave  subject  we  accept  Mr.  Tayler*s  Tohune  with 
thanks,  and  give  it  a  cordial  introduction  to  our  friends.  We  aihoald 
be  glad  to  see  it  answered  bx"  such  a  Christian  geologiit  aa  tiie  lata 
Dr.  Pye  Smith.   • 
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The  Mormon's  O urn  Book ;  or,  M<M-monUnt  tried  bif  Hi  own  Standarda 
—Seaton  and  Scripture.  By  T.  W.  P.  Taylder.  Post  Svo. 
pp.  200.  London  :  Partridge,  Oakey,  &  Co. 
Thib  volume  is  detlicated  to  the  Committee  of  the  *  London  City 
Mission/  and  b  a  very  opportune  publieation.  The  rige  and  progresa 
of  Monnonism  are  amongut  the  strang>?st  facta  of  the  day.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  ib  as  so  monstrously  erroneous  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  serious  notice,  It  ia,  however,  a/ocf,  and  calls  for  examina- 
tion and  czpostire.  '  It  iit  time,'  says  Mr.  Tayider, ,'  hecauae  of  the 
vileness  of  the  doctrines  taught,  because  of  the  eitent  to  wliich  tlie 
contagion  has  spread,  and  Itecause  of  the  social  evils  as  well  as  dnrk 
superstition  involved,  that  the  entire  system  should  be  fully  and  clearly 
exposed,'  Som.e  of  our  popular  writera,  among  whom  Sir.  Mayhew 
is  pre-eminent,  have  given  a  most  unwarrantably  favorable  view  of 
the  system.  How  this  haa  happened  we  do  not  ntop  to  inquire.  It 
is  enough  to  note  in  terms  of  strong  reprobation  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  conciliate  public  favor  towards  a  system  which 
combines  some  of  the  worst  viee*  of  Mohamedaniam  and  Paganism 
with  the  phraseology  and  forms  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Tayider  has 
undertaken  what  has  long  been  needed — a  thorough  and  sifting 
examination  of  this  great  heresy  on  the  cardinal  points  of  its  pre- 
tensions to  Divine  authority,  its  materialism,  its  offices  and  institu- 
tions, and  its  morality.  By  a  patient  investigation  of  its  laws,  and  of 
the  publications  of  its  advocates,  he  establishes  against  it  the  fearful 
chat^  of  'ministering  to  the  desires  of  corrupt  humanity,'  and  of 
giving  fearful  prominence  to  some  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  society 
is  liable.  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers,  and  should  bo  glad  to  see  some  portions  of  it  printed  in  a 
cheap  form  for  distriliution  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  eom- 
inmiity.  To  expose  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  this  heresy  is 
one  of  the  iirst  obligations  of  the  religious  teachers  of  our  day, 

I^nqlish,  Paaf  and  Present.      Five  Lectures.     By  Richard  Chenevix 

treneli,  M.D.  Feap.  Svo.  pp.  202.  London  :  Parker  &  Son. 
M.\NY  of  our  readers  are  probably  acfjujunted  with  the  author's 
])revious  volume  '  On  the  Study  of  Words.'  It  has  passed  rapidly 
through  several  editions,  and  well  merits  the  favor  it  has  obtained. 
The  ])re«ent  volmne  is  distinguishe<l  by  the  same  good  qualities,  and 
caimot  fail  to  secure  a  like  ineasuro  of  public  j>atronage.  It  is 
Ibunded  on  a  series  of  four  lectures,  delivered  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
to  the  pupils  of  King's  College  School,  London.  These  leetures  were 
subsequently  enlai^ed  and  recast,  and  in  this  improved  form  were 
delivered  to  the  pupils  of  the  Tr^ning  Sehool,  Winchester,  and  are 
now  iK>>ued  tlirough  the  piTSs  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  a  yet  lai^^er 
class.  '  I  have  supposed  myself,'  says  Mr.  Trench, '  addressmg  a  body 
of  young  Englislimen,  all  with  a  fair  amount  of  classical  knowledge, 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  modem  languages,  but  not  yet  with  any 
special  designation  as  to  their  future  work  :  having  only  as  yet  marked 
out  to  them  the  duty  in  general  of  living  lives  worthy  of  those  who 
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hssre  England  for  their  native  eoHntry,  and  Engfish  far  their  tiatmi 
tongue.  To  lead  siieh  throug)i  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  thiB  into 
a  greater  love  of  that,  has  been  a  principal  aim  wbidi  I  bkve  Mt  fadbn 
myself  throughout.'  This  '  aim'  has  been  attained  to  oi  eaEtent  whidr 
is  really  gratifying, — displaying  much  diligence  on  the  part  of  tlw 
author,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  liis  subject,  and  an  earnest  .solicitiida 
to  benefit  his  reader.  The  volume  contains  five  leoturea,  which  tveafe 
of  the  '  composite'  character  of  the  English  language — its  gains,  its 
diminutions,  the  changes  in  the  meaning  oi  its  word%  asid  tha 
altei'utions  of  its  orthography.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  tha 
immediate  and  very  careful  perusal  of  all  classes,  more  especiaUy  to 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  literature.. 


Human  Anatomy  Simplifiect,  in  a  Course  of  Three  'Elementary  Z.ecfurei, 
Addressed  to  Youth  of  loth  sexes.  By  John  Sibree.  With  a  Recom- 
mendatory Preface  by  James  Ogilvy,  M.D.  Post  8vo.  pp.  55. 
Coventry :  il.  &  F.  King.     London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

We  owe  Mr.  Sibree  an  apolog}'-  for  having  so  long  omitted  to  notioa 
this  excellent  publication.  We  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  so 
it  is  ;  and  we  hasten  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  our  power.  Onr 
regret  is  the  deeper  as  the  publication  is  really  a  most  serviceable  oiM^ 
very  creditable  to  the  author,  and  eminently  conducive  to  an  inteU 
ligent  apprehension  of  some  interesting  and  important  facts.  We 
learn  from  the  author's  preface,  that  the  three  lectures  of  which 
the  volume  consists  were  delivered  to  his  congregation  in  Cove&tiT. 
and  that  immediately  iifterwards  he  received  '  applications  from  sevcrsl 
of  his  youthful  audience  for  reconmiendations  of  suitable  books  on  the 
subjects  wliich  had  been  discussed.'  These  applications  peiplexed  h™^ 
as  he  wa»  unacquainted  with  any  works  which  realized  his  own  Dotion 
of  what  an  elementary  popular  book  on  anatomy  should  be.  He  theic^ 
fore  wisely  yielded  to  the  earnest  request  of  his  auditors  to  prepare  his 
lectures  for  publication,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  tldto 
goes  far  to  supply  what  was  needed.  *  The  aim  of  the  authiM*/  he 
says, '  has  been  to  master  the  subject  thoroughly  himself,  and  to  so 
accomoilate  his  stylo  that  ordinary  readers  may  have  no  difficoltj  in. 
imderstanding  it.' 

All  needless  technicalities  have  been  avoided.  The  subject  has  been 
brought  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  hitherto  existed,  and  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case,  presented  in  easy  and  familiar  language,  are  Ud 
before  the  readier  for  his  instruction  and  improvement.  As  there  is  a 
general  pnjudice  against  such  treatises  from  improfessional  writen, 
Mr.  Sibree  has  done  wisely  in  prefixing  a  liecommendaiary  Pref^ee^  fcy 
Dr.  Ogilvy.  *  The  following  lectures,'  says  this  gentleman,  *  are  w^ 
calculated  to  afford  much  information  on  the  structure  and  ftmctioDS 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  liuman  frame.  They  are  written  in  a 
remarkably  clear,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  style ;  and  are,  more- 
over, inters]  )orsed  with  many  useful  {miotical  hints  as  to  the  care  of 
the  botly.  A  considerable  amount  of  instruction  is  conveyed  in  a 
small  conq>as:s ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  leetiucr  for  the  abilitj 
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liisfilayed  in  tlie  compilation.'  To  auch  &  testimomal  little  BMd  br 
added.  The  ptiblicatioa  baa  oar  cordial  Kppiorftl,  aod  mSh  of  oiv 
readers  as  give  it  aa  attentive  p«FU£al  will  find  tlwir  a^antage  ia 
the  pteasorea  of  an^cnented  knowlct^e,  ud  the  matt  Mriid'  gun  of 
improved  health.  ___,^ 

Jjetlert  of  JokM  Caln».  Compiled  from  the  Original  Manottrmt  aadi 
£Uited  with  Historieal  Notei,  hj  pt.  Jaka  Bonnet.  VoL  I. 
Tcaoslated&om  the  Latin  and  French  Languages  by  DaridConstaUa. 
10a.  6d.  8to.  pp.  159.  Edinborgh:  Go&atsUe  &  Co. 
We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  the  appesranee  6f  this 
volume,  which  foFBiR  IIil'  lir>t  "f  fnur,' Joi-iiiiiuil  X->  contiiiTi  »t  least 
six  hundred  letters,  the  greater  portion  f  which  are  now  piihlisbed  for 
the  fir»t  time.  The  importance  of  siush  a  cullectton  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 'Nothing,'  says  the  translator,  'can  exceed  theinterest ofthia 
correspondence,  in  whiuh  an  epoch  and  a  life  of  the  most  ahsurbing 
interest  are  reflectei.1  in  a  series  of  documents  eqaally  varied  and 
genuine,  and  in  which  the  familiar  effusions  of  friendship  are  mingled 
with  the  more  serious  ouestions  of  theology,  and  with  the  h«roic 
breathings  of  faith.*  Tnis  airrespondence  commenced  in  May,  IS28, 
and  terminated  in  May.  1564.  No  future  higtoria,n  of  the  Reforma- 
tion will  fail  to  makt-  iniich  use  of  it  as  illustrating  the  eharaett-r  and 
history  of  the  great  events  which  he  narrates.  Aa  we  purpose  noticing- 
it  at  some  length  in  a  future  article  we  shall  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  simply  reporting  the  appearance  of  the  work. 

Conversations  on  Gcop-aplii/ ;  or,  Ihe 'Child's  First  Introduction  to 
Where  he  is,  What  he  is,  and  What  eUe  there  is  besides.  By 
"Viscountess Falmouth.  Fcap. 8vo.  pp.  512.  London;  LongmauACo. 
This  volume  is  addressed  by  Viscountess  Falmouth  to  her  children, 
'  for  whose  instruction  and  amusement'  it  has  lieen  prepared.  It 
t'outiiiiid  a  large  amount  of  information,  is  constructed  in  the  dialogue 
form,  and  is  as  attractive  to  the  young  reader  as  its  contents  are 
uifeful.  With  few  cx.eeptions  its  statements  are  accurate,  but  occa- 
sionally eri-ors  are  committed,  which  subsequent  revision  will  readily 
convct.  Amongst  these  we  may  specify  a  sentence  on  page  99  which 
iifKrms  that  the  lower  orders  in  Hungary  '  are  in  a  state  of  serfdom 
little  better  than  slaves.'  It  isdue  to  the  illustrious  exile  yet  residenlt 
iunongst  us  to  notify  the  fact,  that  though  such  was  the  former  con- 
dition of  the  Himgarian  people  it  is  so  no  longer.  To  the  honor  o£ 
!M.  Kossuth  and  his  compatriots,  the  great  body  of  the  Hungarian 
]U'o]ile  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  which 
tliL'v  so  nobly  struu^led.  ^^___ 

A   Geoyraphiciil  Diclionarg  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ineludiag   also 

^'tiliccs  of  the  Chief  Places  and  People  mentioned  in  ihe  Apocrypha, 

I[\-    the    Kev.  A.   AiTowsraith,    MA.     8vo.     pp.    379.     Lontlon; 

h-nv^mm  &  Co. 

'Y\ni  volvinie  has  been  composed  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  by 

illness.     It  putd  out  no  claims  to  learning  or  originality,  but  is  content 
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with  simply  wming  at  accuracy  and  usefulness.  An  aecoont  k  &r- 
nisbed  *  of  every  place  and  people  mentioned  in  holy  writ,*  ^^  htiff 
notices  of  their  history,  topography,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabi- 
taiits,  drawn  from  various  sources.  The  references  of  Scripfeure  to  tta 
places  mentioned  are  given,  and  constitute  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  work.  Extensive  reading,  with  much  discrimination,  and  a  tho- 
roughly religious  tone,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  volume^ 
which 'will  be  found  an  invaluable  lK)ok  of  reference  to  the  Ufalical 
student,  whether  ministerial  or  not.  Such  a  work  has  been  liuig 
needed,  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  eveiy 
theological  library. 

Sistoire  de  France  au  Seizieme  Siecle.  BenaUsanee,  Par  J.  Michelet. 
Paris:  Chamerot.  1855.  [History  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,     llenaissance.     By  J.  Michelet.] 

Of  all  the  historians  of  France  M.  Michelet  is  the  most  popular  among 
his  countrymen.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  present  generation; 
combining  German  metaphysical  views  with  French  grace.  With 
Englishmen,  he  scarcely  will  find  the  same  favor ;  we  do  not  like 
generalization  to  the  same  extent  as  our  neighbours,  and  seek  in 
history  more  for  facts  and  their  causes  than  for  brilliant  pictures  and 
metaphysical  productions.  Still,  Monsieur  Michelet's  tntroduetum^ 
which  is  a  most  elaborate  essay  on  the  middle  ages  from  the  fVench 
point  of  view,  is  at  once  amusing  and  suggestive,  the  work  of  a  de^ 
thinker,  who  speaks  out  the  truth  even  when  it  is  contrary  to  hia  own 
political  creed.  We  refer  to  the  most  remarkable  passage  (page  29) 
on  centralization,  which  we  scarcely  expected  from  a  Frenchman. 
'Centralization,'  says  Monsieur  Michelet,  'ruined  France  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;*  still  he  cannot  refrain  adding, '  It 
is  doubtless  once  to  be  her  force  and  salvation.*  *  France  was  centra- 
lized,' he  continues,  '  to  make?  disorder  general ;  centralized  to  turn 
found  with  the  giddiness  of  a  madman,  to  extend  the  diaaster  and 
bankruptcy  to  all  the  nation  ;  to  be  a  prisoner  with  John,  and  an  idiot 
with  Charles  VI.  And  royalty,  even  able  and  bold — ^Louia  XI.-— ooold 
not  help  it,  as  little  as  Marcel  (the  leader  of  the  roused  people).  At 
the  first  attempt  of  a  reform,  he  was  abandoned  by  everybody ;  joat 
as  the  Tribun  liad  remained  alone,  thus  remained  the  king  in  1464* 
And  why  so  ?  Because  one  and  the  other  did  not  find  men  for  their 
work ;  the  charaeter  of  the  individuals  was  flattened  in  a  aiiflerable 
way ;  the  moral  springs  wei*e  broken,  their  energy  annihOated.  When 
the  king  was  to  act  as  a  king,  he  found  himself  to  be  a  king  in  the  void. 
Thus  it  iiap]^>ened  that  the  abdication  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
centralization  and  royalty  led  to  nothing  but  the  impotence  of 
rovaltv.' 

What  a  pity  that  such  teachings  of  history,  which  show  the  miacr* 
able  result  of  centralization  in  every  way,  were,  and  are  not  more 
heeded  by  the  French! 
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Printing :  ift  Antecedents,  Oelgin,  ' 
HatoFf,  and  Rttulh.  ByAdwii  Stark,  j 
Is.  p^.  122.  Loailoii :  liDiiffmiLn  &  Co.  i 
— Tills  amnlt  lulumo  forms  Part  i 
LXXXIL  of  tlic  TrovoUors  Wiiwj,  I 
Dud  witliin  luUTow  limiU,  nud  at  1 
\tri  trilUug  coat,  it  iitits  the  reader  ' 
into  possession  of  niucli  interesting  in-  [ 
formation  respecting  the  *aul«c«di.'uts,  t 
wigiu,  liistoiy,  and  resnlts'  of  print- ' 
ing.  Tiio  f*otf  scattered  tlirouch  a  \ 
larac  number  of  voiiimea  liuve  been  ! 
collocteil  bj  Mr.  Slsrk,  and  are  liere  | 
presented  in  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to 
meet  tlie  require uiouts  Mid  oireum- 
■tances  of  aver;  Dumeroufl  cIass.  The 
volume  is  appropriate  to  the  fleries, 
lind  will  be  found  aa  instructivo  as  it 
is  entertnining. 

SmKOM  by  TAonai  CMmfrg,  D.D., 
LJ..D.  VuL  U..  Post  9vo.  pp.  7**. 
Os.  Ediiiburgli ;  Constable  &  Co. — 
The  fourth  voliuuR  of  tlio  '  Select 
Works'  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  coutsining 
fifty-four  sermons,  and  iucinding,  with 
tbe  prer«diug  volume,  n!!  the  senuous 
publisUed  by  Dr.  Clialinors  hjmaclf, 
together  with  the  ouc  on  Isaiah  vii. 
3-5,  trbich  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death.  Like  its  predeoesso^ 
the  volume  is  printed  chnelji  with  a 
clear  and  rcadMle  tviw.  It  is  necd- 
I,  that  sucli  a  imbhoadi 
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wlii.se  limited  meuiis  prevented  ih 
pureliik-ie   of    the    former    and    more 
costly  edition. 

I'urlicai  ItWii  of  fifofri-f  Chaiteer. 
EiUtcd !»•  Robert liell  VoLlV.  I'cap. 
&V0.  pp.  200.  23.  Gd.  Liiudon :  John 
■\V.  Parker  &  Son.— Tim  last  issue  of 
Mr.  Ikll's  editiou  of  the  '  Kuthor  of 
]^n;;lLsh  Poet  r  v.'  It  contains  the 
*  C:inli-Tbury  talcs,"  '  Thfi  Coiu-t  of 
ijavp,'  'Tlic  AssemUv  of  Foules,"  'The 
Cuckoo  and  the  ^ightiuciile,'  and 
'  Tlic  FldWCJ  and  the  Jjqif.'  Great 
puins  luivc  lH»rn  taken  with  the  text, 
mid  ihc  iulruJuetory  uoticrs  and  ootcii 
will  L'li  far  lo  render  Cliaueer  belter 
oiider   than   he  \\i 
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the  orth[^;rnph7  an'^'  Btjle  of  'Qiatujct- 
will  ever  prevent  his  becotniiispcncRilly 
popular,  the  lovern  of  Euelish  litcra- 
tnro  will  higiilj  priic  an  euition  wbi<^i 
throws  so  much  liglit  on  tbe  obscu- 
litics  of  one  of  our  iniuttcr  writcn. 

T&e  iiiHd«y  at  Home.  Piut  Xll. 
April.  Loudon:  The  Bcligious  Tintl 
Society, — This  citeap  publication  is 
eminently  suited  to  its  proposed  end. 
It  is  printed  in  largo  clear  type,  its 
contents  ore  of  a  mvcrsiliod  and  in- 
teresting ehnraetcr,  and  iia  topics, 
though  not  exclusively  tlicological,  arc 
jet  pervaded  by  a  decidedly  religion* 
tone.  The  pulpit  department  of  the 
(vork  is  emmcntly  nscfnl.  Its  bio- 
graphical notices  of  distiiignisbcd  per- 
sons in  the  literary  and  rejigious  world 
are  more  than  commonly  pleasing, 
whilst  the  anecdotes  interspersed  ue 
well  choii^n  and  mpropriate. 

Tk«  Uitiorg  (/  ike  lifi  of  ThomM 
mtir-ooi,  vriilta  by  kimtlf.  VUk  » 
SappleiMHl  by  J<mph  Wyeih,  Sixth 
edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  .107.  3». 
Manchester  .■  Harrison  &  Son.  —  A 
now  edition  of  a  very  iustmctive  me- 
moir, which  has  ateady  been  cstcn- 
sivelv  circulated.  The  Work  has  been 
oamuHjieviMd,  and  n  now  for  the  first 
tinic  ditidcd  into  chapters.  Amongst 
the  Society  of  friends  it  lias  always 
been  esteemed  an  interesting  and  very 
valuable  autobiography,  and  we  shall 
lie  glad  to  lind  that  it  obtains  a  phuso 
in  the  library  of  ollifir  Cliristiaus, 
FersonaUj  iatimnic  \rifh  the  leading 
members  of  tbe  Quaker  body,  Mr. 
Ellwood'i  narrative  throws  cousider- 
able  licht  on  the  persecutions  they 
cudureX  anJ  on  the  noble  stond  they 
made  for  what  they  deemed  '  the 
trite  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chrisl.^ 

Memoir  of  Oil  Hamphrfy ;  mth 
GleitiiiKffii  from  kit  Porlhlio  in  Proie 
and  I'rrte.  pp.  320.  Loudon :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. — Theonestron 
has  fre4]uently  been  asked,  '  Who  is 
Old  Humphrey  i'  Tho  name  has  long 
b.eTi  t'iimdiar  to  the  public,  and  tho 
liii  I  ■■  loiel.y  has  done  well  iu  now 
III,"  Ino  mystery  which  has 
i'  .'<<  surrounded  it,  by  informing 
I.     ''  .1  III'  A'as  ilr.  George  Uogridge, 
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&  native  of  Ashted,  a  suburb  of  Bir-  j 
mingham.  He  was  bom  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1787,  and  died  on  the  2d 
of  NovemlJer  last.  Tlic  Tract  Society 
made  considerable  use  of  his  pen,  ana 
his  productions  issued  ham  its  de- 
pository were  amongst  the  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  of  its  publica- 
tions. The  present  small  volume  irill 
be  read  with  considerable  interest  by 
a  large  class  who  have  hitherto  been 
ignorant  of  the  personal  incidents  of 
hLi  history. 

Erpositian  of  the  Grammaiieal  Simc- 
ture  of  the  English  Lanmoffe;  bei»ff  an 
Attempt  to  Furnish  an  improved  Method 
of  Teaching  Gtammar,  (Abridged  by 
the  Author.)  For  the  Use  of  £hools. 
By  Jolm  Mtdli^auy  A.M.  London: 
Simpkin  &  Marshall  &  Ck). — ^Mi.  Mul- 
ligan has  given  a  clear  insight  into 
the  science  of  Grammar,  and  smoothed 
the  way  to  its  attainment.  His  ^Ex- 
position' ought  to  be  a  class-book  in 
our  higher  schools  and  colleges.  It 
deserves  the  patronage  of  all  who  are 
eIl<n^^d  in  the  interesting  thoujgh 
dimcult  work  of  teaching  the  English 
knguage. 

tihort  Argnments  about  the  Milieu- 
nimn  ;  or,  Flain  Froofi  for  Plain  Chris- 
tians that  the  Coming  of  Christ  tcill 
not  be  Fre-Millcftnial ;  that  His  Reign 
on  Eadh  kHI  not  be  Fersonal.  A 
Book  for  the  Times.  By  the  llev. 
Benjamin  Charles  Young.  London: 
Houlston  &  Stoncman.  3s. — ^In  this 
small  volume  of  200  pages  wc  have 
a  comprehensive  viewof^tlic  millennium 
nuestion.  Mr.  Young,  >vith  much 
tlextcrity,  disposes  of  tlic  arguments 
of  his  antagonists,  and  vigorously 
maintains  his  post-millennial  views. 
TJiough  wc  cannot  endorse  ail  the 
opinions  and  sliadcs  of  opmion  advo- 
cattil,  yet  we  can  bear  testimony  to  | 
the  general  character  of  the  work 
as  being  in  accordiuicc  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  is  a  dogmatism  and  a 
liiirslnicss  of  phraseology  in  Mr. 
Younir's  style,  which  subsequent  ex- ; 
pcricncc  in  authorship  wiU  no  doubt 
cornet. 

Tt'itfja  and  the  Friciflft/  hla)tds:  rrifh 
a  A'X'  fch  if  their  Mixtion  Ilixforif. 
IFrHtcn  for  Yovng  Feoplc,     By  Sarah 


Farmer.  London:  HJamiltoftftCbL-^ 
This  little  vohune  endaiBi  a  ln]ge 
amoant  of  TaluaUe  ndonnation  r1&- 
ing  to  tfafi  the  geography  Md  Mtsnl 

5rodxictioii8  of  tiie  fneadly  Tulmifa 
t  is  writteB  in  a  htod  ani  lAlncihe 
style.  It  gifcs  a  snoeinici  kiiiuij  f£. 
tlicse  isles  and  theur  cnoo  ilngianwd 
inhafaitantay  from  the  tnaowken  fin^ 
peau  mteieaane  caauneneed.  S  v 
wdl  suited  to  amken  m  ^ooBBr  people 
an  inteilli^eBt  lutsfcsl  n  GnriilHn 
nussioDs.  Its  mapB  and  wimmIbuU  vn 
well  ezeected. 

Grawasatital  Xrernaa,  am  UeJimit^ 
Tenses,  ami  SfmUtT  if  Jthe  9w9ek;wUk 
a  Copioms  Voeahumw,  Ibr  ike  Umwf 
SchooU,  By  JamcsTSfgvBMiir  MBi» 
Hector  of  the  West-aod  Afndwny^ 
Aberdeen,  &&  Wiiilwiig^  :  difw  s 
Boyd.  3s.  6d.-- Tke  Greek  Imign^yi 
is  studied  more  cxtensrel^  notr  Ihnii 
at  aiqr  former  period.  It  n  tkflefan 
necessary  that  ekment«y  Itodb^  adl 
other  fadli^  for  the  nwiuiiitiun  «f 
that  language^  should  be 
au^m^edT  Fneisixmiasb 
quuied  in  any  pteeeptife  vntk,  ttoian 
other  quaHtjr  can  atone  for  Ha  absenoeL 
In  this  essential  quality  tUa  wk  ii 
defective. 

Ten  Leduret  tMnmad  h  Ar  Wmi^ 
ing  GasKMy  depend  ts  ik§  I^emm^ 
Sunderland.  By  Dincntmg  Minktni 
of  varioos  dcnommatiaBa.  IftmoL 
London:  Bxmia  ft  Goodvin.^^  b^ 
mento  of  a  noble  effort  for  tko 
bcncOt  of  the 
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ciTort  was  attended^ 

if  we  may  jndce  fay  the  ketoRs 

before  us»  and  by  toe  laige 

which  were  oonvenod.   Gmr 

not  permit  ns  to  dilate  on  cnrii 

Thev  arc  all  good;  but  the  that  W  the 

Kev.  K.  W.  McAlL  entitled  'Ooaa 

and  Cosmos.    The  Great  AitiSecr;jDr> 

God  in  Nature,'  is  aTahiaUe 

tion  to   the  litentnre   of  N< 

formists.    We  bare  seldom 

so  nmch  soond  adentific  hnoaiuto 

and  so  much  clear  theologieal  trnk 

compressed  in  so  short  a  leetoie. 

The  Lands  ff  iie  Matmt,  Maim§t. 
and  the  Pope;  an  vhUed  im  1S61. 
By  John  Aiton,  D.D.  TUrd  Edition. 
Loudon,     Dublin,    and    Edinbugli: 
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lullartoii  &  Co.— Thia  mrk  conlaios 
more  vdliuible  iuformtttion  than  is  to 
be  found  iu  some  bi^r  ous  of  prcuter 
preteufions.  It  is  nn  intemting 
Toloma  for  the  Kcncrol  reader,  but  (or 
the  Biblical  aludcnt  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly useful.  Dr.  Aitoa  risilcd  maaj 
plans  mentioned  iu  the  Old  aod 
nearly  all  which  arc  noticed  in  thr 
Nen'  Testament.  HU  dfscriptiom 
arc  correct,  clenc,  and  concise. 

Tis  Redeemn'i  fiiuil  TnimipA  ;  or, 
lie  Crrtaiidg  and  Ghiy  of  tli  Remr- 
reeiian  of  Ihe  Jnit,  at  Itie  cmiir^  of 
Ihgir  lord.  A  Series  of  Leetares  on 
1  Cor.  XT.  Bj  Thomas  Coleman. 
London :  Snow.  Ssl — T\<etTe  exuoiii- 
torj  sermons,  ploiu  and  evangelical. 
All  coatroversY  ta  avoided.  Here  nre 
no  atartUae'  theories,  profound  Uuok- 
ings,  nor  ebboratc  argunients. 

Tha  Anfi-Sabbalarian  Deffsetksa; 
or,  tif  Saiiam  en/aiHiAgil  aa  tie  nim 
aTlAe  Objfcliom  ofitt  Buemia.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  a.  Stewart.  Loodou :  Niabct 
&  Co.— This  little  volmne  is  au  able 
defence  of  the  Chjrisliau  Sabbath.  Its 
Eitenaivc  circulation  is  ealeidnted  to 
correct  the  vetj  lai  nolious  which  arc 
entertaiucd  by  some,  and  the  lux  eon- 
duct  adopted  by  others. 

Librarj  ofSiblieat  lilvatvTf,  second 
Twlujue  {U'.  Freeman),  sustains  tlie 
character  of  the  lirst.     The  pt^crs  are 


ii"^t,  v.lulc  the  price  places  tliciii 
within  tlie  reach  of  multitndcs  who 
larc  nut  iiecKS  to  larcer  works.  The 
subjects  Ireated  in  this  Toliime  are — 
The  Ijite  of  G«ltlcc.  the  I^t  Tribes  of 
Israel,  tlic  Catooomba,  the  (keat  Fes- 
tivals of  ,1cmsaleiD  in  the  tiiae  of 
Kcrod  iht  Urtat,  uad  1  lie  Apostle  Paul 
—  Xo  oiu>  *iU  dcnv  to  Dr.  Cumniing 
BiuaAiiiK  facilitv  of  tIiou>,'bt  and  sHceoh. 
lliiwniks  would  almost  form  almrary. 
Que  will)  speaks  all  he  thinks,  and 
prints  ;ill  111'  B[)eaks,  must  not  bcjucfced 
sev  crcly,  fii^nt  far  doing  no.  In  iat 
ia/i4  Kreiiiag  keading*  on  lieA'eu  Iknla- 
wM—ai.  J(.^».  price  6s.  (Arthur  HaD, 
Virtue.  &  Co.),  his  admirers  will  find 
his  wiil-biown  churatteristics — o  good 
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deal  tliat  is  true,  soiae  tliijigs  that  arc 
striking,  \rith  occasional  iJiaccuracies, 
and  on  •iiundHuco  of  eomuionplaces. 
— At  the  risk  of  being  deemed  veij 
carnal,  we  must  confess  to  deer)  regret 
that  30  much  iugciiuity  shoujil  liavc 
bcea  spent  on  so  baseless  a  theot;  >s  is 
expounded  in  7Kf£ao:t  ofEslier.tnicid 
qflhe  KUgdina  ef  God,  bv  U.  C.  jfoipui 
(Biima  &  Goodwinl.  'fhe  author,  who 
sajs  that  his  eves  have  been  opened  to 
the  book  of  Esther  by  the  Spirit  oC 
God  in  doswcr  to  prayer,  writes  Ukea 
pious  and  sincere  man;  bnt  this  fact 
only  increases  out  pief  that  he  should 
bave  fumisiied  another  spedmea  of  a 
class  of  publications  that  Iwve  done 
iucaleulnbh.'  mischief  to  both  the  ehnrch 
and  tUe  world.  —  Three  Svnjilnr»l 
LaiOHi,  ^c,  H-ili  O&aenalioiu  at  ia 
the  mode  of  Teaehiaff  adapted  tj/  tie 
late  Rev.  D.  Gaan,  of  ChrMeharek, 
Uanipiiire ;  amf  Spfeiana  of  Ika 
Lenont  prvpartii  nifd  launU  h/  Urn, 
4c.  (Partridge,  Oakey.  St  Co.)  is  part 
of  the  title  of  a  little  book  which  may 
fnmiah  some  useful  liinta  to  those 
eugaeed  in  Sunday-school  instruction. 
The  late  Mr.  Gmin,  of  Ciiristchurch, 
was  a  remarknhle  raiui,  and  the  schools 
nndor  his  care  obtained  ■  great  ftnd 
deserrcd  celebrity,  which  was  owing, 
WE  np|irehcnd,  more  to  bis  personal 
quidities  than  to  any  pecidiiiriliex  of 
inetdod.  'A  similar  liid.hod.'obsen'es 
Dr.  Karris,  'iircvoils,  I  suppose,  in  most 
well-conducted  Bible  cloascs.  Mor 
could  it  iw  w^iscly  adapted  to  omi  Sun- 
day-schools without  greatly  increasing 
their  cfEcicney.'  —  Tke  Misaonarfe 
wife;  a  Memdsr  tf  Mr*.  M.  A.  Ue%- 
liermn,  o^  Dtmtrtira,  by  her  Huslund, 
seventeen  yews  a  missionary  in  British 
Giiiaua  (Snow),  is  an  mieresting 
account  of  an  excellent  and  a  devoted 
woman,  especially  suited  to  stimulate 
and  eneourage  Sunday  school  Teachers, 
to  whoni  it  is  dedicated. — Chruliau 
Thought  on  Lifi,  in  a  Series  of  DUeoariet, 
by  Henry  Giles,  aothor  of  Lectures 
and  Essays  (W.  Ailan)^  contains  mndi 
whieli,  as  'tkongU,'  is  v%oroua  and 
suggestire,  bnt  which,  as  '  Ctriilia* 
thought,'  is,  in  our  TicWj  sKtonsly 
deCeclivc- 
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The  Libebatiok  of  Religion  Sooixtt  hbls  its  AmnjAS 
Mbeti^g  OS  THE  2kd.  The  Council  assembled  at  Badley'a  Hotel, 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Report  which  was  presented  by  the  Executive 
Committee  was  highly  encouraging,  and  strongly  confinnatoiy  of 
the  claims  of  the  Society  on  the  support  of  aU  ^British*  Tolantaries: 
As  wc  were  not  quite  friendly  to  the  alteration  made. a  short  time 
since  in  the  title  of  the  association,  we  may  be  allowed  now  to  say 
that  what  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  has  gone  &r  to  remove 
our  scruples.  The  Society  is  evidently  making  way  amongst  those 
who  stood  aloof  from  its  earlier  movements.  We  rejoice  at  the 
fact,  and  will  not  querulously  advert  to  the  misconceptions  and  idle 
charges  to  which  it  was  then  subject.  It  is  enough  that  support  is 
pow  rendered.  It  ought  possibly  to  have  been  given  earfior,  but 
whether  so  or  not,  we  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  having  eon- 
ciliated  many  who  formerly  stood  aloof,  and  we  trust  that  the  woik 
of  conversion  will  proceed  at  a  rapidly  increased  rate.  We  do  not^ 
however,  attribute  the  increased  support  obtained  wholly  to  the 
alteration  of  the  Society* s  title.  This  has  no  doubt  done  much 
in  the  way  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  those  who  were  othenriae 
inclined  to  give  in  their  adhesion.  The  Society  has  become  mort 
practical,  and  as  such  is  better  suited  to  engage  general  aiqiport. 
Equally  faithful  in  the  enunciation  of  general  principles  it  takes  mors 
cognizance  of  the  passing  phases  of  the  Church  question,  and  the  bene- 
ficial result  is  shown  in  the  Oxford  University  Bill  of  last  session,  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church-Rate  question.  We  atrongiy 
recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  friends  those  portiona  of 
the  Committee's  Report  which  refer  to  these  two  subjects. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  Electaral  Committee  has  been  formed 
under  the  iiresidency  of  ]Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  with  the  Rev.  £.  S.  Pryce 
as  secretary.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known,  and  their  appointment 
will  be  received  by  the  whole  Nonconformist  body  as  an  earnest  of  the 
right-minded  and  zealously  practical  course  which  will  be  poraued. 
'If/  says  the  Report,  Hhe  last  general  election  enabled  di8S«iitcf% 
with  imperfect  preparation,  and  without  a  central  agency,  to  acquire 
unexpected  political  strength,  another  dissolution  of  Parliiunent,  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  ought  to  witness  success  on  a  far  \atfget 
scale.*  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so.  Immense  efforts  wUl 
be  made  to  dislodge  us  from  the  ]^)osition  we  have  gained,  but  those 
efforts,  if  met  by  corresponding  exertion,  will  not  only  fiiil  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  but  will  serve  still  more  eiiectually  to  disengage  us 
from  existing  political  alliiuices.  There  is  one  subject  noticed  at  some 
length  in  the  Society's  Report  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  directed 
attention.  We  abstain  consequently  from  noticing  it  here  any  further 
than  to  express  our  cordial  conciu-rence  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution,  which   was   cordially   adopted,  that   •The 
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Council  reiterates  its  objuction  to  "  mi ii inters'  money"  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  Irisli  Episcopalian  Clergy,  to  the  S^gium  Xhnum 
received  hy  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  to  the  endowment  poHseased  by 
the  Rotnan-cathoHc  College  at  Maynooth.  That  having  strcnnovisly 
opposed  the  Act  of  1845  for  increasing  the  last-named  endowment,  not 
onlyaa  an  application  of  public  money  to  an  ecclesiastical  purpose,  but 
as  being  intended  to  strengthen  the  Irish  Cliurch  Etttablishmcnt,  it  ia 
still  solicitous  for  the  repeal  of  such  Act,  as  evidently  tending  to  hasten 
the  withdrawal  of  State  patronage  and  support  from  the  Episcopal  and 
^1  other  religious  communities  in  Ireland,' 

The  MABRuaE  Law  Amendment  Biii,  was  bead  a  bbcosd  timb 
ON  Tin;  Btii,  &nd  we  regret  to  report  that  it  was  carried  by  a  very 
email  majority^lhc  numbers  being  164  for,  and  157  against  it.  Did 
we  not  know  the  force  of  pre-conceived  opinions  we  should  greatly 
marvel  at  the  opposition  it  encountered.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others,  whilst  strdcingly  illustrative 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  erroneous  views  arc  [retained,  were 
to  futile  as  to  leave  the  substantial  merits  of  the  question  un- 
touched. In  the  department  of  Biblical  interpretation,  they  utterly 
fiuled  to  establish  even  a  primd  facie  cnse ;  whilst  on  all  other  grounds 
their  rcasioningB  were  as  destitute  of  force  as  their  assertions  wero 
sweepings  and  rash.  Tho  '  splendid  iaUacies'  of  Mr.  Qliulstone  could 
Bcarctfly  mislead  a  single  hearer.  Church  authority  rather  than 
Scriptuml  rule  was  obviously  present  to  hia  mind,  and  was  in  some 
cases  so  clevly  uppermost  as  ought  to  have  awakened  suspicion.  With 
so  small  a.  majority,  we  fear  the  bill  has  little  chance  of  passing  tha 
Upper  House  this  session,  and  in  its  failure  we  see  another  proof  of 
the  importance  of  imbuing  the  youthfiil  mind  with  more  accurate 
views  of  TL'ligious  and  social  questions  than  have  hitherto  been 
prevalent.  Mr.  Spooner,  wo  are  glad  to  find,  sepanitod  himself  on  this 
oi-'casion  from  liis  ordinary  associates,  affirming  that  afler  having 
carclully  examined  the  disputed  pass^es  in  Levitdut, '  the  best  con- 
clusion at  which  he  could  arrive  was  that  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wifi-'s  sistt-r  was  not  only  not  prohibited  but  was  permitted  by  the  law 
of  God,'  In  this  conctusioi)  we  perfectly  ^jree  with  the  honorable 
monilKT  for  Xorth  Warwickshire,  and  trust  that  further  ventilation 
of  the  <[ucstion  will  win  many  converts  from  its  present  opponents. 
Whatever  .attempts  may  be  made  to  mystify  the  subject,  it  is,  in  our 
view,  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  in  existence.  Scripture  does  not 
prohibit,  and  social  considerations  powerfully  ni^,  the  alteration 
projKisi-d.  Ecclesiastical  assumption  may  continue  to  oppose  the 
change,  but  the  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of  the  community  will 
diinancl  with  growing  strength  that  the  restriction  by  the  existing  law 
on  the  nuturid  liberty  of  mankind  be  removed. 

Sill  WiLLiAU  Cla\'b  Chubch-Bate  Abolition  Bill  wab  bead  a 
BKCOsn  TIME  ox  THE  IGth.  There  was  nothing  specially  in- 
ti'ivstintf  in  the  debate.  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  is  tie  only  one 
calling  for  rcniark,  and  to  this  we  shall  presently  advert.  The  division 
(exclusive  of  tellers)  was  217  for,  and  189.  against,  the  bill.  The  m»- 
joritv  in  its  favor,  therefore,  was  28,  which,  under  tlje  circumstancee, 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  sii^al  triumph.  'The 
the  numbers,'  says  the  ''Hmes'  of  the  17th,  • 
great  cheering  by  honorable  members  sitting  upon  the 
benches.'  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  bill  was 
on  the  second  reading  by  an  adverse  majority  of  27,  and  iSkere  htm^ 
therefore,  been  a  dear  gain  of  55  votes.  The  majority  rf  ttiis  ye» 
would  have  been  larger  but  that  several  members  arrived  too  Iste  for 
the  division,  whicli  occurred  earlier  than  was  expeeted.  Nina 
who  voted  against  the  bill  last  session  haive  supported  it  this  year^ 
amongst  whom  is  Mr.  Card  well.  Twelve  members  of  the  Govemmeit^ 
including  Sir  R.  Bethell,  Sir  B.  Hall,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Osborn^ 
Mr.  Horsman,  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  P.  Yilliers  and  Mr.  Yenum  Smitli 
voted  for  the  bill ;  whilst  five,  including  Lord  Palmerston  «nd  Lotd 
John  Bussell,  voted  against  it.  Several  members  of  the  Goremnieiit 
also  paired  off  in  its  ^vor,  and  the  bill  was  supported  by  some  Con* 
servatives. 

Lord  Palmerston' s  speech,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  was 
indicative  of  the  perplexities  of  his  position  rather  than  of  rtrong 
personal  conviction.  It  conveys  the  impression  of  a  man  actioff 
under  constraint,  and  seeking  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  deemeS 
a  bad  case.  The  distinction  drawn  between  contributing  to  the 
ministrations  of  religion  and  a  support  of  the  fabrics  in  which  ita 
services  are  conducted,  displays  a  singular  inaptitude  to  ftppreeiaAa 
the  force  of  conscientious  objections.  To  our  minds  the  duranctiail 
wears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  tinai 
of  a  conviction  clearly  and  strongly  hdd.  His  Lordship  asserted 
again  and  again  that  the  churches  were  national  properiff^  in  whiek, 
of  course,  we  are  one  with  him,  and  he  founded  on  t^s  plea  the 
liability  of  the  public  to  support  them.  As  national  institutions  W0 
accord  with  this  view ;  but  when  appropriated  as  they  are  uniTersaDy 
to  the  worship  of  a  sect,  this  character  is  merged,  and  to  snppoii 
the  fabric  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  support  the  worahm 
maintained  within  it.  We  have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  pretty  wcu 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  Ihssenters  on  this  subject,  bat  weconfesB 
to  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  his  lordship  affirmed  to  be  a  '  wcD 
known  fact,  that  many  of  them  contribute  '  eheeifally  and  witlmoi 
repugnance'  to  the  rate  under  discussion.  That  many  Dissenters  deem 
it  right  to  pay  the  tax  when  demanded  we  well  know,  but  tmtil  tfaii 
assurance  we  were  ignorant  of  any  such  oom^^acency  as  4s  idleged 
to  be  felt. 

The  most  singular  portion  of  this  halting  and  Tery  wisatisfaeUiTf 
speech  was  that  which  referred  to  the  duty  of  fm  Oovemmeofc 
to  take  up  the  question.  '  Many  gentlemen,'  remarked  Lotd  jMbdow 
ston, '  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ghovernnyent  to  pn^pose  a  meaaore  ;*  and 
he  added,  *  I  can  only  say  that  at  the  present  moment,  tiie  Ckiveni* 
ment  have  no  proposal  to  make  which  can  be  added  to  tiie  bill  of  my 
honorable  friend,  or  which  would  be  calculated  to  afford  a  satisfiMtorf 
solution  of  the  question.'  Such  a  declaration  is  very  marrelloua^  R 
would  have  been  wise  in  the  Premier,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  abstained 
from  uttering  it.     It  was  only  hist  year  that  Lord  John  Russell  ' 
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terrupted  liiti  present  ooUeagae,  Mr.  Vhthoii  South,  in  the  miil^  of  hia 
apeecli,  by  sajing, '  We  ilo  propuse  to  eettlc  tiic  qaMtion  ;  we  pi-opoae 
to  settle  it  next  sesEioo.'  We  know  that  the  pre^nt  Adtuiuiijtration 
IB  BominiUl;  difierent  &oin.  that  of  last  year,  but  we  are  certiuiilj  sur- 
nn«ed  tiui,  Lord  John  Bussdl  could  feel  at  libvrty  to  vute  a^aioit  Sir 
William  Clay  without  evwi  an.  a.tteaipt  to  vindicate  himsell' from  tht,- 
cluu-gc  of  iusineerity  which  the  caii;  su^ests.  Thu  promitea  of  trtatt-s- 
taen  are  knotm  to  be  broken  reeds  on  which  it  i«  tolly  to  rely,  but 
it  mrfly  hap]>aM  that  bo  aiinpie  and  dear  a  cme  of  tcrgiveraatjon  occurs- 
The  poution  of  ^e  Ministry  is  thi^  more  discreditAble  siaec  the  prsEaing: 
nature  of  tho  question  has  beriu  (idiiiilti'il  for  many  yeais.  '  There  it 
not  a  single  qaestjon,'  said  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  1S35,  '  L>iccptjng  that 
of  the  Irish  Churdi,  which  bo  mueh  presses  for  an  imtocdiate  practical 
Rtttlement  at  thia  of  diurch-ratos.'  These  words  wei-c  uttered  twenty 
years  ago,  and  yet  our  rulers  are  content  to  drift  alonfi;  the  stream  of 
Brents,  unmindful  of  the  obvious  reqnirementB  of  their  jjoeitioii,  and 
reckless  of  the  conisequenciM  of  delay. 

TIko  question  ii  made  an  open  oni;,  for  tho  simple  reason  that  no 
member  can  sacnre  his  rotam  for  a  large  town  who  is  not  oppoeed 
to  ehurch-nttea.  The  Qorenuncnt  made  use  of  the  questioa  on  the 
hustings,  luid  then  attempt  to  defeat  it  in  tlie  House.  We  thank 
XiOrd  SeymoBT  for  putting  this  fact  plainly.  It  is  well  understood  by 
the  country',  and  will  not  be  much  longer  endured.  The  hill  in  now 
probably  safe  in  the  Comraons.  We  do  not  anticipato  further  oppo- 
sition from  the  Guremmcut  in  that  House,  but  what  may  bo  the  fate 
of  tite  Bicasuro  in  the  Lords  we  eanaot  e^y.  It  were  vain  to  predict^ 
when  a  few  we^ca  will  solve  the  enigma.  At  any  late,  it  is  due  to  the 
Upper  House,  uid  may  he  eerriceable  to  tiie  oosntiy,  that  the  peers 
should  have  au  opportunity  ofrecordingtheirjudgcnent  on  a  question  in 
whiuli  the  rtlij;ii»iiB  convictions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
are  deeply  inteivsted.  Tlie  ArehhisJLop  of  Canterbury  haa  moved  in 
evident  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  bill  amongst  their  lord- 
ships. Of  his  measure  we  say  nothing  more  than  tliat  the  time  for 
its  consideration  i«  {Missed.  Happily  we  are  &ee  from  the  necessity  of 
accepting  such  a  compromise. 

The  fuiendb  of  Usitxksity  Befobm  a.t  G&hbbukis  ake  KOT 
A>'xiurd  THAT  Till:  GoTEKKU£NT  Bill  bsouls  pass  thib  b£BBIDH. 
As  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  it  is,  not  only  as  respects  Diuenten 
but  in  regard  to  the  geni^  interests  of  the  UniTeisity,  a  reactionary 
measure.  Jt  is  obviously  hoped  to  settle  the  question  of  mniveraity 
reform  on  terms  by  which  tJie  objects  of  university  reformers  will  be  a> 
mueh  aM  possible  defeated.  As  introduced,  its  eilect  was  to  eontinae 
the  I'rtfscnt  ]>uwerB  of  the  Vice-ChanceUor  and  of  the  Heads  of  Honse^ 
and  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  lower  decrees  only,  denuded  of  their 
civil  statue  and  ]>olitical  adyantagea.  Before  these  pages  are  in  the 
hand^i  of  OUT  readers,  there  is  some  prohabilitj  that  as  recpects  the 
Headu  of  Houses  the  Govemment  will  have  f^ven  way,  while  the 
titular  rank  proposed  to  he  conferrod  on  Dissenters  has  ^ready  sui 
*ileiUio  been  extended  to  the  higher  degnes.     To  the  existing 
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ments  respecting  the  Yiee-Chancellorsliip  it  is  nndentood  the  Qcnretn* 
xnent  are  determined  to  adhere.  .      *. 

The  vice  of  the  Camhridge  system  has  consisted  in  the  adherence  to 
the  'cycle/  by  which  the  small  and  unreputed  colleges  oommaiid  fajthmr 
number  almost  the  exclusive  control  over  the  afiEum  of  the  naivetBilj': 
It  was  an  obvious  enough  arrangement  originally  that  each  college 
should  take  its  turn  in  nominations  to  office*  It  is  an  eqnallj  obriocn 
improvement  that  when  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  definitely  settled 
their  relative  merit, their  duties  should  be  proportioned  to  theirprored 
capabilities.  This  the  Cambridge  reformers  asked,  and  the  Inll  does 
not  quite  defeat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Oxford  bill  was  nndcC 
discussion,  the  opposition  to  our  claim  was  founded  on  the  iin^ 
possibility  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  a  share  in  the  govemaaent  of 
church  institutions.  To  anything  else,  it  was  said,  yoa  are  welcome^ 
but  this  we  cannot  consistently  concede.  Mr.  Walpole's  siiooesaiiil 
raid  upon  us,  just  in  our  moment  of  triumph,  proceeded  on  this 
express  ground.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  in  yieldinff  to  this 
representation  we  had  really  given  up  a  great  deal  more.  Tlie  M.A; 
degree  is  not  only  a  title  to  share  (as  members  of  the  Senate)  in  the 
government  of  the  university,  it  qualifies  its  possessor  for  the  head* 
mastership  of  every  public  and  grammar  school  in  the  kingdom.  We 
might  well  waive  for  the  present  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  govern^ 
ment  which  can  be  of  no  practical  value  until  our  numbers  anffiee 
to  enforce  its  concession ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  ahcndOB 
an  honorable  calling  open  to  every  young  Dissenter  of  scholastio 
attainments  whose  path  in  life  is  before  him.  We  are  glad  to  nndeN 
stand  that  a  vigorous  struggle  may  be  expected  in  the  Commona-^ 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  vigorously  supported  in  the  ooontrj^-to 
expunge  this  obnoxious  provision  from  the  Lords'  bill. 

We  wish  we  could  be  satisQed  with  the  proposed  commission.  It 
consists  of  liberal  names  ;  but  some  are  too  bu&nr,  and  others  are  not 
busy  enough,  to  influence  its  action.  The  leading  spirit  is  Loid 
MoNTEAGLE,  than  whom  it  is  generally  felt  a  worse  choioe  ooold 
hardly  be  su^ested. 

The  measubes  iyTBOJ)vc£D  into  Pasliamekt  nr  kblatioit  to 
National  Edvcatiox  make  but  slow  progress.  Of  the  fire  hilla 
now  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  one  is  the 
Lord  Advocate's  rejected  bill  of  last  year,  in  some  points  modified  to 
disarm  tlie  hostility  of  religious  parties.  The  object  of  this  hill  semna 
to  be  twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  to  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  present  national  system  of  education,  by  withdrawing  the 
parochial  schools  from  the  control  of  the  National  Kirk ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  subject  ])opular  education  to  the  8ui)erintendence  of  Ckyrem- 
ment.  That,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Ji 
large  part  of  the  population  should  desire  the  former  of  theaa 
changes  is  natural  enough;  but  we  regret  that  their  ancient  loYO 
for  a  national  system  of  education  should  make  them  willing  to 
supersede  an  ecclesiastical  yoke  only  by  a  secular  one.     The  bill 
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read  a  second  time  on  tlie  27tli  of  Ajuil,  by  a  majority  of  210  to  171*' 
Mr.  Bruce  immediately  gave  notiL'e  tlittt,  ou  the  motion  for  goins 
into  committee,  lie  ahould  move  that  it  be  sn  inBtruction  to  divide  the 
bill  into  two;  one  inuluding'  all  that  relatea  to  piU'ochial  schools,  pr«- 
BDrviiig  their  preeont  ecclesiastical  eharai-ter;  and  the  other  providing 
for  the  institution  of  new  and  public  sohoolti,  to  he  subjected  to  a 
secular  board  of  education.  The  carrying  of  Mr,  Brucc'a  motion 
would,  of  courKo,  have  fatally  damaged  the  bill  in  the  eyes  of  its 
princi|>al  supporters  j  It  waa  negatived,  however,  by  a  majority  of 
only  eight  votfls — a  majority  so  sniall  that  the  bill  is  not  now  expected 
to  make   its  way  through  the  House,  at  Iciwt  during  the  preiMflit 

Of  the  English  bills,  that  of  Mr.  Deaison,  providing  for  the  pchooling 
of  the  children  of  out-door  paupers — a  bill  of  which  we  have  already 
expressed  our  genei-al  approbation — ie  the  only  one  which  baa  t-ffectetl 
progrcBs.  Having  been  read  a  second  time  without  opposition  or 
debate,  it  went  through  committee  on  the  21gt,  with  an  amendment 
iffhich  removes  the  principal  objection  we  entertained  to  it.  It  is  lifeely 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Pakington's  bill  waa  fixed  for  the 
3nl  of  May,  when  Mr.  Henley,  M.P.  for  Uxtbrdithirc,  moved  that  it  bo 
read  that  day  six  months.  This  was  the  more  remarkahle,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, but  on  account  more  partienlnrly  of  the  close  jiersonal  Friend- 
ship which  has  for  many  yeara  subsisted  between  him  and  Sir  J. 
I'akington.  Without  endorsing  every  sentiment  uttered  by  Mr. 
Henley,  we  can  sincerely  say  that  we  syinpathixe  in  the  general  t«nor 
of  his  views,  and  that  we  greatly  rejtrice  to  receive  them  from  so  un- 
looked-ftir  and  inlluential  n  quarter.  The  debate  stands  adjourned '  till 
after  Whitsuntide,'  In  the  meantime,  neither  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  nor 
Lord  J.  Itussell  will  venture  a  step  further  with  their  respective  bills  till 
they  see  what  treatment  the  House  bestows  on  that  of  their  compeer. 
Rumiirs  aic  alloat  of  a  scheme  for  reading  all  the  three  bills  a  second 
time,  and  then  referring  tbem  to  a  select  committee ;  but  we  very 
uuioh  doubt  whether  tlie  bill  for  secular  education — for  such  is  Mr. 
tiibrton's — will  get  so  far.  The  session,  nevertheless,  wears  away,  and 
hut  little  space  for  elfectivc  work  remains. 

To  this  iiccount  of  the  bills  before  the  House,  it  is  proper  to  add,' 
that  one  or  two  discreditable  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  its 
consi-nt  to  a  greatly  increased  educational  grant  for  the  Committee  of 
I'rivy  Council  without  explanation  ;^attempts  which  the  vigilance  of 
some  members  has  defeated.  Some  useful  and  important  returns 
also  have  been  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Hadiield. 

Another  Attempt  to  viscovbaoe  Susdat  Tbabiso  bt 
Lkuislatiyk  Esactmest  is  before  the  Commons.  Lord  Eoberf 
lii'osvi'uor,  Viscount  Ebrington,  and  Mr.  Montagu  Chamber;,  have 
iiitr(iilui.'ud  a  bill,  consisting  of  sixteen  clauses, '  to  prevent  trading 
on  Suiidiiy  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  and  City  oC 
London,  iLiid  tlie  liberties  thereof.'  Tiiis  description  mort  be  taken 
with    lioine   considerable    nioditications.     The    sale    of  medicines    is'. 
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not  ftiHected.  Milk  and  cream  may  be  sold  before  mm  aad  after  tett 
o'dock ;  newspapers  iifiber  ten  o'^odc  (a  sop  to  the  ^hmp  weMj 
journals)  ;  fruit  and  cocked  victuals  before  ten  and  after  one  o*filodc; 
meat,  poultry,  fisb,  &c.,  befote  nine  o'cloek,  from  the  Slat  daj  of  liagp 
to  the  Ist  of  October  in  each  year.  The  delivery  of  theae  utidea  tt 
to  be  considered  equivalent  to  thm  sale.  Baxben  and  liaiidiMneil 
are  not  to  keep  open  after  ten  a.m.  ;  but  publicana  and  bemeUers  aovf 
carry  on  their  *  ordinary  business'  as  at  present.  Maatem  are  te  lie 
held  responsible  for  servants  acting  under  their  ordexv.  The  ferat  reading 
of  the  bill  passed  off  very  quietly ;  but  on  the  aeeond  readmg,  May  U, 
a  sharp  passage  of  words  ensued.  Some  childish  fears  were  ezpseaael 
about  '  riots  and  disturbances  with  the  poHce  ;*  and  Mr.  Daneombe 
was  particularly  pathetic  on  the  Bufferings  to  whadi  tbe  bill  woald 
subject  the  woi^ng  classes,  owing  to  tiie  lateness  of  the  hours  whstt 
they  received  th^  wages.  Seeing  that,  if  pressed  to  a  diriaiany  ili^ 
House  would  not  reject  the  bill,  rts  opponents  straggled  to  get  it 
referred  to  a  '  select  committee.'  The  Home  Secretary  interfmdte 
stave  off  this  fate,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ^committed*  on  the 
13th  of  June.  The  inconsistencies  and  incompleteness  of  the 
were  made  much  of  by  its  opponents ;  to  which  it  was  hatj 
that  it  was  as  good  a  bill  as  could  be  nrepared  at  present;  and  var 
may  add  the  hope,  tliat  all  its  foults,  like  those  of  youth,  mar  te 
corrected  by  the  kindly  hand  of  time.  The  Marqms  of  BbamaiA 
did  mdeed  expose,  and  in  a  nervous  manner,  one  c^  the  great  deB- 
ciences  of  the  measure, — allowing  the  sale  of  strong  dxink  mm  aiz  tf 
ten,  P.M.  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  has  given  nbtice  of  hia  i»> 
tention  to  move,  on  the  5th  of  June,  for  a  select  eommiMee  to  ioavne 
into  the  Simday  Act  of  1854 ;  but  this  proposition,  desyied  to  ]wmb 
them,  meets  with  little  favor  from  the  bulk  of  the  retauers,  whohaere 
a  characteristic  horror  of  parliamentary  inquiries  into  the 
of  their  trade.  A  deputation,  we  perceive,  had  an  interview  with 
Greorge  Grey,  on  the  17th  ult.,  but  the  Minister  diseoaraged  the  ho^ 
of  the  law  being  altered,  or  that  any  alteration,  if  made,  wenld  be 
accordance  with  the  wishes  then  expressed,  fiir  S.  Bqfnold  and 
G.  Goodman  accompanied  the  deputation  !  The  ttust  caused 
cere  regret,  and  we  trust  that  this  connexion  had  its  rise'  in 
stances  entirely  distinct  from  any  83rmpathy  with  the  sentiments 
object  of  the  deputation  itself. 

Tn£  FOBHATios^oF  THE  ADMixiaTnATivE  Refobm  AflsooiAnovii 
unquestionably  the  great  event  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  paet  monilh. 
It  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  Sth^ 
summoned  by  a  large  body  of  requisitionists,  oomprisii^  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  the  city  of  London.  Long  before  the  hour  of  coa* 
mencement  the  room  and  all  its  avenues  were  densely  crowded,  whOa 
the  street  for  a  considerable  distance  was  rendered  almost  impaa 
by  the  multitude  of  gentlemen,  including  members  of  Farliament^ 
held  tickets  of  admission,  but  who  were  unable  to  approach  the  eats 
of  the  hotel.  An  application  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  ihe  nse  of  the 
Guildhall  was  promptly  granted,  and  large  numbers  repaired  thither  te 
a  second  mectmg,  over  which  Mr,  Oliveira,  M.P.,  preaded,  and  a* 
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wiiieh  rcaolutiouB  wcro  paseed  siniiJiir  to  those  wliicli  were  curied  at 
the  principal  meetiug.  Tho  nuio  objiwt  of  the  movement  may  ba 
learut  from  the  first  resolution.  'That  the  disasters  to  which  ths 
country  has  boen  sabjeoted  in  the  conduct  of  tiie  preseiit  war  ue 
attributable  to  the  inefficient  uid  practically  irresponsible  managciTieDt 
of  the  vwiouB  depiirtmenta  of  tlie  State,  and  ui^cntly  demand  a 
thoroogb  change  in  the  administrative  system.'  The  Association  has 
now  issued  its  lirst  address  to  t!ia  country,  and  from  this  its  object* 
will  be  distanctly  learned.  The  Aduiinistxative  Reform  Association  ia 
no  mere  war  orgaiuzation.  It  has  abnndant  matters  to  deal  with, 
wliich  have  no  connexion  with  the  war,  and  whethn  tliere  be  war  or 
peace  its  work  will  iju  continued.  The  wftect  of  this  central  move- 
ment haa  been  electrically  fclt  throug'hout  the  empire.  Large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  have  been,  and  are  still  being  held  in  our  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns,  marked  by  no  party  character,  passing  similar 
resolutions,  and  indicating  all  the  appearanoes  of  an  eameiit  but  peaceful 
national  rising.  This  great  movement  has  been  brongbt  about,  not 
directly  by  any  popular  feeling  with  respect  to  the  war.  This  has  not 
been  its  cause,  bat  has  only  fmrnished  it  with  an  occasion.  A  long 
peace  attended  with  commerci^  prosperity  has  induced  a  blind  ac- 
quiescence in  those  doepiy-seated  delects  of  our  political  adminiBtration 
whieb  the  sudden  eruption  and  the  horrible  disasters  »rf"  war  hava 
revealed  in  ail  their  magnitude.  The  whole  body,  however,  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  are  now  iuirly  aroused.  The  people  of  every  party, 
condition,  sex,  and  age,  are  rising  in  all  tho  might  of  a  peaceful  and 
enlightened  opinion  to  revolutionize  the  political  administration  of  our 
country.  And  if  we  are  aot  strangely  deceived  in  our  ni^ry,  thii 
movement  is,  as  regards  many  of  our  institutionB  apparently  the  most 
Htalili',  the  'beginning  of  the  end.'  SupjiortcdbT  the  convictions  of  tho 
jrroiit  IhjiIj,'  of  the  British  people,  this  ^issociution  has  t!ie  ball  at  its 
foot.  Let  it  introduce  its  political  principle  into  its  own  management, 
mid  enlist  only  men  of  cliaracter  and  talent  in  its  service,  and  it  will 
achieve  results  which  will  revive  the  fortunes  and  regenerate  the 
jKilitical  character  of  this  country. 

V.iBioijii  Religious  akd  PurLAirrnopinc  Societies  hatb  se* 
CKSTLT  HELD  THEiK  AuNiTEBBAJHEe.  We  ahail  not  «iter  into 
details,  as  tlieir  number  precludes  our  doing  so  with  anything 
like  Uiseritnination.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  reporting 
tliat  these  oi^nizations  display  no  symptom  of  exhaustion,  and 
tlint  the  manner  in  which  their  proceedings  are  conduet«d  bespeaks  a 
gratifying  improvement.  There  was  a  time  when  good  taste  waa 
frciiuently  ollended,  and  much  intempenuice  and  amniony  were  dis- 
played on  the  i^tforms  of  our  public  meetinge.  We  oonfess  that  we 
ha<i  our  fears,  and  these  were  ]>aintul  in  proportion  as  we  Talued  the 
religious  ends  which  were  sought.  In  our  earlier  days  we  witnessed 
instances  of  buffoonery  wholly  inap^opriate  to  the  gravity  of  snch 
meetings,  and  have  since  been  condemned  to  listen  to  amlntious  dia- 
])lnvs  in  which  the  speaker  was  far  more  prominent  tfaui  his  theme. 
Such  things,  though  they  do  not  justify,  form  some  exooae  for  the 
disparaging  remarks  in  which  the  wit£ng  and  the  ineligioQS  have 
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indulged.  Happily  there  is  a  marked  iinproYement  taldng  pkce 
^unopgst  us.  Mere  excitement  is  avoided ;  religious  principle  is  more 
prominent ;  the  real  strength  of  such  orgaoizataons  is  better  seen ;  tht 
heart  of  the  Christian  man  is  appealed  to  as  the  genuine  source  oC 
Christian  effort, — the  legitimate  dwelling  of  those  graces  from  wluch 
alone  consistent  and  permanent  effort  can  arise.  There  is  a  striking 
and  very  gratifying  contrast  between  the  speaking  of  the  preseoti 
day  and  that  of  some  twenty  years  since.  There  are,  no  doabti» 
exceptions.  Imbecility  will  occasionally  vapor,  vanity  wiU  show  itadf^ 
the  little  arts  of  little  men  may  be  detected,  but  for  the  most  part  tlw 
speeches  now  delivered  are  grave,  earnest,  and  in  manj  cases 
impassioned, — the  pleadings  of  men  who  feel  deeply  interested  in 
the  object  sought,  and  honestly  seek  to  extend  the  like  interest 
amongst  others. 

Most  of  the  Societies  to  whose  anniversaries  we  refer  complain  of 
the  pressure  of  the  times  as  affecting  their  treasurer's  accounts ;  some 
of  them,  however,  we  are  gratified  to  find  adopt  a  difBsrent  languaee^ 
amongst  which  is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, — that  noble 
monument  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  piety«  One  hundred  smd 
eighty-nine  new  auxiliary  societies  have  been  formed  during  the  year, 
constituting  a  total  of  3B13.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  generel 
purposes  are  £64,878  7s.  3d.,  being  £5221  18s.7d.  more  than  these  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  receipts,  we  are  told,  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  previous  year  excepting  that  of  the  Jubilee.  The  issues  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ai*e  1,450,870,  and  the  total  of  its  issues  from  its 
formation  are  29,389,507.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a&flfe 
without  a  cheering  conviction  that  much  good  must  be  done.  Tko 
bread  cast  on  the  waters  wdll  be  seen  after  many  days.  As  we  purpose 
next  month  offering  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  our  public 
meetings  are  conducted,  we  add  nothing  more  at  present. 

In  connexion  with  tue  IIeliqiovs  Ai71i'IY£BBAsiX8  of  tHX 
Month,  wc  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  opening  of  the  Diomma  in 
llegent's  Park  as  a  place  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Bi^iitist 
body.  This  event  took  place  on  the  Ist  inst.,  when  two  sermons  were 
preached,  that  in  the  morning  by  the  Kev.  William  Brock,  of  Blooms 
bury  Chapel,  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the  Bev.  Samud  Martin,  of 
Westminster.  Of  these  two  discoui'ses  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
higlily.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  emm^tly  i^pnMiEiate  te 
the  occasion,  and  were  alike  honorable  to  the  preachers  and  to  the 
congregational  body  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Brock's  sermon  was 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  harmony  that  may  subsist  between 
strong  convictions  and  genuine  catholicity.  His  views  as  n  Baptist 
were  clearly  stated,  yet  no  Panlo-baptist  could  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
the  spirit  he  evinced,  or  to  regard  with  other  than  cordial  acouiesceoee 
the  brotherhood  he  tendered.  Mr.  Martin's  sermon  combmed  rave 
qualities,  ministering  at  once  to  the  edification  and  to  the  pieesore  of 
his  audience.  But  we  are  in  no  disposition  to  criticize.  Our  eemcst 
desire  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  two  sermons  may  pennaneutly  dwell 
in  the  building  where  they  were  delivered. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  religious  public  are  indehled 
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to  Sir  S.  Morton  Pef-u,  Bart.,  for  the  appropriation  of  this  birilding 
to  the  purpoees  of  rcltgioiia  worship.  At  a  cost  of  more  than 
£1S,U00  it  hna  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  in  its  jireHcnt  style.  The 
munilicenca  evinced  in  beyond  nil  praise.  The  example  is  worthy  of 
nnivertial  imitation,  nnd  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  tliat  other  wealthy 
men  follow  it, — not,  it  may  be,  in  the  estcnt  of  the  benefaction,  but  ii 
the  fipirit  which  prompts  it,  and  the  mode  la  which  it  is  displayed. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  was  a  noblo  instanee  of  similar  liberality, 
and  his  memory  deserves  on  this  account,  as  on  many  others,  to  bo 
held  in  lasting  ireneration.  Between  the  morning  and  evening  scrvieeg 
a  large  party  assembled  to  dinner  at  the  Fitzroy  Rooms,  Kew  Road, 
where  bir  Morton  Peto  presided.  Referring  to  a  similar  meeting  in 
1S4M,  whL-nBloomsbnry  Chapel  was  ofiened,  he  alluded  to  the  intention 
he  then  expressed '  to  leave  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  building  to  be 
defrayed"  by  the  congregation ;  and  reported  that  this  debt  had  been 
extinguished.  The  chapol  has  been  pat  in  trust,  and  is  now  the 
l)roj)erty  of  the  denomination.  It  is  due  to  the  honorable  baronet 
to  say  that  a  moiety  of  the  debt  m  left  was  diachaiwed  by  himself,  in 
addition  to  the  two-tliirds  previously  contributed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Itegent'a  Park  Chapel,  ho  titated  his  purpose  in  like  manner  to  leave 
only  one-third  of  the  oost.  to  bo  defrayed  by  the  congregation  it  is 
not  often  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  report  suuh  mtmiticence.  Wo  do  it 
all  honor,  and  cordially  pray  that  the  religious  objeot  contemplated 
may  be  fully  realized. 

The  style  of  the  chapel  is  Byzantine.  It  has  a  ringularly  novel 
appearance,  as  its  architecture  was  necessarily  regulated  by  its  previous 
construction.  The  Diorama  was  erected  in  1S23,  and  cost  £9U00, 
jneloding  two  houses  in  I*ark.square.  The  principal  entrance  is  from 
the  Pari,  where  the  architect  has  displayed  singular  good  taste  in 
availiiiij  himself  of  tlie  space  allbrded.  Tliree  doors  open  from 
l'iirk'Si|iiare  into  a  vestibule,  from  which  two  flights  of  stone 
Kteps  leitd  into  an  inner  hall.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  octagon 
in  plan,  and  behind  it  is  the  baptistry,  lined  with  Minton's  tiles. 
It  is  designedly  left  open  as  a  standing  witness  of  the  views  which 
are  entei'tained  on  a  much  disputed  topic.  The  chapel  contains 
stttini;s  lor  75U  adults  on  the  ground  floor,  and  300  in  the  gallerv. 
Thi'L-e  iire  also  200  free  seats,  and  160  sittings'  for  children.  A 
lar^'e  ruom  for  week  evening  services,  capable  of  containing  200 
pL-r*i>iis.  is  attached.  There  are  also  ministers'  and  deacons'  vestries, 
•.'Kiiiniittre  rooms,  &e,,  and  under  the  chapel  are  school  rooms  for  about 
5UI)  c'liildrcn.  The  whole  style  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Th.Te  is  everything  to  gratify  a  cultivated  taste  without  anj'  approach 
lo  display.  It  \s  eminently  appropriate  to  the  locality,  and  the  entrance 
from  iti'genfs  Park  is  unparalleled  in  chapel  architecture.  The  work 
liiis  Ijeen  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of 
J'addini;tiin,  and  rellects  much  credit  on  his  good  judgment  and  t^te. 

Tlie  Itev.  \V.  Landells,  late  of  Birmingham,  has  undertaken  the 
ministerial  labors  of  the  place,  and  all  who  are  concerned  for  the 
riliLtiiiiis  ijiterfsts  of  the  community  will  earnestly  desire  on  his 
behalf  the  Hustaiuing  energy  of  Him  to  whose  worship  the  place  is 
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deroted.    We  can  readily  imagine  that  Mr.  LandenB' 

fldnks  within  him  at  the  thought  of  the  respcmsibilitua  he  Imui  unda^ 

taken,  but  there  is  much  to  encourage  and  animate  himy  and  w^ 

trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  he  will  rejoice  m  a^ 

marked  as  that  which  has  attended  hia  fellow^laborer  at 

ChapeL 

Th£  Nation  has  b£ce5Tlt  BXcif.insorBTKD  at  vbb 
ICADB  IS  THE  HouBS  OP  CoMMOifB  to  oTuah  the  honanUe  mtmnhur  §ag 
Aylesbury.  There  was  a  semblance  of  propiielpf  in  the  fini 
though  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  awakned  imifen 
tion.  Mr.  Layard,  no  doubt,  was  guilty  of  some  enraca  m  hia 
at  the  Liverpool  dinner.  These  errors,  howeier,  were  wiiolly 
the  merits  of  the  great  qncsticm  which  he  has  been  ao  iBstxiime 
raising.  It  was  proper  that  they  should  be  rectified,  and  had  tke 
manner  of  doing  it  been  temperate  and  Jli^rltfib,  the  pvblio  would 
gone  with  his  assailants.  But  when  the  red  tt^piais  and  tke 
members  of  the  House  joined  to  clamor  him  down,  the  tme 
of  the  onslaught  was  seen.  The  e£fect  produced  oat  of  doon  was  tke 
very  reverse  of  that  which  was  contemplated.  Men  forgot  the  enoB 
of  the  aft^  dinner  speech  in  the  ei^ecness  with  which  an  intemlad 
clique  sought  to  hunt  down  their  victim.  But  the  taeties  of  Ife 
Layard's  assailants  have  been  as  unskilful  aa  their  poKoj  waa  adfiA. 
Had  they  been  wise  they  would  have  lefb  him  in  the  wnmg ;  but  in  thor 
solicitude  to  crush  the  man  who  exposed  a  vicious  system^  thej  Ofo^ 
stepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  have  done  for  Mr.  Lajatd  lAat 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  have  done  far  him.  Thmr  httve  ob» 
literated  the  recollection  of  his  inaccnracy,  and  have  placed  Juoa 
the  public  in  a  position  from  which,  with  ordinasj  eaie  on  hia 
part,  he  can  never  be  dislodged.  We  refer,  of  course^  to.  vkai 
place  in  the  House  on  the  18th  respecting  Ci^ytain  Qunstis^ 
which,  excepting  the  previous  attack  already  refexred  to, 
disgraceful  has  occurred  in  the  recent  domgi  of  FlnliameBt.^  *The 
honorable  gentlemen,'  says  the  '  Times*  of  the  19th,  '  who  acswBMd 
and  hooted  at  the  member  for  Aylesbury  with  so  xaiiclk  efieot  hik 
night  have,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  rendered  him  a 
One  or  two  more  such  field  nights,  and  Mr.  Layaid  is  a 
all  the  immunities  of  the  class.'  The  conduct  of  Sir  Ji 
was  specially  reprehensible ;  indeed  we  know  no  words 
the  amenities  of  liic  in  which  to  express  our  eatimatB  of  hia 
doing.  Anything  more  mean  or  contemptible  we  have  sen 
nessed.  We  leave  him  with  unaffected  pity  to  the  calm  but 
castigation  which  Mr.  Lavard's  letter  of  the  19th,  addresecd  to  Ae 
editor  of  the  '  Times,'  inflicts.  ^  In  his  anxiety,'  says  the  honanbls 
member  for  Aylesbury,  '  to  screen  himself,  and  to  throw  the  odhna  of 
what  has  occurred  upon  mc,  Sir  James  Graham  has  not  hesitated  to 
state  calmly  and  deliberately  that  which  he  ought  to  kavo  known  of 
his  own  knowledge  to  be  absolutely  false.' 

All  hopes  oy  immediate  p£ac£  abe  ABAin>0K£9.    Loid 
ston  and  his  associates  continue  to  talk  of  the  Vienna 
haviug  terminated,  but  their  language  is  vagoe  and  their  policj 
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to  grave  snspicioa.  We  were  never  Bsngume  of  an;-  good  reflsllr'&oo 
Jtord  John  Kussell's  luanon  ta  Vienna ;  bat  the  retun  of  hii  lordahw 
ftod  the  departure  of  tbe  otber  n^otUtors  from  khe  Anatnui  oqatu 
hB«»  destroyed  whAteTCr  expectaticHie  otdien  dmj  hsre  entertaoMid- 
We  regret  the  iasue,  bub  are-  not  Horpriaed.  Tba  policy  of  Busm.  from 
the  fixat  was  delusive  and  hoUow.  The  ohgett  was  to  gain  time,  nul 
hj  an  appeniHace  of  moderation  to  prennt  tiw  Qenoan  powers  from 
takiDg  part  with  France  and  Eng^aud^  '^he  BaasianaDToy  to  tin 
i'nukfori  Biet  has  now  fonaiMf  annooneed  to  tli«  Genam  Statai^ 
that  though  the  cooferenow  have  kd  to^  &o  dafinatcv*  nedUr  the 
Czar  is  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  anangtaarat  mmooDaUty  ceo- 
cLoded  on  the  first  and  aeeood  of  the  fata  pobits.  TUi  wncwion  o« 
the  sulyect  of  the  FrincipalitieB,  and  at  tbo  nwigatioa  o€  tbd  Danube^ 
emfaracea  the  main  points  of  Geiman  inteiaat,  and  ia  conaeiniait^ 
adaptetl  to  prevent  the  Oenaan  powers  from  takmg^pait  irith  W tsteni 
Europe.  So  far,  the  Czar  has  played  his  cards  skilfully.  In  the 
meantiiDO  the  policy  of  Austria  continues  to  be  evasive  and  torttioue. 
Notwithstanding  tho  rejection  of  her  overtures,  she  is  evidently  un- 
prepared to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  December  the  2nd. 
Her  words  are  with  the  allies,  her  deeds  with  Russia.  Such  has  been 
her  position  from  the  conunenoanmt,  and  soeh  it  will  continue  to  be 
so  long  aa  is  possible.  Sho  is  not  in  a  condition  to  break  with  Bussia. 
Her  past  misdeeds  cripjili.'  Iii:-r.  Tu  taku  mi  iii.tivt-  jiart  in  Ihc  stni^'ctli^ 
which  is  pending  woultl  be  to  hazard  the  integrity  of  her  t-nipire.  by 
arming  E^ainst  herself  no  iueonsiderable  portion  of  her  subject^.  Wo 
could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  her,  did  we  not  feel  that  her  per- 
plexity and  hunuliation  aro  tho  natural  results  of  her  past  misdoings. 
This  state  of  things  may  well  awaken  serious  aj^ehension.  Were 
the  .-dlicH  prepared  for  the  ret[iiireinenta  of  the  crisis  we  sliould  have 
no  111 i?i,'i villi,'.  But  it  is  plain  to  demonatration  that  they  iire  not. 
Our  own  niiiiisteni  are  feeble  and  vaeillnting. — the  sivoni  ndvocfttesi  iif 
cliiiuesliip,  dc^ititntc  of  genuine  patriotism  and  of  commanding  states* 
nianahip.  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
without  feeling  humiliated  before  the  nations.  Anything  more  j^une 
and  lipiritless,  luiytbing  more  unworthy  of  the  memories  of  a  great 
people,  or  leas  adapted  to  conduct  a  terrible  conflict  to  a  eucceisful 
ja^uo,  ennnut  well  be  imagined.  It  is  no  relief  to  turn  to  most  of  tho 
hostile  debates  wliuh  have  occurred  in  cither  Houao.  Lc«d  Bllen- 
l)orou!.'h's  motion  was  evidently  a  mere  party  move,  whilst  the  facility 
with  whicli  Mr,  Milner  Gibaon  consenWl  to  waive  hia  motion  awakens 
lUscreuitalile  suapieioiis.  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  let  ns  know  the  con- 
ditions, however  humiliating ;  but  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  let 
ua  prueeed  with  determination  and  cameatness.  The  two  alternatives 
ari'  bel'orc  us,  and  our  ehoicc  should  be  instantly  made.  On  the  24tb, 
a  debate  o<'eurred  on  the  following  motion  of  Mr,  Disraeli — '  That  this 
iio(i,-e.  Ii;iving  seen  with  regret  that  the  conferences  of  Vienna  have 
nut  lk>l  h>  :i  termination  of  hostilities,  feela  it  to  be  a  duty  to  declare 
that  it  « ill  eoutiiiue  to  give  every  aupiwrt  to  her  Majesty  in  the  pro- 
si'i  iitioii  oft  lie  war  until  bci' Majesty  shall,  in  conjunction  with  her  aUie», 
obtain  till'  this  countrj-  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.'      The  discussion 
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which  ensued  gives  coloring  to  much  which  has  been  whispend 
late.  The  object  of  the  struggle,  it  is  now  alleged,  is  acoompGihi 
Russia  has  been  prevented  from  seizing  on  Turkey,  and  peace  sboi 
therefore  be  concluded  on  the  ho»t  terms  that  can  be  made.  Fn 
much  of  this  we  dissent,  but  it  is  too  late  in  the  month  to  enhr 
The  debate  was  continued  until  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  on  the  I 
lowing  day  Mr.  Disraeli's  resolution  was  rejected  lij  819  to  219. 
meeting  of  203  members  was  held  at  the  official  residence  of  L 
Falmcrston  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  when  we  are  toldbri 
^  Globe*  that  his  '  explanations  were  considered  most  satisfSactory,  i 
his  refutation  of  the  insinuations  brought  against  the  Gkyvemm 
was  most  complete.'  We  do  not  oxi)ect  any  good  thin^  from  the  deb 
It  boars  a  party  character  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Mr.  Lars 
motion  had  had  precedence.  As  a  contest  between  Whig^  and  C 
servatives,  the  country  cares  nothing  about  the  matter. 
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MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 


The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  address 
themselves  in  tliis  api)eal,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  Christian 
affection,  and  not  less  of  confidence  in  their  expansive  and  gene- 
rous sympathies,  to  all  their  fellow  Christians,  without  distinction, 
who  pray  and  labour  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  among  tlje 
heathen. 

The  Society  has  Missionaries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ceylon,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  France. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  Churches  under  the  care  of  the  Society's 
Missionaries  number  about  3,000  members,  exclusive  of  Jamaica, 
where  the  Churches  planted  by  its  instrumentality  are  self-supporting 

and  cuntiiin  "^5,000  members,  but  where  the  Mission  still  sustains  a 
'JliL'ulogical  Institution  for  training  a  Native  Ministry.  In  Africa, 
the  Churches  contjiin  about  120  members,  in  Ceylon  nearly  500, 
and  in  India  about  '2,000.  These  persons,  denominated  members, 
arc  (liose  who,  on  a  personal  profession  of  Christianity,  have  been 
:i(hniti('d  to  Christian  ordinances  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
In  a<ldiliou  t  >  these,  a  much  larger  number  of  heathen  have 
rennuiKtd  idolatry:  and  the  Missionaries,  in  tlieir  stated  and 
itintrant  labours,  preach  the  Gospel,  and  circulate  the  Word  of  God, 
among  large  masses  of  the  population  in  every  district. 

At  nearly  all  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Society,  there  are 
l)a y  Sehouls.    Tiicy  number  seventy ^  and  contain  about  7,000  children 

in  e'ii<taiii  attendance. 

Thi  ]\Iissi()riaries  of  the  Society,  among  their  incidental  labours, 
have  wrillcu  and  published  fourteen  Grammars  and  nine  Dictionaries, 
mostly  of  languages  in  which  no  such  works  previously  existed.    They 


have  also  translated  the  Word  of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  netaij 
all  the  languages  of  India,  besides  those  of  Isubn  and  Dualla,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  '^eir  Bengali  version  of  the  Scriptures  is 
chiefly  used  by  all  Missionaries  in  that  great  province  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

The  Society  proposes  to  extend  its  Indian  Mission  by  adding 
twenty  new  labourers  to  the  band  already  sustained  by  them.  E]|^ 
have  already  been  sent  forth.  But  additional  means  are  required  to 
complete  the  number,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  death  and 
removal.  Those  to  be  sent  will,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  Bengdi 
Proper,  where  there  are  no  Missiojiaries  of  any  other  Societjfj^  ami 
where  there  are  only  Ten,  among  a  population  of  nearly  Twad/ 
Millions.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  requisite  to  increase  As 
annual  income  of  the  Society  by  £5,000  a  year,  part  of  which  Ihb 
been  realized ;  but  in  order  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  remainder,  the 
Committee  make  the  present  appeal. 

Contiibutions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Treasoni; 
Sir  S.  Mohton  Peto,  Bart.,  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Miwina 
House,  who  wiU  gladly  supply  any  further  information  which  majle 
needed.  1 

By  direction  of  the  Committee, 


FRED.  TBESTRAII^l 

Seeretarjf.  \ 

Baptist  Mission  House,  ] 

33,  MooRGATE  Street,  London,  I 


March,  1855. 


1 


♦  Soe  "  J^engal  as  a  J^Iission  rieia,'  by  M.  Wyi.ik,  Esq.,  and  " The  KMoUt of  HisiflM?     i 
Labour  iji  India."    Published  by  W.  II.  Dallon,  Cockstw  SlMet  '      J 
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TO  THE 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


in  Editorial  Postscript  which  appeared  in  July  last  you  were  informed  that 
le  conduct  of  this  Journal  was  about  to  pass  into  other  and  highly  competent  hands.  When 
tion  that  Dr.  Harris  is  the  individual  who  had  consented  to  undertake  the  office,  I  feel  thai 
fully  justifying  the  terms  in  which  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the  future  Editor  were 
iterized.  The  readers  of  the  Eclectic  will  be  deeply  grieved  to  learn  the  cause  to  which 
we  the  disappointment  of  these  expectations.  This  sliaU  be  stated  in  the  following  extract 
i  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Harris  to  myself: — '  I  am  grieved  to  decline  the  post  which  I  had 
to  fill ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  what  I  ought  to  have  suspected,  that  in  thinking  of  the 
'ship  I  was  overrating  both  my  leisure  and  my  health  ;  and  on  returning  from  a  short  tour 
ate  of  considerable  languor,  the  representations  of  my  medical  adviser  corrobprate  my  own 
tion  that  I  am  acting  wisely  in  desisting  from  the  undertaking/  In  a  word,  the  state  of 
arris's  health  has  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  undortakQ  the  labours  and  respon- 
es,  which  I  hoped  had  conclusively  devolved  upon  his  hands. 

•eassuming  the  duty  thus  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  me,  I  wish  to  conTey  to  yon  the  inten- 
ind  the  hopes  with  which  my  own  mind  is  possessed.  I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  see 
7LBCTIC  Review  invested  with  that  influence  to  which  it  is  entitled,  alike  by  its  history  and 
tsent  position.  Tliere  never  was  a  time  when  a  manly  advocacy  of  Scriptural  truth  and  of 
r  and  spiritual  freedom  was  more  cogently  demanded  of  their  supporters  than  it  is  at  the  present 
at.  The  great  social  changes  which  have  long  been  foreseen  are  now  imminent.  Systems 
bought  secure  are  tottering  to  their  fall ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  the  principles  of 
shall  not  be  buried  even  for  a  time  beneath  their  ruins,  but  shall  rise,  a  lasting  structure, 
them. 

;  while  the  times  demand  the  most  fearless  advocacy  of  those  principles  which  survive  both 
ocks  of  controversy  and  the  frailties  of  a  vacillating  and  ignorant  defence,  there  never  was  a 
[  in  which  it  was  a  more  urgent  duty  of  the  conservators  of  those  principles  to  speak  the  truth 
e,  to  pour  oil  on  the  broken  waters  of  strife,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not,  by  their  own  rash 

Serance,  exacerbate  the  violence,  while  they  break  down  the  respect,  of  their  opponents.  The 
,  has  never  been  so  powerful  as  when  it  was  passive  and  persecuted  ;  and  the  world  has  ever 
nore  awed  by  the  readiness  of  the  Martyr  to  be  offered  up  thai)  by  the  smiting  with  the 
,  and  the  invocation  of  fire  from  Heaven. 

th  these  convictions  it  will  be  my  aim  to  maintain  in  the  conduct  of  this  Journal  those 
lal  ])rincij)le8  by  which  it  has  always  been  distinguished,  consistently  with  cordial  good-will 
iscienti«»us  oppont'nts  ;  satisfied  as  I  am  that  neither  of  these  can  be  sacrificed  to  the  other 
lit  con)])roinisin^  the  greatest  and  best  of  causes.  This  rule  will  be  my  guide  on  all  topics, 
lor  rtli^'ious,  educational,  political,  or  literary  ;  while  on  the  subject  which  divides  the  two 
sections  of  cojigregational  Dissenters,  there  will  still  be  maintained  that  strict  neutrality 
I  has  from  the  first  been  the  constitutionjvl  policy  of  the  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

siil)servionce  to  this  main  object,  it  is  my  earnest  purj)Ose  to  elevate  the  literary  and  scientific 
ct«r  of  the  work  hy  enlisting  the  services  of  the  ablest  contributors  whose  assistance  it  is  in 
)wer  to  obtiiin,  and  to  make  it  in  all  respects  adeouate  to  the  demands  of  an  inquiring  and 
•ving  age.  Its  ])ages,  therefore,  will  be  marked  by  as  much  variety  as  is  compatible  with 
;  regard  f  r  usefulness  ;  and  a  constant  watch  will  be  kept,  not  only  on  the  literature  of 
)wn  country,  but  also  on  the  press,  and  especially  the  theological  press,  of  Grermany  and 
-ica. 

the  success  of  this  effort,  the  co-operation  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  class  to  whom  the 
of  the  Eci.KCTif  will  be  addressed  is  obviously  indispensable.  Those  who  value  the  principles 
^ocates  must  8U])port  their  own  liteniture,  if  it  is  to  be  supported  at  all.  As  the  cheapest 
diciil  of  the  tlay,  embarked  in  the  promotion  of  the  highest  concerns  of  society,  it  has  a 
r  claim  on  your  a<lhesion.  Its  interests  are  in  your  hands  ;  and  your  only  effectual  moile  of 
rding  them  is  by  regularly  taking  the  Journal  yourself,  and  inducing  all  whom  you  can 
nee  to  follow  your  example. 

THOMAS  PRICE. 

Th^  EciTCTrc  Rf.view  ma;/  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs  Ward  &  Co., 
,ittriio:(t,r  line,  a'  One  tihiUuifj  and  Sixpence,  thi  publication  price,  witJiOiU  charge  of  postage 
tUe  order  t<f  for  two  or  more  copies.  2ft 
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IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  GOMPANT, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Inttituted  1820. 

•    Samttel  HrBBEUT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

William  R.  Robinsok,  Esq.,  Depufy-Ckairmam, 

The  Scale  of  Premiums  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  ▼ery 
racter,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

Four-Fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  etetyjiflk  ^ 
may  be  applied  to  increase  the  s\im  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cail^  art 
reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

One-Third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  wbob  ta 
life,  may  remmn  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  oonTcnienoe ;  or  tlie  Din 
will  loud  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  tlie  sccunty  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Ga 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security. — Those  who  cfTect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  hj  ill 

scribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  invcstecC  from  the  risk  ' 

members  ot  Mutual  Societies. 

The  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  exdusive  of  the  S 
Tested  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement : — 

At  the  close  of  the  Inst  financial  year,  the  sums  Assured,  inchiding 

Bonus  added,  amounted  to £S,SOQtM 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than 800^M 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to 109yM 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced 

SAMUEL  INGALL. 


WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  always  been  wanted  is  hut  paUiaiMd,] 
4s.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  ^ntaining  upwuds  of  7000  wonbMtl 
in  the  Dictionary,  comprising:  the  participles  of  the  verbs,  which  peiplex  even  thebert  W8 
No  person  that  writes  a  letter  should  be  without  this  wo^  All  Senior  Pl^ib  A 
have  it. 

*  ^Ve  heartily  recommend  this  book.' — Ecan.  Ifa^,,  October,  1853. 
'  Til  is  book  IS  invaluable.* — JfWi-/y  Tim^i. 

Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co.,  54,  Flcct-strect.    Any  BookaeUer  will  yticim  H 
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NEW    BOOKS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS. 


'story  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third. 

By  William  Massey,  M.P.     Octavo.     The  First  Volume.  \In  January, 

ford  Essays.     Written  by  Members  of  the  University 

of  Oxford.    Ouc  Volume.     Octavo.  *  [In  JaHuary. 

hribridge  Essays.   Written  by  Members  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge,    One  Volume.     Octavo.  \ln  the  Spring. 

n^cient  and  Mod^n  Fish  Tattle. 

By  the  llev.  C.  David  Badham,  M.D.,  Author  of  *  The  Esculent  Puneuses  of  England. 
Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  *  Fniser's  Magazine.*    With  Copious  Jjidex.     12s. 

3artsease  ;  or,  the  Brother's  Wife. 

By  the  Author  of  the  *  Heir  of  Redclyffe.'    Third  Edition.    Two  Volumes.    12s. 

dham's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.    By  Robert  Bell.    2s.  6d. 

'aller's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.     By  Robert  Bell.     2s.  6d. 

laucer's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Memoir.  By  Robert  Bell.  Vob.  I.  arid  II.    2s.  6d.  each. 

)ctures  onEducation, delivered  at  thelioyal  Institution f>y 


W.  Whewell,  D.D,  E.RS. 
Professor  Faraday,  F.R.S. 
R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


C.  G.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Tyndall»  F.R.S. 
J^Paget,  F.R.S. 


AV.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  One  Volume.     6s. 

fyofs  Earth  and  Man. 

\\"\{\\  Concriioiis  ami  Notes.     Cheap  Edition,  with  Copious  Index.     2s. 

wrrations  in  Physical  Geography. 

\\\  Mi.s  i(.  M.  ZoKNLiN.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 

^ild  Animals. 

\\\  Makv  KnjiKRTs.     Cheaper  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

nniestii'iiUul  A  nimals. 

]U  Makv  Koukhts.     Cheaper  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

[^('t  it  res  on  Astronomy. 

V>\  1 1 KNK Y  MosKLE Y,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  OUC  of  Her  Majesty*s  Inspectors  of  Schools.    Cheaper 

Edition.      3s.  (kl. 

(ypular  PJtysiology. 

IK  r.  \\.  Lord,  M.B.     Cheaper  Edition,  revised.     5s. 

'fuh7it\s  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

iW  W.  Cooke  Taylok,  LL.D.     Clicaper  Edition.     6s. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  and  SON,  West  Strand.  21 


THE  AUTHOE. 
Just  published,  a  New  Poem,  in  four  1 
fyHE    AUTHOR.    18mo,  cloth,  jplt,  8fl. 

'  A  little  architect  in  all  his  tchen 
Some  saj  he  had  a  method  in  hii 

London :  Williak  Auad,  13,  Pati 


Oil  the  Ut  nf  January  will  be  published,  illuatnted  witi 

'  Dr.  Ethermg;tOD's  Prescription,'  and  othns 

First  Number,  price  4d„ 

THE  JUBILEE  VOLUME  OF  THE  YOI 

FOR  FORTY-NINE  YEARS  this  Popular  Mi 
Pi'ourictors  hnve  made  arrangcmciita  to  present  tlic 
VOLUSlE  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

'  Something  to  please,  and  Eomething  to  instruct,'  const 
the  aim  of  its  conductiirs.  Whatcrcr  is  morallj  lovel; 
wriciiiucd  into  its  pages.  For  Fanulics,  Boarding  3ch( 
vuluuK^s  are  indispensable.  The  Monthly  numbers,  price 
liookseller. 

London:  Sons  F.  Shaw,  37,  Bouthampton-iow, 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  LATE  W.  1 
This  day,  in  super  royal  Svo,  price  13s.  cloth, 

JERUSALEM    REVISITED.    ByW. 
Engravings  and  Woodcuts. 

Recently  published,  Unifo 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS ;  or,  the  Founaet 
of  James  1.     With  23  Plates.    Second  Edition.    CI 


W 


ALKS    ABOUT    JERUSALEM.     With  2 

Edition.    Cloth,  gilt,  lia.,  morocco,  gilt.  Sis. 


FORTY  DAYS  IN  THE   DESERT.     With 
Fourlh  Edition.    Price  12s,  cloth,  gilt,  morocco,  gi 
5. 
"pOOTSTEI'S    OF    OUR     LORD     AND     H 

-*-     Engravmgs  on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts.    Thin 
morocco,  elegant,  303. 

6. 

THE  NILE  BOAT.     With  25  Steel  Engnivin( 
Edition.    Price  IGs.  clotli,  gilt,  SSs.  morocco  gilt. 

^  ^• 

/^LEANINGS  ON  THE  OVERLAND  BOU" 
VJT    Wooodcuts.     Second  Edition.    Price  1  Os.  cloth,  oi 

8. 
■piCTUltES    FROM    SICILY.      With  33  Eng 
-■■        Woodcuts.     Super-royal  Svo,  price  ICs.  cloth,  gilt. 

Aktiilb  Hall,  Vikic£,  &  Co.,  S3, 1 


iX     A 


Second  Thousand,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MORNINGS  WITH  JESUS :  a  Series  of  Devotional  Readings  for  the  Closet 
and  the  Family.    By  the  late  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath. 

Loudon :  John  Farquuab  Shaw,  27,  Southampton-row,  and  36,  Paternoster-row.      14 

DR.  CUMMING'S  NEW  WORK. 
This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap,  doth,  price  6s. 

THE    DAILY  LIFE  ;   or,   Precepts  and  Prescriptions  for  Christian  Living. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

AjiTHXjfi  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.  17 

Publishing  by  PABTBIDOE,  OAEEY,  and  Co. 

1. 

ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

NINEVEH  and  its  RUINS;   or,  the  History  of  the  Great  City.     By  the 
Rev.  R.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.    Crown 
Ito,  with  Forty-five  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  Layard,  5s. ;  by  post,  6s. 

2. 

HISTORICAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  of  the  WOMEN  of  the 
BIBLE.    Chronologically  Arranged.    By  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hbadley.    Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  3s. 

3. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ILLUSTRIOUS,  Vol.  VI.,  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  48. ;  containing, 
ainon^  others,  Schamyl,  Mrs.  Fry,  Huffh  Miller,  J.  P.  Cuiran,  W.  Cobbett,  Murat,  Sir 
J.  Napier,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Defoe,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Rembrandt,  G.  Stenhenson,  R.  PoUok, 
Lamartiue,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Swedenborg,  Lord  Denman,  Bernard  Barton,   Canrobert, 
.,'^.  J.  Guruey,  T.  Campbell,  &c.  &o. 

4. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SEER :  a  Companion  to  '  The  Coming  Crisis  Not 
Yet.'    By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Yonge,  Brentford.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.;  by  post,  2s. 

5. 
r^  ETIiSEMANE  ;   Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lock  Chapel,  in  Lent,  1854.     By 
^     the  Hev.  Caiel  Molyneux,  Author  of  *  Israel's  Future,'  *The  World  to  Come,'  &c. 
Cruw  u  Svo,  is.  Od. ;  by  post,  5s. 

6. 
T^  H  E  JORDAN  and  the  RHINE  ;  or,  the  East  and  the  West ;  being  the  result 
J-  <tf  Five  Viurs'  Residence  in  Syria  and  Five  Years'  Residence  in  Germany.  By  the 
\U'\.  \\ .  (Jkaham,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Arctic  His- 
lorical  JSocictv  of  Svria,  Member  of  the  Archaological  Society  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  Demy 
>v(,,  clnth,  lu;.  Gd.;  by  post,  lis.  Gd. 

7. 
'^piIE    TEMPTATION   of  JESUS   in  the  WILDERNESS.     By   Adolphb 
*       MoNof),  r.-kstor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Paris,  and  Translation  Sanctioned  and 
I\L'\i><(l  l)v  the  Author.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  3s. 

8. 

IXIMDELITY':  its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Pearson, 
lAcinouth,  N.B.    Evaiu^^elical  Alliance  Prize  Essay.    Demy  Svo,  price  10s.  6d.    Twenty- 
A^\\\  !i  Ihousaiul,  Tcopie's  Edition,  single  copies.  Is.  Gd.,  or  in  parcels  of  twenty,  £1.  (Twenty- 

«i_c.ii  ii  lhi)usuiidj. 

9. 
^EUMOXS  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS,  Chapter  I.     By  H.  F.  Kohl- 

>^     jjkKjGe,  \).\y.,  of  Elberfeld,  Germany.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  Gd.     By  post,  3s. 

London:  Partkidge,  Oakty,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  13 


SCRIPTURE  READERS  TO  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 


SOLDIERS'   FRIEID   AIB   ABIT   SCBIPTUBE   BEABES8'    SOCD 

PATB0N8. 
THE  BIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  R.   GROSVEKOBy  M.P. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  K.a 
THE  VISCOUNT  EBRINGTON. 

PRESIDENT. 
THE  REV.  DR  MARSH. 


OmCB  — 15,  SZBTSlt  XA&l*,  STRAHD,  &0H90H. 


FOE  many  years  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  through  the  Divine  goodn 
have  been  enabled  to  prosecute  their  work  with  much  success.  They  wouhl,  thod 
encourage  their  hearts  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  afresh  address  themselves,  not  od 
every  present  department  of  labour  entered  upon,  but  seek  by  every  Scriptural  and  hi 
means  the  extension  of  their  labours. 

Sixteen  Agents  arc  now  employed  by  the  Society.  Eight  Scsiftube-keadebs^  m 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hev.  Geo.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  MaiIl's,  Svin 
Wilts,  who  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  for  that  pui 
are  with  the  army  in  the  East. 

The  labours  of  the  Scripture-readers  now  engaged  in  the  East,  both  in  Hospital  and  Ci 
have  been  attended  with  many  pleasing  results,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  numy  of 
brave  soldiers  in  their  dying  tour  have  found  peaoe  through  the  blood  of  the  crosa^  thrc 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Agents  of  the  Society. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  times,  that,  during  the  brief  period  of  the  just  strife  of  nat 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Christian  liberality  has  been  eyinced  towards  our  sal 
soldiers  in  various  forms.  The  Committee  of  this  Society  recognise  with  unfeigned  pfei 
the  various  streams  of  evangelical  benevolence  which  have  so  liberally  floweOa  bat  al 
same  time  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  their  own  department  of  labour  is  not  an 
the  least  important  of  the  efforts  made  to  henefit  the  British  army.  The  soul  is  of  inaJcnl 
value,  and  once  lost,  lost  for  ever ! 

Tlie  object  of  this  Society  is  to  make  known  to  the  British  soldier,  at  home  and  ah 
the  knowledge  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  saye  sinners.  Especially  are  their  d 
needed  at  the  seat  of  war,  among  the  many  thousands  of  the  wounded  and  dying  of  our  li 
countrymen.  To  British  Christians  the  Committee  would  earnestly  and  resp«*tfallT  af 
for  aid,  in  a  cause  so  full  of  mercy,  and  to  which  such  evident  proou  of  the  JDivine  mh 
have  been  vouchsafed. 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  G.  Bums,  Esq.,  17»  Fori 
road,  Paddington ;  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  A.  Blake,  at  the  Omee,  15*  Ei 
Hall ;  by  Hev.  Dr.  Marsh,  Beckenliam ;  by  Messrs.  Nisbet,  Bemers-street,  O^ora-cti 
Lieutenant  Biackmore,  6,  Seymour-place,  New-road ;  by  the  Bankers,  Boyal  Bffitiih  I 
429,  Strand ;  and  at  the  offices  of  the  '  Record'  and  '  Christian  Times.' 


Lately  published. 

CONSECRATED  HEIGHTS ;   or,  SCENES  of  HIGHER  MANIFES 
TIONS.     By  Rev.  R.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  MJtIA.    In  Sro,  price  8a 

cloth. 

'  A  volume  of  great  power  and  comprehensiveness  .  .  .  the  writer  is  a  man  of  no  ordi 
power.     His  views  are  comprehensive  and  full  of  Ufe ;  and  his  mode  of  treatment  b  i 

vigorous,  and  brilliant. — Ktangelical  Mayazine. 

Wakd  &  Co.,  11^  Fatemoster-row. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADT 


Just  published. 

JIDIES  OF  THE  KEFORMATION.  By  the  Rev.  James  Aitdkesok. 
*  With  above  100  Illustrations  by  J.  Godwin,  J.  W.  Archer^  &0.  Small  4to,  cloth 
":«,  12s.  6d.;  calf  antique,  21s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Numerous  Illustrations.    Cloth  extra»  7s,  6d.;  calf  antique,  148. 

Blacrie  &  SoK,  Warwick-square,  London;   GUsgow  and  Edinbnigh.  0 

VALUABLE  WORK. 

"^HE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 

-  Testaments,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Parallelisms,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Pre- 
tes  for  the  Several  Books,  and  an  entirely  new  Selection  of  References  to  Parallel  and 
ixstrative  Passages.  Part  IV.  The  Prophetical  Books,  Super-royal  8vo.  is.  In  neat 
ver. 

Also,  Part  I.,  3a. ;  H.,  4s. ;  IH.,  Ss. 

THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE.  Vol.  I.— GENESIS  TO  SOLOMON'S 
I>NG.     Super-royal  8vo.    With  Maps,  &c.    10s.  6d.,  extra,  doth,  boards. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster-row,  and  164,  Piccadilly;  and  sold  by  the 

Booksellers.  8 

ENGTGLOP.aa)IA  METBOFGLITAITA. 

!^ew  Edition,  in  a  Series  of  Crown  Svo  volumes,  each  containing  a  complete  Treatise,  and 

published  eyery  Second  Month. 


The  Issue  for  the  Pirst  Half  of  1855  will 

A  TREATISE  ON  TRIGONOMETRY.    By  Geobge  B.  Aibt,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Astronomer  Royal.     Revised  and  Questions  added,  bv  Hugh  Blackbubit,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  2s.  6a.     January  1. 

ACOMPEXDIUM  OF  THE  OCCULT  SCIENCES ;  comprising  Supernatural 
lUinirs — Exercise  of  Occult  Powers — Localities — Monsters — Divination — Charms^ 
iA'oiulci  fill  Plants  and  Remedies — Miscellaneous  Superstitions,  &c.  By  Rev.  E.  Smedlet, 
MA.,  Klihu  liicii,  &c.     March  1. 

AIVIANUAL    OF    GEOLOGY,    PRACTICAL     AND     THEORETICAL. 
With   nnnirrous   Illustrations.     By  John  Phillips,  M.A,  F.RS.,  F.G.S.,  Deputy 

[leader  of  CJcolo^'V  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     May  1. 

Also  Immediately,  a  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

A]\rAXUAL  OF  BOTANY  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Structnre, 
I'liysioloir.v,  and  C  his  sill  cat  ion  of  Plants.  By  JohnH.  Balpoub,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro- 
*('ssor  of  Botany  in  the  Universitv  of  Edinburgh.  Numerous  Illustrations,  Third  Edition, 
l(«  \is«  (I  and  Enlarged  hy  JosEPn\V.  WiLLiAMs,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Original 
^chool  of  Medicine,  Dublin.     lOs.  6d. 

To  appear  during  1855. 
l{i:V.    F.    D.    MAURICE'S   MORAL   AND   METAPHYSICAL    PHILOSOPHY, 

C'on(  ludini:  Portions. 
81 K  JOHN  STODDARTS  GLOSSOLOGY  AND  GRAPHIOLOGY. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Concluding  Portions. 

London  &  Glasgow :  Richabd  GKumf  &  Co.  11 
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HE  LIFE  A^D  LrTTXBS  OF  'rSSI^TOE 


if  ji  ^sii  Tw  >*fli!it     ^  »  lalm^  a  4,  iv'^l  iscn.  naiy  Tiiiiimiii  if  ^ 
am:  119  .••finrx  -a  :il  vgi      Tie  inienoue'  xe«r^^a  "iie  -inmia  'tf 


I  iintniT : 


EXILT  TTRXOX:     :r.  F^ILiI  Petj 


m   ■ 


za.:  W.  P.  Kfti5AJT.     Ixmacn.:  BL&xzlzob^    Iiubi,  4  On 


H 


Jus  pnhifaoed.  5as^  price  4dL  9d. 
OPE  CAMPBiXL:  or.  Ktott  Ttrieifl    Br  Cocsr 


'An  aiiaxfrahift  Vjf>k.  aaid  cn^  ▼?  caa.  nccicsLemi  !iestflT.' — Mi 

*  We  procnij^  r,nr  jrjVLns  frieoik^  viiAiuer  lun^d  or 

ydJT.hgrga :   W.  P.  KiTTEDT.    Lccdm:  H&xzuas;  ^nw^,  h  €k 

Dchlic.  -.  Jakes  M'Glashas. 


HOGG S    INSTBUCTOK 

THE  JAXUAHY  XT:MB£B  ih^z  th«  drst  of  a  Xcv  Toli^)  d 
y^yilu  Joomal  will  coctakLn,  besides  och^er  bLCercscns  Tu{n  ■  ■ 

LOVFS  PROVOCATIONS.    Ctapur  L    Bj  Cttcsxzkk  Bkx»,  Attkor  «r  •! 

ALEXANDRE  DUiLLS,  thx  iREycH  Notxlist.    Bt  o«r  P. 
PFir/r^XiR.\PHS  OF  LONDON  BUSINESS. 
SISTER  ANNE.    Bj  M%giA5  James,  Author  of  *  EtLcL' 
ON  TIIE  UST  OF  RELIGION  IN  POETRY.    Bj  Giouk  Giuiuas. 
MEilORANDA  BY  A  MARLVE  OFHCER,    Br  Abel  Loft. 
SILURIA;  OR,  GLDIPSES  OF  THE  ANCIENT:  WORLD. 
LITERATURE  IN  LONDON.    Bt  oar  >I£teofolitax  CoKSBran: 
Price  One  Shilling. — Order  of  anj  Booluelirr  in  Tovb  or 
Edinburgh :  J.  Hogg.    London :  K  Gbooxuidgx  k  SaoBa^ 


THE  HOMILIST  for  Januaiy,  pnce  Is.  (commencii^  ToL  lY.), 

7.  The  Indiridnil  and  SocaJ 


1 .  TJift  ImjKiteTicv  of  Time. 

2.  A  I>jmf:atic  ifomilj  on  Christian  Love. 

3.  Tnjft    Prayer,  —  Social    Morality,  —  and 

Christ's  Vision  of  Life. 

4.  Tlir;  True  Srjldicrship. 

5.  Phases  of  I^emptive  Truth. 

6.  The  Eros  of  Redemption. 


Religion. 
S.  Pftul  uid 

SepAratioiL 
9.  Glances  at  Qnai 

Gunn. 
Literary  Notiees^  ftc  Acl 


London :  Waad  ft  Co.,  27,  P^temoster-iov. 


Crlertir  Ibertiset 


"Xew  Scale  of  Ctaarires. 

£       8. 

d. 

SIX   LINES   AND   UNDER 0      5 

0 

EACH   ADDITIONAL   LINE 0      1 

0 

HALF    PAGE 15 

0 

WHOLE    PAGE 2      2 

0 

BILLS    OF   FOUR   PAGES 1    10 

0 

BILLS   ABOTE   FOUR   PAGES 2      0 

0 

Advertisements  and  Bills  Eeceived  till  the  25tli   of  the  Hontii,  by 

WARD  &  C0.»  Fatemoster-row. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANT, 

],  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

William  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Henky  Davidson,  Esq.,  L^ty-CAuirman. 

The  Scale  op  Premiums  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate  cha- 
ctcr,  but  nt  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

!PouR-FiKTiis,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  Ji/th  year,  and 
^  bo  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or  to  the 
Juction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

One-Third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term  of 
p,  may  iiuiaiii  as  a  de1)t  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or  the  Directors 
11  K ml  .sums  ot"  £.")()  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company 
c*  tli(^  whole  term  of  life,  ^vhen  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 
Sk(  iKiTV. — Those  who  elleet  Insurances  with  this  Comj)any  are  protected  by  its  Sub- 
ribr.l  (.'a^iital  of  £7r)0,0()0,  of  which  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
cviihers  ot  Mutual  Societies. 

The  s  iiisf  letory  tiiianeial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  the  Subscribed  and  Li- 
2:sttMl  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  follo\ving  Statement: — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  financiiJ  year,  the  sums  iVssured,  including 

Ih.uus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  I'remium  Fund  to  more  than  800,000 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to 109,000 

IiLsuraaces,  without  piirticipation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Jctuary.  3 


r\/()irni  notice.— AVliat  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published,  price 
VV  4s ,  the  DICnoXAKY  APPENDIX,  containing  upwards  of  7000  words  not  found 
Q  the  Did  iouary,  eomiirisint^tiu'  partici])lcs  of  the  verbs,  which  perplex  .even  the  best  writers. 
"lo  person  that  writes  a  letter  should  be  without  this  work.     All  Senior  Pupils  should 

Ave  it. 

*  We  h«'artily  recommend  this  book/ — Eran.  Mag.,  October,  1853. 

*  This  book  is  invaluable.' — Weekly  Tunes. 

Seelev,  Jackson,  &  Co.,  51,  Flcet-strcct.    Any  Bookseller  will  procure  it.  2 


2  THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADYERTISEa. 

A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 

THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE ;  oantaining  the  Old  a 
Testaments,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Parallelisms,  with  Explanatoiy  Nc 
faces  for  the  Several  Books,  and  an  entirely  new  Selection  of  B^ferences  to  Pu 

Illustrative  Passages,  Maps,  Tables,  &c. 

Just  published, 

THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH    BIBLE.     Vol.  I.     OLD  1 
MENT    Super-royal  8vo,  1^.  6d.  cloth  boards.    May  be  had  sepante^  in  puta. 

Part  I.  THE  PENTATEUCH.    38.  neat  cover. 

II.  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS.    46.  neat  cover. 

III.  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS.    38.  neat  cover. 

IV.  THE  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS.    48.  neat  cover. 

Religious  Tbact  Socebtt,  56,  Paternoster-row,  and  164  Piccadilly;  and  adldl 

Booksellen. 

CLARK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

THE  POUR  VOLUMES  for  FIRST  YEAR  of  NEW  SERIES  a 
ready— viz.,  HENGSTENBERG'S  CHRISTOLOGY  of  the  OLD  TESTi 
Vol.  First  (to  Non-subscribers  10s.  6d.),  and  BAUMGARTEN'S  APOSTOLIC  HE 
or.  The  Development  of  the  Early  Church,  in  Three  Vols,  (to  Non-sobscribers  87i.] 
The  Volumes  for  1855  will  probabiy  be— ULMANN'S  REF0BMER8  be 
REFORMATION,  HENGSTENBERG'S  CHRISTOLOGY,  VoL  XL  and  STIBB 
WORDS  of  CHRIST,  Vols.  L  and  H. 

Subscription  for  first  two  years  of  New  Series,  Two  Guineas ;  and  for  Fust  Sen 
Volumes,  £8  18s.  6d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Instalments.    Liato  gratis  on  applicata 

Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clakk  ;  and  aU  respectable  Bodbellert. 

ENGLAND'S  SCOURGE— DECLINE— CURABLE  IN  ALL  ITS  81 
Read  Mr.  George  Thomas  Cotsgkete's  work  (ievenUetUk  eiitum,  poti  Jim 
stamps^,  which  treats  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  gradual  and  nnaaqpeotea  pronta 
fell  disease,  traces  it  through  all  its  stages,  exposes  the  fallacies  of  genenl  t 
establishes  a  new,  a  rational,  a  hopeful  theory,  devebpa  the  oitlt  noinr  x 
CURE,  confirming  the  truthfulness  thereof  by  extraordinart  CASsa  of  reoent  date. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  J,  Cam.  Beli^  Esq^  SmgeotL 

*  Dear  Sir — ^My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  eloquent  treatise  on  GoMmipl 
after  a  careful  perusal,  I  find  you  are  working  upon  a  tme  foondatioB.  The  ateten 
so  accurate  as  to  defy  all  correction.    I  consider  it  my  dntf  to  letnni  joa  mj  n 

grateful  thanks/ 

The  author  may  be  consulted  personally  (an  appointment  being  lint  made  1^  tke 
or  by  letter,  at  his  private  residence,  11,  Hanover-street,  Peckham. 

Mr.  Conoreve's  pamphlet  on  Consumption,  may  be  had  of  G.  Bbbkib,  HiQ^ywe 

Strand,  or  J.  Gilbert,  49,  Fatemoster-row. 


HEW  WOBX  BT  WASHDrOTOV  nEVIHO. 
CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY  OF  FOREIGN  UTERATU 

Just  published.  Vol  IV.,  price  Ss.  6d. 

THE  CHEONICLES  OF  WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  AND  OTHER  PA 
By  Washington  Irving.    Published,  by  arrangement  with  tiie  Auttnr,  anralb 

with  the  American  edition. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  t  Co.    London :  SAmMnr  Lmr,  Soif^  (k  O 
Hamilton^  Adams,  &  Co.    Dublin :  J.  M^GuaiAM. 


THE  ECLECTIC        )NTHLY  AD^      LTIf 


DW  Fublisliingi  in  FartSi  2s.  6d.  eachi  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


A  SUPPLEMENT 


TO  THE 


IMPERIAL    DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

By  JOHN  OOILVIE,  LLJ). 


a  work  contains  nearly  Twentt/  Thousand  words,  terms,  and  significations,  in  addition  to 
3e  given  in  the  Lnperial  Dictionary  itself.  It  will  form  a  valuable  ajid  useful  addition  to 
oilier  English  Dictionaries,  since  few,  if  any,  of  the  words  in  this  Supplement  are  to  be 
^d  in  them.  A  Vocabulary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  and  a  copious 
of  Geographical  Namfs,  with  the  pronunciation,  will  be  appended.  The  whole,  illustrated 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engravings  on  wood,  will  be  completed  in  seven  parts,  2s.  6d 


niE    IMPERIAL    DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

uprising  all  words  purely  English,  and  the  principal  and  most  generally  used  Technical 
Sciciititic  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymologies  and  their  Pronunciation,  according  to 
best  authorities.     By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D. 

Cllustrated  by  upwards  of  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood, 

Two  Volumes,  Imperial  Octavo,  £4  10s. 


We  must  honestly  say  that  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dicticmary 
*  cxij>ts,  but  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach 

urds  perfect  iou.' — British  Quarterly  Review, 


ELACKIE  &  SON,  WAR^vICK-sQUARE,  London;  Glasgow  &  Eddjbtjkgh.       13 
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A 


EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENEEAL  LITERATDBB. 

Free  by  post  to  any  one  writing  for  it. 

NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  EDUCATIONAL  WOBKl 
WORKS  in  SCIENCE  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE.    PuMiahed  hj  W. 

and  Maberly. 

Instead  of  laudatory  extracts  from  reviews,  general  notices  are  given  of  the  di 
and  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  books.  The  publication  is  designed 
reader,  as  rar  as  possible,  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  nad  inspected  for  nimM 
cursorily,  the  works  described. 

London :  Walton  and  Maseblt,  28,  Upper  Gower-street;  and  27,  Ivy-lane. 

Just  published,  Vols.  I.  and  11.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS,  delivered  in  BETHl 
CHAPEL,  Dublin,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Kbausb.    Edited  bj  tlie  Ber. 
Stanfo&d,  A.M.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's. 

Preparing  for  publication, 

VOL.  m. 

This  volume  will  contain  Lectures  on  the  Historj^  of  Moses,  the  Tabernadfl^  Pkia 
Ark,  and  Mercy-seat,  Table  of  Show-bread,  Candlestick,  Vail,  Altar  of  Bami-offiniBg 
of  Incense,  Laver,  Aiiointing  Oil,  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  and  Bnmt-offBriiig. 

'To  those  who  never  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  this  fedthful  preacher,  we  il 
recommend  this  scries.  From  the  clear  manner  in  which  the  lives  of  the  patrkv 
traced,  we  might  almost  turn  to  these  Lectures  as  to  a  commentary,  or  book  oi  reCere 
The  Christian  Annotator,  January  6,  1855. 

DubliiL :  George  Herbert.    London :  Hamilton,  Adaics  &  Co, 

and  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  in  doth, 

THE    ELECTRIC    TELEGRAPH:    was    it    Invented    by    PBOFE 
WHEATSTONE  P    By  William  Fothebgill  Cooke,  Esq. 

London :  Sold  by  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  136  and  137,  Stnnd. 

In  the  Press,  in  One  Vol.,  Illustrated  by  nnmerous  Plates^ 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  to  the  INVENTION  of  the  ELECTRIC  1 
GRAPH.    Edited  by  William  Eothergill  Cooke,  Esq. 

PBONOUNGINO  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Now  ready,  post  Svo,  971  pages,  10s.  6d.  strongly  bound,  the  Tenth  EditaOB  c 

STANDARD    PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY   of  the    FRENCl 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.    In  Two  Parts.    Part  I.  Fremik  mmd  AylM.-*] 

English  and  French.    By  Gabriel  Surenne,  F.A.S.E.,  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  I 

Naval  and  Military  Academy,  Edinburgh. 

The  entire  Work  has  been  thorougldy  revised  and  improved,  printed  with  a  newu 
type,  and  the  English-French  Part  extended  by  upwards  of  8()t)0  Words,  while  no  J 
has  beeu  made  to  the  price.  It  includes  Dcfmitions  of  Terms  connected  with  Sciaice 
Fine  Arts,  of  Terms  of  Modem  Introduction  to  the  Language,  and  of  Historinl  aa 
graphical  Names.    The  Pronunciation  is  shown  by  a  second  spelling  of  the  Wonb. 

%*  The  preparation  of  this  Work  occupied  wjmards  of  six  yean,  aitd  tk$  Riwuk 

Improved  Edition  two  years  more. 

CURENNE'S    SMALLER    FRENCH   and  ENGLISH    DICTIOl 

^     without  the  Pronunciation.    5s.  bd. 

Edinburgh :  Oliyeb  &  Boyd.    London:  Supuh;  Mamhah^  ft  Oo. 
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PPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

AND  FAMILIES. 


Just  published,  price  4*.  6</. 

"The  Science  of  Arithmetic :  A  Systematic  Course  of  Numeneal  Reasoning 
d  Conipatation,  comprisinf^  Strict  Demoustrations  of  all  Arithmetical  Rules  and  Processes 
oominou  use ;  with  very  uumcrous  Exercises,  consisting  of  Several  Thousand  Examples, 
■.estious,  and  Propositions.    By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D.,  and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.A. 

It  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  work  of  the  same  compass  upon  the  science  of  numbers  which  we  have  ever 
:^l.' — Christian  Timet. 

Eighteenth  and  Enlarged  Edition,  price  Zs.  6c?.,  or  with  30  Mapi  on  Steely  5^.  Grf. 
A  School  Geography.     By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D. 

We  are  qnalifiod  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes  to  speak  to  jtheir  great  eflSciencj  and  ralae.    We 
me  nnver  known  ao  much  interest  evinced,  or  so  much  progress  made  in  the  study  of  geography,  as  since  we  have 
a  ployed  these  as  our  school  books.' — Educational  Timet. 
*  vVithout  exception,  the  best  book  of  its  class  we  have  seen.' — Atla»» 

Also,  })y  the  same  Author,  price  2*.  6fl?.,  or  4*.  Coloured, 

A  School  Atlas;  consisting  of  30  Maps  on  Steel,  containing  every  name 
Tuid  ill  the  Scliool  Geography,  and  a  list  of  several  hundred  places,  with  their  latitude  and 
xigitude,  and  tlie  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  all  oifficult  names.  The  Maps  of 
mglaiid  and  Scotland  enlarged. 

Twenty-third  Edition,  price  2^.  Red,  \s.  9d.  cloth. 

Allen  and  Cornwell's  School  Grammar ;  with  very  copious  Exercises, 

nd  a  Sybteinatic  View  of  the  Formation  and  Derivation  of  Words,  together  with  Anglo- 
ELxon,  Lutiii,  and  Greek  roots,  which  explain  the  Etymology  of  above  70(K)  English  words. 

•  Written  by  those  who  are  profoumllv  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  our  language,  and  who  have  brought  this 
^quai^tance  to  bear  on  its  grammatical  structure.    This  grammar  will  make  its  way  in  iohoob.' — Ckitreft  qf 

»(jlti»d  (^iiitrtrrly. 

•  A  cotnplrto,  well-arranjjed,  and  thoroughly  scientific  manual  of  the  English  language.  The  whole  chMter  on 
fco  formal  ioii  hiuI  derivation  of  words  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  modes  oi  verbal 

9\ol('j)iiuiii  :  to  it  aro  iiddtd  uinplo  lists  of  the  roots  of  foreign  words.' — Morning  JPoat, 

Ticenfy-finirth  Edition,  price  \s.  cloth,  Od,  sewed. 

Grammar  for  Beginners. 

•  \N \-  ha\<>  11. '%,•:•  soon  a  more  desirable  elementary  work.' — Court  Journal, 

Scventrcnth  Edition,  price  \s.  6«/. 
The  Young  Composer;  or  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

^V  .1  AMl-S  CoHNWKI.b,    Ph.  1). 

•  All  ii.vahi.ill."  lit  il.'  work  for  bo^rjnners.  If  they  go  through  it  steadily  they  will  not  only  learn  how  to  write, 
ul  liMw  In  lliiiiK. —  Lifrrartf  (luz'tte. 

•  J)r  (  .«rnu.  II  luis  rx»(  iitcd  tljis  work  with  groat  ability.  We  have  seen  no  other  of  the  kind  so  clear,  so  well 
rrimu'-'i,  s<»  .iiiiiitrchiMnivt',  ^o  thoroughly  adiiptcd  to  the  practical  business  of  tuiaon;  or,  in  short,  so  fully  enti* 
led  I.)  ho  uiiimHl  "  I'rogicHsive  Exercises  iu  English  Composition."  ' — Scottman. 

Also,  price  3j. 
A  Key  to  the  Young  Composer :   with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Mode,  of 

isiiii;  the  Book. 

Seventh  Edition,  much  improved,  price  4^. 

Select  English  Poetry.     Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen. 

*W'i-  cnn  loiifid.Miflv  recommend  it  for  young  persons  in  general,  as  calculated  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
KM'ti.  .il  t:i>to  iiiul  :in  a'ci|U!uiitiince  with  the"  diflerent  styles  or  many  of  our  English  poets.' — Englith  Journal  q/ 

New  Edition,  price  Zs.  cloth. 
Dr.  Allen's  Eutropius ;  with  a  Complete  Dictionary. 

London:  SIMPKIX,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.;   HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

Ldinbukgu:  OLIVEE  &  BOYD;  W.  P.  KENNEDY,  11 
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Just  published,  18mo,  cloth  gilt,  Price  Is. 

THE  LAST  SCENE  IN  THE  JEWISH  DRAMA ;  or,  the  Fafcaie  i 
and  Judah.    The  Text  of  a  Conversazione. 

London :  Simpkin,  Makshalt^  ft  Co.    Leicester :  Wnnu  ft  Soai. 

Now  ready,  a  new  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  post  Svo,  7s.  dotk. 

BIBLE  TEACHING ;   or,  Eemarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  End 
Leviticus;  with  a  Recommendatory  Preface.     By  the  Re?.  W.  B*  Ma 

Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Holloway. 

London :  John  E.  Suaw,  27,  Southampton-row,  and  36,  Patemoster-rov. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.    By  post,  40. 

THE  MORMON'S  OWN  BOOK ;  or,  Mormonism  Tried  by  its  own  81 
—Reason  and  Scripture.    By  T.  W.  P.  Tatldev.    Bedicsted  to  tho  Lom 
Mission. 

London:  Pabtkidge,  Oaket,  &  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 

EVANGELICAL  CHRISTENDOM. 

THIS  valuable  Periodical  has  now  been  in  existence  upwards  of  eigb 
during  which  its  p^^ges  have  been  enriched  by  articles  from  the  most  distil 


British  and  Continental  writers.    It  gives  information,  derived  frmn  original 

all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  from  the  various  nations  of  Continentu  Earope. 
friends  of  the  Evangelical  AlUance  it  is  specially  interesting,  as  reoordinff  its  proceed 
meetings.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  is  of  great  value,  enjoving  a  wme  circnlatiQ 
the  most  select  and  book-buving  of  the  communitv,  at  home  ana  on  the  GoDtiiient ;  a 
sent  in  addition  to  nearly  560  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  Worid.  Posted  hm 
any  address  for  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  or  a  specimen  nimiber  for  Six  Stamps. 

London :  Pabtbidge,  Oaket,  ft  Co.,  Patemoeter-row. 

BUNSEN'S   HIPPOLYTUS  — NEW  EDITION. 

Just  published,  in  7  vols.  8vo,  price  £5  Ss. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  MANKIND,  their  BEGINNINGS  and  PROS] 
By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.  D.C.L.  D.Ph.     Being   a  New  Edition,  e 

remodelled,  and  extended  of  *  Hippolytus  and  his  Age.* 

%*  This  second  Edition  of  the  '  Hippolytus'  is  composed  of  three  distinct  wori 
may  be  had  separately,  as  follows: — 

1. 
HIPPOLYTUS  and  HIS  AGE ;  or,  the  B^^innings  and  Prospeets  o 
tianity.    Two  vols.  8vo,  price  30s. 

2. 
OUTLINES  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  UNIVERSAL  HI8T0BT, 
to  Language  and  Religion;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Alphabetical  Confawci 
vols.  8vo,  price  33s. 

3. 
ANALECTA  ANTE-NICAENA.    Three  vols.  8vo,  42s. 

'A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  patristic  and  ecdesiasticsl  literatare.*- 
jReview, 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  LoHOiuiis. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  LECTURE  FOR  1854. 

Now  ready,  in  post  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  doth, 

PSYCHOLOGY  and  THEOLOGY ;  or,  Psychology  applied  to  the  iuTW 
f-  of  Questions  relating  to  Religion,  Natural  Theology,  an^  Refeiatioa.  Br  ] 
-'^LioTT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theol^  and  Mental  Philosophy,     eslem  Cdkgt^  E 

London:  Jackson  and  Walfobd,  18,  St  Pknl's  <  bonlgwd. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED   BY 

WARD    AND    CO.,    PATERNOSTER    ROW. 


"THE   ECLECTIC   RE  VIE  W  for  January,  price  is.  6d^  contams : 

"  Thellistoryof  Turkey — Porter, Lainartine, 

and  Creasy. 
"Why  are  Coals  so  Dear  ? 
Our  Eighteen  Hundred  andFifty-four  Poets. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science. 


5.  Dry  den — His  History  and  Writings. 

6.  Expositors  of  Holy  Scripture. 

7.  Liberation  of  Religion  Society — Recent 
Operations. 

Review  of  the  Month,  &c.  &c. 


*  In  publishing  the  letter  of  Dr.  Price  last  week,  we  had  no  room  for  even  a  line  of  remark 
the  claims  of  the  *  Eclectic'  and  of  its  well-tried  and  excellent  Editor.     .     .     .    Dr.  Price 

the  full  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Nonconformist  body  in  these  realms;  an  honour 
lich  he  has  purchased  by  the  able,  wise,  zealous,  and  unremitting  labours  of  a  life-time.' — 
iV/,v>4  Banner. 

*  We  know  of  no  monthly  periodicjU  more  deserving  the  support  of  the  public.  .  .  . 
c  articles  are  on  subjects  oi  deep  interest.  The  historian,  the  economist,  the  philosopher, 
i  man  of  literature,  and  the  Christian,  will  all  find  their  favourite  topics  calmly  examined 
i  discussed.' — Christian  IFeekly  News. 

*  Tiie  articles  are  all  good,  interestiiiff,  useful,  well  written,  and  distinguished  by  variety 
subject.  .  .  .  We  regard  the  'Eclectic'  as  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  periodicals  of 
J  day.  Certainly  Nonconformists  at  least  ought  to  support  a  work  so  creditable  to  their 
srature  and  to  themselves.' — Christian  Times. 

*  The  January  Number  amply  bears  out  the  professions  made.  Articles  on  the  History  of 
J'key,  &c.,  show  how  judicious  is  the  Editor  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  how  vigorous  is 
Q  the  spirit  which  first  made  the  'Eclectic'  a  power  and  a  praise  in  the  Dissenting 
rid.' — Nonconformist. 

'  This  is  the  jubilee  year  of  the  'Eclectic,*  and  should  be  auspicious  to  its  interests.  The 
inibcr  for  Jamiary  ojx'iis  well.  There  is  an  agreeable  diversitv  of  topics,  the  pleasant 
ernaiiii^'  with  llu'  useful,  aud  au  air  of  freedom  and  philanthropy  diffused  over  all.  .  .  . 
e  can  ^iiiccnlv  fou^^ratulatc  tlie  Editor  of  the  *  Eclectic'  on  his  new  start;  persuaded  that 
ell  ariirlcs  as  tlmsc  to  which  we  have  referred  caimot  fail  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
hance  il^  rcputiiiiou.' — i\iiriuf. 

*  \V('  have  repeat odly  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  admirable  periodical.  .  .  . 
lias  rendered  iiiiport^iut  service  to  religious  liberty,  and  has  on  several  occasions  pleaded 
(h  luarkeii  al)ilit\  the  case  uf  \Veslevan  Reform.     .     .     .     Few  circumstances  would  afford 

hiirlier  i^rai  ilieaiiou  than  to  be  assured  that  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  large  pro- 
rtiuu  of  uur  readei-s.' — Wcslcyan  Times. 

rHE  HOMILIST  for  January,  (No.  XXI.,  commencing  Vol.  IV.,)  contains : 

8.  The  Five  Brethren :  a  Terrible  Picture  of 
Domestic  Life. 


The  liiipoteiiev  of  Tiuic. 

A  Doiiustie  Homily  on  Christian  Love. 

True  Praver,  —  Social  Morality,  —  and 
Christ's  \  isiou  of  Life. 

The  True  Sohliershii). 

Phases  of  Redemptive  Truth. 

Tlu'  Kros  of  Redemption. 

First  Scene  in  the  Mond  History  of  Re- 
deemed Humanity. 


9.  The  Individual  and  Social  Influence  of 
Religion. 
10.  Paul  and  Barnabas;  their  Contention  and 

Separation. 
LI .  Glances  at  Great  Preachers, — Rev.  Daniel 
Gunn. 
Literary  Notices,  &c.  &c. 


)ngregational  Church  Music,— Part  II.,  Anthems,  &c.    In  reply  to 

many  iiupiiries,  the  Publishers  beg  to  state  that  the  Second  Part  of  'Congregational 
Ch\ireh  Music,'  c(3ntainiug  Twenty-four  Anthems,  Sanctuses,  and  Doxologies,  and 
Twenty-two  Chants,  is  now  nearly  ready.     Price  Is.  stiff  cloth;  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

London  :  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  Pateknosteb-row. 
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Works  published  by  WARD  &  CO— amtimuetL 


The  Christian  Ministry.    Twenty-five  Essays  on  the  Chri 

Ministry.  Written  chiefly  by  eminent  Professors  of  l^eoloffy*  Selected  fn 
'  Biblical  Repository/  and  other  American  publications.  Thira  Edition,  BifO,jfi 
cloth. 

*  The  *  Essays  on  the  Ministry*  present,  in  onr  judgment,  a  larger  amount  of  viiett 
concerning  the  duties  of  the  preacher  and  the  pastor  than  has  ever  been  faron^  ti 
within  the  same  compass.' — British  Quarterly  Review, 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.    Translated  and  gqii 

from  the  works  of  Augusti;  with  numerous  additions  from  Rheinwild,  Sicgt 
others.    By  the  Eev.  Lyman  Coleman.    Second  Edition,  price  5s.  6d.  dotk. 

A  History. of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth.    Translated  ftn 

Grerman  of  Joim  Jahn,  D.D.  "With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Histoiy  of  the  J 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  translated  from  Basuagc.    By  C.  E.  Stowe,  AJ)1.    Second  I 

,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

Biblical  Antiquities.     By  John  Jahn,  D.D.     Translated  ttat 

Latin,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.    By  T.  C.  Uphan,  Bowdoin  Cdllege, 
States.    With  Map  and  Three  Engravings.    Fourth  Edition,  price  6s.  clotL 


IRTorks  by  WTTJJAM  BATHOATB. 

Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  a  Superior  Popular  Idteratore.  \ 
^temitas ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Future  Destinies  of  Han.    8&  fl 
A  Treatise  on  the  Moral  Character  of  God.    2s.  6d. 
The  Soul's  Arena ;  or,  Views  of  Man's  Great  Contest.   28. 

London :  Ward  &  Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row. 


STONE  FLOORS  AND  DAMP  BOOMS 

SHOULD   BE   COYEBED  WITH 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTING, 

\rhich  is  a  non-absorbent  always  dry  and  warm,  and  cannot  be  injured  bj  wet. 
awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

Catalogues,  with  prices  and  full  particulars,  both  of  Mattinf  and  also  of  lf«ii 
Mattresses,  Hassocks,  Netting,  Cordage,  Brushes,  and  all  otherAriioleB  made  of  O 
Fibre.    Sent  Post  Free. 

T.  Tkbloab,  Cocoa  nut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  Ludgate-hiU,  Londaa. 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

HEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

The  Course  of  Instruction 'includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  roatme  of  a  good 
training,  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  iVench,  and  fiftrman  TAngimgm  rkinhf  u  ] 
and  Drilling.  '• 

For  Terms  ^ply  to  the  Bcr.  R. 


Crlertif  3liitierti0et 


V«w  8oal«  of  Cliarfes* 

SIX  LINES  XKD   UNDEB 
EACH   ADDITIONAL   LINE      . 
HALF    PAGE  .... 

WHOLE    PAGE       .... 
BILLS   OF   FOUB   PAGES 
BILLS   ABOVE   FOUB   PAGES 
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idvertisements  and  Bills  Eeceived  till  the  25th   of  the  Honth,  by 

WAED  &  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

WiLUAM  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Henbt  Davidson,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

e  Scale  of  Premiums  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate  dia- 
ry but  at  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

(UK-FiPTiis,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  jyth  year,  and 
be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  er  to  the 
3tion  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

lE-TuiRD  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term  of 
nay  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or  the  Directors 
cud  sums  of  £."30  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company 
ic  wliolc  tenn  of  life,  wlien  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 
(  riuTY. — Those  whoellect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its  Sub- 
•d  (';n)ital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
bcrs  ot  Mutual  Societies. 

e  sat  isfaetory  linaucial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  the  Subsoribcd  and  In- 
d  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement: — 

At  the  elose  of  tlie  last  financial  year,  the  sums  Assured,  including 

Bonus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than 800,000 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to 109,000 

surances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Jctuartf.        4 


7  0RTH  NOTICE. — What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published,  price 

Is.,  the  DICl  lONARY  APPENDIX,  containing  upwards  of  7000  words  not  found 

)  Dietiouary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the  verbs,  which  perplex  even  the  best  writers. 

erson  that  writes  a  letter  shoulcl  be  without  this  work.     All  Senior  Pupib  should 

it. 

f'e  heartily  recommend  this  book.' — Evan.  Mag.^  October,  1853. 
his  book  is  invalualjle.* — Weekly  Times. 

Sli:i-i  V,  Jac  ksuN,  ^  Co.,  51,  rkct-strcct.     Any  Bookseller  will  procure  it.  3 
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This  day  is  published,  in  post  8to,  doUi  degani,  9i. 

VOICES  OF  MANY  WATERS  ;  or,  Travels  in  the  Lands  of  the  Til 
Jordan,  and  the  Nile ;  with  Notices  of  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Aihn% 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Aveling. 

'  AmoDg  the  many  books  of  travels  we  have  read,  we  know  none  more  comiyeli) 
full  of  interest  than  that  now  before  us — none  presenting  more  vivid  and  heaiiliM 
of  scenery,  of  cities  and  ruined  temples,  of  spots  consecrated  bj  the  footatepa  of] 
and  apostles,  and  Christ,  and  of  manners  and  customs  and  religions  observanoea — ^i 
is  more  fitted  to  charm  the  reader  by  its  spirit  and  style,  and  the  bright  gkuna 
feeling  that  gild  almost  every  page.' — Evangelical  Magazine, 

^London :  Jokn  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready,  in  post  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  price  Ss.,  morocco,  14b. 

EVENINGS  WITH  THE  PROPHETS :  a  Series  of  Memoirs  and 
tions.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bkown. 

'  Dr.  Brown's  '  Evenings  with  the  Prophets'  has  a  charm  and  a  value  peculiar 
Its  subject  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  can  be  entertained  and  the  method  of  ha 
is  consistent  with  its  own  picturesque  beauty  and  excellence.    It  abounds  wilh 
music,  it  overflows  with  "  still  waters ;"  it  sparkles  with  heaven-descended  thcn^ 
is  presided  oyer  by  the  very  spirit  of  a  sanctified  genius.' — Ola^ow  drisiUm  Jemrm 

London ;  John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published. , 

ANTHEMS,  HYMNS,  and  CHANTS  for  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  be 
Second  Part  of  '  Congregational  Church  Music'    As  this  is  separately  nmn 
forms  a  Supplement  to  any  Tune-book.    Price  Is.  stiff  doth;  Is.  6d.  doth  boacds; 
the  First  Part,  ^s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Also, 

THE  WORDS  of  the  ANTHEMS ;  to  paste  into  a  Hymn-book,  82iiio, 

7s.  per  100  stitched. 

TWENTY-TWO  CHANTS  from  the  above,  16mo,  2d.,  or  lis.  per  100,  •! 

3d.,  or  21s.  per  100  limp  cloth. 

London :  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  C.  H.  Pukdt,  Maddox-street, 
Unwin,  Bucklersbury.    Manchester :  Fletcheb  &  Tubbs. 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  DR  CHALMERS.     EDITED  BY  REV.  WILLIi 

HANNA,  LL.D. 
Just  ready.  Vol.  UI.,  being 

SERMONS,  Vol.  I.— Cloth,  Price  Gs.     To  be  continued  in  QiiuierlT  V 
also,  in  Half-Volumes,  price  2s.  6d., — ^two  to  be  published  each  Quarter;  aiuiii! 
Parts,  price  Is., — to  be  completed  in  about  Sixty  Parts. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co.    London :  HAMnaoir,  AnAiff  ^  (Jq 

Dublin :  J.  M'Glashan. 


NEW  GREEK  CLASS-BOOK. 
Just  published,  price  3s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. 

GRAMMATICAL    EXERCISES    ON    THE    MOODS.    TENSES. 
SYNTAX  OF  ATTIC  GREEK.    With  a  Vocaculabt  ooi^ummp  emW. 
occurs  m  the  Text.    On  the  plan  of  Fei^uson's  Latm  '  Gnmmatican^iTOses.'^  » 
Fergusson,  M.D.,  Rector  of  the  West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen,  Editor  of  'XENOf 
ANABASIS,'  Books  I.  and  IL;  with  a  copious  Vocabulaiy.    4th  Editioii.    Sk.  Od.1 
Edinburgh:  Oliveh  &  Boyd.    London:  Simpkdt,  Ma»matw^  ^  Co. 
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This  Day,  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface,  6s. 

:E  plurality  op  worlds  :  An  Essay.     To  which  is  prefixed  a 

ogue  ou  the  same  Subject. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 


ANNOTATED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 
This  Day,  the  Third  Volume,  2s.  6d.,  of 
ER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Robeet  Bell. 

On  the  First  of  April,  the  Second  and  concluding  Volume  of 
THOMSON'S   POETICAL   WORKS. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  Foolscap  Octavo,  3s.  Od. 
SH  :  PAST   AND  PRESENT.      Five  Lectures.     By  Richaed  Che 
X  Trench,   B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 

f  Divinity,  King's  College,  London. 

By  the  same  Author, 
IE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.     Fifth  Edition.    38.  6d. 
IE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS.     Third  Edition.     3s. 
London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 
[ID  ESSAYS.     Written  by  Members  of  the  University. 

Contents : 

nd  the  Poetic  Characteristics  of  his  Age,     By  W.  Y.  Sellab,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 

e. 

on  th/;  best  means  of  Teaching  English  Sisiory.    By  J.  A.  Fboude,  late  Fellow  of 

r  College. 

ff/.s.K('f,  By  F.  T.  Palo  RAVE,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

'//  of  Wurl'ls.     J5y  Uk.vky  J.  S.  Smith,  FcUow  of  Balliol  College. 

rrat'd-c.     By  E.  B.  Cowkll,  Miigdalen  Hall. 

/v  Krr//srs.     By  th|^  Kcv.  ^V.  Thomson,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 

'jf/r/joo,/  i>f  Oxford  and  its  Geologtf.    By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Deputy 

r  of  (i('()lofj:y. 

ilnsiqdiif  if  hir/ht.     Ws  T.  C.  S.vNDARs,  late  FcUow  of  Oriel  College. 

fZ/Vv.     By  tlie  Kev.  >1.  Pattisun,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 

Prrparlni;  for  Publication,  uniform  \vith  the  above,  Octavo, 

PtlDGE  ESSAYS.     Written  by  Members  of  the  University. 

Loudon  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand.  25 


POTEST  ANTS.— On    the    First  of  March   order  the   PROTESTANT 
LD  auil  (iKNKKAL  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIGENCER,  an  Illustrated  Monthly 

I*ricc  3d. ;  Stamped,  Id.     Posted  to  any  address  for  four  stamps. 

Loudon  :  Partridge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  20 


Just  published,  small  8vo,  price  3s. 
TATION  OF  SPINOZA  BY  LEIBNITZ;  recently  discovered  in  the 
al  Lil)r;iry  at  Hanover.     With  Prefatory  Remarks  and  Introduction  bv  the  Count 
:r  dk  Carkil.     Translated,  at  his  request,  by  the  Rev.  0.  F.  OwEN,  M.A.,E.S.A., 

BuFhtow,  Surrey.  , 

L,'li:  TiioiiAs  Constable  &  Co.     London:  Hami&on,  Adams,  &  Co.    Dublin: 
UAN.  •  '    17 
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This  day  is  published,  royBl  8yo,  doth,  lOi. 

BENGAL  AS  A  FIELD  OF  MISSIONS.    ByM.  WTU3B,Eiiq^I1nl 
of  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Small  Causes. 

Loudon :  W.  H.  Daltov,  Cockspur-street. 


This  day  is  published,  complete  in  one  volume,  crown  Syo,  bloth,  88.  6d. 

THE    RESTORATION    OF    BELIEF.     Parts  11.  and  III.  maj 
separately. 
Cambridge:  MjlCMILUX  &  Co.    London:  Beell  ft  Dau>t«  Heet  ■famt 

MR.  KINGSLEY'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  will  be  published,  3  volumes,  post  8yq^ 

WESTWARD    HO!    ob,   THE    VOYAGES    AND    ADVENTUK 
SIR  AMYAS  LEIGH,  Knight,  of  Buirough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  i 
of   Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.     Rendered  into  Modem  Si 

ClIABI.ES   KiNGSLEY. 

Cambridge:  Maciollan  &  Co.    London:  Bell  &  Daldt,  189, FLeei-atrai 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Just  published,  in  one  volume,  crown  Syo,  doth,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.    Being  a  Praefcioi 
Book^  with  Glossary  and  Index.    By  Bobekt  Moetimxb  Gloybb,  MJD.,  1 
F.C.S.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital    Blustrated. 

'  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Practitioner  and  Student.'— Zaim^. 

London :  William  Teog  &  Co.,  85,  Queen-street^  Cheapside. 


Just  published,  price  6s.  crown  Svo,  148  pp.  doth  extn^ 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE,  from  the  Befinu 
Fall  of  Napoleon,  with  Chronological  T&bles,  and  Qnestums  for  ''^"■^■irnl 
John  Lobd,  A.M. 

London :  Simpkin,  Mat^ttatt^  &  Co. ;  and  Hamilton,  AjmlXs^  ft  Co. 


Messrs.  PARTRIDGE,  OAKEY,  &  CO.,  are  now  PabUdil 

nPHE  CRIMEA :   Its  Towns,  Inhabitants,  and  Social  Cnatomi.    Br  i 

■^      Nine  Years  resident  near  the  Alma.    With  an  Engraving  of  Simpherml,  fin 
Bxjyal  18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  [iii  mjkm 

nnURKEY :  Executions  for  Apostacj  from  Islamism.    Diplomatie  Coo 

-■-      dence  of  the  Governments  of  Christendom ;  with  a  Letter  to  the  Eranoli  I 

the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  a  Reply.     By  Sir  Culling  Eajbdur;  Bart.     8voi 

post.  Is.  6d.  \Mm 

i^OD  and  HIS  WORKS  ;  or,  the  Existence  of  God  in  HanDonj  with 
v-T    Consciousness.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Robebts.    Crown  Sto,  doth.  5a. :  Iit  poaL 

^  [^ 

THHE  MORMON'S  OWN  BOOK ;  or,  Mormonism  Tried  bj  ita  own  SI 

X      —Reason  and  Scripture.    By  T.  W.  P.  Tatldeb.    Dedicated  to  tha  Lqm 
Mission.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  4s.  [A  mj^ 

TPHE  CONFLICT  and  the  TRIUMPH ;  or,  the  Thinga  that  an  Conn 

A      the  Earth.    Byjb©  Rev.  N.  S.  Godpbey,  Wortley,  near  Leeda.    Gram  8i 

OS.  6d.;  by  post,  7sj<«|j:  '^^  -  [jr«i9 

London :  Pabtbidoe,  Oakbt,  &  Co.,  PktenioatcMOw. 
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Constable^s  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Uterafcnre. 

Just  ready,  in  2  vols.,  cloth,  price  7s. 

PANDERINGS  IN  CORSICA:    ITS  HISTORY  AND  ITS  HEROES. 

By  Ferdinand  Gregouovius. 

^  is  our  hope  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Grefforovius  may  obtaiii  the  oompliinfint  of  trans- 
o.  .  .  .  We  are  uuwiiliug  to  forestau  the  interest  which  attaches  to  bis  description 
■e  scenes  of  Napoleon's  youth,  and  the  anecdotes,  which  with  great  diligence  the  author 
collected  on  the  spot,  of  his  Corsican  education  and  adventures.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gre- 
mrms  is  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic  collector  of  the  traditions  of  a  heroic  race,  a  man  of 
pg  feeling  for  the  great  and  beautiful,  and  an  able  historian.' — Quafierly  BeviaOt 
mnber^  1854. 

:Sere  is  a  book  which,  if  any  one  can  be  found  to  translate  it  without  allowing  the  bloom 
scape  in  the  process,  cannot  fail  to  be  as  popular  among  English  readers  as  the  best 
^Bgs  of  Washington  Irving.' — Westminster  Review. 

Ziately  publishedi 

Vol.  I.,  price  3s.  6d. 
'UNGARIAN    SKETCHES    IN    PEACE    AND    WAR.      By   Moeitz 


VoL  n.,  price  2s.  6d 

HHENS  AND  THE  PELOPONNESE,  with  SKETCHES  OP  NORTHERN 
U)CE.    By  Hermann  Hettner. 

VoL  HI.,  price  as.  6d. 
ALES  OF  FLEMISH  LIFE.    By  Hekdrik  Cohsoebhok. 

VoL  rV.,  price  3s.  6d. 
KRONICLES  OF  WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.    By 

^^iNGTON  Irving. 

Edinburgh:  Thokas  Constable  &  Co.    London:  HuciLT<ur,  Adajis,  k  Co. 

Dublin:  J.  M'Glashan.  14 


WORKS   PUBLISHED   BY 

\NkRO    AND    CO.,    PATERNOSTER    ROW. 


THE  HOMILIST  for  March  (No.  XXII.)  price  Is.,  contains : 


lie  Sj)irituHl  Cniverse. 

^ic  (Jradu;il  but  KtlVctual  Operation  of 
Christian  Truth  in  the  World. 

^le  Uudirlving  Elcincut  of  Moral  Cha- 
racter. 

Coscii  and  the  Burning  Bush  ;   a  Picture 

"^f  a  True  Student  tuid  the  Bible. 

Irie  Philosophy  of  True  Courage. 

Ijc  Two  Greatest  Gifts  ;  or,  the  Gift  of 

The  Spirit  ai>  great  a  display  of  Divine 

CLo\  (,'  iis  that  of  the  Son. 


7.  The  True  Life  of  Humanity. 

8.  The  Second  Scene  in  the  History  of 
Humanity;  or,  the  Age  of  Moral 
Triumph. 

9.  Sinai  and  Zion. 

10.  The  Christian  Runner  in  relation  to  his 

Spectator. 

11.  Glances    at    Great    Preachers  —  Chry- 
sostom. 


^  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.    Translated  and  compiled 

from  the  works  of  Augusti;  with  numerous  additions  from  Rheinwald,  Siegel,  and 
others. 

London :  AVajld  &  Co.,  27,  Patemoster-row. 


the  Rev.  H.  F.  Bttrder,  D.D.    8to,  price  12s.  clotK 
'It  ia  a  long  time  since  ve  have  seen  a  rolume  of  Sermona  so  i 

elements  of  pulpit  instruction.     And  we  m»j  add,  that  for  famil;  u 

eminently  Boapted. — Eeangelical  Magazine. 

'  MulUtades  will  hail  the  ft^pearBiice  of  this  goodlj  volume,  wh 

amount  of  sound  theologj,  anunated  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  eolight 

It  had  been  matter  of  deep  regret  if  the  idea  of  such  a  work  had 

Britith  Banner. 

Lectures  to  Young  Men^  on  The  Age— The  Bih 

The  Sunday-school— The  Press— The  Church.    Bj  the  Rei 

LL.D.    In  one  neat  volume,  fcap.  Svo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

'  Beantifolly  composed,  wisely  conceived,  and  manfullT  indi(«d  i 

tnilir  admirBble  productions,  ana  the  topics  discussed  in  triem  rank  i 

and  interesting  of  the  practical  themes  of  these  useful  and  busy  days. 

1 5 . . .  ...  I  ^gj^  jj,j(j  yig  (lands  <rf  STeiy  you  "  " 

Now  ready,  price  3d.,  by  post,  t 

Mercy  for  All ;  or,  the  Great  Propitiation  Suffi 

A^punent  and  an  AppeaL 
'  We  know  of  no  book,  in  our  own  or  any  langaag«,  whieh,  in  tl 
a  view  so  complete,  so  luminous,  so  full-orbed,  of  the  glorious  gos[ 
aettlea  the  agitated  question  relatire  to  the  extent  of  the  atonemi 
sent  broad.c^  amouK  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and  by  proper  effi 
only  3d, — Bnliih  and  Foreig*  Puipil. 

'  A.  beantiful  threepennT  tract — clear  and  comprehensive.    We  ^ 
of  eveij  fiunilj.' — Ciruftan  NeiM. 

Nearly  ready,  in  foolsc^  Svo,  price  3s,  cli 

Anti-Mysticism;   or,   Han  in  his  Belation  to 

Revealed  Truth,  and  Bivine  Grace.    By  W.  B.  Baxxb,  Autl 
'  Intemperance  the  Curse  of  Britain,  &C. 

Also,  Fourth  Edition,  price  3s,  cloth. 
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Works  published  by  WARD  Sn, CO. —continued. 


In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 

Atoning  Lamb :  A  Scriptural  Exhibition  and  Enforcement  of 

)ur  Lord's  Vicarious  Death.     By  llev.  W.  Griffiths. 

[r.  GrifRths  attacks,  very  \'igorousl^,  the  theory  of  what  is  called  *  limited  salvation ;' 
•«  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  even  to  our  Calvinistic  brethren,  his  book  as  full 
actical  lessons  of  the  highest  merit.* — Watchman, 

Thirteenth  Thousand,  price  Is.  6d.,  cloth,  4s.  morocco. 

;as   Privata:  the  Book  of  Private  Devotion.     Morning  and 

Evening  Prayers  and  Meditations.  Chiefly  from  the  Writings  of  Hannah  Moore. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide^ 

red  Studies ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Development  of  Truth.    Being  a 

Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  'Discourses  on  Lnportant  Subjects.'  By  Rev.  R. 
Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.     In  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

discourses  rich  in  thought.* — British  Qitarterly. 

7e  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  to  characterize  this  remarkable  production.  From 
ining  to  end  it  is  full  of  thought — ^manly,  vigorous,  independent,  original  thought.*— 
th  and  Foreign  Pulpit. 

isecrated  Heights ;  or,  Scenes  of  Higher  Manifestations.  By  Rev. 

R.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.LA.    In  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.,  cloth. 

'or  richness  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  beauty  of  illustration,  and  brilliancy  of 
,  the  volume  before  us  will  oe  read,  admired,  appreciated,  wherever  and  as  long  as  the 
lagc  and  literature  of  England  exist.     We  know  of  no  volume  which,  in  the  points  we 
indicated,  admits  of  a  comparison  with  it.* — British  and  Foreign  Pulpit. 
.  volume  of  great  power  and  comprehensiveness.* — Evangelical  Magazine. 

)oIogy   and  Theologians.    By  the  Bev.    Charles  Wills,   M.A. 

Foolscap  8vo,  ])rice  8d.,  or  in  cloth,  Is. 

'h(T('  arc  but  few  nuiiisters  in  any  church  who  could  produce  such  an  essay  as  this, 
mail  of  urofniiiul  tlioni^lit,  cxtensivr  reading,  high  culture,  and  Bible  reverence,  is  mani- 
in  every  |kil;c.  Its  power  is  like  that  of  the  sunbeam,  very  calm,  but  very  effective; 
intr  ife  in*o  sparkliiiii^  streams,  and  clouds  into  luminous  ether.  We  earnestly  recom- 
1  this  essay  to  o\ir  intellectual  readers.  In  it  they  can  get  for  a  fewV pence  what  they 
I  not  elsewhere  for  pounds.' — The  Homili.st. 

ilines   of  Theology;   or,   the   General   Principles  of  Revealed 

Keliu'ion  briefly  stat<Ml.     Dcsiijned  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Students  in  Divinity. 
By  the  ]{ev.  J  \MKs  Cl.vrr.     Vol.  I.,  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth. 

mens.    Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's-square  Chapel,  Hackney.    By 

the  Uev.  H.  F.  lU  KDKK,  D.l).     Svo,  pricc  12s.  cloth. 

t  is  a  loni:  time  since  we  have  seen  a  volume  of  Sennons  so  replete  with  all  the  best 

cuts  of  n<il)lie  instruction.     And  we  may  add,  that  for  family  use  it  will  be  found  pre- 

cnt  ly  adapt  ed.' — Ei'tingcllcal  Magazine. 

3  Characteristics  of  a  Superior  Popular  Literature.    By  William 

vTiir,  \TK.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

-istian  Experience,  in  its  Several  Parts  and  Stages.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  Li:iK(  iiiLD,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

These  Diseourses  arc  eminently  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  in 
s  like  tlif  present,  when  multitudes  arc  taking  up  with  a  form  of  godliness  in  place  of 
life  giNin.:'  ami  sanctifying  [)0wcr  of  the  Gospel.' — irutchman. 

liONOoN  .    WARD    ik    CO,    27,    PATEUNOSTEn-ROW. 
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NEW    WEEKLY    PAFEB. 


On  Wtdne%imf,  Jtmuary  ^^h,  1865,  wupuMifked,  price  Fowpenee-k^^etmgf^  Mk,  1»^ 

DEVOTED   MORE   PARTICULARLY   TO  THE   RELIGIOUS 

THE  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION, 

CAL]       S      • 

'  The  LiBKBTT  wkertwUk  Ckruiiaik  wmde  mjht.* 

Reffarding  the  interests  of  the  Baptist  denomJnaHon  as  in  no  in^  sqpanMe  thm  fk 
the  uniole  church  of  Christ,  and  yet  as  constitatbtf  a  field  of  §fintaal  eAart  li 

Btotists  are  bound,  by  conscientious  obligations,  to  derote  their  energiea^  tin  | ' 

'The  Freeman'  dengn  it  to  be  at  onoe  DXHcmiiiAnoMAL  in  caxboucl- 


which,  in  their  yiew,  invoWes  no  oontradiction»  nnkas  fldelitT  to  miBor  tnthi  m 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  strong  and  ccurcUal  attachment  to  tlioae  moie  oo 
-principles  which  unite  in  '  oqe  body*  all  of  eveiy  name  who  profeaa  aDqpbiioo  to 


Intended  for  the  special  use  of  a  (  <    mmmatimi,  and  ffuidBd      ^  ^ 

discussions  of  all  public  (questions  ly  Mic  utial  prindnles  of  CkaMmditjl 
man'  will  yet  carenilly  avoid  that  spirit  of  oooumptioii  and  dictatioo^  and  IkoM 
of  questions  affecting  the  peace  and  mtemal  affyri  of  indmdml  etaacha^  vWdk 
rated  such  strong  objections  to  the  class  of  religiona  newni^wn.  U  ia  '  '  * 
first-rate  Family  paper,  tb  supply  fully  all  the  political  ana  oonneraal  ■ 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  to  one  more  scope  ^an  can  be  aflbided  hj  maj 
to  the  special  interests  of  the  Bi^tist  denonunation. 

In  pouTics, '  The  Freeman'  will  be,  what  it  oould  not  but  be^  Ubenl  mm 
will  hold  fast  to  democratic  principles,  at  the  same  time  oanfnlly  aMfcawing  Hkm 
empiricism,  and  yulgarity,  with  which  those  principles  have  beeft  aoneCoMi  •■ 

6n  SOCIAL  TOPICS,   '  The  Freeman'  will  be  the  streniMNia  adfooato  of 
measures,  though  it  will  look  for  social  remedies^  not  ao  mudi  to  oi^ 
as  to  the  gradiud  development  of  the  intellectual,  the  manlf  mad  f}m  m 
the  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sphere  of  a  newspaper,  *  The  FiwaBin*  k    ^ 
one  which  will  render  it  peculiarly  aooeptaole  to  rdigioos  ^r^^u  mad 


ducive  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  young.    The  iUter  fcaot  of 
will  not  be  excluded  from  its  pajBres.    The  review  department  Ml  mom 
share  of  attention.    The  paper  will  seek  to  develop  and  eooourage  Chrialiaa 


s£S 


individual  and  the  social,  as  well  as  the  political  life.  In  o  wor4  *Tllo  VkoHHtfi 
strive  to  be,  not  merely  an  accurate  chronicle  of  passing  eventa,  W  o  f^rm¥nj  tf  M 
and  entertaining  facts,  as  well  as  a  familiar  expoaitiao  of  '^  -«^-«  ■—  «  •-^ 
whatever  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  human  history. 


Subscribers*  names.  Advertisements,  and  all  Communicaftiono  ibr  tho 
to  be  sent  to 

J.  KoatoBi  and  8oii«  JhMUahmrmf  7t  ^~^ 

Orders  also  received  by  £.  Mabuqbovoh  ft  Co.»  Avo 

Bookseller  or  News  Agent. 
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Vew  Boale  of  01iarf«s. 
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AdvertiBeinents  and  Bills  Received  till  the  25th 

WAED  &  CO.,  Patemo8ter-row 

I,  by 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

William  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Henky  Davidson,  Esq.,  D^ty-Chairman, 

?he  Scale  op  Premiums  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate  cha- 
fer, but  at  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

^ouR-riFTHs,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year,  and 
^  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or  to  the 
Miction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

I^NE-TiriKD  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term  of 
»  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or  the  Directors 
L  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  tne  secunty  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Ck)mpany 
the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 
Security. — Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its  Sub- 
Lbed  Capital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £14-0,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
rubers  ot  Mutual  Societies. 

Che  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  exdnsive  of  the  Subscribed  and  Li- 
fted Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement : — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,  the  s))*^  Assured,  including 

Bonus  added,  amounted  to f       i £2,500,000 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than .' .'..., 800,000 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to 109,000 

tnsurauccs,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary,        20 


"X/ORTH  NOTICE. — What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published,  raic* 
V  4s.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  Fifth  Edition,  containing  upwards  of  7000 
>rds  not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the  verbs,  which  perplex 
&n  the  best  writers.  No  person  that  writes  a  letter  snould  be  without  this  wane  All 
nior  Pupils  should  have  it. 

•We  heartily  recommend  this  book.' — Eoangelical Mag, 
*  This  book  is  invaluable.' — Weekly  Timet. 

Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co.,  54«  Eleet-street.    Any  Bookseller  will  procure  it  S 


Collected  bv  the  Ect.  Jobk  Jxbb,  AJ 
6d. 

THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  EDITION'  —HAJCLTO 
INSiaUCTIONS  for  the  PIANOFORTE,  4.  HamiUouU  Mod 
Sin^iu;,  4th  Edition,  5a.  Hamilton's  Bietionu^  of  iitVj  Musical  Tan 
Cluke^  Catechism  of  the  E.udimeik«  of  Muaic,  35th  Edkioii,  1j. 

LondoRi  lUiBEKT  Cocks  £  Co.,  Publithera  to  the  QBeen,  New  Bu 


Messrs.  PAETRISOE,  OASEY,  A  GO.  are  now  ] 

THE  CHUECH    OF    ENGLAND   QUABTEKL;   RE 
2iew  Series,  April).    Price  Six  ShilUngs,  conttina.-^ 

I.  Astro-TheolopT, 
II.  Cambridge  TJmiersil;  Befotm. 
HI.  British  Butterflies. 
rV.  Tlie  .\r.,    ll,i.,i-NNii;.m  in   Iri-lmid. 
V.  ModiET,  ,i;-,ilitii.-s:  Kuskiirs  Wtirki. 
VI.  The  ^ucIlIv  of  .Viitiqimrii*. 
Vn.  Russia,  .\i;^tria,  luul  Turkpy. 
THI.  Quwr.Tlv  R,-,.(.rl  of  F»cIb  anil  Proctw. 

IX.  Literntiiri'  of  th(^  Quarter,  CUMifimi  and  B«Tie 

M;\V  \\OHK  liY  DiL  IIAHRIS. 

PftTElAlSCHT-,  or,  The  Family,  it*  ConrtitutiMi,  and  Pi 
;Rev.  J.  Habkio,  D.D.,  &c.,  Princip^  of  NVw  CoUcgr.  Su  Joho's 
clotL 

■pSAXMS,  HYMNS,' ANI)  i'.\SSAlJES  OF  SCBIPTCB 
-^  Worship- compiled  by  the  Ci^rii;rei'iilw.>uiJ  Uiiuslcn  of  Leedd 
coutoining  900  Hymns  {includios  ni'niJT  'it'K)  of  ihe  b«st  by  Dr.  Witlt^  i 
Seriptnre  for  flhanting),  will  be  (oiinil,  «ith  it*  nnink  Imlcics,  &c.,  on  C 
and  complete  extant,  uid  it  has  alrciulv  Ihth  inlnxiuecd  into  a  large  n 
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This  Day,  Octavo,  the  First  Volume,  contauiing  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  price  20s. 

^HE   GREEK    TESTAMENT;    with   Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 

By  W.  Webster,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  King's  College  School,  late  Fellow  of 

en's  CoUcc^e,  Cambridge ;  and  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh's,  Derby, 

Theological  Tutor  of  Cheltenham  College. 

To  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  John  W.  Parkkr  &  Son,  West  Strand.  28 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  LECTURE  FOR  1854. 


Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  78.  6d.  cloth. 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND    THEOLOGY;    or,   PSYCHOLOilY  applied  to  the 

investip:ation  of  cmcstions  relating  to  RELIGION,  NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  and 
VELATION.     By  Kichajid  Alliott,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  Mental  Phi- 

Ehy,  Western  College,  Plymouth. 
t  IS  in  every  sense  a  first-class  work  ....  profound  in  arrangement,  useful  in  its  aim, 
ily  iu  its  tone,  Christian  in  spirit,  as  free  from  obsoureness  as  redundancy  in  style.*— 

In  post  Svo,  price  7s.  cloth. 
HRISTIANITY,  THEORETICAL   AND  PRACTICAL.    By  William 

KiRKUS,  LL.B. 
The  style  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,   directness,  and  impressiveness.' — British 
rterly  Review. 

Here  is  promise  of  far  more  than  common  intellectual  power.* — Wedeyan  Methodiit 
fazine. 

Iu  One  Large  Volume,  Svo,  price  IBs.  cloth. 

IRST  LINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  a  Syllabus, 

Prepared  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  Homerton,  with  Subsequent 

litions  and  Elucidations.    By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S.    Late 

iiiity  Tutor  in  that  Institution.     Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  \^dth  Additional  Notes 
Kcrcrtncts,   and   Cui)ions   Indexes.     By   William   Farrer,   LL.B.,   Secretary   and 
ratian  ol"  New  CoUci^^e,  London. 

It  wire  dillicult  to  say  which  is  most  prominent — the  grasp  of  the  intellect — the  minute- 
i,  extent,  and  variety  of  tlie  learning — the  vigorous  and  consistent  reasoning — the 
kness  and  ^n-nthin^ss  of  tlie  sj)irit — the  warmth  of  the  devotion — the  chaste  modesty  of 
stvh' — or  tlie  snjz^^estivc  and  stimulating  vitality  of  soul  which  distinguishes  this  great 
k  irom  most  of  the  theological  coiu'ses  wilh  wliicli  it  admits  of  being  compared. — Eclectic 

In  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

FEMOIllS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  PYE  SMITH, 
I"     D.l).,  LL.D.,  «S:c.     By  Joun  Medway. 

11  foolscaj)  Svo,  price  2s.  Od.,  a  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition,  for  general  circulation,  of 
JUN  HOWARD:  A  MEMOIR.     By  Hepwortu  Dixon.. 

by  far  the  best  and  most  accurate  biography  of  Howard  that  has  yet  been 

lished.' — Daily  News. 

In  royal  32mo,  price  6d.,  or  5s.  per  dozen,  in  neat  wrapper. 
HAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN?     Second  Edition. 


V 


It  is  a  most  rxeellent  little  book  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  young  persons,  or  others  who 
ignorant  of  the  tnith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
lers,.  esi)ccially  Suljbuth-school  teachers  and  Christian  visitors.' — English  Presbyterian 
.y  e/if/er, 

London :  Jackson  &  Waxpoed,  18,  St  Paxd'a  Churchyard.  24 
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THE  Committee  feel  it  a  duty  due  to  themselves,  and  to 
to  state,  tliat  encourBf  ed  by  the  liberalitj  of  the  Mends  of  the 
aiderablv  eitended  the  line  of  their  0[>eratioDS ;  and  from  the  deeplj-int* 
%>t  which  have  recently  been  printed  and  widely  circulated)  which  thej  a 
from  their  agents,  it  is  evident  that  the  Lord  is  working  by  them  and 
crowning  their  needful  and  arduous  hibours  with  a  large  measure  of 
are  encooraged  and  emboldened  to  make  a  &esh  appeal  to  the  contini 
prayers,  and  renewed  liberality  of  their  supporters  m  this  canse. 

For  the  spiritnal  and  eternal  benefit  of  the  brave  and  beloved  defeni 
humble  dependence  on  the  Divine  blessing),  there  arc  now  activel; 
anspices  of  this  Society  Nineteen  Script ure-readera.     And  the  Comi 


the  hope  that  this  number  may  yet  further  be  augmented  if  this  appea 
to,  seeing  that  the  supply  is  far  from  being  at  aU  adequate  with  the  i 
field  of  Ubour  whidi  is  preseiiting  itself  on  every  side. 


The  following  are  the  several  departments  of  labour  occupied  in  thi 
One  agent  is  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  visiting  the  barracks  in 
and  the  surrounding  military  depots.  One  is  engaged  amount  the  mi 
vicinity,  who  will  afao  visit  the  wives  and  famUiea  of  the  soldiers.  It 
the  Committee,  as  promptly  aa  poasibte,  to  mature  certain  pkua  for 
Scripture-reader  at  Aldersbott,  during  the  great  encampment  whit 
months  to  be  located  there.  There  are  also  one  agent  in  Kent,  one  ii 
■mon^  the  militia,  one  in  the  West  of  EnglaccC  ene  in  Yorkshire, 
Russian  prisoners  at  Plymouth  and'elsewhere,  one  in  Scotland,  and  on 

On  foreign  service,  there  are  eight  at  Constantinople  and  Scuta 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  one  of  whom  chieny  directs  hia  a 
instructions  of  the  FrotestantA  m  the  French  army.  One  is  at  Balal 
mittee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  they  have  also  just  appointe 
labour  amongst  the  tiiooaands  of  nuhtaiy  at  Ualti^  under  the  auspices 
the  gairison  chaplain. 
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Scripture  Eeaders  to  the  Seat  of  Wax—^^inued, 

ve  all,  by  their  united  and  fervent  prayers  for  a  still  larger  measure  of  the  Diviue 
on  their  several  labours,  at  home  and  abroad. 


Contributions  received  since  last  Advertisement : 


een,  Esq 

D.  Wright , 

tLA  \JL  •■•  •••  •••  •■■  mi 

A.  Digby , 

c-offering      , 

Hopkins      

laxwell.  Esq 

R.  Molesworth 

Bklton,  collected  by      

R.  Gilbert,  collected  by   .. 

per  H.  Helm,  Esq 

o  Soldiers     

ev.  J.  E.  Daniel,  Sawston 
Vicarage  :  — 

LA   ■•■     •••     ■••     •••     •••     ■• 

Singleton     

jllier,  Esq 


£    8.  d. 

0  10  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 
110 

5     0  0 

0  10  0 
10  0 

1  1  0 

2  0  0 
2  5  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0     3  0 


5    0  0 

0  10  0 

2  10  0 

0  10  0 


xvCV.    W m   JjTQv    •••       ...       ...       ...       • 

Thomas  Evans,  Esq 

Seventeen  small  sums      

Per  Miss  Marsh  : — 

Miss  Carr  

Miss  Walker    

A  Few  Friends,  per  Miss  Francis  .. 

Rev.  T.  WhaUey      

Miss  MaxweU 

v/*    \7«   .  •••         •••  •••         •••         •••         •« 

Miss  ibbetson 

Miss  Munday 

Mrs.  M.  Sutton        

J.  Heclas,  Esq.        

Miss  Chapman 

Miss  E.  Chapman 

Friends'at  Glasgow,  per  Mr.  Hall  .. 
Arthur  Cakes,  Esq 


£ 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 

• 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
50 
1 


8.  d. 

5  0 

0  0 

9  0 


0 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
5 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


lianks  of  the  Committee  are  presented  to  the  following  friends  for  valuable  donatiouB 
s  and  tracts :— Rev.  J.  E.  Dalton,.Miss  Gent,  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  Mrs.  Bodkin,  aud  the 
Monthly  Tract  Societv. 

ibutions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  G.  Bums,  Esq.,  17,  Porteus- 
ddington ;  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  A.  Blake,  at  the  offices,  14  and  15,  Exeter 
y  Rev.  Dr  Alarsh,  Beckenham ;  by  Messrs.  Nisbet,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street ; 
mt  Blackmore,  6,  Seymour-place,  New-road ;  by  the  bankers,  Boyal  British  Bank, 
and  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  *  Record'  and  *  Cnristian  Times.'  19 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  GUMMING. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  one  vol.  fcap.  8vo. 

:  END :  OR,  THE  PROXIMATE  SIGNS  OF  THE  CLOSE  OP  THIS 

)ISPENSATION.    By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

idon :  John  Farqi  har  Shaw,  27,  Southampton-row,  and  36,  Pat«moster-pow.     14 


In  the  Press. 


']  BURNETT  TREATISE.     (Second  Prize).    Bv  the  Eev.  0.  Tullooh, 

D.,  Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's 


Edinl)urgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


16 


E  HOMILIST  for  May  (No.  XXIII.)  price  Is.,  will  contain,  amongst 

other  articles, 

Ipiritual  Universe,  by  the  Rev.  David  4.  The  Spiritual  Qualification  for  the  Recep- 

'iioMAs.  tion  of  the  Spiritual,  hy  the  Eev. 

'amily  Reunions,  bv  the  Rev.  D.  G.  H.  R.  Retkolds,  B.A. 

Vatt,  MA.             "  5.  Glances  at  Great  Preachers— Chrys^stoip, 

ions  Tested,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Thomas.  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wills,  M.A. 

ind  Understanding,— the  wished-for  Answer  to  the  Fast  Day's 

yer.    A  Sermon,  by  a  Student.    Price  6d. 

London:  Wabd  &  Go.,  27,  Fatemoster-row. 


.11: 


xaa  aaj  is  puDuaiiBa  pnce  aa.,  wiin  jioiit  ijODOgT^tu  ■■ 

TEN  WEEKS  IN  NATAL.     A  Journal  of  a  rinfc  Tain 
the  Colonista  and  Znlu  Kofin  of  NataL    By  John  "Wnjiut 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Cunhridge:  U^chillak  ft  Co.    London:  Bxui  ft  DaU)T,  '. 

Tbia  daj  is  published,  ptioe  Sa. 

LEARNING  AND  WOBEINO.     Six  LeotunH  ddmn 
Iioodon,  in  Jnne  and  Jnlj,  1851. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HOME,  AND  ITS  INFLUEN 
CIVILIZATION.     Fonr  Lectnies  delmnd  in  the  FUlaaMhiMl  In 
in  Deoember,  1851.    B;  Fbedbuck  Dehisoh  Haukics,  HJL,  Cha{ 
Cambridge :  Uacuillah  &  Co.    London :  Bxu  ft  Daijit,  1 

MR.  KINQSLET'S  NEW  HI8T0BICAL  HO 
This  daj  ia  published.  Three  Volnmes,  post  Sto,  price 

WESTWARD    HO!    oa,   THE    VOYAGES    AND   A 
sm  AMYAS  LEIQH,  Knight,  of  Burnndi,  in  d»  Ooim^ 
of  Her  Most  Glorions  Majesty  Queen  ElisdietE.     Bendend  jb 

C^lALES  KiNGSLZI. 

Cambridge;  MAxnoLUM  ft  Co.    IJondon:  Bxll  ft  D>ldt, 

THIBD  ISSUE  OF  THE  COMOBEGATIOIIA 

CHEAP  AMD  UNUOBM  KDmON. 
Four   Fbtame*  /or   Twelve   SUUiMfe;    tig-i- 
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"Works  recently  published  by  JOHN  OBL&PMAN. 


<  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity.    By  B.  W.  Mackay,  A.M.y 

Author  of  the  *  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  &c.'     Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6<L 

«  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Beligious  Deve- 
lopment of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.    By  R.  W.  Mackat,  M.A.    Two  vols.  8vo, 

cloth,  24s. 

^ism,  Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology.    Sermons  by  Theodore 

Parker,  Author  of  *  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,'  &c.    A  Portrait 
of  the  Author  engraved  on  steel  is  prefixed.     Price  9s. 

€  Philosophy  of  Eant.    Lectures  by  Victor  Cousin.    Translated 

from  the  French.  To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Kant's  Life 
and  Writings.     By  A.  G.  Henderson.    Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

wB  Essence  of  Christianity.    By  Ludwig  Feuerbach.    Translated 

'  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Maman  Evans»  Translator  of  Strauss's  *  Life  of 
Jesus.'     Large  post,  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

tholic  Union :  Essays  towards  a  Church  of  the  Future,  as  the 

Organization  of  Philanthropy.  By  Francis  William  Newman.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

story  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel 

to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxfora,  and  Author  of  *  The  Soul :  Her  Sorrows  and  Her  Aspirations,^ 
&c.     Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.     P.  Is. 

LB  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government.  Translated  jGrom  the  German 

of  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  by  Joseph  Coulthakd,  Jun.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

16  Book  of  Job.    By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter 

College,  Oxford.  Reprinted  from  the  *  Westminster  Review.'    New  Series.    No.  \iLL. 

October,  1853.    8d. 

L  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity.    By  Charles  C. 

Hj:nnell.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

16  Beligion  of  the  Heart.    A  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.    By  Leigh 

Hunt.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

L6   Creed  of  Christendom:   Its  Foundations  and  Superstructure. 

By  W.  Rat II BONE  Greg.     Svo,  cloth,  10s. 

Tinons  of  Consolation.  By  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D.D.,  Boston,  U.S, 

Tliird  Edition,  Post  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

A  NEW  EDITION  REVISED,  OF 

Retrospect  of  the  Beligious  Life  of  England ;  or,  the  Church, 

Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.     By  J.  J.  Taylbk,  B.A.     Large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

^brew  Records;    an   Historical    Inquiry   concerning  the   Age, 

Authorship,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  the  Rer.  Dr.  Giles.    Post 

Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

^6  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Scheme  of 

Salvation  ;  a  Philosophical  Treatise  in  Sixteen  Articles.  By  Cha&les  Cholmokdelst, 
(an  English  Catholic).     Svo,  boards,  7s.  6d. 

London:  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  8,  Kino WiLUAif-STBBBT,  Straitd.  86 
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BEO£NT*S   PABE  BAI 

(Kata  SXOmAJ 
PARK  SQUARE,  EEQE 

The  ftbove  place  of  Worahqi  will  be  opened  for  Diy! 

Service  in  the  Morning  will  commence  ti  Eleven  o'di 


bj  the  Her.  W.  Beock  of  Bloomabu^  Ch^d.    The 
past  Six  o'clock — the  Sermon  b;  the  Rev.  S.  Maxtdi 
The  Rev.  W.  Lakdklls,  kte  of  Birmingham,  the  J 
Sondaj  Konung,  the  6th  Maj. 

Hoi 


SUNDAY   SERVICES— i 


TONIC    SOL    FA   AS 

Two  "SINGING  SERVICIS"  will  be  hdd 
beginning  of  May.  The  Fiist,  on  Taesdaj,  iSty  L 
Secilalitmi  &om  Scriptnie,  on  the  subject  of  the  I 
trill  consist  of  similar  simple  Fieceo,  hftring  for  tbeii 


To  eommenee  at  iolf-fail  Seven.    The 


MUSIC  AS  A  BBAKCH  ( 

'There  has  just  come  to  oar  hands  a  Catslogoe  of 
be  furlj  reckoned  among  the  educational  wonden 
thought  tiiat  so  man^  works  of  the  kind  were  aoa 
country;  but  when  it  is  added  that  this  mass  of  mnsii 
issues  of  one  English  firm  (viz.,  that  of  Robest  Coi 
may  accept  it  as  one  amon^  the  man;  proofs  of  tlie  ii 
prise  of  a  nation  whose  merchants  are  princes.'— Vide 

NB.—Tku  Catalogs  mty  te  llad  Or, 


PROFITABLE   A 

the  sale  of  Baxzb  &  CoiCFAirT'i 
nod  COFE^EES. 
For  Terms,  ftc.,  ^ply  to  Bakzb  &  Co.,  i. 


Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  Baxzb  &  Cokfart'i 
nodCOFE^EES. 


INSANITY.-LONDON  H01 

This  Establishment,  which  is  conducted  on  imi 
NUMBER  ot  LADIES  of  religions  habits,  who  teq 
kbdness,  moral  management,  rad  the  fint  mediod  kdr 
I'amilj,  if  required.  The  grounds  an  rlriMmt  awl 
required.— JwwM  muomMe. 


CrUrtir  lhtifrti0fr. 


Vow  BoAlo  otChmr^ou* 

£    ■.  d. 

BIX   LINES   AKD   TTNDEB 0      5  0 

EACH   ADDITIONAL   LINE 0      10 

HALF   PAGE ^           .  15  0 

WHOLE   PAGE 2      2  0 

BILLS   OF   FOUB   PAGES                     .                        .            .            .  1   10  0 

BILLS   ABOVE   FOUB  PAGES             .            .            .                        .  2      0  0 


LdYertiseinentfl  and  Bills  Seoeived  till  the  S5fh  of  the  Konfh,  by 

WABD  &  C0.»  Patemo8ter-row. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANT, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

William  R.  Robinsok,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  D^ty-CkairtMn, 

ke  Scale  of  Premiums  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate  cha- 
T,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

lua-FiFTHs,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  everjf  fifth  year^  and 
be  applied  to  increase  the  siun  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or  to  the 
ction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

!f  £-Third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term  of 
may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  oonyenience ;  or  the  Directors 
lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  tne  security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company 
he  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 
icuRiTY. — Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its  Sub- 
ted  Capital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  inyested,  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
ibers  01  Mutual  Societies. 

16  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusiye  of  the  Subscribed  and  Li- 
ed Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement : — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,  the  sums  Assured,  including 

Bonus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than .' 800,000 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to 109,000 

Lsurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INQALL,  Jetuarf,        19 


[/ORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published,  priice 
r  4s.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  Fifth  Edition,  oontaining  upwards  of  7000 
is  not  found  in  ttie  Dictionary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the  yerbe,  which  perplex 
1  the  best  writers.     No  person  that  writes  a  letter  snould  be  without  tlus  woiL    All 

ior  Pupils  should  have  it. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book.* — Evangelical  Mag, 
This  book  is  invaluable.' — Weeklg  Timet, 

Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co.,  54,  Fleet-street,    j 


8  TBB  ECXECnC  UQHSTSLl 

'  tflsToBY  ot  uisa 

In  Three  Tolnmea,  Demj,  S' 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROPAGATION  ( 
THE  HEATHEN  SINCE  TEE  REFOEl 
BxowK,  M.D.,  Secretwj  of  the  Scottish  Missionarj  8 
'  We  know  not  where  else  to  find  within  the  same 
leli^ile  inforiDRtion  on  the  subject  of  miBBions  asinth 
intpire  the  reader  with  new  viewB  of  the  importai 
Miasiouai;  Work.' — Amtrieai  Bitliotitea  Saera. 

Edinburgh  ud  London :  Wiluah  I 

Just  pnbliahed. 

REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  I 
LEIGH.  B;  th«  Rev.  Aixmmxs.  Siuce 
dem;  ISmo,  with  a  Porttut,  price  4a.    In  luge  tjpe,  ] 

DEATH-STRUGGLES  OF  SLAVERY  IN 
the  Rer.  Heitkt  Blebi.    Demy  ISmo,  price  4s.,  caml 

SCENES  nj  THE  CARIBBEAN;  or  8k 
Book.  Bj  the  Rer.  Heh&t  Blest.  ~In  cambric, 
price  Is.  (id. 

THE  SERMONS  OF  THE  REV.  ANTH 
hia  Life.  B;  the  Rer.  Teoius  Jacxsok,  S.T.F 
price  £1  I6a.,  in  camhnc. 


Now  read;,  foolicap  Bro,  Is.,  dc 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  ON  LIFE,  in  a 
Giua.  The  Worth  of  Life— The  Personality  o 
Struggle  of  Life— The  Discipline  of  Life— The  Wea 
ftnd  m  Life. 

'More  glowing  and  thrilling  productions  were  ne 
Gaaile. 

London ;  W:  Aluh,  Aldine  Chamhei 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  J 
This  day.  Fourth  Edition,  pr 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVJ 
MORAL.    B?  Jaubb  IiCCosh,  LL.D.,  Profess 
Queen's  University  for  Ireland. 

In  preparing  this  Edition,  the  work  has  been  snbjed 
discuBsicms,  pEyBical  and  moral,  with  important  bearim 
of  the  age.  We  been  added.  The  Edition  is  issnea 
America— the  publisher  in  the'  latter  counti;  having  st« 


:  Sn 


THE  Purcluuers  of  the  former  Parte  of  the  ! 
are  requested  to  complete  their  Sets  as  soon  as 
told  teparalelf  after  May  IE. 

Now  rcadj. 
Part  n.,  price  2s.  6d.,  Part  HI.,  price  3s.;   also, 
8a.«d.  ^ 

Cambridge;  1&^ciiiuab  & ^.  \i»AHa.-.%u: 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER.  | 

NEW  WORE  BT  DB.  GUMMING. 


Preparing  for  immediate  Publication,  in  One  Vol.  foolscap  8vo. 

[E  END  ,  or,  the  Proximate  Signs  of  the  Close  of  this  Dispensation.     By 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 

[)RD  IN  SEASON ;    or,  Comforting  Thoughts  for  the  Relatives  of  the 
dlen  Brave.     Second  Edition,  enlarged,  fcap.  8vo,  28.  cloth. 


DR.  GUMMING  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Volumes  complete : — 


ffE  Book  of  Genesis.     5s.  cloth. 
BIB  Book  of  Exodus.     5s.  cloth. 


The  Book  of  Leyiticvs.    5s.  clotL 
The  Book  of  Numbebs.    4s.  cloth. 


JUMMING'S  URGENT  QUESTIONS— PERSONAL,  POINTED,  AND 

EIACTIGAL.     Imp.  32mo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


BLOOMSBUBT  LECTUBES,   1855. 

E  GIFTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  being  Lectures  delivered  during  Lent, 
855,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  by  Twelve  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
th  a  Preface  by  the  llev.  IIobert  Bickersteth,  MTa.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

^S'S  VINTAGE  GLEANINGS :  gathered  from  Sermons  delivered  by  the 
Bv.  J.  H.  Evans.  Fourth  edition,  enlarged  with  an  Index  of  Subjects,  royal  32mOj 
jth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF   NAPOLEON  III.,   Emperor  of  the  French. 

f  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  Is. 

SEVEN-MILE  CABINET;   or,  the  Doleful  Story  of  the  Russian  War. 

f  Nemo.     Sev\ed,  2s. 

First  Series,  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d.  cloth. 

NA  IN  THE  HEART;  or,  Daily  Comments  on  the  Psalms.  By  the 
uv.  Barton  Bouciiieu,  Author  of  'Manna in  the  House.* 

Family  Commentary.     The  Gospels  complete  in  Three  Vols.,  18s.  cloth. 

NA  IN  THE  HOUSE;  or.  Daily  Expositions  of  the  Gospels;  specially 
aptcd  for  reading  at  Family  Worship.  By  the  Rev  Bajlton  Bouchieb,  A.M. 
.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  6s. ;  St.  Luke,  6s. ;  St.  John,  6s. 

Family  Prayers.    Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

ARK  IN  THE  HOUSE ;  or,  a  Series  of  FamUy  Prayers  for  a  Month;  with 
•ayers  for  Special  Occasions.     By  the  Rev.  Ba&ton  Bouchieb,  A.M.,  Author  of 

daima  iu  the  House.' 

DOMESTIC  COMMENTARY   ON   THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTA- 

ENTS.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shittler,  Vicar  of  Alton  Pancras,  Dorset.  Second 
lousaml.  Beautifully  printed  in  large  Type  with  the  Text.  In  two  vols.  imp.  8vo, 
I  cloth,  or  in  four  vols.  42s.  cloth.  May  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  Bindings  soitahle 
r  Presents,  varying  in  price  from  £3  10s.  to  £5  10s. 

Tiiird  Thousand,  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 
NINGS  WITH  JESUS;  a  Series  of  Devotional  Readings  for  the  Closet 
id  the  Family.     By  the  late  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath. 

Now  ready,  a  new  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  post  8vo,  7s.  doth. 
E  TEACHING ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levi- 
nis ;  with  a  Recommendatory  Preface.    By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  Incamheni 

St.  James's  Hollo  way. 

ONDON :  JOHN  F.  SHAW,  27,  Southampton-bow,  and  86,  Patebnosteb-bow.      6 
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acqiuinted  vith  the  prodactioiia  ol^tlie  Brititli  pros  in  Uie  I 

'  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writing*  of  3.  J.  GvMJ 

with  k^  expectations,  &ud  thev  will  not  be  diaiopuiited.    I 

atrouft  Christuui  wisdom  which  chancteiued  the  aaqject  of  tha 

Norwich;  Tlitcbmm  &  Alxxakdbr.    LomIob:  W.  ft  F.  G.Ci 

Dublin:  J.  H'OusHui.    Edinborgli:  Jon 

In  Two  Volomes,  large  %jo,  with  Portraita,  ftOi, 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE,  WEiriNOS,  AND  ! 
ISAAC  NEWTON.  Drawn  vp  &om  the  Familf  Papen 
ofFortsmoutb.  B;8nDi.Tii>BuwBTKB,KJL,F.B.S.,D.CI<. 
Societ;  of  Edinburgb,  and  Aasociate  of  the  Inatitnte  of  Fnnoe. 

VoL  I^  Bto,  price  lOa.  Od. 
LETTERS  OF  JOHN  CALVIN.    Compiled  fnim 
with  an  Introduction  and  HiitAnoa]  Notei.    B;  Dr.  Jous  Bd 

In  Two  Yolnmca,  doth,  prin  7i. 
WANDERINGS    IN   CORSICA:    Itb   Himn 

Febdihakd OKxooBOvras.    Fonaing  Vob.  Y.  ft  VL  urCuoitai 

'  It  is  OUT  hope  that  the  wofi  of  Hr.  Oregtaorini  m»  obtd 

tion  ....  We  an  unwilling  to  fomtal  the  mt«nst  whicbitti 

scenes  of  Napoleon'a  youth,  and  the  aneodotM  whidi  nth  g 

collected  on  tae  spot,  of  his  Corsicaa  edueation  aod  adTntaraa 

diligent  and  enthusiastic  oollector  of  the  tnditioai  □(  a  heruic 

for  ihe  great  and  beautiful,  and  an  aUe  histraian.' — QKarltr(f  j 

'This  is  not  agnide  book;  it  is  a  pleasant  and  accuuipliabMl 

instrnctiTely  tells  OS  of  his  eiperienoe,  .nu-i-,-.  ii>  hj  his  tHork* 

modestT  ana  good  sense.    He  hashist<<r.   ni.l  |iliiWi|^lij  for  I 

politiod  ecottomist— graoefoU*  writtca  i    ."     i-r  t!       iinnlu 

matter  for  that  welUiaowit  inaifidual,  I  <  —JU 

Edinburgh:  Thoiuj  Comtiali  ft  Co.    LomIm:  Ha) 

Dablin :  JuiM  WQuMUM. 


^        THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER.  6 

With  an  Introduction  and  Editorial  Notes  by  Rey.  J.  A.  James, 

Foolscap,  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

PASTOR'S    SKETCHES;     or,   CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ANXIOUS 
■MNQUIRERS  RESPECTING  THE  WAY  OF  SALVATION.    By  J.  S.  Spencbi, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    Birmingham :  Hudson  &  Son.  4 


WORKS  PUBLISHED   BT 

ilfARD    AND    CO.,    PATERNOSTER    ROW. 


[E   EVANGELICAL   MAGAZINE  for  MAY,  price  6d.,  contains— 
A  Fine  Steel  Engraving — Portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  of  Kensington. 


Icmoir  of  Rev.  W.  Holmes. 
|>peal  on  Behalf  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 
n  Prayer. 

dtfe  and  Immortality. 
lie  Presumption  of  Self- Righteousness. 
^  Stupified  Conscience. 
leyiews — *  Young's  Christ  of  History,*  &c. 


8.  Obituary  of  Three  Distinguished  Men. 

9.  Home  Chronicle — Great  Public  Ques- 

tions. 

10.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Legge,  D.D., 

on  the  Chinese  Rebellion. 

11.  Missionary  Chronicle  —  List  of   the 

Anniversary  Meetings,  &c.  &c. 


MBW    WOHKS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be -published,  with  Illustrations, 

CEiS  PEOi  THE  CORAL  ISIANDS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gill,  Missionary  to  Rarotouga. 
In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

nan  Catholic  Nations  and  Protestant  Nations  Compared.    By 

Napoleon  Roussel,  Author  of  '  Protestant  Tracts,'  &c.  &c.    • 

Now  ready,  price  3d.,  or  2s.  per  dozen, 

;tory  of  the  Origin  of  the  War  with  Russia.    Drawn  up  from 

Parliamentary  Documents. 

FAST  DAY  DISCOURSES. 

3  Rev.  T.  Binney's  Address  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  on  the 

FAST  DAY  .—Objections  to  the  Royal  Proclamation,  with  illustrations  of  the  'tcrrible- 
ness'  of  God's  doings  towards  men  and  nations.  To  which  is  added,  THE  PRESS 
AND  THE  PULPIT,  by  T.  Binney,  price  4d 

3  Milennial  Church ;  or,  The  End  of  the  World  not  yet  Come,  but 

the  Millennium  already  begun.    A  Fast  Day  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Abthub,  price  8d* 

11  and  Understanding,— the  wished-for  Answer  to  the  Fast  Day's 

Prayer.     A  Sermon,  by  a  Student.     Price  6d. 

3  War  and  the  Fast,  by  the  Rev.  John  G.  Manly,  price  6d. 

•rk  and  Reward :  a  Valedictory  Discourse,  by  the  Rev.  John  O. 

Manly.     Price  Gd. 

London :  Wabd  &  Co.,  27,  Patcmostcr-row. 


Works  puliliBhed  hj  WAI 


A  Beplj  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Cnmming'B 

WOBU),'  with   &  ^auoe  at    his    'Apooal 
TboDsand.    Price  Sd. 
'  We  kment  to  lee  socb  a  fine  intellect  aa  tb»t 
idle  apeculfttioiu  M  those  which  point  to  the  end  c 
Oietgeie  Herald. 

Jiut  pabtiahed,  | 

Deeimals.   A  Letter  addressed  to  thi 

on  the  DECIfttAL  COINAGB  QUESTION 
CoU^e,  Cuubridge. 

Also,  price 
The  Decimal  System,  in  Money,  "Ti 

■oggeatioDS  for  its  euj  Hid  ipeedj  adoption. 

the  HOMILIST,  Vol.  m.    Edited 

Prioe  6s.  6d.  cloth. 
•»•  Alao  new  editions  of  the  'Honiilist,'  Vol.  1., 

'There  is  so  mooh  that  is  leallr  Tslnable,  and  fit 
Btereotjped  and  ooDventional,  that  we  cordially 
ww^er  m  the  good  cause.' — Svmigelieal  Magaiiiu. 

'It  contains  some  of  the  most  eloqnent  disoo 
dcBeirea  a  hi^h  place  in  onr  periodical  Eteratore. 
justice  to  this  tnJj  Taloable  aeriaL' — Leedt  Timet. 

'A  book  of  which  we  can  express  onr  xnqD' 
eiceedingt;  glad  that  the  'HonuUst'  lives.  We 
regoUrl;  increasing  from  its  conunenoement.  In 
work  better  calculated  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
most  useful  signs  for  Wesleyan  Methodism,  if  er 
carefullj  studied  it.' — Wetleyaii  Timet. 
.  '  There  is  more  solid  matter  in  the  '  HomiUst'  fo 
religious  Magasines  which  we  ever  had  the  pleasnri 

'  We  are  anxious  that  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
fresh  and  healthj,  should  know  of  the  eiistence  ol 
remarkable  abilitj,  in  ever;  way  well  qualified  foi 
ItulTKclor. 

Sacred  Studies;    or,  Aids  to  the  £ 

a  Second  and  eolsreed  Edition  of  '  Discoursi 
R.  TiwvKos,  LL.D.,  PS  A.,  M.ILI.A.    In  i 

'We  scarcely  know  in  what  terns  to  charact 
beginning  to  end  it  b  fall  of  thought — manly,  v 
Brilith  and  Foragn  Fulpit. 
■  'Often  profound,  subtle,  discursive,  and  striking 
elaborate  and  devout ;  these  compositions  deserve 
ComMOMKeallA. 

'  While  thoronKhly  orthodox  and  evangeUcal, 
stereotyped  speech  by  which  the  pulpit  has  been  a 
and  life  of  men  :  they  have  the  modes  of  thought 
will  spealt  directly  to,  the  culture  and  tendencies  ( 

'Discoorscs  rich  in  thought.'— .BriVwi  Quarlerij 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 


Just  published,  prioe  2s.,  cloth  sewed.  Is.  6d.,  by  post  6d.  extra^ 
HE  VOICES  OF  THE  SEVEN  THUNDERS. 

London :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash,  6,  Bishopsgate-without.  1 

'  DR.  CUMMING  ON  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

Now  complete  in  Four  Volumes,  foolscap,  cloth,  price  20s. 

kBBATH   EVENING   READINGS   ON   THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.— 
The  Four  Gospels.    By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &o.,  &c.    Witli 
:^ispiece. 

The  separate  volumes  are — 


St.  Matthew,  5s. 
St.  Mark,  3s. 


St.  Loke,  6s. 
St.  John,  6s. 


The  Acts  to  be  published  in  numbers. 
London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Fatemoster-row. 

Cheaper  edition,  in  foolscap,  cloth,  price  46. 

ECTURES  FOR  THE  TIMES ;   or,  Illustrations  and  Refutations  of   tba 
Errors  of  Romanism  and  Tractarianism.    By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.R.S^E. 
"  edition. 

London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 

Cheaper  Edition,  foolscap,  cloth,  price  5fl. 

BOY'S    ADVENTURES    IN    THE  WILDS  OP  AUSTRALU.     By 

William  Howitt.    With  desi^  by  Harvet.    Second  edition- 
London  :  Arthur  Hall>  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.  26 

INTENDING  LIFE  ASSURERS  and  POLICY  HOLDERS 

I  other  Companies  are  invited  to  compare  the  Rates,  Principles,  and  Progress  of  the 

SCOTTISH   PROVIDENT   INSTITnTION 

With  those  of  any  other  Company. 

liis  Society,  whicli  was  established  in  1837,  and  Incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
t,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  advantages  of  Mutual  Life  Assurance  can  be'  secured  bj 
lerate  Premiums. 

he  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  with  Statement  of  Principles,  and  every  information^ 
arded  free,  on  application  to  the  LONDON  BRANCH,  66,  G&ACECHURCH-sTKEBf, 
er  of  Fenciiurch-street  and  Leaden hall-street,  London. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  ResideMt  Secretary.      17 


ILTON    CLUB. 

he  Committee  have  ijreat  pleasure  in  info  of 

ers  that  their  PRE^IISES,  14,  LUDGA.       njLuu. 

ion,  as  to  enable  them  to  offer  them  to 

*  May  Meetings,'  that  is,  from  Monday,  #  m.  wj 

11  applications  on  the  subject,  also  as  to  > 

Ir.  Bennett,  Secretary,  at  the  tempor;  rv  e,        juu 

ny  gentleman  in  town  or  country  not  i  a  «.  . 

vail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  the  CI  »•  i 

3  the  names  and  addresses  of  Members,  y      »c  ui 

3n  to  the  Secretary  as  above. 

\B.—The  Club  will  be  closed  after  the 
mnced. 


Since  the  commcncemeDt  of  this  Institution  it  hu  issned  Tkh  1 
the  year  1852,  it  issaed  1177 ;  and  in  the  year  1853,  1318 ;  and  in 

TAU  i*  lie  omlf  Life  Auaranes  Offiee  in  leiici  Mtlainen  from 
XiOHori  earn  teeure  tktfitU  benefit  of  (heir  Temperance. 

The  Tempennoe  uid  Pubuo  wotiona  are  kept  in  separate  clasa 
theic  own  proStB. 

FoUeiea  are  indiapntable,  except  for  palpable  &aad. 

Entire  profilt  belmg  to  the  Aituird, 

Edinburgh  Ofice,  17,  Qaorge-streot ;  Mauohester,  41,  John  D 
18,  Castle-Btreet ;  Glasgow,  106,  Hope-Htreet. 

Pioapectuses,  Ac.,  maj  be  obtainea  at  the  Branch  Offices,  or  of  a 

N.B. — Uembera  are  hereby  informed  that  the  next  Aouiial^eet 

31st  of  May,  at  Two  o'cloek,  at  the  Adelaide  Hotel,  London  £ii 

WILLIAM 


SHOBXtOOK    nZJiOWSBI 

LANCASHIRE    INDEPENDENT   C 

One  of  these  FellowshipB  will  be  competed  for  in  the  Second 
The  annual  value  is  £32  14s.  It  is  tenable  for  three  years,  and  ii 
Students  in  the  Collcse  who  are  entering  the  Divinity  Class,  and  to 
who,  having  taken  a  Degree  in  Arts,  wish  to  enter  the  College  for 

Farticnlais  may  be  lewnt  on  ^iplication  to  the  Secretaij,  the 
Vine  Grore,  Uauchester. 


CENTRAL   COMMITTE 

For  Frocnring  the  Legal  Prohibition  of  the  i 
Intoxicating  Drinks. 


Ctlertir  Ihntisn. 


Vew  Sealo  of  Cliarffos. 

£     M.  d. 

SIX   LIITES   AND   UNDEB 0      5  0 

EACH   ADDITIONAL   LINE 0      10 

HALF   PAGE 16  0 

WHOLE    PAGE 2      2  0 

BILLS    OF   FOUB   PAGES 1    10  0 

BILLS   ABOVE   FOUB   PAGES 2      0  0 


Ldvertisements  and  Bills  Beceived  till  the  25fh  of  fhe  Konth,  by 

WAED  &  CO.,  Patemo8ter-row. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

William  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman, 

,e  Scale  of  Premiums  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate  cha- 

r,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

lUR-FiFTiis,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year,  and 

be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or  to  the 

Rtiou  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

"jE-TuiRD  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term  of 

may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  oflf  at  convenience ;  or  the  Directon 

lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  tne  security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company 

he  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

xriuTY. — Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its  Sub- 

cd  Capital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk  incurred  by 

bcrs  ot  Mutual  Societies. 

le  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  the  Subscribed  and  In* 

3d  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement ; — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,  the  sums  Assured,  including 

Bonus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than 800,000 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to 109,000 

isurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INQALL,  Jctuary.       21 


7  011X11  NOTICE. — What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published,  prio^ 

^     4s.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  Fifth  Edition,  containing  upwards  of  7000 

Is  not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the  verbs,  which  perplex 

the  best  writers.     No  person  that  writes  a  letter  should  be  without  this  work,    AD 

3r  Pupils  should  have  it. 

Ve  h'vutily  recommend  this  book.' — Evangelical  Mag, 
["liis  Itook  is  invaluable.' — JFeekly  Times. 

Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co.,  54,  Fleet-street.    Any  Bookseller  will  procure  it.         19 


Jnst  published,  in  7  vols,  8to,  price  £5  Ss. 

eHRISTIAMTY  and  MANKIND,  their  BEGENNINGfi 
B;  C.  C.  J.  BTJH3EN,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  D.Fh.    Being  a  New  Edition, 
and  eitended  at '  Bippoljtua  and  hia  Age.' 

*,•  This  second  EtUtion  of  the  '  Hippoljtus'  is  composed  of  ^nme 
nuiy  be  had  aeparatelj  as  follows : —  , 

1.  HIPPOLYTUS  and  HIS  AGE ;  or,  the  Beginnings  and  Proa 
Two  Tols.    8vo,  price  30s. 

2.  OUTLINES  of  thePHILOSOPHYofUNIVEESALHISTOE' 
and  Religion.  Containii^  an  Aecount  of  the  Alph^>etical  Conlcnn 
price  £1  13s. 

3.  ANALECTA  ANTE-NICAENA    Three  toIs.    8to,  13s.  ■ 

'A  most  valnable  contribatiou  to  oqt  patristie  and  eceleaiastioa 

London :  Lokoiun,  B&own,  Qkexv,  and  Lonoiu 

Jost  pnblisbed,  price  4d.  seved. 
OTRICTUBES  ON  PEAYER  AND  THE  WAR.    By  J 

London  :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgate  WiUi 

Messrs.  FARTBIDGE,  OAEEY,  and  Co.,  an  n 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  HABBIS. 

PATRIARCHY ;  or,  the  Familr,  its  ConBtitirtion,  and  ftob 
J.  HAsaia,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College,  St.  John's  Wood. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  C.  MOLTNED 
T>R0KJ:N  BREAD.     By  the  Rev.  C.  MoiTmux,  Anthor 


'^■t    .M.    «  »    ><  Jt.         A^  tf     I 


NEW    BOOKS. 

)ICATION    OF    LUTHER    AGAINST    HIS    RECENT  ENGLISH 

SAILANTS.     Second  Edition,   reprinted  and  Enlarffcd  from  the  Notes  to  the 
I  of  the  Comforter.'     By  Julius  C.  Hare,  M.A.,  Archaeacon  of  Lewes.    7s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 


R  IN  THE  PRINCIPALITIES,  CRIMEA,  and  Countries  adjacent  to 
;  Black  Sea,  in  the  Years  1835-36.     By  Lord  de  Ros.     Crown  octavo,  4s.  6d. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 


LISH  :  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.D. 

aniining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's 
London.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  4s. 

Loudon  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 


;  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.     By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A. 

'tavo. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 


KSPEARE'S  POEMS.     Edited  with  Biography  and  Notes.     By  Robebt 
LL.     2s.  Gd.  , 

London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand. 


:  CATECHIST'S  MANUAL  ;  or,  Suggestions  for  Lecturing  on  St.  Mark's 
spcl.     By  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich.     Second  Edition,  revised,  4s.  6d. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand.  27 


DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PSALMS. 

Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

XNA  IN  THE  HEART  ;  or,  Daily  Comments  on  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
Psahn  P'irst  to  Srvinity-eii^hth.     By  the  Rev  Barton  Boucuier,  A.M.,  Author  of 
ill  the  House;  or,  Daily  Comments  on  the  Gospels/ 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and  Paternoster-row. 


BLOOMSBURY   LECTURES,    1855. 
:  GIFTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  being  Lectures  delivered  during  Lent 

.J 5,  at  St.  Gcorn^c's,  Bloomsbury,  by  Twelve  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
refaco  hy  the  llrv.  Rohert  Bickerstetu,  M.A.,  leap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Sonthampton-row,  and  Paternoster-row.  12 


This  Day  is  published,  post  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  7s.  6d. 

lUIMAGK  Irom  the  ALPS  to  the    TIBER;  or,  the  INFLUENCE  of 
)MAN1SM  on  TRADES,  JUSTICE,  and  KNOWLEDGE.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

LL.D.,  Author  of  'The  Papacy,'  &c. 

Edinbuiij^h  :  SHF.rHERD  &  Elijot.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  17 


TUNES,  ANTHEMS,  AND  CHANTS. 

]  PuMishirs  (liivct  altention  to  the  adaptation  of  all  these  fo  )f  ( 

ii^ic  to  L'oiiLrrcu^ationid  use  in  the  '  Xcw  Series  of  Church  Music  Bo'      ,  i 
I  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tiie  present  number. 


Imt  pablished,  ai  fo^.  StO^  { 
rpHE  BEBO'S  CANTICLE,  and  OTHEB  '. 

The  llrrt  Canto  nutj  be  tenned  a  life-and-deatli  Ode 

iiud-tlfc  ode  for  Ub  Axl. 
The  entire  poem,  is  supposed  to  be  recited  on  thedi 
London:  Jacuok  ft  Walford,  IS, 

THE  BURNETT  TttEATlSB.— i 
This  Da;  ia  publia 

THEISM:  THE  WITNESS  OF  EEAS 
ALL-WISE  AND  BENEFICIENT  CREATC 
Principal  and  Fiimariiu  Frofesaor  of  Theology,  St. 
Volume,  Octavo.    Piice  lOs.  6d. 

London  aad  Edinburgb :  Willuh 

CLABZ'S  FOREIGN  THEOL 

Now  ready.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  of  M 
CTIER  ON  THE  WORDS  OP  CHRIST, 
'J     Translated  bj  Hot.  W.  B.  Popb. 

'One  of  the  most  predona  books  for  the  Bpiritoa 
<l:v,-o/i  Hare. 

ULLMANN'S  REFORMERS  BEFORE 
{Nou-aubacribers,  10a.  6d.)    Transbtei  by  Her.  Koi 

"a*  The  remaining  Volumes  for  1655  will  be  the 
rfj]Kctivelj. 

The  Supplementaiy  Volumes  t 

NUANDER'S  GENERAL  CHURCH  HK 
EC(J].ESIASTICAL  HISTOaY,  VoL  V,  will  be  w 

Tliu  Publishers  will  be  obliged  b;  an  early  remitt 
and  lOs.  6d.  for  the  Supplementary  Volomea. 

The  First  Tear's  Issue 
HBNGSTENBERG'S  CHRISTOLOQT,  ' 
THE  ACTS,  3  VoK 

Siibsoribera  are  still  received  for  New  Series  (185 
eilhcr  direct  or  throngh  a  bookseller,  uid  for  the  Pii 
wliith  may  be  paid  by  instalments. 

Edinbnigh  .  T.  aod  1 
London :  (for  Non-subscribers  (mly) 


NEW   EDITION   OF  FAIRB 

About  the  30th  May,  in  demy 

EZEKIEL  AND  THE  BOOK  OP  HIS  F 
Rev.  P.  PiuiBiiaN.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Tbei 

Also,  lately  publialied  by  the  same  Antboi 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE;  v 

sprii'-i  of  the  Divine  Diapensatiooa. 

'  No  fiiblicaJ  Student  should  be  without  this  work 

Edinbu^h :  T.  and  T.  Cuu.    LoodoB 


IHJU  LEUTiU    MUIST      jX    AD^ 


In  One  Volume,  Imperial  Svo  (nearly  1500  pages),  price  288., 

ILICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS: 

tion  of  Comments,  Criticisms,  and  Remarks,  Explanatory  or  Illustrative  of  nearly 
'housand  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  especially  those  that  are 
r  accounted  difficult.  With  a  Preface  to  each  Book :  Corrections  in  Chronology, 
tion,  and  Divisions  of  Chapters ;  Improved  Readings ;  the  Meaning  of  numerous 
B  Terms ;  Reconciliations  of  manv  seeming  Contradictions ;  copious  allusions  to 
Customs  and  Manners  ;  many  useful  Tables ;  profitable  Reflections ;  together  with 
bions  of  all  the  m«re  difficult  VVords  and  Terms  found  in  the  volume,  for  the  use  of 
xlers.  Selected  from  Six  Hundred  Writers  and  Commentators,  with  some  original 
tions.     Designed  priucipidly  for  Village  Scripture  Students.    By  the  Rev.  Willia^i 

is  the  most  interesting  publication  of  its  class  in  the  English  tongue.  To  be  rightly 
ted,  it  must  be  examinea.     It  is  a  treasury,  a  storehouse,  an  encyclopedia  of  exposi- 

.  .  .  While  the  volume  sweeps  an  ample  circuit,  it  comprises  matters  of  the  first 
ice.  Everything  is  complete  in  itself.  Mr.  O'Neil  has,  in  fact,  fixed  on  a  subject, 
1  he  has  whistled  around  him  men  of  the  first  mark  from  every  section  of  the  church 
;o  discuss  it.  The  volume  is,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  an  aggregate  of  theological 
' — Christian  Witness. 

saying  a  great  deal  of  any  book  issuing  from  our  press,  that  it  is  the  most  complete 
nd  in  the  English  language.  But  this  is  assuredly  the  praise  that  is  due  to  Mr. 
or  this  eff'ort  of  his  pen.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  this  volume  in  the 
inge  of  our  literature.  It  contains  the  cream  of  our  theology  and  biblical  criticism, 
3  most  approved  quarters,  ancient  and  modem.  What  an  invaluable  addition  will  it 
cry  scanty  library  !' — Ecangelical  Magazine, 

A  copy  of  this  work  \nll  be  delivered  free  to  any  Clergymen  or  Minister  on  direct 
ion  to  Ward  &  Co.,  enclosing  order  for  21s. 


KXKTB    THOUSAND. 

ew  and  Cheaper  edition,  price  only  ONE  GUINEA,  in  One  Volume,  crown  ^to, 

1100  pages,  with  Maps  and  Plates. 

IE    CONDENSED    COMMENTARY, 

ThCa  jfamilg  Sipoeition  of  tf)e  ^olg  ISt'ble, 
BY    THE    REV.    IN6BAM    COBBIN,    M.A., 

in^  the  most  approved  Readings  and  Marginal  References,  with  upwards  of  30,000 
O'ntieal  and  Explanatory,  selected  from  the  Works  of  eminent  Biblical  Writers  of  all 
untries,  and  denomiuations,  accompanied  with  Brief  Reflections  for  the  Family  and 

r  one  of  many  executed  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  but  it  is  the  first  and  the  best.' — Br.  KiUo^i 

Of  this  work  the  Christian  Witness  says  :— 

work  comprises  the  most  valuable  criticisms  of  the  best  Biblical  writers. 

3ntaiustlie  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  mighty  theme; 

the  multitude  of  respectable  families  and  intelligent  individuals,  it  is  in  itself  enough. 

volume  may  l)e  designated,  Biblical  Criticism  Made  Easy. 

means  of  it  a  plain  English  scholar  may  thoroughly  possess  himself  of  the  results 

lii^hest  talent,  and  the  most  elaborate  inquiry. 

ivill  be  an  able  man,  as  well  as  a  bold,  who  will  attempt  an  improvement  upon  it  for 

ition  to  cunic.' 

)rk  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  rcoeipt 

a  Post-Oilice  Order  for  21s. ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  order  of  any  Bookseller. 

London:  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  PATEaKOSTJB»-EOW. 
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WORKS  FXTBUSHED  BT 

WARD    AND    CO.,    PATERNOSTER 


THE  HOMILIST  for  MAY  (No.  XXIII.),  price  It., 

GERMS  OF  THOUGHT 
The  One  Qaestkm  of  H 

manj  answer^    By  R 
The  iSrial-bearing  force 

ligion. 
The  Third  Scene  in  the 

deemed  Humanity  ;   ( 

Moral  Reaction. 
The    Brazen    Serpent  : 

Heaven's  Antidote    in 

Christ. 
GLANCES      AT      SO 

PREACHERS  :— 
Chrysostom.    By  C.  W., 


HO^IILY  :— 

On     the     Spiritual      Universe.  —  The 
Ministering  Ones.   • 
THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY:-- 
A  Domestic  Homily  on  Family  Reunions. 
Bv  D.  G.  Watt,  M.A. 
THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  GOSPEL:— 
Man's  Religions,  and  their  Testing  Day. 
GERMS  OF  THOUGHT  :— 
The  Battle  of  Amalek,  an  Instructive  War. 
Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest.    By  Joseph 

Pakkee. 
Spiritual  Qualification  for  the  Reception 
of  the  S])iritual.    By  J.  H.  Reynolds. 


The  HOMILIST,  Vol.  m.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Da 

;;  Price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

I     ■ 

!:  ,*  No.  XXIV.  will  be  Published  on  the  Ist  of  JuW. 


♦»♦  Also  new  editions  of  the  *  Homilist/  Vol.  I.,  price  4s.  6d.    Vol.  II.,  pi 


'There  is  so  much  that  is  really  valuable,  and  fitted  to  avert  dangen  arii 
stereo  typed  and  convent  icmal,  that  we  cordially  welcome  our  contempo 
worker  m  the  good  cause.* — Evangelical  Maffazine. 
.  ;i  '  Full  of  original  and  suggestive  thought,  often  clothed  in  imagery  and  li 

\\  i '  beauty.     .     .     .    The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  an  independence  of  tbooj 

ucss  of  feeling,  that  are  tonic  alike  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.' — Pemee  i 
'  \Vc  arc  anxious  that  our  readers,  who  wish  to  see  our  theological  and  n 
fresh  and  healthy,  should  know  of  the  existence  of  the  *  Homilist.*  The  £ 
reuiarkahle  ability,  in  every  way  well  quidified  for  the  mission  be  baa  m 
iHxfrudor. 

Sacred  Studies;   or,  Aids  to  the  Development  of  T\ 

a  Second  and  enlarged  Edition  of  '  Discourses  on  Important  Sabjed 
R.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  M.K.I.A.     In  crown  8vo,  price  Cs.  (hL  c 

'Often  profound,  subtle,  discursive,  and  striking;  generally  graoeful  and 
elaborate  and  devout ;  these  compositions  deserve  a  nigh  place  in  Sermon 
Ohimntiirealth. 

*  While  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical,  they  discard  the  antiqnal 
stendfy|)e(l  speech  by  which  the  pulpit  has  been  so  much  separated  from  tl 
and  li^;  of  men  :  they  have  the  modes  of  thought  and  pervading  spirit  whii 
will  sj»<>ak  directly  to,  the  culture  and  tendencies  of  our  own  day. — ^Vcmmw^ 

'  Disct)urses  rich  in  thought.* — British  Qnarterl^, 

Theology  and  Theologians.    By  the  Rev.   Charles 

Foolscap  8vo,  ))rice  Sd.,  or  in  cloth.  Is. 

*Tiure  are  but  few  ministers  in  any  church  who  coidd  prodnee  anel 
The  iirin  of  profound  thought,  extensive  reading,  high  culture,  and  Bibk  r 
f(^(  ill  every  page.  Its  |K)wer  is  like  that  of  the  sunbeam,  vrrv  calm,  bi 
inrlti:iuMee  into  spiirkliui;  streams,  and  clouds  iuto  lumimms  etlier.  Wc 
mend  ihl^  es'iay  to  our  intellectual  n  aders.  In  it  ihey  can  get  for  a  few 
could  not  elM'uhere  for  j>ounds.'  —  TVJr  Uomilixf. 

London:    HARD  &  CO..  27,   pAiBRSoaTU-BOW. 
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Now  ready,  A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  price  Id. 

Child's   Own  Hymn  Book,   edited  by  John  Curwen.     PHce 

ib  Penny. 

aicreasing  popularity  and  usefulness  of  this  first  of  the  PENNY  HYMN  BOOKS  for 
Schools,   is  shown  by  the  sale  of  more  than  twenty  thomsand  copies  of  one  edition 

the  last  quarter  of  a  year  alone.  It  contains  a  nuinoer  of  Copyright  pieces  of  s^reat 
In  the  confideiiee  of  a  still  wider  sale,  the  Publishers  have  issued  a  new  edition, 

•  remodelled  by  Mr.  Curwen,  with  more  than  Thirty  additional  Hymns.    The  chanijes 

ion  and  sentiment  are  indicated  in  this  edition  by  changes  of  type,  in  order  to  suggest 

fcper  musical  expression  to  the  singer. 

London:  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and  Sons, 

and  by  order  of  all  Booksellers.  26 


Ksw  woa&s. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Illustrations,  price  Is. 
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cidents  of  Contrast  between  Savage  and  Christian  Life  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gill,  Missionary  to  Rarotouga. 

No.  I.— THE  ISLAND  OF  MARE. 
No.  II.— THE   ISLAND  OF  FATE  will  be  published  in  JUNE. 

Just  published,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

lan  Catholic  Nations  and  Protestant  Nations  Compared,  in 

eir  Threefold  Relation  to  Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Morality.    By  Napoleon  Eoussel, 
uthor  of  '  rroteslaiit  Tracts,'  &e.  &c. 

Monthly,  price  3d. 

THE   HERALD   OF   PEACE. 

PUBLISUKI)  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY. 
JUNE   Number    contains  a  Full  Report  of  the   Annuftl  Meeting,  held  May  22nd. 

Price  3d.,  or  2s.  per  dozen. 

HI  STORY     OF    THE 

)RIGIN    OF    THE    WAR    WITH    RUSSIA. 

UUAWN  Ul'  FUO.M  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DOCUMENTS. 

Price  Ijd,  or  10s.  6d.  per  100, 

vlIOSE  IS  THIS  IMAGE  AND  SUPERSCRIPTION? 

By  J.  P.  Eliot,  Author  of  *  Popery,  an  Argument,'  &c. 

Early  in  June  will  be  published, 
Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  the  Eabl  op  Shaitesbitby, 

MIND    AND    ITS   CULTURE. 

By  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  East  Farleigh,  Kent. 
London:    Ward    &    Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row.  S 
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Now  leadj,  price  Sixpence. 

I;;^VANGELICAL  MISSIONS;  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Blooi 
iJ    London,  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  1855,  Mid  pabUslied  hj  teqoflil^  o 
Sixty-third  Anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soaietj.    Bj  Ber.  . 

Leicester.  ^^  ^  , 

London :  Benjaxiv  L.  Greek.  63,  ratemosterfvnr. 


REMOVAL-THE    BEST    TEETH. 

MB.  EDWABD  MILES,  Jan.,  SUBOEON-DEX 

HAS  REKOTED  TO 

14,    BEDFORD    SQUARE. 

The  use  of  everything  of  the  best  possible  quality  and  eonstruction,  oomlM 
most  recent  improvements  in  his  profession,  is  the  system  be  has  panme 

with  his  Father  for  many  years. 

AT  HOME  DAILY  TEN  TILL  FOUB. 


s^ 


BICK  CLOTHS,  MARQUEES,  TENTS, 

New  or  Second- Hand,  far  Sale  or  Hire. 


BENJAMIN     EDGINCTON, 

has  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Season  an  extensive  assortment  of  MARQUEI 
=;  \  ticuUural  Societies,  Fetes,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c.    Rick  Qoths,  with  Po1q%  Pd 

I- '  complete.    A  great  varietv  of  Tents  erected  on  the  premises,  Na  3.  DukMti 

.  I  Netting  and  Bunting  for  fruit  trees. 

j!^  ■'  Address  hy  Post,  No.  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark.     Wut^Emi 

32,  Charing  Cross, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE,  S0MER8ET8HIB 
AT    MARINE   VILLA   SCHOOL, 

j  Conducted  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Cox,  17  Tears  Resident  Tuia 

CongregcUional  School^  Lewiaham^ 

Parents  may  secure  for  their  Children  a  Classical  and  Commercial  Edocaikm— 
of  sound  religious  principles,  and  every  domestic  comfort  and  attentioii  oa  II 
References  to  parents  of  Pupils ;  also  to  Rev.  George  Rose,  Onage-rai 
(Secretary  to  the  Congregational  School),  W.  D.  Wills,  £s(|.,  Bristol,  H.  Bi 
Bath,  Rev.  R.  C.  Pritchett,  Wcston-Suoer-Marc,  and  to  mmisters  or  -*'^" 
almost  every  county  in  England  and  Wales. 


WIIaTOH    HOUSa,    aDOBABTO; 

(Hear  Birmingham). 

The  ^nSSES  PIITPSON  will  have  Vacancies  for  a  few  additXHuJ  FUl 

Midsummer  htcss.    The  house,  which  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  aad  nl 

Ed^hastoii,  li:is  l)cen  erected  expressly   to  secure  every  advaotagv  far  Qi 

I  YOUNG  LADIES.     From  its  commencement  the  Estaolishmmt  has 

'  sanction  and  pastoral  influence  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  to  whom  ' 

permitted. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 


Ok  the  iOth  June,  IM.;,  ii  m  intended  to  publUli  llie  First 
Number  of  "THE  NATIONAL  EEVIEW,"  u  new  Quakteilly 
JouRSAL   of  Gf.nekal    Litekatuki:,  Politics,   nnd  Social  and 


In  originutiiig  suck  a  Periodical  tlic  Gondii  flora  Iiclieve  thai  they 
will-supply  i\  want  long  recognised,  and  every  dny  more  ui^ently 
felt  By  thousands  of  their  tlioughtful  countrymen,  who  are  unable 
to  identify  themsdves  with  any  one  of  the  iicknowledgcd  parties  in 
Church  or  State.  It  appears  to  us  that  then-  is  no  party,  eiclesias. 
tical  or  political,  that  is  not  manifestly  embarrassed  rather  thuii 
sustained  by  its  own  watchwords  ond  traditions.  The  established 
and  conventional  formulas  of  thought  are  confessedly  inadequate 
to  express  the  actual  convictions  of  the  time ;  and,  though  ollen 
liberally  interpreted  or  questionably  stfbtchcd  to  embrace  tbe  new 
conditions,  this  very  accommodation  virtually  surrenders  their 
essential  life,  and  confesses  the  presence  of  younger  energies  and 
aipirntions,  which  claim  independent  and  original  expression. 

Tbe  effects  of  this  liave  naturally  been  unfavourable  to  periodical 
literature.  Wc  are  far  from  denying  the  excellent  tone,  taste, 
temper,  the  great  information,  the  high  and  available  literary  talent 
which  cbaractcriKc  many  of  our  leading  periodicals  :  but  we  believe 
tbey  suRer  from  the  stat^:  of  the  parties  of  which  they  arc 
organs — tliey  are  marked  by  a  wont  of  steady  adherence  to  as 
tained  principle,  of  coherent  and  strict  deductions,  of  defined  nnd 
searching  discustion. 

On  religious  subjects  especially  we  think  it  painfully  evident, 
that  there  is  not  nt  present  in  this  country  any  adequate  orgon  for 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. « 


the  expression  and  instruction  of  the  many  minds  which  are  trying 
to  combine  with  a  habit  of  free  enquiry,  the  faithful  adherence  ti» 
realized  and  definite  truth.  The  very  aim  at  comprehensive 
principles  is  not  recognised  in  most  quarters;  and  in  others  the 
feeling  of  reverence,  and  the  real  existence  of  objects  for  reverence, 
seem  to  be  altogether  disregarded. 

The  selection  of  our  name  is  no  accident.     Having  a  rooted  faith 
in  all  indigenous  products  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  conceive  that 
too  foreign  a  cast   has   been   imparted   to   the   character  of  our 
Christianity  by  tlie  historical  accidents  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.     Neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestantism  is  the  growth  of 
English  soil;    and   probably  not  till  Christian  truth  has  shaped 
itself  afresh  under  the  home  conditions  of  affection  and  charMter, 
will  the  religious  malaise  of  our  society  cease.     The  Xatiokal 
Review  will  interpret,  it  is  believed,  the  deliberate  faith  of  most 
cultivated  English  kymen,  however  now  scattered  among  differmt 
churches, — a  faith  that  fears  no  reality,  and  will  permanently  endure 
no  fiction.     No  one  who  recognises  in  Historic  Christianity  God*s 
highest  witness  and  revelation,  can  suppose  that  the  world  and  the 
human  mind   are,  or  ever  were,  abandoned  by  their  Divine  and 
living  guide  ;  and  we  believe  that  to  ignore  or  to  disown  the  traces 
of  His  agency  in  the  excellence  and  truth  of  every  age,  is  not  piety, 
but  treason  to  His  spirit.    To  preserve,  in  our  treatment  of  philoio* 
phical  or  historical  theolon',  the  tone  of  reverence  which  is  due  to  the 
earnest   convictions   of    others,   will   be   to   us   no  artificial   self- 
restraint,  but  the  expression  of    natural   disposition.      With  two 
things  only,  in  this  relation,  we  profess  to   keep  no  terms — the 
conceited   Indifferentism,  which,  as   its  humour  cnanges,  pets  or 
])ersocutes    all   faiths  alike ;    and  the   insolent   Dogmatism  whirh 
treats    etornal    tnith  as  a   private   and   exclusive   property.      Be- 
lieving that  in  this  country,  amid   all   the  clamour  of  sects,  the 
Religion  of  widest  range  and  deepest  seat  is  as  yet  without  a  voice 
or  name,  we  aspire,  in  this  department  of  our  work,  to  help  it  into 
adequate  expressitin. 

As  Englishmen,  we  place  unbounded  confidence  In  the  bases  of 
F^nglish  character, — its  moderation  and  voracity  ;  its  firm  hotd  on 
reality  ;  its  reveniue  A)r  law  and   right ;  its  histkrical   tenacily ; 
its  aversion  to  (i  priori  politics,  and  to  revolutions  genetmled  out  of 
spec\ dative  data. 
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We  think,  ho*cver,  that  even  here  there  is  room  fbr  a  toore 
ctinstant  reference  to  general  principle  than  is  now  usnal  in  this 
country.  Many  of  our  most  influential  organs  seem  lo  us  to 
wamler  into  discnssions  of  business  and  detail,  which  may  be 
iiseftil  in  the  nfliTow  circles  of  official  and  merely  political  society, 
but  arc  scarcely  sujied  to  the  perusal  of  thoughtful  and  able  men  in 
the  country  at  large,  whose  occupations  preveut  their  following  the 
minutiiE  of  transitory  tlisciission,  hill  who  wish  to  be  grdded  to 
general  conclusioiii  On  important  topics,  and  whose  iiicaleulahl* 
influence  on  public  opinion  makes  it  most  important  to  give  them 
the  means  of  ardting  at  just  conclusions. 

We  conceive  the  office  of  theory  in  such  matters  not  to  be,  as  was 
once  thought,  the  elaborate  construction  of  paper  constitutions  for 
all  ages  and  all  countries  ;  but  rather  to  ascertain  .ind  clearly  define 
the  conditions  under  which  the  various  national  characters  and 
institutions  have  developed  themselves ;  and  to  deduce,  if  possible, 
with  tulnesB  and  s^uence  the  rationale  of  the  suitableneM  of 
each  polity  to  it»  appropriate  nation.  We  would  neither  confine 
our  polidc-al  sympathies  at  honte,  nor  carry  our  poliUoal  doctrines 
ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately  abroad.  We  feel  no  vocation  for 
any  sort  of  cosmopolitan  pMpagaodism,  which  would  mcfgit  the 
(llstinciious  of  Race  in  the  common  features  of  Humanity ;  and 
would  assume  (hat  what  is  good  for  us  must  be  good  for  all,  withoat 
re^rd  U>  intrinsic  character  or  historic  ainlecedents.  But  we  do 
Hcknuwledf^  and  will  enforce  thoae  mutual  claims  of  symiiatliy  and 
duty  between  nations  which  no  division  of  the  gneat  human  iiuutly 
can  guiltlessly  evade,  believing  that  the  virtue  and  well-being  of 
States  is  forfeited,  not  fostered,  by  selfish  exclusiveness,  aa  suraly 
ai  the  egotist,  most  studious  of  his  ohn  bappinew,  flnda  it  soonest 
waste  away.  The  present  exciting  crisis  may  not  be  the  most 
fiivDumble  for  the  prosecution  of  internal  reforms  ;  but  the  prospect 
of  European  danger,  and  the  appeal  to  all  claucs  for  noble 
sacrifices,  which  have  done  so  much  to  sweep  away  the  diisenaiona 
of  sect  and  party,  and  to  make  the  whole  Empire  consci 
more  of  the  pulsation  of  a  common  hesjt,  have,  we  think,  created 
a  conjuncture  pre-eminentjy  favourable  tA  the  ripening  of  national 
sentiment,  and  the  abatement  of  artificial  divisions  ;  and  a  survey 
of  our  institutions  and  relations,  while  the  dominant  temper  is  thus 
genial  and  generous,  may  prepare  a  body  of  opinion  uncorruptcd 
by  narrow  prejudices  or  selfish  claims. 
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The  Oeneral  Life  &  Fire  Assurance  Compi 

Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  ParUameni, 

62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON. 

CAPZTAXi,  OHB  BCZXiXiZON. 


Odectors. 


Geobge  Bousfield,  Esq. 
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LOGOGKS  PULMONIC  WAFERS 

GIVE  INSTANT  RELIEF  AND  A  RAPID  CURE  OP 

ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION,    COUGHS,    COLDS, 

AND   ALL 

Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs. 


Tbu  truly  wonderful  powera  of  tbifl  remedy  have  called  forth  testimonials  from  all  ranks  of 

society,  in  all  (quarters  of  the  world. 

CXTBE  OF  GOUOH,  AKD  COMPLETE  EE8T0SATI0K  OF  VOICE: 

7,  AUcia-^reet,  SeuUoais,  3uU, 

Sir.— Il.ivini;  >>eon  cared  of  a  most  obstinate  ho&raenoM  and  cough  (iHuch  for  a  considerable  time  totally  deprived 
me  of  tho  u-**  of  luy  vuic^)  by  menna  of  Litcock's  Viilmonic  Wafers,  and  hariiig  spent  pounds  in  seeking  relief,  bat 
oil  t'l  n<i  purpose',  T  8i.-ar(.'ol7  know  how  to  yxpromi  my  gratitude  for  the  surprising  and  sadden  change  theyliaTe 
wrought  upon  nil*.  I  fool  tho  loaxt  I  can  do  ia  to  asnure  rou  it  will  give  me  lUifeigiSed  pleasure  to  satisfy  any  one 
who  favors  luo  with  a  call,  as  to  the  wonderful  efllcacy  of  these  Wafers. 

(Signed)  J.  MEBfSLL. 
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TONIC    SOLFA    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Members  of  Tonic  Scjlfa  Classes  (past  as  well  as  jiresent)  arc  informed  that  th( 
bo  an  AGGREGATE  MEETING  OF  Pl-PILS  in  FIXSBUllY  CHAPEL,  on  TUE 
FEBRUARY  20th.    The  Rev.  James  Sherman  iu  the  Chair. 

For  ])articulars  sec  the  *  Tonic  Solfa  Reporters'  for  January  and  Febniary  (pr 
Ward  &  Co).  Ministers  of  Religion  and  Students  for  the  Ministry,  who  may  wish  i 
the  Psjdmody  of  a  Thoiusand  Voices,  can  obtain  Free  Tickets  for  Reserved  Se; 
applying  to  tte  Secrefar^,  by  post,  at  the 

SCHOOL  ROOMS,  JEWIN-STREET,  ALDERSGATE-STREET. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

WARD    AND    CO.,    PATERNOSTER    ROV 


0.  There  must  be  a  Religion  for  the 

10.  Jesus  and  Jesuits. 

11.  The  Church  of  the  Pope. 

12.  Punjatorv. 

13.  iWBreviary. 

Ijt.  Jewish  and  1?agan  Replies. 

15.  The  Soldiers  of  the  Pope. 

16.  The  Catholic  Automaton. 


Early  in  February  will  be  published,  in  French  and  English. 

Roman    Catholic    Nations    and   Protestant  Nations    Comi 

I  By  Napoleon  Roussel. 

Also, 

Protestant    Tracts,  translated  from  the  French.    By  Nap 

RorssEL. 

1.  The  Portrait  of  !MarY  in  Heaven. 

2.  The  Christian  Catholic. 

3.  The  Religion  of  ^loney. 

4.  The  Religion  of  Money,  Part  2. 

5 .  Wliy  does  your  Pi'icst  forbidyou  the  Bible  ? 
0.  The  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
7.  The  History  of  a  Piece  of  "Wood. 
S.  The  Book  of  Books. 

Complete  sets,  Is.  6d.,  or  in  cloth  boards,  2s. 
By  the  same  Author,  price  Is. 

Seven  Arrows  Aimed  at  the  Heart  of  Borne. 

In  fookcap  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  Popery ;  exhibiting  the  Chief  Doctrines  of  Roma] 

and  illustrating  some  of  its  Practices,  by  Personal  Observations  made  during  a  lie 
in  ]U)me.     By  Be  v.  AV.  Ellis,  Author  of  'Polynesian  Researches,*  &c.  &c.; 

*  Tliesf  Lectures  are  roniarkable  for  their  simple  and  explanatory  charaet^'r  :  and  th( 
to  us  tci  be  more  suitable  to  the  mass  of  readers  mIio  needf  to  Ix*.  tau^yht  what  Popen" 
by  what  arguments  it  can  be  confuted,  tJumany  of  the  countless  pubEcatious  with  \t1 
press  is  now  teeming.     AVe  commend  them  to  readers  of  every  grade.* — Eclectic  lU^rU 

Just  published,  in  one  vol.,  Svo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

Consecrated  Heights ;  or,  Scenes  of  Higher  Manifestations.  B3 

R.  rERGisoN-,  LL.l).,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

Just  published,  in  one  vol.  cro\ni  Svo,  price  6s.  6d.  clotli. 

Sacred  Studies ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Development  of  Truth.    Be 

Sicond  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  *  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects.*    Ity  R 
FKRCirsox. 

'  AVcrc  wi'  to  assign  a  place  among  i>reachers  and  theoloirical  Avriters  to  Dr.  For<Tii 
^houhl  i.l;ir;e  him  between  Chnlmerb  and  Robert  Hall.    Infinitely  mon^  varied  than  tlie 


^iioiiKi  i.j;ir;e  liim  hot  ween  ChnJmerb  and  Robert  Hall.  Infinitelv  mon^  varied  than  the 
Mild  wit  h  a  far  deeper  insi«;ht  into  metaphysical  tnith  than  the  hitter,  he  has  le.ss 
torrent-like  elr,(|uenee  whieh  distinjruishcd  Chalmers,  and  less  of  that  '  '  '       "' 

rlctrance  whicli  eharactiTizeiJ  the  iliscourses  of  IMl'^TAe  Adas. 

Aa^uW.  \s  Ka\i  %£.  Oi-^iT^  Paternoster-row. 


''_/^/^t.    ^l/A/'_/7.rL 


KTprmti  sK3fi«/wi*^*r!JfJ?' 


SOLBKBS'  FBEID  ilD  ABIT  SCUFTUHE  RUSIRS' 


J'fTrurfoiL— The  lUr.  Pr.  Unurit. 
OmOBS— 14  A.  1»,  SXETBH  BAX.X..  STmAVB,  XOSTl 
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TH"F!  Committee  of  this  Sooietv  have  muoli  pliiwirn  in 
and   tite  Christiiui   jinblic  tUM  ttie;  hsife  iippoiiitnl  tbn   U^' 


Inoiunbeut  uf  St.  MHrty  6wmiluii,  WUbi,  m  SupcHnifsnidiinl 
Sociatjr  now  eogii^«l  m  lli»  muI  of  wnr.  who  lu*  obulneil  !•••• 


liatm^iit  from  iba  Butbop  ot  BalU  snd  WttU, 
■  liSTp  BOW  Sixteon  Soriptar^rcaik 
«e  iluirtlf  tfa*  nuinbBT  ma;  be  m  .      , 

Mny  met,  crcn  by  Qio  cuiuber  tba  Cotmuiltm  ■«• 


Anptnab 

llie  OoDiiiuttee  Iistp  bow  Sixteon  Soriptar^rcailsr*  ioig«wI  Iw  Ibr  ip'riltu! '-" 
knd  tbay  hope  thkC  iluirtly  tfa*  ituia)nr  ma;  be  Muidonuilr  In  ~        '   -    -• 
■  *iu-rr«itD  Mn^niet,  crcnbyOiocuiuberdia"    ~    '"' 
MliDg  MfiDUnU  rvcairvd  ttam  tlw 

^ InaUuma  of  nMftilniMi,  knd  utiawlnic  Uw  naMiik*  u 

thl*  Buclaty,  oftll  tor  Iha  oioM  ilavoM  irratllud*  to  dx  L,«n1  (iir  lh«  IiIwhMik  U*  Iim  b« 
to  viHicbiiani,  and  stn>,  for  r*n«»<Nl  lUiJ  mora  nxbituaie  •itiirtliin  Ui  »  BUim  m  fult  of  t 
b«iHr«Uii«^  uid  n>  ntueb  namM. 

T1<"  OnmiiilUMi  we  wieoun^l  b?  tho  Kbcml  rMprnimi  aF  ihirif  frion'U  wid  lbs  ClttM 
to  Uia  Bevenit  ftjipntli  th*y  h&ve  m»&e  for  imuMiuiod  in  tb«  gml  atid  raiH^wilila  ■■ 
whiiA  thnv  itRi  mgag^d  :  imd  »ltbougb  tkeil  rap0niiM!ituii<irnmotiii<Dil)<r  inorai  '~  ~ 
they  not  iliriiik  fnnn  tur  ipbcro  of  duly.  lio«i/T<-r  uncroni,  btli^ring  that  tliidr  wn: 
and  tWt  Hb  wUl  nnt  luacr  thoif  enarguai  111  bii  rntrktod  fw  tfae  vaBl  n(  Q.-.n-'^KrT  *!! 
mltto*  wrmld,  ^icmfnm,  tniiat  mmwtly  lntr»at  'rf'  t>i«ir  fHwil*  ui'^  f).<'  '  '  -  ■'- 
rcUx  ia  thalr  nCTorta.  but  Mill  b>  aiil  thoin  bfitli  by  llivir  <ThrH(laD  *>n  i 
Hm  Hriins  otwrattutiR  nf  liiM  Rootvty  a»  ooTilinTifl  viUii  plautaic  >-  ' 

1.1 isltha  B^nW.  lliii) 'Imiiirbiiitnt  of  Ubonbaa  bnoi  («    -^--    " 

"  " '  KinawvM  of 
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CROGGON'S 

PATENT  ASPHALTS  BOOFINO  FELT. 

as  bccu  cxton-jively  iiscil,  jiikI  pronounced  efficient,  and  particularly  applicable  for  warm 
lATEs.  It  is  a  nou-condiictor. — It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
affc  in  cam:ii:<*. — It  otfccts  a  saving  of  lialf  the  timber  usually  required. — It  can  be  easily 
it*d  1)V  anv  unpractised  person. — From  its  li<^htncss,  weighing  only  421b.  to  the  square 
.00  fcv't,  the  cost  of  carriai^'e  is  smalL—UNDER  SLATES,  &c.,  m  Church  and  other 
s,  the  Felt  has  been  extensively  used  to  regulate  the  temperature. 

nodDrouB  Feltf  for  damp  walls,  and  for  dam])  floors,  under  carpets  and  floor-clotlis, 
for  LiNiNfi  IKON  HOUSES,  to  cqualizc  the  temperature.    PlilCE  ONE  PENNY  PER 
TARE  FOOT. 

^atent  Felted  Sheathlnfir  for  covering  ships'  bottoms,  &c.    J>ry  Batr  Felt 

Deadening  Sotmd,  and  Covering  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  radiation  of 
,  thereby  saving  twenty-five  per  cent,  op  puel. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  apnlication  to  CR06G0N  &  CO., 

DOWGATE-IULL,  Louiou.  7 


STONE  FLOORS  AND  DAMP  BOOMS 

SHOULD  BE   COVERED  WITH 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTING, 

A\  is  a  nou-absorbeut  always  dry  and  warm,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  wet.  Prize  Medal 
rded  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1S51. 

atalogues,  with  i)rires  and  full  particulars^  both  of  Matting  and  also  of  Mats,  Rugs, 
tresses.  Hassocks,  Netting,  Cordage,  Bnishes,  and  all  other  Articles  made  of  Cocoa  nut 
e,  sent  Post  Free. 

T.  TuEi/jAii,  Cocoa  nut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  16 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

IIEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

he  Course  of  Tii>tnHiioii  inrludcs,  in  addition  to  tlie  usual  routine  of  a  good  English 
lin^,  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Gieek,  French,  and  German  Languages,  Chemistry,  Drawing, 
Drillinir. 

Fnr  Terms  apply  to  the  llcv.  R.  Brewer.  5 


TILE 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

Dmmcudcd.  by  the  Faculty  for  its  puritv,  and  sold  by  upwards  of  700  First-CIass 

Tea-Dealers  for  its  Superiority. 

Tbia  is  now  the  Popular  Tea  of  tbe  Dajf  and  the  beat 

€a.  TX8A  in  XSngrland. 

30RE  &  CO.,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON. 

♦,j*  Ac/cnts  wanted  where  none  are  appointed,  6 
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The  (General  Life  &  Fire  Assnrance  Compai 

Empotcered  hy  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON. 

CAPZTAZi,  ONB  KZZiZiZON. 


39irectors. 


George  Boustield,  Esq. 
Thomas  Cuallis,  Esq.  Aid.,  M.P. 
Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq. 
JouN  Dixon,  Esq. 
John  T.  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P. 


WHiUAM  Hunter,  Aid. 

James  Pilkington,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 

Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 

Tlic  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


^nbitors. 
Joseph  Dawson,  Esq.  William  Hunter,  jun.,  Esq.  George  Meek,  1 

Sccrctars — Thomas  Price,  LL.D.  acluanj — David  Oughton,  Esq. 

SoUcitor — Stephen  Walters,  Esq. 

Annual  Premiums  for  tlic  Assurance  of  £100,  payable  at  death. 


25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

£    9.    d. 
1  IG    3 

£    8.    d. 
2     15 

£    s.    d. 

2    7    8 

£    *.     d. 
2  15     7 

£    jr.    d. 
3     6     0 

In  tbe  Ziife  Department. — ^Pour-fifths  of  the  Profits  di\isible  hv  the  Com] 
Deed  of  Settlement,  amongst  Assurers  on  the  participating  Table. 

No  charge  for  Stamps  is  made  on  Life  Assurance  Policies  issued  by  the  Compan 

All  business  relating  to  Life  Insurances,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Family  Eudowi 
transacted  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

In  the  Fire  Department. — Houses,  Funiiture,  Stock-in-Trade,  Mills,  Mcrchr 
Shipping  in  Docks,  Rent,  and  other  Risk,  Insured  at  moderate  Rates. 

Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gas  made  good  by  the  Company. 

Zioana  from  £100  to  £1000  Advanced  on  Personal  Security,  and  the  Deposit  of  j 

Policy^ 

)mtnls&\ou  ;JL^o^<i^^.o^>^:5^t\^^t's>,  k^l^\v^i\\^^x^^'i\v\'$i>\\x^^.\^^^"i, 


UNDER    B07AZ.     FATBONAaiB. 

INSTANT  RELIEF  AND  A  RAPID  CURE  OP 

ASTHMA    AND    CONS  U  M  PTION|    COUGHS,    COLDS, 

And  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs, 

ABE   INSURED    BY 


♦^*  Small  Boohy  containing  many  hniflrrfh  of  properly  authenticated  Testimonials,  may  be  had 

from  every  Agent. 

AKOTHEB  CTJSE  OF  A  39  TEABS'  ASTHMA. 

17,  Churrk  Lane,  Mull. 

Sib, — I  have  flnffpred  more  than  I  can  dcscribfl  from  the  effVctn  of  an  Anthma,  which  haa  for  years  rendered  my 
days  irk^oiiio  and  mv  nj|;hts  Hlocplcsn.  It  was  hroucht  on  by  cold,  while  accompanying;  the  letreat  of  Sir  John 
^foore.     I  huvc  )iu«l  the  ublest  advice,  but  nothing  has  given  mc  one-tenth  part  of  the  benefit  which  your  Dr. 

(Signed)  WALTER  EBBINGTOK,  late  QrenadUr  Quardt. 

WitnM^;  Mr.  J.  C.  Roinh.irdt,  Chemist,  Market-place,  Hull. 

To  Singrera  and  Public  Speakers  they  aro  inyalua})lc,  as  in  a  few  hours  they 

remove  all  hoaraencsa,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

Tliey  have  a  pleasant  taste.    Price  is.  l^d.,  28.  od.,  and  lis.  per  box. 

DR.   LOCOCK'S    COSMETIC, 

A  DELIGHTFULLY  FRAGRANT  PREPARATION, 

FOR  IMPROVING  AND  BEAUTIFYINQ  THE  COMPLEXION, 

lenderin;]^  the  akin  ch'ar,  soft,  and  transparent  ;  removing  all  eruptions,  freckles,  sunburn,  tan, 
pimples,  ami  rouj^^hnosH, — curinjj  gnat-hit<js,  and  the  stiugs  of  insects  generally. 

Kn  the  process  of  Shavings  it  allays  all  smarting,  and  renders  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

Sold  in  Bofflfitf  at  Lv.  1  \d.,  ^s.  Od.,  and  4*.  Od.  each. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS.-Observe  the  words,  'Dr.  LOCOCK'S 
COSMETIC,'  in  the  Government  Stamp  OUTSIDE  the  Wrapper. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS.  9 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

HEADIXGLEY,  LEEDS. 

Tho  Coiirsp  f)f  Tii^tnicfion  inrlndcs,  in  addition  1o  tlic  nsihil  routine  of  a  good  English 
ainincr,  ilic  study  of  the  Jjiitin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  Languages,  Chemistry,  Drawing, 


Tain  I 

.aid  l)rillin<r. 

For  Terms  apply  to  tlic  Rev.  R.  Bukwer,  21 
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THE 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

Recommended  by  the  Faculty  for  its  purity,  and  sold  by  nearly  1000  First-Clasa 

Tea-Dealers  for  its  Superiority. 

This  is  now  the  Popular  Tea  of  the  Dajy  and  the  best 

4s.  TX8A  in  XSnflrland. 

^OORE  &  CO.,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON. 

***  Agents  wanted  tchere  none  are  appointed.  17 


This  day  is  Fablisbed,  in  Post  & 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  Mm.  CLi 
BjF  tKe  autlior  of '  Ma»y  Powxli..*    "WMj 

By  tliB  nune  Ant 

CHEUEY  AND  VIOLET.    In  mtj 
THE  OLD  CHELSEA  BUNHOI- 
CLAUDE  THE  COLPOETEHK. 
MADAME  PALISSY.     Ditto. 
MARY  POWELL.    Ill  Mitiquc. 
EDWARD  OSBORNE.     Uniform. 
MORE'S  HOUSEHOLD.     Ditto. 

LotTDDN:  ABTHm  Hau.,  ViRTCE,  A  t 
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CBOGGOl 
PATENT  ASPHALTS  & 

Hail  liiiRn  («l.i'iiaively  iisnd,  und  jironounrj^l  cfflrvfTi 
CIilHArM,      1[  to  »   lu)n>«<riiiliiM<>r. — II  ia   porl.i'.'' 
damuttu  ia  pi«Ti»H«.— Tt  •ffectsaanviiigfif  liiU(  tl. 
arniUed  b;  U)l  anprunliir-d  peraaiL — Fmm  i<- 
ui  100  (wt;  tlie  wwl.  at  cafHage  b  SDiaU. — I  ' 
roofs,  lliR  Felt  luu  \xen  rjitnitsivnly  used  to  jti  i . : 

SnodoroaA  Falti  for  diunp  vuIU,  uul  fur- . 
ai»n  for  MN1M1  iROH  ROUHEa,  li)  uaunluc  tlir  ii 
BQUAllE  y(X)T. 

Patant  relMd  Sli«atUiv  '^°''  oovi-rins  nh 

for  Duiiduuiiig  Soimd,  nnd  Oni'i-rin^  Stuuii  Bouoa, 

heat,  thorcbj  mving  TwiSTr-nvn  rnii  cekt.  of  n« 

Sunplcs,  leeluniouiiib,  and  fuJl  iostrudions,  on  s 


STONE  FLOOBS  AND  J 

BUOl'T.D   BE   OOVna 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    I 

wliich  is  a  noTi-nbsfulfwit  Hlwn;ii  drv  and  wvn,  ud  f 
Rwnrdisd  at  tlie  Grcot  £sbJbiUoii,  liil. 

CatnluffatsK^  with  prima  md  foil-  puliixilat*,  butt 
n\m,  seat  INxt  Ptod.  ^^     "-»m| 

I.  IkKuua,  OoQim  mit  TOir  Mia^^| 


^        ^^ 


■hN^/^  «  •■      tm    ^  ^   *>m       ^^m'X^^VN*^^^^'^^  ^^A^k^«^l^i^kA^I^KA«^AA^A^t^>^«^«^BA^k^i^lAAMM^IMn^itf«^M^>«^^*M^*^>W^M 


VOL.  IX.]  [NEW  8ESIES. 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


M  A  Y,     1855. 


'  I  r  is  of  fi^rcjitest  coiiccrnuicnt  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  to  have 
a  viiriliiut  rvf  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well  as  men,  and  thereafter 
to  continc,  imin-isoii,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors;  for 
booksi  arc  ucii  alj.sohitely  dead  things,  out  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in 
thciii  to  be  as  active  as  tiiat  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are.* — Milton, 


LONDON : 

WARD  AND  CO.,  PATEUNOSTEB  BOW. 

W.    OLIPHAXT    AND    RON,    EDINBUBGH :     B.    JACKSON,    GLASGOW: 
I  CJ.  &  R.  KING,  ABERDEEN :   AND  J.  BOBEBTSON,  DUBLIK. 


ONE  SHILLING  &  SIXPENCE. 


8ATILL    A>'I)   EDWABDS,   PBI5T1B8,  CHAJTDOB  STKXBT,  COTXHT  OAXDfV, 


ACCOUNT  flF  Mils. 

V  auUiur  of '  UjutT  I'OWBU./ 


CLARINDA  SLS( 

With  FicntuptMe. 


This  day  is  Fablished,  in  Poet  8to,  price  7ft.  6dlt 

SOME  A 

By  the  nuao  Author, 

CHERRY  AND  VIOLET.    In  aotiqiio. 

THE  OLD  CHELSEA  BtJXHOUSE.    Ditto. 

CLAUDE  THE  COLPORTEUR.    With  Coloured  Fro 

MADAME  P.ALISSY.    Ditto. 

MARY  POWELL.     In  antique 

Er)WARD  OSBORNE.     Dnifonn. 

MORE'S  HOUSEHOLD.    Ditto. 

Loanov;  ABttniR  Hux,  Tibtdb,  Jt  Co.,  35,  Patiurms^ 
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CROGOON'S 
PATENT  A8FHALTE  BOOFINa  FELT. 

Hu  been  nxtfiiunvttl;  »mA,  Riui  |iruii(iiiuMiit  iilEi-ienl,  ami  putiniLuk  ipi ' 

[CUUATB*.    It  i*  •  noQ-ncwdiifinr,— It  is  \nnM«.  beine  pu^aA  ia  rulti 

laiiitfrr  in  cArnui^,— It  clfKlk  noatinKnf  tiijf  thi>  ttnibiv  iinuD*  rptputril  - 

nplji'il  b;  tuit  iinptMt  bod  pnrnjn.— Prom   ii-   liiiiiiv*'.  ii'i,(piii_' .i^l.   ..i. 

.i  iW  fui't.  Oil!  cjit  irf  (mnikitu  m  immW  i.  ^u 

I   ronls,  the  Vvii  Ium  Wu  atifiujtt>l;r  UsihI  I" 

InodAnnu  T«lt«  fuc  ilunp  nllj,  ^.i  >  m 

_iLni  for  usmo  nujs  i|(A'£e&  lo  oqu*U*>-*  u , ;..     i :.  ..;,£J 

:BQUAaEFOOT. 


[      rstml  r«lt«d  Sh«««Uav  far  comia*  tUn'  hnllHtt,  »e. 
<  fur  Dettdcsiiii;  Knuttd,  oad  Coiwnf  B(c»a  BoUcn,  PipcK  Ac  pmw 
had,  Uwreb;  utinn  marx-rriu  rxs  otar.  or  mi» 

8iBip]it»,  iMtimonab,  ud  foil  iutnetion^  oa  >ppUnbaa  Is  CItOGOOX 
DuwfiAn-eiLi,  Loodix. 


STOKE  FLOOBS  AND  DAMP  BOOMB 

HaoFLB    BD   CIITEBEH    WITII 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTIM 

vLich  it  n  omiatBotbcnl  nlwuii  ilrr  xni  nni,  onil  ciHiiii  he  mjiiml  iif  wtL. 
■w«rl*d  U  llic  Ortai  tUJuluiiiiA,  IhSl. 

QtUkipMi,  witfa  [<rini  uul  fuU- |Mutii!iilan,  boUi  of  MaUioB  ntid  iboflf 
IbttrciMt,  UmkkH  NetUaiU  Oatiign,  Untlm,  uul  »U  oU«r  Iilicla  sate  i 
Jibn,  man  Voa  Trot. 

T.  T^"J*'W,  CooM  wit  mm  Hviiifaetartr,  U,  T»Jjp'*^'»'Hj  bn 


ISSTANT  BKUBF  AND  A  BAPIB  CPBR  OC 
IISTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION,    COUGHS,    COLDS 

And  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs, 

j-     ![rULMQNJC  WAFERS^ 


|Blgn»d)  WALTEB  GBUtKOTOjr.  IvU  V 

1  Ui.  J.C.  B<in!i*nlt,  ChamM.HukM'^ilHi,  IliiU- 
_•  THeparticaiari  ofAHMdre'lii  qfCunaiMoyit  had /ran  retry  ag^nt  tkf^hnut  fht  h 
To  Singfira  and  Vubllo  8p«alMr»  thoy  am  Inraliuble.  a*  in  a  r«w  hoiin^ 

|«n"vu  »U  luwimeneiH,  «nd  wonJorfuUy  "morwiwi  til"  purnr  dtid  flo<lbUl^  of  (he  roice-  ' 

Thej  faave  a  pleasant  tasto.    Priw  !■.  IH.  2a.  S(L.  uid  ll».  pir  tux 


DR.   LOCOCK'S    COSMETIC. 

A  DELIQHTFBLLT  FBAQRAST  PHRFiBATlrtN, 

L  IMPROVINO  AND  BEAUTIPTIKfl  THE  COMPIJatlOH. 

Qifi  ikin  riinr,  »(ifl,  und  fianapireat ;  fmtwJS'ing  »U  eniptionj.  fnwkl'!».  iuitl'Utn    ' 
LtnplM,  and  roiJnlin"H". — curiDH  |fii»l-tiiU<«,  .mil  t!l»  ntlngi  of  inncti  gnuwuQj. 
«  prOfiVSa  of  Sbavlng  it  oIIkji  all  amiLTljDg.  nnJ  twlm  tliu  iikJD  kXI  nu'I  '"i"' 

S'Ad  •«  /{"//!/■).  fit  I».  1 S7..  2*-  ^J-,  «"■'  !'■  '■'■'.  'wi. 


I  BEWABS  OF  OOUSTEBFEITS.— ObaeiTe  the  nune  en  tbt  Qorarnmi 
Stomp  OUTSIDE  the  Wrftpper. 
SOJJi  »F  JlU,  asSPBCTJUl-S  casuisTM. 


aramtl^M 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

HEiDLNGLEV,  LEEDS. 

_je  Course  of  iMlniction  inclndes.  in  addilinn  to  tlir  nsuAl  nottniB  of  a  good  Ensrbih 

bm§,  tile  stndj  ot  the  Lalis,  Gnwk,  Fnmeli,  anil  (Scnuon  lAugunges,  ClteniiMi;.  OmWiiiL'. 

For  Temui  t^ifd;  lo  lUc  Iter.  II.  Bbbhhb. 


THE. 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

mmcTitlcd  by  the  FaCitltv   for  its  pilrilj,  ui'd  biiM  by  nearlj   lUOO   Fint-Ctatt^ 

T™.I)Kalers  for  lis  Sii|itriorit_Y.  ^B 

TUs  la  nov  the  Fopolar  Tea  of  tbe  Daj.  and  the  beat       ^M 

lOOHE  &  CO.,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDO'^ 

•,"   .tjfnh  rj'tsi  teiftf  tav  an  Bfif^nled 
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^:  Geobge  Boustield,  Esq. 

I 


James  Pilkivgton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 
Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 


The  General  Life  &  Fire  Assurance  Gompt 

i  Established  1837. 

JEmpoteered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliameni,  3rd  Vict.,  c.  28,  and  lOth  Yict.,  < 

R  62.  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON. 

CAPZTAXi,  ONB  BIZZiZiZON. 

V  Bircctors. 

Geobge  Bouspield,  Esq.  William  Huvteb,  Aid. 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq.  Aid.,  M.P. 

Jacob  Geobge  Cope,  Esq. 
r  John  Dixon,  Esq. 

John  T.  Fletcukr,  Esq.  !        The  RigUt  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiebs, 

f  Ghables  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Edwabd  Wilson,  Esq. 

*  xtuHitora. 

Joseph  Dawson,  Esq.  Wiluam  Uunteb,  jun.,  Esq.  Geobge  Meek, 

Scattarp — ^Thomas  Pbice,  LL.D.  31  ciuarp— David  Oughton,  Esq. 

SoUcftor — Stephen  Waltebs,  Esq. 

The  following  arc  amongst  the  distinctive  features  a(  the  Company : — 
I.  Entire  freedom  of  tlie  Assured  from  responsibility,  and  exemption  from  the 
!]       liabilities  of  partnership. 

TT  Payment  of  Claims  guaranteed  by  a  Capital  of  One  Million. 
ni.  Stamps  on  Lite  Assubance  Policies,  are  paid  by  the  Company. 

Xn  the  Zilfe  Department.—!.  ron&-rzX*TBS  OF  TBB  PRO 

divisible  by  the  Company's  Deed  of  Settlement,  amongst  Assurers  on  the  participatin 


3.  Premiums  may  be  paid  Aomually,  Ualf- Yearly,  or  Quarterly,  in  a  limited  nu 
Payments,  in  oaie  Sum,  or  on  Increasing  or  Decrca.sing  Scales. 

4.  Policies  on  the  Participating  Scale  immediately  interested  in  the  Profits 
Company. 

5.  The  Age  of  the  Assured  admitted,  on  satisfactory  evidence  being  presented. 

6.  Policies  assigned  as  security  not  forfeited  by  fiueUing,  Suicide,  or  the  Exec 
Judicial  Scutcnces. 

In  tbe  Fire  Department. — Houses,  Furniture,  Stock-in-Ti-ade,  Mills,  Merc 
Sliipping  in  Docks,  Rent,  and  otlicr  Risk,  Insured  at  moderate  Rates. 
Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gas  made  good  by  tlie  Company. 

from  £100  to  £1000  Ad^aiiced  ou  Personal  Security,  and  the  Deposit  oj 
effected  b^  IVie  ^otiqni^  . 


Bntitx  ISlopal  wM^nnSf  ISatronage. 


INSTANT  RBLIEF  AND  A  BAPID  CUBE  OP 

ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION,    COUGHS,    COLDS, 

And  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs, 

ABS  IX8UKED  BT 


AHOTHER  CTFBB  OF  A  89  YEABff  ASTHXA. 

17,  Ckmnk  Law,  BmU. 

Sim. — I  hare  taffered  more  than  I  can  dMcribe  firom  the  eApcts  of  an  Asthma,  which  haa  for  Tcaft  rradered  ay 
Saja  irkaome  and  1117  nights  sleepiest.  It  was  broaght  on  hj  cold,  while  accompanTing  the  letreat  <^  Sir  John 
Moore.  I  hare  had  the  ablest  adTioe,  but  nothing  has  giren  me  one-tenth  part  01  \&  bencAt  which  joar  Dr. 
^ooook's  Wafers  hare. 

(Signed)  WAXTEB  EBRIXGTOX,  laU  Chmadier  n^ar-t,. 

Witness;  Mr.  J.  C.  Beinhardt,  Chemist,  Market-place,  Hall. 
"■•0*  TA^  particulars  ofhundrecU  of  Cures  may  be  had  from  etery  agent  tkroughoi't  (he  l'tf*ffUfo.'t. 

To  Singrom  and  Pablle  Speakem  they  are  in  valuable,  as  in  a  few  hrnnc  thev 
rwnove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

Thej  bava  a  pleasant  taste.    Price  is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box. 


DR.   LOCOCK'8    COSMETIC. 

A  DEUOHTFtTLLT  FBAORAST  PREPABATIOX, 

FOB  iMFBOvnro  Axs  BEAunrrnra  the  complexioh, 

!^ndering  the  skin  clear,  soft,  and  transparent ;  removing  all  eruptions,  freckles,  sunbam.  trtn. 

pimples,  and  roughness,— caring  gnat-bites,  and  the  stings  of  insects  generally. 
Kn  tlie  process  of  Sbavlngr  it  allays  all  smardn^,  and  render)  the  skin  soft  ari^l  «rn'«!r. 

Sfjld  in  Bottles,  at  \s.  lid.,  2<y.  O'/.,  a  a 'J  if.  O^/.  each. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS.— Observe  the  name  on  the  Government 

Stamp  OXnSIDE  the  Wrapper. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  SESPECTABLE  CREMISTH.  1'. 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

HEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  a  l'VkI  KruL'ii*}. 
traijiiiifr»  tlie  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  Languages,  Chemi.str}-,  Orriw  ir.;.', 
and  Drilling. 

For  Terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  R.  Brewer.  !'> 


TILE 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

Recommended  by  the  Faculty  for  its  purity,  and  sold  by  nearly  1000  Fir'«t-Cla.-- 

Tea-Dealers  for  its  Superiority. 

Tbis  is  noir  ttkio  Popular  Tea  of  tbe  Day*  and  the  best 

packet  TBA  in  Snsrland. 

MOORE  &  CQ    XiITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON. 

*^  ^    /ifjcnt<  fa h ted  where  none  are  appointed. 


^^ 
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The  General  Life  &  Fire  Assurance  Com 

Empowered  bj/  Special  Jcit  of  Parliament, 

62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON. 

CAPZTAZi,  ONB  BIZZiZiZON. 

Directors. 


George  Bousfield,  Esq. 
Thomas  Challis,  Esq.  Aid.,  M.P. 
J4COB  George  Cope,  Esq. 
Joseph  Dawsox,  Esq. 
John  Dixon,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Edgington,  Esq. 
John  T.  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Charles  Hinplet,  E«q.,  M. 
William  Hunter,  Esq.,  Aid 
James  Pilkington,  Esq.,  M.j 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 
Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 
The  lligbt  noil.  C.  P.  ViLLiE] 
Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


SIntrttors. 
Roger  Ccnlifpe,  jim.,  Esq.         William  Hunter,  jun.,  Esq.         George  M 
Sccrttarg — ^Thomas  Price,  LL.D.  ^ctuaru — David  Ocguton,  E 

Solicitor — Stephen  Walters,  Esq. 

Annual  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  payable  at  death. 


1 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

£    8.    d. 
1  16    3 

£     8,     d, 

2     15 

£    8.    d. 

2    7    8 

£    Jt.    d, 
2  15     7 

£    *.    rf. 
3     6     0 

In  tbe  Ziife  Department. — Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  diirislble  by  the 
Deed  of  Settlement,  amongst  Assurers  on  the  participating  Table. 

No  charge  for  Stamps  is  made  on  Life  Assurance  Policies  issued  bj  the  Cc 

All  business  relating  to  Life  Insurances,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Family  E 
transacted  on  the  most  liberal  terras. 

In  the  Fire  Department. — Houses,  Furniture,  Stock-in-Trade,  MiUs^  ^ 
Shipping  in  Docks,  Kent,  and  other  Risks,  Insured  at  moderate  Ilat^^s. 

Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gas  made  good  by  the  Company. 

ZioanB  are  advanced  on  Personal  Security,  and  the  Deposit  of  a  Life  Polic] 


BBVCATZOH   FOK   IiXTTZiB   BOT8   IN    SKIOBTOM.      , 

,_^  MISSES  ASUBY  iT^^ifR  YOUNG  GEMI.HMIJN  fut  BOAnHMid  KDUCA"^ 
f«3.  GLOt'CESrElt-l'LACE.  lu  Uxia  EsluliUihiiiriiL  Um  rate  «nil  plnttnTa  oT  1 
V  oombined  with  the  rrgularitj  of  icbonl  dkoipliiu:.  The  Pupils  enjot  the  hai^ 
laicntftl  cjin^  as  all  domestic  arnxngGineals  are  uuJer  llir.  immgilnle  raperinteiulBg 
[Its.  &SI1BY.  References  mi  &Uo<«cd  to  tlui  1'taa.ia  of  Pupil*,  bud  «  I'roepeetUB  -^ 
irvknlni  ou  H^pUcatum.  i 

CROGGON^S  \ 

PATENT  ASPHALTB  BOOFINO  FELT,  { 

Has  bei'D  (■xtc-n^ivrlj'  um>1.  ud  pronounced  efficient,  and  [uuiictUsfl^  spplimtili^  fnr  n 
LDuns.  It  is  a  nnn-cnnduRtor.— It  U  porUliIti,  liciug  puckcd  in  mh,  Rod  nut  UaEi 
ana^  ill  carrinite. — It  rlFccts  aM^'tIleaf  half  tbn  limber  usiuillv  rcquirtil. — U  csn  hcq 

fnticd  bj  uDT  unpnioliietl  persuik. — Frani  ita  tielitnm.  wcidiiiiK  uul;  iilb.  lo  the  in 
100  fert,  I'bc  wMt  of  carriago  in  biiuOI.— UNI) lilt  SLAT KS.  &o,  in  Cliurcli  iidcI  ^ 

iof*.  thf  Full  Lu  been  cMeriHTulj  n»wi  lo  KlOVLiTE  IHK  IXMeSKATDtU!. 

Zaodorotu  I*«lt,  for  dninp  wnltfi,  ami  for  iIuui|a  Aoon,  uultY  rainwto  mil  fl(iur'Qb4 
Uu  fur  LiMNo  nuiM  uocxm,  to  cnuntizR  the  (eiupGripu«.  PRICK  OXK  PENNY  1 
QUAltE  1X)0T.  ^^ 

PaMnt  FalMd  Shtfatblng-  for  corning  »liins'  boltotus,  &c.    Bry  Botr  ■ 

W  UrJuJeiiuis  SiuuJ.  and  CuveriiiK  Siuim  Boilcn,  Pipes,  Sk.,  preienlbg  the  mdjutid 

— i,  thenibj  saving  TwBstr-nvi  pbb  tEsi.  ii»  »tiKL.  ^ 

%ampli»,  testiraomb,  and  full  instmiHiuiw,  on  apnliaitiua  to  CROGQON  ft  CO-  ■ 


F 


STOHE  FLOORS  AND  DAMP  ROOMS 

BiKU'LK  HE  tuVEitf.ii  wriri 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTir 


ihlcli  ia  a  iion-nhsorlirtit  nlwajs  dry  tmi  warm,  unil  cnnnnt  bo  injurud  by  wot.  Prize  55 
Kardwi  -it  tlie  (Jroul  Exlubiliiin.  ISal. 

Cal^ii^'ui'H,  with  i>r'we»  uul  full  particukn,  biil.h  (if  MnLlina^  EUld  ulio  of  ilalo,  3| 
luttrcss'-*,  lUssuekB,  Niftlmg,  Conluge,  Bruaties,  luul  nil  utiier  Artielro  made  of  Cocc^ 
'ibre,  sent  Post  Ptoe. 

T.  Tbxlpab,  Coeoa  nut  Fibre  MnnuFactnrcr,  12,  Lmlgste-lull,  Loikdon. 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

HEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 
The  OanrsF  of  Inrtnictiou  indndta.  in  ndditiou  to  the  mual  rnnliEe  of  a  g™^  ^3 
unin^  the  studj  of  the  LiUiii,  Oreck,  Frenoh,  and  Otrmau  Laiiguogrs,  Chctaiitrf,  Di~a 
ol  DniUiig-  I 

■  Vot  ttrma  apply  tn  the  Her.  R.  EaaWER. 

I  ™^  1 

'   EMPBESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

tAMinniauicii  bj  tho  Faccitt  fur  its  puritj,  ond  sold  bj  ncaily  1000  Finl-C^ 
Ti^-UciJtrs  for  its  Superioritj. 

Tula  1»  Dow  tbe  Popular  Tea  of  the  Day,  and  ths  b«a« 
racket  TEA  in  Snirland. 

POBE  &  Co.,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LOMDC 

k  0  '  Js"^  Kua/ti  ni<T«  iKm  an  sjfouUtd.  ■■! 


F0&  IKSIA,  O&HCEA,  AIJtSBSHOn,  AND  TEE 


— TtiU 


PATENT 
i  FUSEE  CANDLE  COOKING  LAM] 

TO  TOURISTS,  TRAVELLERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Priet  26t.  «»•!  17».  <W..  o.i.i  OtHufff.  ranlaini-s  00  Omiih. 
JSucA  Candle  triil  bum   Four  iJourt, 

Suld  Wkiii^r  hv  I'tuusi  &  Co,  .*>>" 
ClcrkntwiiU ;  and  the  J>atE5TM.  55.  .\ 
lUnnl'Hufk,  Iriindon.    E>(Hirlol  bv  1 . . 

k  XtrtlltH-,  S7,  l^onr-Slnict,   f'tlj.  '  h- , 

UuIliltLTB,  lj;iBlpileiil«a,  So. 

Clarke's  Patau  t  Tni*e  Cimdle  Cookiiip  ] 


Tlie  Sotdler't  CvmbatM. 

Ti,  n.iW.ir-  ,ndnf,in..tt  II  ii,"«I   prilic  iDlnlBlUBt 
»1  <!"■  ■".*  ■■rt 


THE    PATENT    FUS 

ma  lie  iiaWnt^  iffiUnl  oa  m  huiil'iT;  ^:e  mrie 


